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BOOK  XII.    (Coktinubd.) 

CHAPTEB  Yh 

'  pope  john  xxn. 

Cmcmknt  V.  had  expired  near  Carpentras,  a  city 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Avignon*  near  the  n^^  ^  . 
Coot  of  Mont  Ventoux.  At  Carpentras  the  a-i**"* 
Conclave  assembled,  according  to  later  usage,  in  the 
eity  near  the  place  where  the  Pope  had  died,  to  elect  a 
successor  to  the  Gascon  Pontiff.  Of  twenty-three 
Cardinals  six  only  were  Italians.  With 'them  the  pri- 
mary object  was  the  restoration  of  the  Papacy  to 
Rome.  The  most  sober  might  tremble  lest  the  Papal 
authority  should  hardly  endure  the  continued  if  not 
perpetual  avulsion  of  the  Popedom  from  its  proper  seat. 
Would  Christendom  stand  in  awe  of  a  Pope  only  hold- 
ing the  Bishopric  of  Rome  as  a  remote  appanage  to 
the  Pontificate,  only  nominally  seated  on  the  actual 
throne  of  St.  Peter,  hi  a  cathedral  unennobled,  unhal- 
lowed by  any  of  the  ancient  or  sacred  traditions  of  the 
Cesarean,  the  Pontifical  city  ?  Would  it  endure  a 
Pope  setting  a  flagrant  example  of  non-residence  to  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  order ;   no  longer  an  independent 
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sovereign  in  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world,  amid 
the  patrimony  claimed  as  the  gift  of  Constantine  and 
Charlemagne,  but  lurRJng  ftt  *A  obscure  city,  in  a  nar- 
row territory,  and  that  territory  not  his  own  ?  Avig- 
non was  in  Provence,  whifch  Charles  of  Anjoa  had 
obtained  jn  rizht  of  fns  wife.  The  land  had  descended 
to  his  son  Charles  *II.  of  Naples ;  otl  the'  de&th  of 
Charles,  to  the  ruling  sovereign,  Robert  of  Naples.1 
The  Neapolitan  Angevine  house  had  still  maintained 
the  community  qf ;  interests,  with  the  parent,  monarchy ; 
and  this  territory  of  Provence,  Avignon  itself,  was  en- 
vironed nearly  on  Al  sides  by  the  realm  of  France, 
that  realm  whose  king,  not  yet  dead,  had  persecuted  a 
Pope  to  death,  persecuted  him  after  death. 
••  The  Italian,  but)  more  especially' the  Romany  Oaitli- 
TtttiiatiM  "&!*  contemplated'  with  passionate  diatmft 
Canllnaii'  Rome  deserted  by  her apmttudr  sovereign^ 
and  deprived  of  the  potnp,  wealth,  busiriesa  of  the. Papal 
CottrtL  •  The  head  anoj  representative  of  thia'  party  wm 
the  Cardinal  Napoleon,  of  the  great)  Rdman  home  of 
tie[  Oifainh  A  -letter  addressed  by  hrm  to  the  King  of 
France  shows  this  Italian  feeling,  the  hatned  rind  con- 
tempi  towards  the  memory  of  Clement  V.  He  bitterly 
deplotesi,  and  expresses  his  deep  contrition  at  his  own 
weakness^  and  that  of  tho  other!  Cardinals  at  JPemgia, 
ki  yielding  to  the  election  of  Cleraeat.  Thte  Churfcb 
oftder  his  rule  had  gone-  headloig  to  ruin,  Romb  was 
a  desert  ;f  the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  even  that  of  Chris* 
himself,  broken  up ;  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter  held 
rattier  than  governedv  by  robbers  ;  Italy  negjeoted  and 
abandoned  to  strife  and  insurrection;  not ■  only cathe-» 

1  See,  further  on,  the  purcnase  of  Avignon  from  Queen  Joanna  of  Ka- 
le* by  Cement  VI. 
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dral  churches,  the  meanest  prebends,  had  run  to  waste.* 
Of  twantyrfour  Car*}*11*!8  created  by  Pope  Clement 
not  one  wa$  sjifficiejqt for  the  hjgb  office.2  The  Italian 
Carding ,  had,  beetxtreaied  by  hini  with  contemptuous 
disrespect,  never  juinnioned,  j^ut  to  he^r  spme  humifiat- 
iug  or.  heartbreaking  con^rnunication.  The,  Pope  had 
more  than  'meditated*  he  bad  determined,  the  utter  ruin 
of  the  Church*  the  removal  of  the, Papacy  to  some 
obscure  comer  of  Gascony;  .".When  If"  said  the  Or- 
ani,  "and  the  Italian  Cardinals  voted  for  the  elevation 
of  Pope  Clenient,  it  was  not  to  remove  the  Holy  See 
fawn  Rome,  and  to  Jeave  ,de^olate  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Apostles." 

The  Italians,  pojpsciou^  of  their  weakness,  were  dis- 
posed to  an  honorable  compromise.  They  TheOasoona. 
put  forward.  William  Cardinal  of.  Pales trina,  a  French- 
man by  birth,  and  of  high .  character.  But  in  the 
French  faction  there  wps  still  an  inner  faction,  that  of 
the  Gascons.  Clement  h$td  crowded  his  own  kindred 
and  countrymen  into  the  Conclave.8  Against  them 
the  French  acted  with  the  Italians.  The  contest 
within  the  Conclave  was  fierce,  and  seemed  in  terming 
hie.  Provisions  began  to  fail  in  Carpentras.  The 
strife  spread  from  the  Cardinals,  within  to  their  partf- 


1  u  Quasi  nulla  Eanaaaiit  Ca&efraUs  Eccleaij^,  vet  alieujus  ponderis  pra- 
beodola,  qne  aon  sit  pptius  perditioni  quam  provisioni  exposita."  —  Balu2. 
Collect  Act  No.  XLIII.  p.  289.    • 

*  Soch  seem*  the  sense  of  the  (corrupt?)  passage.—"  De  XXiy.  Cardj- 
nalibus  qaoa  in  Eccleria  posuit  null  as  in  Ecclesia  est  repertus,  quae  cum 
afiqnando  audita  fait,  sufficiens  (tea?)  habere  peroonas,  sed  per  eura  fuit 
boc"  The  twenty -four,  I  presume,  include  all  Clement's  promotions,  some 
dead. 

'  u  GuaMoni  ch*  erano  gran  parte  del  coHegio  roleano  V  elezione  in  lor©, 
*  li  Cardinal]  Italian i  e  Franccscht  e  Provenzali  Hon  aceonscntlvano ;  ti 
•nao  stati  gasiigato  del  Papa  Gua<*cone."  — Villain,  ix.  79.  ,: 

vji.  vn  2 
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sans  without  The  Gascons  rose,  attacked  the  houses 
of  the  Italian  Cardinals,  and  plundered  the  traders  and 
merchants  from  the  South.  A  fierce  troop  of  knights 
and  a  host  of  rabble  approached  and  thundered  at  the 
gates  of  the  Conclave  "  Death  to  the  Italian  Cardi- 
nals I  "  A  fire  broke  out  during  the  attack  and  pillage 
of  the  houses,  which  threatened  the  hall  of  Conclave, 
canton  The  Cardinals  burst  through  the  back  wall, 
flles*  crept  ignobly  through  the  hole,  fled  and  dis- 

pensed on  all  sides.1 

For  two  years  and  above  three  months  the  Papal  See 
was  vacant.2  Impatient  Christendom  began  to  mur- 
mur. The  King  of  France,  Louis  le  Hutin,  waa  called 
upon  to  interpose  both  by  the  general  voice  and  by  his 
own  interests.  The  office  devolved  on  his  brother 
Philip,  Count  of  Ponthieu.  By  him  the  reluctant 
Cardinals  were  brought  partly  by  force,  partly  in- 
concure  si  veigled,  to  Lyons.  The  pious  fraud  of  Philip 
LyoM.  was  highly  admired.     He  solemnly  promised 

that  they  should  not  be  imprisoned  in  the  Conclave, 
but  have,  free  leave  to  depart  wherever  they  would. 
Philip  was  suddenly  summoned  to  Paris  by  the  death 
of  the  King  of  France,  but  he  left  the  Conclave  under 
strict  and  severe  guard. 

At  length  they  came  to  a  determination.  James, 
Cardinal  of  Porto,  was  proclaimed  Pope,  and  assumed 
John  xxn.  the  name  of  John  XXII.  John  was  of  small, 
as  some  describe  him,  of  deformed  stature.      He  was 

l  Bernard  Guido  apud  Baluzium.  Epist  Encyc.  Cardinal.  Italoru*n  da 
incendio  urbis  Carpenteratensis  apud  Baluz.  No.  XLII.  Raynald.  sub 
aim.  1314.  The  Continnator  of  Nangis  attributes  the  fire  to  a  nephew  of 
Clement  V.  See  also  the  Constitution  of  John  XXTT.  against  the  robbers 
and  incendiaries. 

a  2  years.  3  months,  17  days.  —  Bernard  Guido. 
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born  in  Cahors,  of  the  humblest  parentage,  his  father 
a  cobbler.  This,  if  true,  was  anything  but  dishonora- 
ble to  the  Pope,  still  less  to  the  Church.  During  an 
age  when  all  without  was  stern  and  inflexible  aristoc- 
racy, all  functions  and  dignities  held  by  feudal  inheri- 
tance, in  the  Church  alone  a  man  of  extraordinary 
talents  could  rise  to  eminence ;  and  this  was  the  second 
cobbler's  son  who  had  sat  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.1 
The  cobbler's  son  asserted  and  was  believed  by  most 
to  have  a  right  to  decide  conflicting  claims  to  the  Im- 
perial Crown,  and  aspired  to  make  an  Emperor  of  his 
own.8 

James  of  Cahors  had  followed  in  his  youth  the  for- 
tunes of  an  uncle,  who  had  a  small  trading  capital,  to 
Naples.  He  settled  in  that  brilliant  and  pleasant  city. 
He  was  encouraged  in  the  earnest  desire  of  study  by  a 
Franciscan  friar,  but  refused  to  enter  the  Order.  The 
poor  scholar  was  recommended  to  the  instructor  of  the 
King's  children.  Though  in  a  menial  office,  he  mani- 
fested such  surprising  aptitude  both  for  civil  and  canon 
law,  that  he  was  permitted  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the 
teachers.  The  royal  favor  shone  upon  him.  He  was 
employed  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  Rome,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  ;  took  orders,  received  prefer- 
ment, was  appointed  by  Boniface  VIII.  Bishop  of 
Frejus,  in  the  Provencal  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Naples.  But  he  preferred  to  dwell  on  the  sunny  shores 
of  Naples ;  perhaps  under  the  immediate  sight  of  the 


1 8ee  Life  of  Urban  IV.,  vol.  iv.  p.  413. 

*  Balozina  produces  a  passage  from  Albertinus  to  make  oat  John  XXII. 
of  knightly  or  noble  birth.  The  controversy  may  be  seen  in  Baluzius  and 
n  a  note  to  Raroaldus  sub  ann. 
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King.  While  he  was  on  a  mission  to  Clement  V.  the 
great  see  of  Avignon  fell  vacant.  To  the  astonishment 
of  the  King  of  Naples  it  was  conferred  on  the  obscure 
Bishop  of  Frejns.  The  Pope  explained  that  the  pro- 
motion was  made  on  account  of  strong  recommendatory 
letters  from  the  King  himself.  The  letters  had  been 
written,  and  the  royal  seal  affixed,  without'  the  King's 
knowledge.  But  the  consummate  science  of  the  Bishop 
of  Avignon  in  both  branches  of  the  taw  won  the  confi- 
dence and  favor  of  the  Pope,  He  was  created  Cardi- 
nal for  his  invaluable  services,  especially  at  the  Council 
of  Vienne  in  the  two  great  causes  —  the  condemnation 
of  the  Templars,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  memory 
of  Boniface.  All  Europe  watched'  the  Conclave  of 
Lyons.  Robert  of  Naples  thought  of  his  former  sub- 
ject, the  companion  of  his  studies,  A  Pope  attached 
to  Naples  would  aid  him  in  the  reconquest  of  Sicily, 
and  in  his  strife  as  head  of  the  Guelfs  in  Italy  against 
Pisa  and  the  Lombard  tyrants.  The  influence,  the 
gold  of  Naples  overcame  the  scruples  of  the  stubborn 
Italians ;  Napoleon  Orsini  yielded  ;  the  cobbler's  -  son 
of  Cahors  was  supreme  Pontiff.1  It  is  said  that  he 
made  a  promise  never  to  mount  horse  or  mule  till  he 
Oct.  2, 1316.  should  set  out  on  his  return  to  Italy.2  He 
kept  his  vow  ;  after  his  coronation  at  Lyons,  he  dropped 
down  the  Rhone  in  a  boat  to  Avignon^  and  there  fixed 
the  seat  of  his  Pontificate. 

1  This  circumstantial  account  of  the  life  of  John  XXII.  in  Ferretus 
Vicentinus  (Muratori,  R.  I.  S.  ix.  1166)  bears  strong  marks  of  veracity. 
By  another  account,  the  Election  was  by  compromise.  The  Cardinals 
agreed  to  elect  the  Pope  named  by  the  Cardinal  of  Porto:  he  named  him- 
self.—  See  note  of  Mansi  on  Raynaldus.  Villani  in  loc.  cit  Comport 
also  the  close  of  encyclic  letter  addressed  to  Robert  of  Naples. 

a  Ptolem.  Luc  apud  Baluz.  p.  198.  note,  p.  793. 
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This  establishment  in  Ayignon  declared  that  John 
XXII.  was  to  be  a  French  not  an  Italian  joima* 
Pontiff;  the  successor  of  Clement  V.,  not  of Atlgnon- 
the  long  line  of  his  Roman  ancestors.  JUs  first  pro- 
motion of  Cardinjals,  followed  by  two  others,  prootionof 
at  different  periods  of  his  Pontificate,  spoke  Canlin»u- 
plainly  to  Christendom  the  same  yesolutje  purpose. 
llis  choice  might  seem  even  more  ns^rrow  than  that 
of  his  predecessor,  not  merely  confined  to  French,  or 
even  to  Gfascon.  prelates,  but  to  :men  connected  by 
birth  or  office  with  his  native  town  of  Cahor§.  The 
College  would  be  almqsjt  a  Cahorsin  Conclave.  Qf 
the  first  eight,  one  ws^s  his  own  nephew,  three  from 
the  diocese  of  Cahors,  one  French  bishop  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  King  of  France,  one  (xascon,  only  one 
Roman  an  Orsini.  Of  the  next  spvjen*  one  was  froin 
the  city,  three  from  the  ^diocese  of  Cahors  (of  these 
one  was  Archbishop  of  Salerno,  one  Archbishop  of 
Aix)  ;  the  three  others  twere  French  f  or  Prove^als. 
At  a  third  promotion  of  ten  Cardinals,  six  weue 
French  prelates;  three,  Romans,  one  Archbishop  of 
Naples,  one  an  Orsini,  ope  a  Colonna ;  one  Spaniard, 
Bishop  of  Carthagena.1  ,  The  Bishop  alone  of  h^s 
native  city  of  Cahors,  as  will  soon  appear,  met  with 
a  different  fete, from  the  tenable  justice  or  vengeance 
of  the  Pope.  ,     .      •  i  ( 

The   relation  of  Jphn  XXII.  to   the   throne  of 
Fiance  wa§  greatly  changed  from   that  ofFau<**he 
his  predecessor.     There  was  -  no  Philip  tfye  of  France. 
Fair  to  extort  from  the  reluctant  Pope,  ;as  the  prioe 
of  his  advancement,   the  lavish   gratification    of  his 

1  The  promotion  Dec.  17, 1316.  Deo.  20, 1320,  Dec.  IS,  132S.  —  Bernard 
3wdo,  pp.  184,  i3S,  140. 
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pride,  avarice,  or  revenge :  no  powerful  King,  backet 
by  a  fierce  nobility,  and  a  people  proud  of  their  dawn* 
ing  freedom.  A  rapid  succession  of  feeble  sovereigns 
held  in  turn  the  sceptre  of  France,  and  then  sank 
into  obscurity.  The  house  of  Philip  was  paying 
condign  retribution  in  its  speedy  and  mysterious  ex- 
tinction. Divine  Providence  might  have  looked  with 
indifference  (so  Christendom  was  taught,  and  Chris- 
tendom was  prone  enough  to  think)  on  all  his  extor- 
tions, cruelties,  and  iniquities  to  his  subjects,  on  even 
his  barbarities,  but  nothing  less  than  the  shame  of 
his  sons,  each  the  husband  of  an  adulteress,  and  the 
utter  failure  of  his  line,  could  atone  for  his  impious 
hostility  to  the  fame,  person,  and  memory  of  Boni- 
face. Louis  le  Hutin  (the  disorderly)  had  died  dur- 
ing the  Conclave  at  Lyons,  after  a  reign  of  less  than 
two  years.1  He  had  caused  his  first  wife,  accused  of 
violating  his  bed,  to  be  strangled  or  smothered;  and 
had  married  Clementine  of  Hungary,  niece  of  the 
King  of  Naples.  He  died  leaving  her  pregnant. 
The  death  of  her  son  soon  after  his  birth,8  left  the 
throne  to  the  second  son  of  Philip  the  Fair,  Philip 
the  Long.  The  accession  of  Philip  (though  his 
brother  left  a  daughter)  asserted  the  authority  and 
established  forever  the  precedent  of  what  was  called 
the  Salic  Law,  which  excluded  females  from  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  France.8 

The  Pope  in  all  the   briefs  addressed  with   great 
The  ?«!»»•     frequency  to  the  King,  divulged  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  weakness  of  the  crown.      His 

*  From  Nov.  24, 1314,  to  June  5, 1316. 

*  Born  Nov.  15, 131(5,  died  five  days  afar. 

*  Siamondi,  Hist,  des  Fransais,  ix.  p.  362. 
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language  is  that  of  protecting  and  condescending  in- 
terest, but  of  a  superior  in  age  and  learning,  as  in 
dignity.  He  first  rebukes  the  King's  habit  of  talk- 
ing in  church  on  subjects  of  business  or  amusement 
He  reproves  the  national  disrespect  for  Sunday ;  on 
that  day  the  courts  of  law  were  open,  and  it  was 
irreverently  chosen  as  a  special  day  for  shaving  the 
head  and  trimming  the  beard.  He  assumed  full  au- 
thority on  all  subjects  which  might  be  brought  under 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  Of  his  sole  authority  he  sep- 
arated eight  new  suffragan  bishoprics,  Montauban,  Lom- 
bes,  St.  Papoul,  Rieux,  Lavaur,  Mirepoix,  Saint  Pons, 
and  Alais,  from  the  great  Archbishopric  of  Toulouse. 
He  did  the  same  with  the  Archbishopric  of  Narbonne. 
His  power  and  his  reputation  for  learning  caused  his 
mandates  for  the  reformation  of  the  universities  of 
Paris,  Orleans,  and  Toulouse  to  be  received  with  re- 
spectful submission.  His  chief  censure  is  directed 
against  the  scholastic  theology,  which  had  in  some 
of  its  distinguished  and  subtile  writers  begun  to  show 
dangerous  signs  of  insubordination  to  the  Church  of 
Borne.  William  of  Ockham  was  deeply  concerned 
in  the  rebellious  movement  of  part,  it  might  at  one 
time  seem  of  the  whole,  of  the  Franciscan  body: 
he  had  published  the  powerful  treatise  in  defence  of 
the  Imperial  against  the  Papal  power. 

But  the  profound  learning  of  John  XXII.,  though  re- 
puted to  embrace  not  only  theology,  but  both  branches 
of  the  law,  the  canon  and  civil,  was  but  the  melancholy 
ignorance  of  his  age.  He  gave  the  sanction  of  the  Pa- 
pal authority  and  of  his  own  name  to  the  belief,  to  the 
vulgar  belief,  in  sorcery  and  magic.  He  sadly  showed 
the  sincerity  of  his  own  credulity,  as  well  as  his  relent- 
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lefcs  disposition,  by  the  terrible  {kmahies  exacted  upon 
wild  accusations  of  such  crimes. '  The  6ld  poetic  magic 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  the  making  an  image  of 
wax  which  melted  away  before  a  slow  fi*e,  and  with 
it  the  strength  arid  life  of  the  sorcerer's  viethsn,'  was 
now  most  in  vogue.  Louis  le  Hutitt'  waS'suppoeed  to 
have  perished' through  this .  damnable  bit*:  batfoneltod 
hnAgesbf  the  King  and  of  Charles  of  Vftlois  Imd  been 
Trials  for  discovered  or  produced ;  a  magicitrit  «nd  a 
****'  witch  were  executed  for  the  crime.1  Efven 
the  Pope's  life  was  not  secure  either  m  its  own  sanc- 
tity, or  by  tlie  virtue  of  aderjtentine ring*  lent  to  John 
by  Margaret  Countess  of  SV>ix,  The  Pope  had{>ledged 
all  his  goods,  mbvablS  and  nhmkWabte;  for  ;tlie  safo 
restoration  of  tMs^nVah^e'tAlisman^'he^ha*  pH>- 
nOunced  an  anathema  ag&mstali  whb  atioafd  w?tth6ld 
it  from  its  rightful  owner.  AAdark  eahspi&cjr'was 
formed,  or  supposed  to  be  formed,' hi  which  itiariy  of 
the  Cardinals  were  involved,  against  the  life  of  the 
Pope.2  Whether  they  were  jealdus  of  mVirievatiort, 
of  resented  his  establishment  of  the  Stee-  tft  'Avignota, 
appears  not;  but  "the  Cardinals  made1  their  pefeicel 
The  fell  vengeance  bf  the  Pope  fell  dn  fc'vfctfm'  of 
the  next  rank,  not  only  guilty,  it 'was  averred;  of  med- 
itating this  impious  deed,  but  of  compassing  it  by  dia- 
bolic arts.  Gerbld,  Bishop  of  the  Pope's 'natiVe  city, 
Cahors,  had'been  highly 'honored  arid  trusted  by  Clem- 
ent V.  Onthis  diarge  of cartel  treasOii;he  was  now 
degraded,  stripped  df  His  6pis'Copkl  attfre,  awd"  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonments  But' the  wrath 
of'  the  Pope   was   not    satiated.      He  wie'  actually 

1  Sisraondi,  be.  358. 

3  Kaynaldus  sub  aim.  13l7,  c.  lii. 
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flayed  alive  and  torn  asunder  by  four  horses.1  There 
is  a  judicial  proceeding  against  another  Bishop  (of 
Aix)  for  professing  and  practising  magical  arts  at 
Bologna.  A  fierce  and  merciless  Inquisition  was  set 
up;  tortures,  executions  multiplied  ;' many  suffered 
for  the  manuflfeture  of  the  fatal  waxen  images,  a 
physician  and  several'  clerks.  The  Pope  issued  an 
edict  of  terrible  condemnation,  thereby  asserting  the 
reality  of  countess  forms  of  sorcery,  diabolic  arts^ 
dealing  with  evil'  spirits,  shutting  -fkmiliar  devils  in 
looking-glasses,  circlets,  and  rings.  *  How  much  human 
blood  has  been  shed  by  human  foHy  I 

But  if  the  unrelenting  Pope  thus  commanded  the 
dicriftce  of  so  many  pretenders,  -if  indeed  ^r^^: 
they  were  rfcally  pretenders,' to  secret  deal- ***••• 
ing  with  supernatural  agencies,  it '  was  no  imaginary 
danger  to  the  Papal  powdr  whirfi  threatened  it  from 
another  quarter.  Ihirmg  the  Papacy  of  John  XXII., 
that  fanatic  movement  towards  religious  freedom  which 
arose  iri  the  Mendicant  Orders  broke  out,  not  only  into 
secret  murtnurs  a^dinst  the  wealth'  and  tyranny  of  the 
Church,  but  proclaimed  doctrines  absolutely  subvei'srre 
of  the  whole  sacerdotal  system,  and  entered  Jnto  peril- 
ous alliance  with  feVety  attempt  to  restore  the  GhibeJ- 
line  and  Imperial  interest  in  Italy.  The  Church  itself 
—the  most  zealous,  obedient,  Papal  part  of  the  Church 
—  gave'  birth  to  these  new  sectaries,  who  professed 
never  to  have  left  it,  and  to  b6  themselves  the  Church 
within  the  Church. 

The  great  schism  of  the  Franciscan  Order  has  al- 

i  Bernard  GuidQ,  438,  CftO.    Raynmldus,  1317,  lfe.    Gallia  Christian*,  I. 
P-M8. 
'  Bsrukiiis,  ibid. 
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ready  been  traced  in  its  commencement:  and  in  the  rise 
fehtam.  •  and  consequences  of  that  inevitable  question, 
the  possession  of  property.  We  have  seen  the  worldly 
successor  of  the  unworldly  St.  Francis,  Elias,  ruling, 
and  repelled  from  the  Order ;  the  succession  of  alter- 
nately mild  and  severe  generals  till  the  time  of  John 
of  Parma.  We  have  seen  the  vacillating  policy  of  the 
Popes,  unwilling  to  estrange,  unable  to  reconcile  the 
irreconcilable  tenets  of  these  antagonists,  who  had 
sworn  to  the  same  rule,  honored  the  same  Founder, 
called  themselves  by  the  same  name,  professed  to  live 
the  same  life.  The  mitigation  of  the  rule  by*  Gregory 
IX.,  and  what  seemed  the  happy  evasion  of  Innocent 
IV.,  were  equally  repudiated  by  the  more  severe.  In- 
nocent would  relieve  them  from  the  treason  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  Master,  and  at  the  same  time  attach 
them  more  closely  to  the  Papal  See,  by  declaring  all 
their  property,  houses,  domains,  church  furniture,  to  be 
vested  in  the  Pope.  The  usufruct  only  was  granted 
by  him  to  the  brethren.  The  Spirituals  disclaimed  the 
worldly  equivocation.  The  famous  constitution  of  Ni- 
colas III.  reawakened,  encouraged,  seemed  at  least  to 
invest  with  the  Papal  sanction,  their  austerest  zeal. 
Hpwever  indulgent  some  of  its  provisions,  its  assertion 
of  their  tenets  was  almost  beyond  their  hopes.  The 
total  abdication  of  property  was  true  meritorious  holi- 
ness.1 Christ,  as  an  example  of  perfection,  was  abso- 
lutely, entirely  a  Franciscan  Mendicant     The  use  of 

* "  Abdfcatto  proprietatis  hojuamodi  omnium  rerum  non  tarn  in  special] 
qnam  etiam  in  communi  propter  Denm  meritoria  est,  et  sancta,  quam  et 
Christus  viam  perfrctiania  oatendens,  verbo  docuit,  et  exemplo  firma?it 
Nac  his  quisquam  potest  obaistere."  —  Nicolas  III.    Bulla  Excit  &c 
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a  scrip  or  purse  was  only  a  tender  condescension  to 
human  infirmity.1 

So  grew  this  silent  but  widening  schism.   The  Spirit- 
ualists did  not  secede  from  the  community,  The  Fr»t*- 
but  from  intercourse  with  their  weak  breth-  spfaA 


ren.  The  more  rich,  luxurious,  learned,  became  the 
higher  Franciscans;  the  more  rigid,  sullen,  and  dis- 
dainful became  the  lowest.  While  the  Church  in 
Assisi  was  rising  over  the  ashes  of  St.  Francis  in  un- 
precedented splendor,  adorned  with  all  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  young  art,  the  Spiritualists  denounced  all  this 
magnificence  as  of  this  world ;  the  more  imposing  the 
services,  the  more  sternly  they  retreated  among  the 
peaks  and  forests  of  the  Apennines,  to  enjoy  undis- 
turbed the  pride  and  luxury  of  beggary.  The  lofty 
and  spacious  convents  were  their  abomination  ;  *  they 
housed  themselves  in  huts  and  caves  ;  there  was  not  a 
single  change  in  dress,  in  provision  for  food,  in  worship, 
in  study,  which  they  did  not  denounce  as  a  sin  —  as  an 
act  of  Apostasy.8    Wherever  the  Franciscans  were, 

1 M  EgH  namqee  Christns  et  docuit  opera  perfection^ ;  egit  etiam  infinna, 
ricnt  interdum  in  fugft  patet  et  loculis."  —  Ibid.  The  adversaries  of  the 
Spiritualist*  objected  that  onr  Lord  and  his  apostles  had  a  parse.  u  Yes," 
they  rejoined,  M  but  it  was  intrusted  to  Jndas:  if  it  had  been  for  onr  ex- 
ample, it  would  have  been  given  to  St  Peter.*' 

*  The  Devils  held  a  chapter  (it  was  revealed  to  a  Brother)  against  the 
Order.  Their  object  was  to  nullify  the  three  vows.  "La  Pauvrete,  ea 
endaieant  afsire  dee  somptnenx  monasteres  et  magnifiquee  cou vents;  la 
Chestittf,  allechant  lea  religieux  a  la  familiarity  et  frcVjuentation  des  fero- 
mes;  rObMienoe,  en  pourchasaant  l'appuy  et  la  favour  des  prince*  se«a- 
Srra,  et  par  distentions  domestiquee."  —  Chroniqnes,  it.  xxkv. 

»  The  tenets  of  the  Spirituals  are  summed  up  in  a  citation  from  an  an- 
cient Carta  d'Appella  in  the  possession  of  the  author  of  a  "  Vita  <K>  S. 
Francesco:  Fotigno,  1894."  He  calls  it  a  Philippic  or  Verrine  Oration. 
•Peeeato  la  tosaca  perche  ampliata  e  non  vile  nel  preszo  e  nel  colore. 
Peeeato  1*  interior  vesta,  perche  non  accordata  se  non  nel  eaao  di  necessita. 
Peeeato  la  cerca  del  grano,  del  vino  e  d'  altri  generi,  ad  il  farne  la  provisione 
,  e  nail*  granai  infino  a  tutto  1'  anno.   Peeeato  piu  d'  averne  in 
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anQi.they  were  everywhere,  the  Spiritualists  were  keep- 
ing up  the  strife,  protesting,  and  putting  to  shame  these 
recreant  aons  of  the  common  father. 

But  the.  Spiritualists  might  have  kept  up  this  civil 
war  within  the  Order ;  they  might  fiave  denounced. as 
sin  the  tunic,  if  too  ample,  or  not  coarse  or  dull  enough 
in  color;  the  provision  of  corn  in  granaries;  the  pos- 
session of  money  for  the  purpose  of  exchange ;  the  re- 
ceiving money  for  masses  or  funerals ;  the  accepting 
bequests,  though  not  in  money ;  the  .building  splendid 
convents*  wearing  the  costly  priestly  dresses,  and  havr 
ing  gold  and  silver  vessels  for  the  altar;  the  partial 
bestowal  of  absolution  on  benefactors  and  partisans, 
from  interest,  not  from  merit ;,  they  might  have  stood 
aloof  in  perpetual  bitter  remonstrance  against  the  pride, 
wealth,  luxury*  and  the  .^mbitioji  to  rule  in  courts,  prev- 
alent among  their  more  famous  brethren:  all  this  was 
without  peril  to  the  Church  or  to  the  Pope.  It  was 
their  revolutionary  doctrine,  superadded  fo  and  super- 
seding  that  of  the  Church,  which  made  them  objects  of 
terror  and  persecution. 

Like  all  religious  enthusiasts,  the  Spiritual  Francis- 
cans were  lovers  of  prophecy.  In  their  desert  hermit- 
ages, in  their  barefoot  wanderings  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  amid  the  ravines  of  the  Apennines,  or  the  voK 

aranzo;  d  venderto  a  cambiate  per  comprar  robe  per  le  Urate*;  coei  qua*- 
unque  altra  vendita  di  otra,  di  pennoniT  di  mortori,  &©.,  atbbene  tttmaneaao 
il  denaro  presso  el  Sindaco.  Peccato  il  rioever  pet  roeeea  di  queatp  jl 
danaro  per  le  Mease  4  FUnerali,  o  ipontaneameate  offerta  in  lnno*ji*e»4 
questuanto  da  devotl  per  far  festa  nolle  chiese  deli'  ordino:  a  peooafo  il  aer- 
vrrane  lo  stesao  de*  legati,  special  me nto  fieei  col  ibndo,  quatanque  fosse  il 
tltolc  ed  ancorchd  foes  i  no  pagabili  in  roba,  e  non  in  raottota.  Peccqio  le 
fnbricke  dJ  Conventi,  perckt  grandi  6  tpatioti,  e  paramenti  aacri,  pert&lf  c|e 
acta  con  oro  e  argento,  e  per  lo  ateaso  mottro  le  altri  ntonsili  dell*.  chiq*a. 
E  peccato  flnalmente  la  asaolnzione  che  «  daauo'  uel  Sacraoimito  dejla 
Pcniteuscla,  a  t  Bcnefattori  e  amorevoli,  perche*  data  per  ia'areaae  «  coutfia 
U  lnorito." '      . 
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canic  clifls  of  Apulia,  in  their  exile  in  foreign  climes, 
in  their  pilgrimages,  and  no  less  in  their  triumphant 
elation  when  Popes  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  se* 
verest  rule  of  St.  Francis  to  be  Christian  perfection, 
they  brooded  over  strange  revelations  of  the  future, 
which  were  current  under  various  names,  either  in- 
terpretations of  the  Apocalypse,  or  prophe-  The  Abbot  • 
cies  of  a  bolder  tone.  The  Abbot  Joachim,  <'0MWm- 
of  Flora  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  lives  as  a  Saint  in 
the  Calendar  of  Rome;*  bat  "the  Eternal  Gospel  as- 
cribed to  the  "Abbot  Joadhhn  was  to  Christianity, 
especially  the  Christianity  of  the  Latin  Church,  what 
Christianity  had  been  to  Judaism,  at  once  its  comple- 
tion and  abolition.  The  Abbot  Joachim,  indeed,  was 
not  only  reverenced  as1  a  Saint,  the  whole  Church  in- 
vested him  in  the  mantle  of  a  prophet ;  the  Church 
men  themselves  accepted  as  of  divine  revelation  all  his 
wild  ravings  or  terrible  denunciations  which  could  be 
directed  against  her  enemies.  Frederick  II.  had  been 
doomed  to  ruin  in  the  vaticinations  of  the  Abbot  of 
Flora;  but  the  Church  discovered  not,  or  refused  to 
discover,  what  elsewhere,  among  the  more  daring  en- 
thusiasts, passed  for  the  true,  if  concealed,  doctrines  of 
Joachim ;  the  Eternal  Gospel.  This  either  lurked 
undetected  in  his  acknowledged  writings,  in  the  Con- 
cordance of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  arid  his 
Comment  on  Jeremiah ;  or  at  least  for  half  a  century 
it  awoke  neither  the  blind  zeal  of  its  believers,  nor  the 
indignant  horror  of  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Church. 
So  long  the  Abbot  Joachim  was  an  ortho-  introduction 
dox,  or  unsuspected  prophet.1    But  the  holy  Gospel. 

1  Th#*  Abbot  Joachim  was  born  A.  n.  1145,  died  a.  d.  1202.     Pope  Honu- 
rint  IK.  avouched  hi**  orthodoxy.    The  Acta  Sanctorum  (vol.  vii.)  and  the 
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horror  broke  out  at  once  on  the  publication,  at  the 
close  of  this  period,  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Eternal 
Gospel.  The  Introduction  placed  what  was  called  the 
"  doctrine  of  Joachim  "  in  a  distinct  and  glaring  light, 
perhaps  first  wrought  it  into  a  system. l  The  Church 
stood  aghast.  The  monks  of  the  older  Orders,  the 
Dominicans,  the  more  lax  and  the  more  learned  Fran- 
ciscans, the  Clergy,  the  Universities,  the  Pope  himself, 
joined  in  the  alarm.  We  have  heard,  in  Paris,  the 
popular  cry,  the  popular  satire;  we  have  heard  the 
powerful  voice  of  William  of  St.  Amour  seizing  this 
all-dreaded  writing,  to  crush  both  Orders  of  Mendi- 
cants, and  expel  them  from  the  University.2  It  was 
denounced  at  Rome:  the  Pope  Alexander  IV.  com- 
manded the  instant  and  total  destruction  of  the  book. 
Excommunication  was  pronounced  against  all  who 
should  possess  the  book,  unless  it  was  brought  in  and 
burned  within  a  stated  time.  No  one  would  own  the 
perilous  authorship.  It  was  ascribed  by  the  more 
orthodox  Franciscans  to  a  Dominican,  by  the  Domin- 
icans more  justly  to  a  Franciscan.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  it  came  either  from  John  of  Parma,  or 
his  school. 

Annals  of  the  Cistercian  Order  contain  the  life  of  Joachim,  his  austerities, 
his  preaching,  his  wonders.  The  heterodoxy  on  the  Trinity  imputed  to 
him  by  the  fourth  Lateran  Council  was  probably  founded  on  misapprehen- 
sion, at  all  events  was  fully  recanted.  The  best  and  most  full  modern  ac- 
count of  this  remarkable  man  is  in  Hahn,  Geschichte  der  Ketzer  im  Mittel- 
alter,  t  iii.  p.  72  it  $tq.  Stuttgard,  1850.  See  on  his  writings  authentic 
and  unauthentic,  p.  82. 

1  According  to  flahn,  there  was  a  gradual  approximation  to  the  Book, 
through  unauthentic  writings  attributed  to  Abbot  Joachim,  in  which  he  is 
made  more  and  more  furiously  to  denounce  the  abuses  in  the  Church.  This 
is  the  new  Babylon.  —  p.  101. 

*  Comparo  back,  vol.  vi.  p.  75,  and  extracts  from  Rouian  de  la  Bo«e  and 
Kutebeeuf. 
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The  proscription  of  the  book  but  endeared  it  to  its 
followers.  The  visions  were  only  the  more  ^  Eteraal 
authentic,  the  greater  the  terror  they  excited.  QtmgtL 
With  the  Spiritualists  the  heresy  of  John  of  Parma, 
and  his  concern  with  the  prophecies,  was  among  his 
chief  titles  to  sanctity;  on  the  other  hand,  skilfully  de- 
tached from  these  opinions,  he  became,  like  Joachim 
himself,  a  canonized  saint.1  The  doctrine  of  the  Intro- 
duction blended  with  and  stimulated  all  the  democracy 
of  religion,  which  would  bring,  down  the  pomp,  pride, 
wealth  of  the  hierarchy,  and  bow  it  before  the  not  less 
proud  poverty  of  the  Franciscans!  The  enemies  of 
the  Order  proclaimed  it  as  the  universal  doctrine  of  the 
Friar  Minors :  they  would  hear  no  disclaimer.  (The 
Spirituals,  the  Fraticelli,  chiefly  the  Tertiaries  of  the 
Order,  disdained  to  disclaim,  they  rather  openly  avowed 
their  belief,  and  scoffed  at  their  more  prudent  or  less 
faithful  brethren.  But  the  Eternal  Gospel,  as  an- 
nounced in  the  Introduction,  was  the  absolute  abroga- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith.  There  were  to  be  three 
estates  of  man,  three  revelations  of  God.  Judaism 
was  that  of  the  Father,  Christianity  that  of  the  Son  ; 
that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  come,  was  coming,  was 
harbingered  by  irrefragable  signs.  At  die  commence- 
ment, and  in  the  middle  of  the. thirteenth  century,  its 
dawn  was  more  and  more  anxiously  awaited.  All 
ecclesiastical,  all  political  events  were  watched  and 
interpreted  as  its  preparation.  Passages  were  probably 
interpolated  in  Joachim's  real  writings,  announcing  the 
two  great  new  Orders,  more  especially  St.  Francis  and 
his  followers,  as  the  Baptists  of  this  new  Gospel.2    The 

1  Acta  8«octonim,  March  xix. 

1  The  Life  if  Christ  by  St.  Bonaventura,  by  its  close  Assimilation  of  St. 
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new  Gospel  was  to  throw  into  the  $hade  the  four  an- 
tiquated Evangelists*  The  Old  Testament  shop*  with 
the  brightness  of  the  stare*  the  New, with,  that-  of  tha 
moon,  the,  Eternal  Gospel  with  that,  of  the  sun*1  Tb/e 
Old  Testament  w**  the  outes.  Holy  ak>ui&  the  %w:t^ 
Holy  place,  the  Eternal  Gospel  tip; Holy  of  Holies. 
No  omens  of  the  coming  of  the  new  kingdom  iof  ;the 
Holy  Ghost  were  so  awrV  or  00  undeniable  a§,  the .  qox- 
ruptiow  of  the  Qburch ?  and  thosa  qorruptfons  wqm 
measured;  not  by  a  lofty  m^raj.  etaudafld,  but  hy  their 
departure  from. the  perfection*  the.ppvorty  of  gt<  Fraijr 
fcis.  The  Pope,  the  -hierarchy,  fell i.of.  course. :  But 
who  was  to  work  the  wonderful  -change  ? .  Whether  the 
temporal  sovereign,  Fredrick  IL,  jreturqod  to  earth,  or 
a  prmce  of  the  house  of  Arragon,  Frederick  of  Sicily, 
varied. with  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the 
greater  activity  and  success  of  Ghibellinism*.  The  more 
religious  looked  for  an  unworldly  head*  St  Francis 
himself,  or  some  one  in  the  spirit  of  St.  Francis. 

On  minds  in  this  state  of  expectant  elation*  came*  at 
OwkttiDftT,  the  close  of  the  century,  the  audden,  election 
to  the  Popedom  of  Coelestine  Yn  one  of  themaetres:  in 
lowliness  and  poverty,  anefw&L  Francis,,  to  the  Spir- 
itualists a  true  Spiritual,.  His  followers  were. hy.no 
means  all  believer*;  in  <  the  Eternal  Gospel,  but  doubtless 
n^ny  .beh«v^rs  iiv  tie  Eternal  Gospel  were  among  his 
followers;  and  in  him  they  looked  Ijbr  the  Idawn  of  the 

Francis  to  the  Satfoor  (singularly  contrasted  a*  it  is  With  Chi  gtmiiac  Goe» 
pelt,  which  it  might  seem  intended  to  supersede  ampng  the  Jfrancacana), 
ap-jears  almost  designed  to  break  this  hostile  collision. 
1-"  Autant  che  per  ea  grant  valeur 
Sofcde.clart*\soitdeeHale*t,     . 
Snrmonte  le  Soleil  la  Lime, 
Qui  trop  est  plus  trouble  et  trop,  Uttne." 

Soman  dela  Bo$e,  1243*. 
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kingdom  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Many  probably  of  both 
classes  crowded  into  the  Order  sanctioned  by  the  Pope; 
the  Coelestinians,  who,  though  suppressed  by  Boniface 
VIII.,  still  maintained  their  profound  reverence  for  the 
erne  genuine  Pope,  were  bound  together  in  common 
brotherhood  by  their  sympathy  with  Ccelestine  and 
their  hatred  of  Boniface:  they  became  a  wide  if  not 
strictly  organized  sect. 

During  the  Papacy  of  Boniface,  perhaps  at  the  height 
rf  his  feud  with  King  Philip,  arose  another  Jean  Peter 
prophet,  or,  what  was  even  more  authonta-  a.©,  mw. 
tive,  an  interpreter  of  Scriptural  prophecy.  John 
Peter  Oliva  sent  forth,  among  the  severe  and  fiery 
Franciscans  of  Provence,  his  Comment  on  the  Apoo- 
alypse,  consentient  with,  or  at  least  sounding  to  most 
ears  like,  the  Eternal  Gospel.1  John  Peter  Oliva  be- 
held, in  the  seven  seals  of  that  mysterious  vision,  seven 
states  of  the  Church:  —  I.  That  of  her  foundation 
under  the  Apostles.  II.  The  age  of  the  Martyrs. 
III.  The  age  of  the  exposition  of  the  faith,  and  the 
confutation  of  insurgent  heresies.  IV.  That  of  the 
Anchorites,  who  fled  into  the  desert  to  subdue  the  flesh, 
enlightening  the  Church  like  the  sun  and  the  stars. 
Y.  That  of  the  monastic  communities,  both  secular  and 
regular,  some  severe,  some  condescending  to  human 
infirmity,  but  holding  temporal  possessions.  VI.  The 
renovation  of  the  true  evangelic  life,  the  overthrow  of 
Antichrist,  the  final  conversion  of  the  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, the  reedification  of  the  primitive  Church.  The 
VIl.th  was  to  come :  it  was  to  be  on  earth  a  wonderful 

1  The  opinions  of  John  Peter  Olrra,  are  known  by  the  report  of  an  in* 
qnuitorU]  commission,  on  sixty  articles,  bat  the  articles  are  cited  in  the 
words  of  Oliva's  commentary.  —  Baluzii  MiscelL  L 
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and  qiiiet  preenjoyment  of  future  glory,  as  though  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  had  descended  upon  the  earth  ;  in 
the  other  life,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  glorifi- 
cation of  the  saints,  the  consummation  of  all  things.1 
The  sixth  period  had  dawned,  the  antiquated  Church 
was  to  be  done  away ;  Christ's  law  was  to  be  reenacted 
his  life  and  crucifixion  to  be  repeated.  St  Francis 
took  the  place  of  Christ ;  he  was  the  Angel  of  the 
opening  of  the  sixth  seal;  he  was  one  with  Christ  — 
he  was  Christ  again  scourged,  Christ  again  crucified  — 
the  image  and  the  form  of  Christ.2  He  had  the  same 
ineffable  sanctity ;  his  glorious  stigmata  were  the  wounds 
of  Clirist.8  The  rule  of  St.  Francis  was  the  true, 
proper,  evangelic  rule,  observed  by  Christ  himself  and 
by  his  Apostles.4  As  Christ  rose  again,  so  should  the 
perfect  state  of  Franciscanism  rise  again,  John  Peter 
Oliva  asserted  the  truth  of  the  visions  of  Abbot 
Joachim,  as  interpreted  in  the  famous  Introduction; 
Oliva's  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  was  but  in  an- 
other form  the  Everlasting  Gospel.  The  Father  in  the 
Law  had  revealed  himself  in  awe  and  terror ;  Christ 
as  the  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Gospel.  In  the  third 
age  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  be  as  a  flame  and  furnace 
of  divine  love ;  there  was  to  be  a  kind  of  revel  of  de- 
lights and  spiritual  joys,  in  which  there  was  not  only 

*  Article  I. 

2  "  In  sexto  statu  rejects  carnali  Ecctesift  et  vetustate  prions  steculi  reno- 
mbitur  Christi  lex  et  vita  et  crux.  Propter  quod  in  ejus  initio  Franciscua 
apparuit  Christi  plagis  characterizatus,  et  Christo  totua  concrudflxui  et 
configuratus."  —  IX. 

8  In  its  spirit  and  much  of  its  language,  Oliva  anticipated  the  profane 
Liber  Conformitatum. 

4  "  Rcgulam  Minorum  per  Beatum  Franciscum  editam  esse  vere  et  pro*, 
prie  illam  Evangelicam  quam  Christua  seipso  servavit  et  Apostolis  im- 
poauit"    St  Francis,  like  the  Redeemer,  had  his  twelve  apostles.  —  A. 
XXII.  XXXI. 
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to  be  a  simple  intelligence,  but  a  savor  and  palpable 
experience  of  the  truth  of  the  Son  —  of  the  power  of 
the  Father.1  Both  systems  affixed  the  name  of  Baby- 
lon, the  great  harlot,  the  adulteress,  to  the  dominant 
Church — to  that  which  asserted  itself  to  be  the  One 
true  Church.1  Oliva  swept  away  as  corrupt,  superflu- 
ous, obsolete,  the  whole  sacerdotal  polity  —  Pope,  prel- 
ates, hierarchy.  Their,  work  was  done,  their  doom 
sealed :  these  were  old  things  passed  away ;  new  things, 
the  one  universal  rule  of  St.  Francis,  was  to  be  the 
faith  of  man.  As  Herod  and  Pilate  had  conspired 
against  Christ,  so  the  worldly,  luxurious,  simoniacal 
Church  arrayed  herself  against  St.  Francis.  In  her 
drunkenness  of  wrath,  the  Church  flamed  out  against 
spiritual  men,  but  her  days  were  counted,  her  destiny 
at  hand. 

These  wild  doctrines  and  wild  prophecies  mingled  in 
other  quarters  with  other  obnoxious  opinions,  all  equal- 
ly hostile  to  the  great  sacerdotal  monarchy  of  Rome, 
and  to  the  ruling  hierarchy.  Of  all  these  kindred 
heresiarchs  the  strangest  in  her  doctrine  and  in  her  fate 
was  Wflhelmina,  a  Bohemian.  She  appeared  in  Milan, 
and  announced  her  Gospel,  a  profane  and  fantastic 
parody,  centring  upon  herself  the  great  tenet  of  the 
Frau'celli,  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  her,  the 
daughter,  she  averred,  of  Constance  Queen  of  Bohe- 

*  u  Ergo  in  tertio  tempore  (there  were  three  Times,  as  in  the  Everlasting 
Gospel,  through  seven  Periods)  Spiritus  Sanctus  exhibebit  se  ut  flaminara 
•Cfornaeem  divini  amoris  .  .  .  et  ut  tripudium  spiritualium  jubilationum 
et  juconditatum.  per  quam*non  solum  airaplici  mteHigenti&,  sed  etiam  gus- 
tatrH  et  palpativa  experientia  videbitur  omnia  Veritas  Sapientise  Verbi  Dei 
facmmati  et  potential  Dei  Patris." 

*  The  Inquisitors  drew  this  inference  and  justified  it  by  these  quotations: 
— "Intotoisto  Tractatu  per  Babylonem  ipse  intclligit  Rcclesiam  Roma- 
ic* .  .  .  que  non  est  meretrix  sed  virgo."  —  civ.  Conf.  vii.  xix. 
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mia,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  incarnate.  Her  birth  had  its 
annunciation,  but  the  angel  Raphael  took  the  place  of 
the  angel  Gabriel.  She  was  very  God  and  very  wom- 
an. She  came  to  save  Jews,  Saracens,  false  Christians, 
as  the  Saviour  the  true  Christians.  Her  human  nature 
was  to  die  as  that  of  Christ  had  died.  She  wad  to  rise 
again  and  ascend  into  heaven.  As  Christ  had  left  hit 
vicar  upon  earth,  so  Wiihelmina  left  the  holy  nun, 
Mayfreda.  Mayfreda  was  to  celebrate  the  mass  at  her 
sepulchre,  to  preach  her  gospel  in  the  great  church  at 
Milan,  afterwards  at  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  She  was  to 
be  a  female  Pope,  with  full  papal  power  to  baptize 
Jews,  Saracens,  unbelievers.  The  four  Gospels  were 
replaced  by  four  Wilhelminian  evangelists.  She  was 
to  be  seen  by  her  disciples,  as  Christ  after  his  resurrec- 
tion. Plenary  indulgence  was  to  be  granted  to  all  who 
visited  the  convent  of  Chiaravalle,  as  to  those  who 
visited  the  tomb  of  our  Lord :  it  was  to  become  the 
great  centre  of  pilgrimage.  Her  apostles  were  to  have 
their  Judas,  to  be  delivered  by  him  to  the  Inquisition. 
But  the  most  strange  of  all  was  that  Wiihelmina, 
whether  her  doctrines  were  kept  secret  to  the  initiate,1 
lived  unpersecuted,  and  died  in  peace  and  in  the  odor 
of  sanctity.  She  was  buried  first  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  in  Or  to  ;  her  body  was  afterwards  carried  to  the 
convent  of  Chiaravalle.  Moaks  preached  her  funeral 
sermon ;  the  Saint  wrought  miracles ;  lamps  and  wax 
candles  burned  in  profuse  splendor  at  her  altar ;  she 
A.t>.  ttSl  ^ad  three  annual  festivals  ;  her  Pope,  May- 
to  ^^  freda,  celebrated  mass.  It  was  not  till  twen- 
ty years  after  that  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Milanese  clergy 

1  Had  the  assimilation  of  St.  Francis  to  the  Saviour  taken  off  the  start- 
ling profaneness  of  this? 
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awoke  in  dismay  and  horror;  the  wonder-working 
bones  of  St  Wilhelmina  were  dug  up  and  burned ; 
Mayfreda  and  one  Andrea  Saramita  expiated  at  the 
stake  the  long  unregarded  blasphemies  of  their  mis- 
tress.1 

Nor  was  this  wild  woman  the  only  heretic  who 
cheated  the  unsuspecting  wonder  of  the  age  pongnupoof 
into  saint  worship ;  there  were  others  whose  **"***- 
piety  and  virtues  won  that  homage  which  was  rudely 
stripped  away  from  the  heterodox.  Pongilupo  of  For- 
ma had  embraced  Waldensian,  or  possibly  Albigensian 
opinions :  he  was  of  the  sect  known  in  Bagnola,  a 
Provencal  town.  He  died  at  Ferrara ;  he  was  splen- 
didly buried  in  the  cathedral,  and  left  sueh  fame  fox 
holiness  that  the  people  crowded  round  his  tomb ;  his 
intercessory  prayers  restored  health  to  the  sick;  his 
miracles  seemed  so  authentic  that  the  Canons,  the 
Bishop  himself  Albert,  a  man  esteemed  almost  a  saint 
at  Ferram,  solemnly  heard  the  cause,  and  reoeived  the 
deposition  of  the  witnesses.  But  the  stern  Dominican 
Iaquiskors  of  Ferrara  had  a  keener  vision ;  die  sainted 
PongUnpo  was  condemned  as  an  irreclaimable,  a  re- 
lapsed heretic ;  the  Canons  were  reduced  to  an  humili* 
atmg  acknowledgment  of  their  infatuation.9 


iMaratarJ,  Ant.  HaL  7#,4rom  the  original  records.  Tie  Author  of  the 
Annals  ef  Colour  calls  bar  an  Englishwoman  of  extraordinary  beauty.  — 
Apod  Boehraer,  Pontes,  i.  p.  80.  In  the  process  there  is  no  charge  of  un- 
ehsatiry.  Corto,  Scoria  di  Milanot  p.  159,  gives  the  popular  view  ia  which 
lbs  sect  ia  aoevaad  of  all  the  promiscuous  license  which  is  the  ordinary 
charge  against  all  secret  religions.  In  the  same  document,  which  embraces 
the  process  of  Wilhelmina,  is  that  of  Stephen  of  Corcoreso,  who  was  ao 
ammsd  of  Arreting  heretics,  and  as  ocmoerned  in  the  murder  of  the  Inquisi- 
tor, Peter  Martyr. 

*Maratori  adduces  other  instances  of  these  fraudulent  yet  successful  at- 
■sssts  at  obtaining  the  honors  of  Saintship.  —Ibid. 
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Of  far  higher,  and  therefore  more  odious  name,  was 
Dolcino  of  Novara,  who  became  the  fierce  apostle  of  * 
new  sect,  of  kindred  tenets  with  the  Fraticelli  or 
spiritual  Franciscans,  with  some  leaven  of  the  old  doc- 
trines of  the  Patarines  (the  Puritans)  of  Lombardy. 
His  was  not  a  community  of  meek  and  dreaming  en- 
thusiasts, or  at  the  worst  of  stubborn  and  patient  fa- 
natics ;  they  became  a  tribe,  goaded  by  persecution  to 
take  up  arms  in  their  own  defence,  and  only  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  arms.  The  patriarch  and  protomartyr  of 
this  sect  was  Gerard  Sagarelli  of  Parma,  then  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Spiritualists. 

Gerard  Sagarelli  seemed  to  aspire  to  found  a  new 
oewd  Saga-  Order  more  beggarly  than  the  most  beggarly 
rBm-  of  the   Franciscans:   he  had  much   of  the 

Fraticelli,  but  either  of  himself  determined  or  was 
driven  to  form  a  separate  community.  Pope  Innocent 
had  at  first  rejected  St.  Francis  as  a  simple  half-crazy 
enthusiast,  so  the  Franciscans  drove  Sagarelli  from  their 
doors  as  a  lunatic  idiot.  As  Francis  aspired  to  the  per- 
fect imitation  of  the  Saviour,  so  Sagarelli  to  that  of  the 
Apostles.  He  still  haunted  the  inhospitable  cloister 
and  church  of  the  Franciscans,  which  would  not  re- 
ceive him  as  their  inmate.  A  lamp  burned  day  and 
night  within  the  precincts,  which  cast  its  mysterious 
light  on  a  picture  and  representation  of  the  Apostles. 
Sagarelli  sat  gazing  on  the  holy  forms,  and  thought  that 
the  apostle  rose  within  his  soul.  He  determined  to  put 
on  the  dress  in  which  the  painter,  according  to  his  fancy 
or  according  to  convention,  had  arrayed  the  holy  twelve. 
His  wild  long  hair  flowed  down  his  shoulders ;  his  thick 
beard  fell  over  his  breast ;  he  put  rude  sandals  on  his 
bare  feet ;  he  wore  a  tunic  and  a  cloak  clasped  beforet 
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of  the  dullest  white  and  of  the  coarsest  sackcloth ;  he 
had  a  cord,  like  the  Franciscans,  round  his  waist.  He 
had  some  small  property,  a  house  in  Parma ;  he  sold  it, 
went  out  into  the  market-place  with  his  money  in  a 
leathern  purse,  and  taking  the  seat  on  which  the 
Podesta  was  accustomed  to  sit,  flung  it  among  the 
scrambling  boys,  to  show  his  contempt  and  utter  aban- 
donment of  the  sordid  dross.  He  was  not  content  to 
be  an  apostle  ;  he  would  surpass  St.  Francis  himself  in 
imitation  of  their  Master,  not  of  his  death  but  of  his 
infancy.  He  underwent  circumcision  ;  he  laid  himself 
in  a  cradle,  was  wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes,  and,  it 
is  said,  even  received  the  breast  from  some  wild  female 
believer.1  In  Parma,  Sagarelli,  though  for  several 
years  he  prayed  and  preached  repentance  and  beggary 
in  the  streets,  had  a  very  few  followers :  in  the  neigh- 
borhood his  loud  shrill  preaching  had  more  success. 
At  length  at  Faenza,  he  who  had  been  beheld  with 
contempt  or  compassion  at  Parma,  became  the  head  of 
an  undisciplined  yet  organised  sect.  He  found  his  way 
back,  if  not  into  the  city,  into  the  diocese  of  Parma. 

The  utmost  aim  of  Sagarelli  was  the  foundation  of  a 
new  Mendicant  brotherhood :  for  those  who  had  taken 
the  vow  of  poverty  would  not  endure  one  poorer  than 
themselves:  his  followers  called  themselves  the  Apos- 
tles, or  the  Apostolic  Brethren,  or  the  Perfect.  They 
were  but  Spiritual  Franciscans  under  a  new  name. 

Obizzo  Sanvitale,  the  Bishop  of  Parma,  was  of  the 
Genoese  house  of  Fieschi,  nephew  of  Innocent  IV.a 

1  Read  Moebeim'e  account  of  Sagarelli,  Geschkhte  des  Apostel-Ordena, 
ia  hit  two  volumes  of  German  Essays.  This  Essay  is  a  model  of  the  kind 
af  Diawrtition  to  which  later  inquirers'  have  added  little  or  nothing. 
Miheim  doubts,  I  hardly  aee  why,  th'm  last  extravagance. 

*  Obizzo  Sanvitale  was  promoted  by  Alexander  IV.,  the  great  patron  0/ 
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This  haughty  and  turbulent  Prelate  permitted  not  the 
Inquisitors  to  lord  it  .in  his  city ;  the  Inquisitor*  were 
the  victims  of  popular  insurrection.  When  in  the  act 
of  burning  some  hapless  heretics  they  were  attacked, 
dispersed,  driven  from  the  city.  Parma  defied  an  in- 
terdict, and  for  a  time  refused  to  readmit  the  Inquisi- 
tors, 

SagareUi  himself  had  now  been  preaching  above 
jud.  1280.  twenty  years,  either  despised  as  a  fanatic  qr 
dissembling  his  more  obnoxious  opinions.  He  was 
summoned  before  the  Bishop,  who,  in  compassion  or 
disdain,  not  only  spared  his  life,  but  allowed  the  beggar 
of  beggars  the  crumbs  from  his  lordly  table*  The  sect 
of  SagareUi  was  no  doubt  among  those  unauthorized 
Orders  against  which  Honorius  IV.  issued  his  Bull. 
*.».128B.  SagareUi  was  banished  from  Parma;  he  re- 
turned again,  and  was  thrown  into  prison ;  some  of  his 
followers  were  burned.  At  length,  under  the  Pontifi- 
cate of  Boniface  VIII.,  in  the  year  of  jubHee,  when 
Christendom  was  under  its  access  of  passionate  devo- 
tion, the  Inquisition,  the  Dominican  Inquisition,  re- 
sumed its  full  power  in  Parma.  SagareUi  was  seized ; 
once  he  abjured,  or  seemed  to  abjure,  but  the  remorse- 
less Manfred,  the  Great  Inquisitor,  would  not  lose  his 
prey.  That  abjuration  surrendered  him  as  a  relapsed 
heretic  to  his  irrevocable  doom :  he  was  condemned  to 

Franciscanism,  a.  d.  1257.  In  the  Baptistery,  which  he  began  to  build  at 
Parma — M  mirabilis  architecture,  picturis  non  spernendis  exornatue"  — 
appeared  in  high  honor  the  genuine  likeness  of  Si.  Francis.  Obuso  was  a 
strong  defender  of  ecclesiastical  rights:  he  laid  an  interdict  on  the  Prater 
(the  Podesta?)  of  Parma.  He  bore  persecutions  with  a  masculine  spirit; 
and  defended  himself  so  well  against  his  calumniators,  that  he  waa  pre- 
sented by  Boniface  VIII.  (A.  d.  1293)  to  the  archiepiscopate  of  BareniM. 
There  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  />•*****»*  convent. — Ughalli,  Itajfa 
Eacra,  ii.  p.  227. 
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the  flames*  By  one  wild  account  of  this  terrible  acene, 
in  the  midst  of  the  fire  the  voice  of  the  heretic  was 
heard,  "Help,  Asmodeus,"  At  once  the  fire  went 
out.  Thrice  it  was  rekindled,  thrice  at  that  powerful 
spell  it  smouldered  into  harmlessness.  Nothing  was  to 
be  done  but  to  appeal  to  a  more  potent  name.  The 
Host  was  brought,  the  heretic  agjain  bound  on  the  pile, 
again  the  flames  biassed.  "  Help,  Asmodeus,"  again 
cried  Sagarelli.  There  was  a  wailing  in  the  air :  "  One 
stronger  than  ourselves  is  here/'  The  fire  did  its  terri- 
ble work.  Such  things  were  believed  in  those  days. 
No  one  shuddered  with  horror  at  the  body  of  the  raer 
ciful  Saviour  being  employed  on  such  fearful  office.1 

Dolcino,  born  at  a  village  near  Novara,  either  Prato 
or  Tragantino,  caught  up  the  prophet's  man-  d,***)*, 
tie  at  the  fiery  departure  of  Sagarelli.  The  Nomr*- 
new  heresiareh  was  no  humble  follower :  he  had  neither 
the  prudence  nor  the  timidity  of  the  eider  teacher  to 
disguise  or  to  dissemble  his  opinions.  He  was  a  man 
cast  in  an  iron  mould ;  not  only  with  that  eloquence 
which  carries  away  a  host  of  hearers  with  an  outburst 
of  passionate  attachment  and  is  gone,  but  that  which 
sinks  deep  into  the  souls  of  men,  and  works  a  stern, 
enduring,  death-defying  fanaticism.  He  must  have 
possessed  wonderful  powers  of  organization,  and,  as 
appeared,  by  inspiration,  extraordinary  military  skill. 
Obscurity  and  mystery  perhaps  even  in  his  own  day 
hang  over  the  youth  and  early  life  of  Dolcino.  He 
was  said  to  have  sprung  from  a  noble  family,  the  Tor- 
nielli;  he  was  not  improbably  the  son  of  a  married 
Lombard  priest.     Either  before  or  immediately  after 

1 1  •*•  thfcfafcttnoe  to  Jacob  *b  Aqnia,  in  the  recently  published  Monu- 
«ota  Hist  SabaadUs;  to  Sign.  Mariotti,  Dolcino  de  Novara. 
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the  death  of  Sagarelli,  he  was  in  the  Tyrol,  and  in  the 
diocese  of  Trent,  where  lurked  no  doubt  many  heirs  of 
the  doctrines  of  Arnold  of  Brescia :  it  might  be  too  of 
the  Waldensians  and  other  anti-sacerdotalists.  The 
stern  Franciscan  Bishop  of  Trent,  Buon  Accolti,  drove 
him  back  to  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps.  As  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Apostolic  Brethren,  on  the 
death  of  Sagarelli  he  was  expelled  from  Milan,  from 
Como,  from  Brescia,  from  Bergamo.  According  to 
one  account  he  took  refuge  beyond  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
among  the  wild  forests  of  Dalmatia.1 

But  he  was  everywhere  present  by  his  doctrines. 
His  tenets.  His  epistles  became  the  Gospel,  his  prophecies 
the  Koran  of  the  Order.  Of  his  three  epistles,  which 
contained  the  chief  part  of  his  doctrines,  two  still  sur- 
vive. Like  the  Franciscan  Spiritualists,  the  Apostles 
of  Parma  had  their  periods  and  eras  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  There  were  four  states  of  man :  —  I.  That 
of  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  when  not  only  mar- 
riage but  polygamy  was  lawful  for  the  propagation  of 
the  human  race.1  II.  That  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles, 
who  had  taught  that  virginity  was  better  than  marriage, 
poverty  than  riches,  to  live  without  property  better  than 
to  hold  possessions.  This  period  closed  with  St.  Silves- 
ter. III.  In  the  third,  the  evil  and  iron  age,  the  love 
of  the  people  began  to  wax  cold  towards  God  and  their 
neighbor:  the  Church  assumed  wealth  and  temporal 
power.     All  Popes,  from  St.  Silvester,  had  been  pre- 

i  Mosheim  seems  not  to  doubt  the  residence  in  Dalmatia.  His  reasoning 
is  plausible;  but  on  this  point  alone  that  severe  writer  yields,  it  appears  to 
me,  to  conjecture. ' 

*  Compare  Mosheim's  very  ingenious  reading  of  a  passage  in  the  epistle 
of  Dolcino:  "  In  quo  statu  laudabat  bonum  Ariose  nnmerum  eum  (uxorum 
M.)  cAunft  multiplicand!  genus  humanum."  —  Dissert.,  p.  846. 
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varicators  and  deceivers,  except  Coekstine  V.  The 
rule  of  St.  Benedict,  the  life  of  the  monks,  had  been 
the  saving  goodness  of  that  age.  When  the  love  of  the 
monks  as  of  the  clergy  grew  cold,  virtue  and  holiness 
had  perished;  all  were  evil,  haughty,  avaricious,  un- 
chaste. St  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  had  surpassed  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict  and  of  the  monks,  but  this  too  was 
but  for  a  time.  The  iron  age  was  to  come  to  a  terrible 
end,  which  was  to  sweep  away  Pope,  prelates,  monks, 
friars.  But,  IV.  Gerard  of  Parma  began  the  fourth, 
the  golden  age  —  that  of  true  Apostolic  perfection. 
The  Dolcinites  too  had  their  Apocalyptic  interpreta* 
tions.  The  Seven  Angels  were,  of  Ephesus,  St.  Bene- 
dict; of  Pergamus,  Pdpe  Silvester;  of  Sardis,  St. 
Francis ;  of  Laodicea,  St.  Dominic ;  of  Smyrna,  Ge- 
rard of  Parma ;  of  Thyatira,  Dolcino  of  Novara ;  of 
Philadelphia,  the  future  great  and  holy  Pope. 

Against  the  ruling  Popes  they  were  more  fearless 

and  denunciatory.     The  Popedom  was  the  AntKPtpft, 

great  harlot  of  the  Revelations.     In  the  lat-  teneto- 

ter  days  there  were  to  be  four  Popes,  the  first  and  last 

good,  the  second  and  third  bad.     The  first  good  Pope 

was  Coelestine  V.,  whose  memory  they  reverenced  with 

the  zeal  of  all  the  idolaters  of  poverty.     The  first  of 

the  bad  was  Boniface  VIII.     The  third  they  did  not 

name:  no  one  could  be  at  a  loss  for  their  meaning.1 

As  to  the  fourth,  John  XXII.  had  not  ascended  the 

throne  before  Dolcino  and  most  of  his  partisans  had 

perished;  but  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 

conceived  (nor  could  the  apostles,  the  successors  of 

Dolcino,  conceive)  a  Pontiff  except  from  his  lowly 

birth,  so  opposite  to  the  unworldly,  bumble,  poverty* 

1  Benedict  XI.  seems  to  have  been  passed  over. 
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loving  ideal  of  a  Pontiff.  According  to  them,  no  Pope 
could  give  absolution  who  was  not  holy  as  St.  Peter ; 
in  poverty  absolutely  without  property ;  in  lowliness 
not  exciting  wars,  persecuting  no  one,  allowing  every 
one  to  live  in  freedom  of  conscience.1  They  weie 
amenable  to  no  Papal  censure  (from  some  lingering 
awe  they  left  to  the  Pope  the  power  of  issuing  decrees 
and  appointing  to  dignities)  ;  but  no  Pope  had  author- 
ity to  command  them,  by  excopimunication,  to  abandon 
the  way  of  perfection,  nor  could  they  be  summoned 
before  the  Inquisition  for  following  after  that  same 
perfection.2 

The  Dolcinites  had  their  strong  but  peculiar  Ghibel- 
Ghibeuinim.  linism.  Their  prophetic  hopes  rested  on  tlie 
Sicilian  House  of  Arragon.  Frederick  of  Arragon 
was  to  enter  Rome  on  the  Nativity,  in  the  year  1835 
(so  positive  and  particular  were  they  in  their  vaticina- 
tions), to  become  Emperor,  to  create  nine  Kings  (or 
rather,  according  to  the  Apocalypse,  ten),  to  put  to 
death  the  Pope,  his  prelates,  and  the  monks.  The 
Church  was  to  be  reduced  to  her  primitive  Apostolic 
poverty.  Dolcino  was  to  be  Pope,  if  then  alive,  for 
three  years;  and  then  came  the  Perfect  Pope,  by 
special  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  might  be 
Dolcino  himself  holy  as  St  Peter,  or  Gerard  of  Parma, 
restored  to  life.  Then  Antichrist  was  to  come;  the 
Perfect  Pope  was  to  be  wrapt  for  a  time  to  Paradise 
with  Enoch  and  Elias ;  after  the  fall  of  Antichrist  he 
was  to  return  and  convert  the  whole  world  to  the  faith 
of  Christ. 

1 "  Non  fovendo  guerras,  nee  aKqaem  pereequendo,  Bed  pernoittendo  vi- 
rere  quemlibet  in  suA  libertate."  —  AdditameuL,  Hist.  Dolcin.  apud  Hu* 
fatori. 

»  Hist  Dolcin.  p.  05. 
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Dolcino  and  his  followers  first  appear  as  an  organized 
community  in  Gattinara  and  the  Val  St*ia  in  *.*.  laoi. 

Tk»     1  rrn  i  »n   i  •  »         *  fn  tllB  Val 

riedmont.  That  beautiful  region  at  tiie  foot  deMa. 
of  the  lower  Alps,  with  green  upland  meadows,  shaded 
by  fine  chestnut  groves,  and  watered  by  the  clear  Sesia 
and  the  streams  which  rail  into  it,  had  been  but  recent* 
\y  possessed  by  the  great  Ghibelline  family,  the  Bland- 
rate.  To  this  land  believers  in  these  popular  tenets 
flocked  from  all  quarters,  from  the  Alpine  valleys,  from 
beyond  the  Alps.  They  proclaimed  that  all  duties 
were  to  yield  to  the  way  of  perfection:  the  bishop 
might  quit  his  see,  the  priest  his  parish,  the  monk  his 
cloister,  the  husband  his  wife,  the  wife  her  husband,  to 
join  the  one  true  Church.  Dolcino  in  one  respect  dis- 
carded, or  (it  is  doubtful  which)  boasted  himself  su- 
perior in  asceticism  to  the  severity  of  most  of  the  for- 
mer sects.  Each,  like  the  apostle,  had  "  a  sister :  "  with 
that  sister  every  one  aspired  to  live  in  the  most  un- 
blemished chastity.  It  is  even  said,  but  by  their  ene- 
mies, that  they  delighted  to  put  that  chastity  to  the  most 
perilous  trial.  Dolcino  had  a  sister  like  the  rest,  the 
beautiful  Margarita,  a  Tyrolese  maiden  of  a  wealthy 
family,  of  whom  he  had  become  enamored  with  pro- 
fane or  holy  love,  when  beyond  the  Alps.  By  him  she 
was  asserted  to  be  a  model  and  miracle  of  perfect 
purity :  his  enemies  of  course  gave  out  that  she  was 
his  mistress.1  At  the  close  of  their  dark  destiny  she 
was  taunted  as  though  she  were  pregnant.  "  If  so," 
replied  the  confident  followers  of  Dolcino,  and  Dolcino 

tt 

lu  Secant  docebei  Araasfam,  nomine  Margaretam,  quara  dioebat  se 
tone  man  worm  in  Christ*,  provide  at  honeat& ;  et  qaia  deprehenaa  foil 
en*  gravida,  ipee  at  alii  aaaavenuit  eaaa  gravidam  de  Spiritu  Sancto."- 
Adtitament^  p.  4S0. 
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himself,  "  it  must  be  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  All  this, 
however,  is  belied  by  other  and  not  less  unfriendly  au- 
thorities.1 But  these  peaceful  sectaries  (peaceful,  at 
least,  so  far  as  overt  acts,  if  hardly  so  in  their  all-level- 
ling doctrines)  could  not  be  long  left  in  peace.  In  all 
respects  but  in  their  denunciation  against  the  hierarchy 
they  were  severely  orthodox :  they  accepted  the  full 
creed  of  the  Church,  and  only  superadded  that  tenet. 
Already,  soon  after  his  accession,  Clement  V.,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  clergy  and  the  Guelfs  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, had  issued  his  Bull  for  their  total  extirpation. 
Already  there  were  menaces,  signs,  beginnings  of  per- 
secution: the  Inquisition  was  in  movement.  Almost 
at  once  the  sect  became  an  army.  On  a  mountain 
called  Balnera,  or.  Valnera,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Sesia,  they  pitched  their  camp  and  built 
their  town.  Dolcino  himself  found  hospitable  reception 
with  a  faithful  disciple,  a  rich  land-owner,  Milano  Sola. 
They  gave  out  that  God  might  be  worshipped  as  well 
in  the  deep  forest,  on  the  snowy  crag,  as  in  the  church. 
The  first  attempt  at  hostility  against  them  ended  in 
shameful  discomfiture.  The  Podest&  of  Varallo  headed 
an  attack:  he  was  ignominiously  defeated,  taken,  re- 
deemed at  a  large  ransom.  Dolcino  and  his  followers 
(they  were  now  counted  by  thousands)  were  masters 
of  the  whole  rich  Val  Sesia.     But  the  thunder-clouds 


1  Mosheim  justly  observes  that  in  the  authentic  documents  there  is  no 
charge  of  licentiousness  against  the  earlier  or  later  apostles;  neither  In  the 
bulls  of  Hon  onus  IV.  or  Nicolas  IV.,  nor  in  any  reports  of  the  trials,  more 
especially  the  very  curious  examination  at  a  much  later  period  of  Peter 
of  Lugo  at  Toulouse,  in  Limborch,  Hist.  Inquisitionis.  "Alicia  die 
Gerichtsregister,  so  wohl  zu  T hoi o use,  als  zn  Veroelli  sprechen  sie  von 
dieser  Anklage  los,  weil  sie  ihnen  keine  Unreinigkeit,  keine  Uebertretung 
«er  Gesetze  von  der  Zucht  und  Keuscheit  vorwerfen."  —  P.  906. 
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were  gathering.  No  sooner  was  the  Papal  Bull  pro- 
claimed than  the  Guelfic  nobles  met  in  arms :  they  took 
a  solemn  oath  in  the  church  of  Scopa  to  exterminate 
these  proscribed  and  excommunicated  heretics.  This 
formidable  league  wanted  not  a  formidable  captain. 
The  Bishop  Rainieri,  of  the  noble  and  Guelfic  family 
of  the  Avogadri,  now  ruled  in  Vercelli.  He  set  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  crusade.  Dolcino's  followers  had 
become  soldiers,  Dolcino  a  general  of  more  than  com- 
mon sagacity  and  promptitude.  He  made  a  bold  march 
along  the  sharp  mountain  ridge,  and  seized  a  strong 
position,  the  bare  rock,  still  called  Monte  Calvo.  The 
despair  of  fanaticism  is  terrible.  The  con- June  1. 
flirts  became  murderous  on  both  sides.  Thrice  at  least 
the  forces  of  the  Bishop  suffered  disgraceful  defeat. 
The  Bishop  saw  his  whole  diocese  a  desolate  waste: 
even  the  churches  were  sacrilegiously  despoiled,  the 
images  of  the  Madonnas  were  mutilated,  the  holy  ves- 
sels carried  off.  They  broke  the  bells  and  threw  down 
the  belfries.1  But  the  stronger  the  position  of  Dolcino, 
the  greater  his  weakness.  How  were  thousands  to  find 
food  on  those  bleak  inhospitable  crags  ?  The  aggres- 
sion of  their  persecutors  had  made  them  warriors :  it 
now  made  them  robbers.  Society  had  declared  war 
against  them:  they  declared  war  against  society. 
Famine  knows  no  laws:  it  makes  laws  of  its  own. 
They  proclaimed  their  full  right  of  plunder,  for  with- 
out plunder  they  could  not  live :  all  was  to  them  just, 
except  the  desertion  of  their  faith*2     Frightful  tales 

1  St  Mariotti  well  observes  that  their  hostility  to  the  bells  and  belfries  is 
ttfelligibie  enough.  They  were  rung  aa  a  tocsin  to  rouse  the  country  in 
eve  of  aa  attack  by  the  Dolcinites. 

*  *  hea  derobare,  carccrare  et  queecunque  mala  inferre  Christian*,  potraa 
aaaai  atori  et  destruens  eorum  fideni.'*  —  Additamenta. 
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are  told  of  their  cruelty  in  their  last  wild  place  of  ref- 
uge ;  for  they  left  hi  the  mountain  hold,  on  the  bare 
rock,  the  weak  and  defenceless  of  their  body ;  set  oft' 
again  with  the  same  promptitude  and  intelligence,  over 
mountain   ridges  and  deep  snows,  and  seized  a  still 
stronger  height,  Mount  Zerbal,  called  after  them  Monte 
Gazzart),  above  Triverio.     Here  for  some  months  they 
defied  all  attack.     The  Bishop,  grown  wiser  by  perpet- 
ual discomfiture,  was  content  to  blockade  all  the  passes* 
Starvation  grew  more  intense;    the  women  and  the 
weakly,  who  had  been  left  on  Monte  Calvo,  found 
slowly  their  way  to  Mount  Zerbal,  and  aggravated  the 
distress.     The  women,  if  they  did  not  join  in  the  war, 
urged  on  the  fierce  irresistible  sallies  from  their  unap- 
proachable mountain  hold.     They  burst  at  one  time  on 
the  town  of  Triverio,  and  thoroughly  sacked  it     It 
was  on  the  prisoners  in  these  expeditions  that  they 
wreaked  their  most  merciless  vengeance,  or  rather  de- 
termined to  turn  them  most  relentlessly  to  their  advan- 
tage.     Gibbets  were  erected  upon  the  brow  of  the 
sheer  precipice,  on  which  the  inhabitants  from  below 
might  behold  their  husbands,  brothers,  and   kindred 
suspended,  and  slowly  yielding  up  their  lives.     It  wa» 
made  known  that  they  might  be  ransomed  for  food,  or 
wtiat  would  purchase  food.1     Redemption  at  such  a 
price  could  not  be  permitted  by  the  inflexible  Bishop. 
Men  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  became  wild  beasts ;  they 
were  reduced  to  the  scantiest,  most  loathsome  food  ; 
they  ate  everything  indiscriminately;  it  is  said  as  an 

1 "  Clam  multos  aKos  vivos  suspeaderant,  ridentibus  uxoribas  at  parent*- 
bus,  quia  non  volebant  se  redimere  ex  arbitrio  praedfetorum  canam."~» 
Hist  Dolcin.  p.  497.  The  ransom  of  the  Podesta  of  VaraUo  had  bactt  ox- 
acted  in  kind,  that  is,  in  means  of  subsistence. 
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aggravation  during  Lent1  They  had  passed  the  wild 
dreary  winter  on  these  steep,  dismal,  hungry  peaks. 
They  ate  rats,  hares,  dogs,  chopped  grass,  even  more 
horrible  food.  Numancia  or  Jerusalem  beheld  not 
more  frightful  banquets  than  the  mountain  camp  of 
Dolcino,  yet  would  they  not  surrender  their  lives  or 
their  faith.  Nor  was  their  noble  resistance  obscure  or 
without  its  fame.  It  is  difficult  not  to  discern  some 
Ghibellme  admiration,  perhaps  sympathy,  in  Dante's 
famous  lines,8  though  Dante,  placing  the  message  to 
Dolcino,  "that  he  provision  well  his  mountain  for- 
tress," in  the  mouth  of  Mahomet,  may  seem  as  it  were 
to  disclaim  all  compassion  for  the  heresiarch.  "  Unless 
Dolcino  did  this  he  might  come  before  his  time  to  his 
awful  doom."  Famine  at  length  did  its  slow  0^0^,* 
work.  The  Novarese,  or  rather  the  Vercel-  GmmaKO- 
lese,  won  at  length  his  dear-bought  victory.  The  be- 
sieged were  worn  to  thin,  feeble,  and  ghostly  shadows. 
Mount  Zerbal  was  stormed.  A  thousand  were  massa- 
cred, drowned  in  their  flight  in  the  rivers,  or  ^^u^^ 
burned  Of  the  prisoners  not  one  would  ThUMdv« 
recant:  all  perished  rather  in  the  flames.8 

Three  —  Dolcino,  Longino,  and   Margarita  —  were 
reserved  for  a  more  awful  public  execution.    The  Pope 

1  The  preceding  Lent  they  had  fasted  like  good  churchmen.    They  had 
I  hay,  moistened  with  some  kind  of  fat  liquid. 
*  "Or  ch*  a  fra  Dolcra',  dunque  che  s*  ami, 
Tn  che  foree  vedrai  il  Sole  in  breve, 
8'  egli  non  vuol  qui  tosto  seguitarme. 
Le  di  Tirande,  che  stretta  di  neve 
Non  rechi  la  vittoria  al  Noarese, 
Ch'  ahrimente  acquistar  non  sar&  lieve." 
/n/erno,  xxviii.  56,  60. 
>  fpeft  die  pram  qnam  mille  ex  ipeis,  turn  flamms,  turn  flmnmi 
ft  juaUhlm,  torn  gladiis  et  morti  crudelisslmn  dati  sunt*'  —  Hist 
McaL 

toutii.  4 
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was  consulted  as  to  their  doon*,  The  answer  ww  cold, 
decisive,  "  Let  them  be  delivered  to  the  secular  arm." 
Vercelli  was  to  behold  the  triumph  of  her  Bishop,  and 
the  vengeance  wreaked  on  the  rebels  to  the  Church.  A 
tall  stakp  was  raised  on  a  high  and  conspicuous  mound. 
Margarita  was  led  forth*  Notwithstanding,  it  is.  strange- 
ly said,  her  sufferings,  exposure,  famine*  agony,  incar- 
ceration, such  wa?  her  beauty  that  men  of  rank  offered 
her  marriage  if  she  would  renounce  her  arras,1  She 
was  yet  heiress,  too,  of  her  great  estate  in  the  TyroL 
But  whether  it  was  earthly  or  heaveply  love,  whether 
the  passionate  attachment  of  the  {bod  consort,  or  the 
holy  and  passionless  resolution  of  the  saint,  the  noble 
JM<btr  woman  had  nothing  of  woman's  weakness: 
Margarit*-  she  endured  unfaltering  to  the  end ;  she  en- 
dured the  being  consumed  by  $  slow  fire  in  the  sight 
of  Dolcino  himself;  his  calm  voice  was  heard  beseech- 
ing, admonishing  her,  as  she  shivered  in  the  flames,  to 
be  faithful  to  the  close.  Dolcino  was  as  courageous 
under  his  pwn  even  more  protracted  and  agonizing 
or  nmghio  *™>U  He  repelled  all  those  who  were  seat  to 
•nd  Doicino.  cfcturb  bis  last  hours  with  their  polemic  argu- 
ments. He  and  Longino  were  plfttpd  on  a  lofty  wagon, 
in  which  were  blazing  pans  of  fire;  men  with  hot 
pincers  tore  away  their  flesh  by  morsels,  and  cast  them 
into  the  fire;  then  wrenched  off  their  Jimbs.  One*, 
and  once  only,  as  the  most  sensitive  part  of  man  wat. 
rent  away,  he  betrayed  his  anguish  by  the  convulsion 
of  his  face.     At  length,  having  been  thus   paraded 

i"Illavero  imbuta  doctrina  ipsius  nunquam  deseruit  mandate  illita 
Ideo  pertinacius  in  eo  fuit  firma,  in  hoc  errore,  considerate  sex&s  infirn  i- 
tate.  Nam  cam  mille  nobilee  qusreitnt  earn  in  uxorem,  torn  pewter  pi  1- 
cliritudinem  illiua,  turn  propter  qjoa  pecuniam  magnam,  Aqnqoaa  | 
flecfr"  —  Benvenut.  Imola.  Muratori,  S.  R.  I.  z.  1122. 
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through  the  land,  both,  Loagino  in  Biella,  Dolcino  in 
Yeroelli  were  released  fvom  their  long  death,1 

These  terrible  scenes  took  place  under  the  rule  and 
by  the  authority  of  Clement  V*  Had  John  been  on 
the  Papal,  throne  he  would  have  even  more  rodeljr 
clashed  with  the  spiritual  notion  of  an  unworldly  and  a 
poor  Pope,  Clement  V,  bad  been  accused  of  avarice. 
John  XXII*  was  even  wore  heavily  charged  with  the 
same  vice ;  and  no  Pope  plunged  more  deeply  into  the 
political  aflairs  of  his  time  than  John  XXII.  His  aota 
were  at  once  a  bitter  satire  and  reproach  on  bis  prede- 
cessor, and  an  audacious  proclamation  of  his  own  r*r 
peaty.  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  Pontificate,  John 
commenced  a  process  which  rent  off  the  last  process  abous 
veil  from  the  enormous  wealth  of  Clement,  cw««u  t. 
and  showed  at  the  same  time  that  the  new  Pope  was  as 
keenly  set  on  the  accumulation  of  Papal  treasures, 
Clement,  before  his  death*  bad  deposited  a  vast  amount 
in  money*  in  gold  and  silver  vessels,  robes,  books, 
precious  stones  and  other  ornaments,  with  important 
instruments  and  muniments,  in  the  Castle  of  Mouteil, 

1  The  principal  authority  for  this  account  is  the  Hist  Dulcini,  in  the 
■iato  ToiuiM  of  Mpratori,  3.  R.  I.,  with  the  Addftameata,  the  author  of 
vaiefc  professes  to  have  seen  aa4  to  cite  two  of  Poleino'$  epistles.  "  But," 
be  lay*,  u  they  kept  their  doctrines  secret,  and  held  the  right  to  deny  them 
before  the  Inquisition.'*     Dolcino,  he  avers,  had  abjured  three  times. 

Sssse  1 1 in!— hii  are  from  Benvenuto  da  Imola's  commentary  on  Dante. 

— Monton,  Ant.  ItaJ.  v.  fc.  This  passage  of  my  history  was  written  be- 
fore the  publication  of  Sig.  Mariottifs  ( ?)  '*  Dulcino  and  his  Times."  Sig. 
Jftriotti  (It  is  net  his  real  name)  has  the  great  advantage  of  perfect  local 
kiowledge  of  the  whole  scene  of  Dolcino's  earner  (I  had  myself,  before  I 
(bought  much  of  Dolcino,  travelled  rapidly  through  part  of  the  district). 
The  work  is  one  of  great  industry  and  accuracy,  marred  somewhat,  to  my 
jvejcsseat,  by  Italian  prolixity,  and  some  Italian  passion.  I  erti  indebted 
la  it  for  same  corrections  and  additions.  Sig.  Mariotti  has  demolished,  it 
stem  to  me,  the  religious  romance  of  Professor  Biagiolini,  translated  af 
Hatty  by  Dr.  bene, "  Dnlrino  tmd  seine  Zeit."    Leipsic,  1844. 
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in  the  Venaisin.  The  lord  of  the  castle,  the  Viscount 
de  Lomenie  and  Altaville,  on  Clement's  death,  seized, 
and,  as  it  was  said,  appropriated  all  this  treasure*  Be- 
sides this  he  had  received  sums  of  money  due  to  the 
deceased  Pontiff.  The  Viscount  was  summoned  to 
render  an  account.  He  and  all  persons  in  possession 
of  any  part  of  this  property  were  to  pay  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  Pope's  treasurer,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication, and,  as  to  the  Viscount,  of  interdict  on  his 
territory.  Those  in  the  Court  of  Rome  were  to  pay 
in  twenty  days,  those  in  Prance  in  two  months,  those 
beyond  the  Alps  in  three.  The  demand  against  the 
Viscount  was  more  specific.  It  amounted,  in  the 
whole,  to  1,774,800  florins  of  gold.  Of  this  800,000 
had  been  destined  by  Pope  Clement  to  the  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Land ;  320,000  to  pious  uses ;  100,000  was  a 
debt  of  the  King  of  France ;  160,000  due  from  the 
King  of  England.  The  Viscount  was  a  dangerous 
man.  No  one  ventured  to  serve  the  citation :  it  was 
fixed  on*  the  doors  of  the  church  at  Avignon.  The. 
Viscount  at  length  deigned  or  thought  it  prudent  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Court.  He  acknowledged  the  trust  of 
800,000  florins :  he  was  prepared  to  pay  it  when  the 
crusade  should  begin.  The  baffled  Pope,  after  much 
unseemly  dispute,  yielded  to  a  compromise.  The  Vis- 
count was  to  pay  150,000 :  the  other  moiety  was  to  re- 
main in  his  hands,  on  condition  that  he  or  his  heirs 
should  furnish  one  thousand  men-at-arms  whenever  the 
King  of  France,  the  King  of  England,  the  King  of 
Castile,  or  the  King  of  Sicily,  or  the  elder  son  of 
either,  should  take  the  cross.  The  sum  said  to  have 
been  devoted  to  pious  uses  had  dwindled  to  200,000 
florins.     The  Viscount  declared  that  it  had  been  al- 
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ready  expended,  chiefly  by  others:  he  was  a  simple 
knight,  ignorant  of  money  matters.  The  Pope  was 
manifestly  incredulous:  he  mistrusted  the  accounts; 
and  no  doubt  only  acquiesced  in  the  acquittal  of  the 
Viscount  from  despair  of  extorting  restitution.  He 
had  bat  shown  his  own  avarice  and  his  weakness.1 

If  the  sect  of  Dolcino  had  been  nearly  extirpated 
before  the  accession  of  Pope  John,  the  Spiritualists  and 
the  Fraticelli,  the  believers  in  the  prophecies  ni#Tnt|. 
of  the  Abbot  Joachim  and  John  Peter  Oliva, otUL 
swarmed  not  only  in  Italy,  but  the  latter  especially,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Papal  Court  of  Avignon. 
These  sordid  and  unseemly  squabbles  for  money  would 
not  be  lost  upon  them.  All  these  men  alike  pertinar 
ciously  held  that  the  sole  perfection  of  Christianity  was 
absolute  poverty,  without  possession,  personal  or  in  com- 
mon. They  wore  a  peculiar  dress,  which  offended  by 
its  strange  uncouthness :  they  cast  aside  the  loose  long 
habit,  appeared  in  short,  tight,  squalid  garments,  just 
sufficient  to  cover  their  nakedness.3  Even  of  their 
dress  and  of  their  food  —  as  they  immediately  put  it 
into  their  mouths— they  had  only  the  use:  they  de- 
dared  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field 
to  be  their  examples.  Granaries  and  cellars  were  a 
wicked  mistrust  of  God's  providence. 

The  age  was  too  stern  and  serious  to  laugh  to  scorn, 
or  to  treat  these  crazy  tenets  with  compassion  ;  and 
they  struck  too  rudely  against  the  power  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  hierarchy,  against  the  Pope  himself,  for  con- 
temptuous indifference.     With  all  this  was  moulded  up 

'YitapudBalus. 

*uPeHeetkmea  ©vaageUcorom  Chriati  in  quldem  monstraosa  deform i- 
fcto,  «t  nihil  in  Aitarnm  reservando  a  viris  evangelic®  profession  is  vitatn 
-Bataz.MiacelLii.S47. 
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ft  blind  idolatry  of  St*  Francis  and  of  his  rale — bis 
role,  which  was  superior  in  its  purity  to  the  Four  Gos- 
pels—  and  Art  absolute  denial  of  the  Papal  authority  to 
tamper  with  or  relax  that  rule*  "  There  were  tw*j 
Churches : l  one  carnal,  overburdened  with  possessions, 
overflowing  with  wealth*  polluted  With  wickedness, 
over  wbteh  ruled  the  Rowan  Pontiff  and  die  inferior 
Bishops!  one  spiritual,  frugal,  without  unoleannese, 
admirable  tor  its  virtue,  with  poverty  for  its  raiment ; 
it  contained  only  the  Bpirhoab.and  their  associates*  and 
was  ruled  by  men  of  spiritual  Ufe  alone*"  They  had 
firm  confidence  in  the  near  approach  of  the  times  fore*- 
showft  by  John  Peter  Oliva,  whea  the  Pope*  the  Car- 
dinals, all  Abbots  and  Prelates*  should  be  abolished, 
perhaps  put  to  the  sword.  Stieh  doctrines  were  too 
Oensmi  <n*-  8tire  °^  popularity,  possibly  among  some  of  the 
•"k^*^'  higher  orders,  assuredly  among  the  Wretched 
serfe,  the  humbler  aftd  oppressed  vassals,  the  peasantry, 
the  artisans  of  the  towns,  the  mass  of  the  lower  classed. 
Multitudes  ne  doubt  took  refuge  from  want,  degittda- 
tion*  tyranny,  in  free  and  self-righteous  mehdicaocy.* 
They  were  spreading  everywhere  (the  followers  of  Det- 
eino  appeared  in  Poland),  and  everywhere  they  Spread 
they  disseminated  their  doctrines  in  new  forms*  each 
more  and  more  formidable  if  not  fatal  to  the  hierarchy, 
Fmticellism,  Begunrism,  LoUardism*  They  first  famil- 
iarized the  common  mind  with  the  notion  that  Borne 
was  the  Babylon,  the  great  harlot  of  the  Apoealypae. 

John  XXTL  was  too  sagacious  not  to  fbtfesee  the 
k}hTtA  (,  peril ;  too  arrogantly  convinced,  and  too  jeat- 
Pope  John.     0U8^  Qf  jjfe  supreme  spiritual  authority  not  to 

*  These  are  the  worth  of  the  Ball  of  Pope  Job*. «~  Bajnald.  wit  mux. 
1818. 

*  Sea,  too,  the  trial  at  Toulouse  of  Do  Lupo,  referred  to  above* 
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resent ;  too  merciless  not  to  extirpate  by  the  most  cruel 
means  these  slowly-working  enemies.  Soon  after  his 
accession  Bull  followed  Bull  equally  damnatory.  The 
Franciscan  convents  in  Narbonne  and  in  Beziers  were 
in  open  revolt  from  their  Order :  on  them  the  wrath  of 
the  Pope  first  burst.  The  Inquisition  was  committed 
to  Michael  di  Cesenft,  still  the  feHhftd  subject  of  the 
Pope,  and  to  seven  others.1  Twenty-five  monks  were 
convicted,  and  sentenced  first  to  degradation,  then  to 
perpetual  imprisonment.  Some  at  least  still  defied  the 
persecutor :  they  committed  their  defiance  to  writing* 
*  They  had  not  abandoned  the  holy  Order  of  St.  Fran* 
cts,  btft  the  whited  walla,  its  false  brethren ;  not  hfe 
habit,  but  its  robes ;  not  the  feith,  but  the  bark  and 
husk  of  faith ;  not  the  Church,  but  the  blind  synagogue 
(tins  was  their  constant  and  most  galling  obloquy :  the 
corrupt  Ohurch  wfcs  to  «he  perfect  one  as  the  Jewish 
Synagogue  to  that  of  Christ) ;  they  had  not  disclaimed 
their  pastor,  but  a  ravening  wolf."  For  this  apostasy, 
as  it  was  declared,  they  were  brought  to  thfe  stake  and 
burned  at  Marseilles.8  They  were  condemned  for  the 
heresy  of  denying  the  Papal  authority.  As  yet  there 
was  no  Papal  censure  of  the  strict  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Franciscan  rule:  it  was  the  rather  estab- 
lished by  the  Bull  of  Nioolas  IV. 

The  Inquisition  hfed  begun  its  Work:  it  contniued 
under  the  ordinary  Dominican  administration,  under 
which  Franciscan  heretics  were  not  likely  to  find  in- 
dulgence-     In  Narbonne,  in  Beziers,  in  Capestang, 

ifte*  the  letter  of  John  XXII.,  delegating  the  inquisitorial  power  to 
Michael  di  Cesena.  —  Balozii  Miscellanea.  Another  document  contain! 
&e  acuteuce  of  the  Inquisition,  and  to  thfe  it  appended  his  signature. 

1  See,  for  the  frightful  details,  Vaisnette,  Hist  d«  Langftfedoc,  Cam.  it. 
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in  Lodeve,  in  Lunel,  in  Pezenas,  those  deniers  of  the 
Papal  authority,  and  so  of  the  tenets  of  the  Church 
(this  was  their  declared  crime),  suffered,  as  one  party 
thought,  the  just  doom  of  their  obstinate  heresy;  as 
they  themselves  declared,  glorious  martyrdom.1  They 
were  mingled  perhaps  (persecution  is  not  nice  in  its 
discrimination)  with  men  of  more  odious  views,  the 
secret  survivors  of  the  old  Albigensian  or  Waldensian 
tenets.  Many  of  them  were  believed  to  be,  some 
may  have  been  really,  infected  with  such  opinions. 
But  those  that  perished  at  the  stake  were  but  few- 
out  of  the  appalling  numbers.  The  prisons  of  Nar- 
bonne  and  of  Carcassonne  were  crowded  with  those 
who  were  spared  the  last  penalty.  Among  these 
was  the  Friar  Deliciosus  of  Montpellier,  a  Francis- 
can, who  had  boldly  withstood  the  Inquisition,  and 
was  immured  for  life  in  a  dungeon.  He  it  was  who 
declared  that  if  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  should  return 
to  earth,  the  Inquisition  would  lay  hands  qn  them  as 
damnable  heretics.  At  Toulouse  the  public  sermons 
of  the  Inquisition  took  place  at  intervals,  and  these 
sermons  were  rarely  unaccompanied  by  proofs  of  their 
inefficacy.  Men  who  would  not  be  argued  into  belief 
must  be  burned.  The  corollary  of  a  Christian  sermon 
was  a  holocaust  at  the  stake. 

As  yet  the  great  question,  the  poverty  of  Christ  and 
AbMifct*  h*8  Apostles,  had  not  been  awakened  from  its 
p0T*r^7"  repose.  The  Bull  of  Nicolas  IV.  was  still 
the  law ;  but  John  XXII.  was  proud  and  confident 
in  his  theological  learning,  and  not  unwilling  to  plunge 
into  the  perilous  controversy.    The  occasion  was  forced 

1  Moaheim  had  in  hit  possession  a  martyrology  of  113  Spiritual  martyrs, 
from  1818  to  the  Papacy  of  Innocent  VI. 
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upon  him,  but  lie  disdained  to  elude  it :  he  seized  on 
it  without  reluctance,  perhaps  with  avidity.  He  was 
eager  to  crush  at  once  a  doctrine,  the  root  and  ground- 
work of  these  revolutiqnary  prophecies  of  John  Peter 
Oliva,  which  had  recently  been  asserted,  with  ubeHinodi 
intrepid  courage,  by  an  eloquent  friar,  Uber>  Cm*1*' 
tino  di  Casale.  Ubertino  had  not  only  been  persecuted 
in  Provence,  he  had  been  excommunicated,  and  driven 
out  of  Tuscany  and  Parma,  where  the  Spirituals  had 
set  up  a  new  General,  Henry  de  Cera,  organized  a 
new  Order  under  provincials,  custodes,  and  guar- 
dians, no  doubt  with  the  hope  that  from  Sicily  was  even 
now  to  come  forth  the  great  king,  the  deliverer,  the 
destroyer  of  the  carnal  and  wealthy  Church  —  he 
under  whom  was  to  open  the  fourth  age,  and  to 
arise  the  poor,  immaculate,  Spiritual  Pope.1 

The  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  and  the  Grand  In- 
quisitor, John  de  Beaune,  were  sitting  in  judgment 
on  a  BegharcL  They  summoned  to  their  council  all 
the  clergy  distinguished  for  their  learning*  One  of 
the  articles  objected  against  the  Beghard  was  his  as- 
sertion of  the  absolute    poverty  of  Christ  and    his 


i  Set  the  Ball  Gkwriosam  Ecclesiam.  "  Tarn  detestabili  turb«  pneficien- 
te§  mftgu  idolum  qoam  prtelatum.",  This  remarkable  Bull  recounts  the 
fire  errors  of  the  Spiritual  Franciscans:— I.  The  assertion  of  the  two 
fhrchct,  uunam  carnalem,  drntiis  pressam,  sffiuentem  divitiis,  soeleribus 
marnlatam,  coi  Bomanum  Pnesulem,  cteterosque  inferiores  Prselatos  domi- 
nari  asseront;  aliam  spiritualem,  fVugalitate  mundam,  vestitu  decoram, 
paspertate  sacemetam."  II.  The  assertion  that  the  acts  and  Sacraments 
ef  the  clergy  of  the  carnal  church  were  invalid.  III.  The  unlawfulness  of 
oaths.  IV.  That  the  wickedness  of  the  individual  priest  invalidated  the 
Sacrament.  V.  That  they  alone  fulfilled  the  Gospel  of  Christ  There  is  a 
•serai  collection  of  all  the  Bulls  relating  to  this  Inquisition  at  the  end  of 
N.  Eymeric,  Directorium  Inquisitorum.  See  for  this  Bull  (dated  Avignon, 
ttd  Jan.  1316),  p.  68. 
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Apostles.  Th6  Court  were  abont  to  Condemn  thfc 
B«rengerde  tenet,  when  Berenger  de  Talon,  only  k 
TaUm*  reader,  but  a  man  of  character,  stood  up^ 
and  declared  it  Bound,  catholic,  and  orthodox.  He 
would  not  be  put  down  by  clamor;  he  refused  to  re- 
tract ;  he  cited  the  Bull  of  Pope  Nicolas ;  he  appealed 
to  the  Pope  in  Arignon.  Berenger  appeared  before 
John  XXII.  and  his  Consistory  of  Cardinals,  main- 
tained his  doctrine,  was  seised  and  put  under  arrest. 
But  as  yet  the  cautious  Court  proceeded  no  farther 
than  to  suspend  the  anathema  attached  to  the  Bull  of 
Pope  Nicolas  — the  anathema  against  all  who  should 
reopen  the  discussion.1 

The  Bull  of  Pope  Nicolas  was  the  great  charter  of 
Dh&pterof  Franciscanism.  The  whole  Order  was  in 
Perugu.  commotion.  A  general  Chapter  was  held  at 
Perugia.  The  Chapter  declared  unanimously  that 
they  adhered  to  the  determination  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  the  Bull  of  Pope  Nicolas^  that  to  assert 
the  absolute  poverty  of  Christ,  the  perfect  way,  was 
not  heretical,  but  sound,  catholic,  consonant  to  the 
faith.  They  appealed  not  only  to  the  Papal  Bull,  but 
to  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Vienne.  Michael  di 
Cesena,  the  General  of  the  Order,  joined  in  the  con- 
demnation: he  had  signed  the  warrant  making  over 
the  contumacious  brethren  to  the  secular  arm  at  Mar- 
seilles; and  now  Michael  di  Cesena  defied  the  Papal 
power,  arrayed  Pope  against  Pope,  and  asserted  the 
obnoxious  doctrine  in  the  strongest  terms.  He  stood 
not  alone :  the  administrators  of  the  Order  in  England, 

i  See  the  Ball  De  Verbontm  Signification*.  Walsingham  gays  of  the 
Statute  of  Nicolas  IV.,  qu»  fac  tint  non  solum  sirpefbire  Minorca,  sed  etf- 
am  insanire.  —  P.  53. 
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Upper  Germany*  Aquitaine,  France*  Castile,  and  til 
others,  affixed  their  seal  to  the  protest.1 

The  Pope  kept  no  measures:  he  pronounced  th6 
Chapter  of  Perugia  guilty  of  heresy;  he^*^ 
issued  a  new  Bull;  he  exposed  the  legal John* 
fiction,  sanctioned  by  his  predecessors,  by  which  the 
property,  the  lordship  of  all  the  vast  possessions  of  the 
Order,  was  in  the  See  of  Rome ;  he  taunted  them,  not 
without  bitterness,  with  fhe  enormous  wealth  which 
they  had  obtained  and  actually  enjoyed  under  this  fal- 
lacy :  he  withdrew  from  thera  the  privilege  of  holding, 
seeking,  extorting,  defending,  or  administering  goods  in 
the  name  of  the  Roman  See.  "the  perilous  conclusion 
followed.  It  was  at  least  menacingly  hinted  that  the 
property  was  still  in  the  original  owners :  whatever  usu<- 
firuct  the  Order  might  have  was  revocable.  The  Brother 
Bonagratia,  the  fierce  opponent  of  Ubertino  di  Casale, 
who  had  defended  the  visions  of  John  Peter  Oliva,  ap- 
pealed against  the  Ball ;  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 

The  controversy  raged  without  restraint.  The  Car* 
(finals  sent  in  elaborate  judgments,  itiost  of  ^  ^^ 
them  adverse  to  the  Chapter  of  Perugia, *•"*' 
some  few  with  a  milder  condemnation,  some  almost 
approving  their  doctrines.  The  Dominicans,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  were  strong  on  the  opposite 
party ;  it  was  a  glorious  opportunity  for  the  degradation 
of  their  rivals.  Undfe*  their  influence  tlte  University 
of  Paris  pronounced  a  prolix,  almost  an  interminable, 
judgment  against  the  Franciscans. 

Oa  the  other  hand,  the  most  powerful  dialectician  of 
the  age,  William  of  Ockham,  who  had  already  ww^  # 
kid  at  least  the  foundations  of  his  great  sya- 0ckh4a&* 

*  Raynald.  subann.  1322. 
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tern  of  rationalistic  philosophy,  so  adverse  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age ;  and  who  was  about,  by  severe  argument, 
to  assail  and  to  shake  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Papal  do- 
minion, employed  all  his  subtile  skill  in  defence  of  the 
304^4  4,  Spirituals.  Michael  di  Cesena,  by  a  strange 
Ctten*-  syllogism,  while  he  condescended  to  acknowl- 
edge the  inferiority  of  St.  Francis  to  the  Redeemer, 
inferred  his  superiority  to  Christ,  as  Christ  was  under* 
stood  and  represented  by  the  Church.1  St*  Francis 
practised  absolute  voluntary  poverty ;  if  Christ  did  not, 
he,  the  type,  was  inferior  to  the  Saint  his  antitype. 
It  could  not  be  heretical  to  assert  that  St  Francis  did 
not  surpass  his  Example ;  Christ  therefore  must  have 
done  all  or  more  than  St.  Francis,  and  practised  still 
more  total  poverty.  He  appealed  to  the  Stigmata  as 
the  unanswerable  evidence  to  their  complete  similitude. 
All  the  citations  from  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  which 
showed  that  Christ  and  his  Apostles  had  the  scrip,  the 
purse,  the  bag  (held  by  Judas2),  the  sword  of  Peter, 
Christ's  raiment  and  undivided  robe,  were  treated  as 
condescensions  to  human  infirmity.8  This  language 
had  been  authorized  by  the  Bull  of  Pope  Nicolas ;  and 
on  that  distinct  irrepealable  authority  they  rested  as  on 
a  rock.  It  was  clear  that  the  Pope  must  rescind  the 
deliberate  decree  of  his  predecessor.  Nor  was  John 
the  pontiff  who  would  shrink  from  the  strongest  display 
of  his  authority.     He  published  two  more  Bulls  in  suc- 

1  Baynald.  sab  ann.  1328. 

*  See  note  above,  p.  27. 

•  *  Sic  Jesus  Ghristus,  eujus  perfect*  sunt  open,  In  svis  actions  riam  per- 
fections exercuit,  quod  interdom  imperfectonim  infirmitatibus  condescen- 
ded, at  viam  perfection  is  eztolleret,  et  imperfectonim  infirmas  semitms  noo 
damnaret"  This  passage  refers  to  the  "local as"  of  Christ.  So  speaks  the 
Bull  M  Excit"  vi.  Decret.  lv.  t  xii 
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cession.  On  the  grounds  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  of 
good  sense  his  arguments  were  triumphant,1  but  all  his 
subtle  ingenuity  could  not  explain  away  or  reconcile 
his  conclusions  with  the  older  statute.  Nothing  re- 
mained but  to  declare  his  power  of  annulling  the  acts 
of  his  holy  ancestor.  That  ancestor,  by  his  Bull,  had 
annulled  those  of  Gregory  IX.,  Innocent  IV.,  and 
Alexander  IY.2  All  those  who  declared  that  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  had  no  property,  only  the  use  of 
things  necessary,  were  pronounced  guilty  of  damnable 
heresy.  The  Franciscans  retorted  the  charge,  and  pub- 
licly arraigned  of  heresy  the  Pope  himself. 

This  strange  strife,  which,  if  any  strife,  might  seem 
altogether  of  words,  had  a  far  deeper  signifi-  M^tf  ^ 
cance,  and  led  to  the  gravest  political  and  oontrow*y" 
religious  consequences.  Very  many  of  the  Francis- 
cans in  Italy,  who  swayed  at  their  will  the  popular 
mind,  became  fierce  Ghibellines.  They  took  part,  as 
will  appear,  with  Louis  of  Bavaria  against  the  Pope. 
In  their  ranks  was  found  the  Antipope.  The  religious 
consequences,  if  not  so  immediately  and  fully  traceable, 
were  more  extensive  and  lasting.  The  controversy 
commenced  by  forcing  on  a  severe  and  intrepid  ex- 
amination of  die  grounds  of  the  Papal  power.  The 
Pope  finally  triumphed,  but  the  victory  shook  his 
throne  to  the  centre.  In  1328  Michael  di  Cesena 
appeared   before  the  Pontiff  at  Avignon.      He  with* 

1  Perfection  ought  to  be  content  with  the  use  of  things  necessary  to  life. 
The  Pope  argued  that  the  use  of  things  necessary,  food  and  clothes,  implied 


1  *  Si  enim  nobis  non  lieu  it  contra  constitntionem  Nicolai  IV.  predeces* 
Mrisoostrf  in  qua  se  fundant,  precipue  aliquid  statuere  commune,  nee  sibi 
Mt  contra  statata  Gregor.,  Innocent,  et  Alexand.,  prKdictorum,  statuere 
tattBqtrid  declarmre  "  — £xtr.  John,  tit.  xiv. 
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stood  him  to  the  fee©,  in  bis  own  words,  as  Paul  did 
Peter.  He  was  placed  under  arrest  in  the  full  Consis- 
tory. He  fled  to  Piaa :  there  be  made  a  formal  appeal 
to  a  General  Council,  aecuaad  the  Pope  of  twelve  arti- 
cles of  heresy,  published  a  book  on  the  errors  of  the 
Pope,  and  addressed  a  full  argument  on  those  heresies 
to  the  Princes  and  Prelates  of  Germany.1  Among 
other  bold  assertions  be  laid  down  as  incontestable, 
that  a  Pope  who  taught  or  determined  anything  con- 
trary to  the  Catholic  faith,  by  that  aot  fell  under  a 
sentence  of  excommunication,  condemnation,  depriva- 
tion.2 He  called  the  Pope  James  of  Cahors,  as  though 
he  were  deposed*  Among  the  articles  against  John 
was  his  assertion  that  Christ,  immediately  on  bis  Con- 
ception, assumed  universal  temporal  dominion;8  and 
so  the  high  question,  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope, 
became  a  leading  topic  of  the  controversy.  In  a  dia- 
logue between  one  of  the  Fnaricelli  and  a  Catholic,4 
the  Catholic  urges  all  the  countless  tests  about  the 
dominion  of  Christ,  and  declares  that  they  roust  com- 
prehend temporal  dominion*  His  title  of  King  were 
but  a  mockery,  if  it  were  not  over  earthly  Kings  and 
ever  States,  only  over  the  souls  of  men.  If  the  Popea 
did  not  hold  of  right  temporal  possessions,  they  wer? 
damned  for  holding  them*  He  recounts  the  moot 
famous  of  the  Pontift :   "  Are  these  pious  and  holy 

*  Tractatus  contra  errores  Paps  apod  Goldastum,  ii.  1235,  et  seq. 

*  '*  Unde  Papa  contra  doctrinara  fidei  Catholics  docens,  sive  statuens,  in 
sententiam  excommnnicationis,  damnations,  prhrationk  Incidit  ipso  ffc> 
to." 

*  He  quotes  against  this  the  hymn  of  St  Ambrose  — 

4;  Non  accipit  mortalia, 
Qui  r«na  dat  coelettia." 

*  Anud  Baluzium,  Miscellanea,  t  % 
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pen  damned  ?  "  The  Fraticelli  urgds  the  infinite  scan* 
dal  of  the  wars  and  dissensions  excited  by  the  Prelates 
of  the  Church  for  worldly  power.  "  It  is  marvellous 
that  ye  are  willing  in  arms,  and,  in  defence  of  tempo- 
ralities, to  sl*y  men  for  whom  Christ  died  on  the 
Cross."  "The  Prelates,"  rejoins  the  Catholic,  "in- 
tend not  to  slay  men  (far  be  it  from  them  I),  bnt  to 
defend  the  faith  against  heretics,  and  their  temporali- 
ties against  tyrants."  The  Catholic  quotes  one  of  the 
late  Papal  edicts.  "He  (the  Pope)  alone  promul- 
gates law ;  he  alone  is  absolved  from  all  law*  He  sits 
alone  in  the  chair  of  the  blessed  St.  Peter,  not  as  mere 
man,  bat  as  man  and  God.  .  ,  .  t  .  His  will  is  law ; 
what  he  pleases  has  the  force  of  law."  * 

Such  avowed  principles  are  those  rather  of  desperate 
defence  than  of  calmly  conscious  power;  yet  to  out- 
ward show  John  XXII.  retained  aU  his  unshaken  au- 
thority. He  issued  a  Bull,  commencing  with,  "  Since 
that  reprobate  man,  Michael  di  Cesena."  Though  the 
strength  of  the  General  of  the  Order  was  in  Italy,  yet 
even  there  the  Prelates  of  the  Order,  who  were  by 
family,  city  connections,  pr  opinions,  Guelf,  adhered 
to  the  Pope.  The  Imperialists  in  Germany  were  with 
the  rebellious  General,  but  in  France  be  was  held  as  a 
heretic  The  more  sober  and  moderate  of  the  Order 
assembled,  deposed  him,  and  chose  Bertrand  di  Torre 
as  the  General  of  the  Franciscans. 

This  spiritual  democracy  had  more  profound  and 
enduring  workings  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  ^p^ 
man  than  the  fierce  outbreak  of  social  democ-  touwa,,»- 

1  Kstnwgant.  de  institut.  "  Jpee  solos  edit  legeja,  ipso  solus  m  leg*- 
ds.  Ipse  est  sofas  sedens  In  beatf  Petri  cathedrft,  non  tanquam 
>  tid  taaqpm  D*»  et  hwao."  —  P.  Sftt. 
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racy  which  now,  during  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Long, 
again  desolated  France.  As  in  the  days  of  St.  Louis, 
an  insurrection  of  the  peasantry  spread  from  the  Brit* 
ish  Channel  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
long  unrelenting  exactions  of  Philip  the  Pair,  which 
had  weighed  so  heavily  on  the  higher  orders  —  where 
there  were  middle  classes,  on  them  too — increasing  in 
weight  as  they  descended,  crushed  to  the  earth  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil.  The  peasantry  were  goaded  to 
madness ;  their  madness  of  course  in  that  age  took  a 
religious  turn.  Again,  at  the  persuasion  of  a  degraded 
priest  and  a  renegade  monk,  they  declared  that  it  was 
for  them,  and  them  only,  to  recover  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ.  So  utterly  hopeless  was  it  that  they  should 
conquer  a  state  of  freedom,  peace,  plenty,  happiness  at 
home,  that  they  were  driven  by  force  to  this  remote 
a.d.1820.  object.  By  a  simultaneous  movement  they 
left  everywhere  their  unploughed  fields,  their  untended 
flocks  and  herds.  At  first  they  were  unarmed,  bare- 
footed, with  wallet  and  pilgrim's  staff.  They  went  two 
by  two,  preceded  by  a  banner,  and  begged  for  food  at 
the  gates  of  abbeys  and  castles.  As  they  went  on  and 
grew  m  numbers,  they  seized  or  forged  wild  weapons. 
They  were  joined  by  all  the  wandering  ribalds,  the 
outcasts  of  the  law  (no  small  force).  Ere  they  reached 
Paris  they  were  an  army.  They  had  begun  to  plunder 
for  food.  Everywhere,  if  the  authorities  had  appre- 
hended any  of  their  followers,  they  broke  the  prisons. 
Some  had  been  seized  and  committed  to  the  jails  of 
Paris.  They  swarmed  into  the  city,  burst  open  the 
jail  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  forced 
the  stronger  Ch&telet,  hurled  the  Provost  headlong 
down  the  stairs,  set  free  the  prisoners,  encamped  and 
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offered  battle  in  the  Pre  aux  Clercs  and  the  Pre  St. 
Germain  to  the  King's  troops.  Few  soldiers  were  ready 
to  encounter  them.  They  set  off  towards  Aquitaine. 
Of  their  march  to  the  south  nothing  is  known ;  but  in 
Languedoc  they  appeared  on  a  sudden  to  the  number 
of  forty  thousand.1  In  Languedoc  they  found  victims 
whom  the  government,  the  nobles,  and  the  clergy 
would  willingly  have  yielded  to  their  pillage,  if  they 
could  thus  have  glutted  their  fury.  The  Jews  of  the 
South  of  France,  notwithstanding  persecution,  expul- 
sion, were  again  in  numbers  and  in  perilous  prosperity, 
On  them  burst  the  zeal  of  this  wild  crusade.  Persecution 
Five  hundred  took  refuge  in  the  royal  Castle  * toe  Jew»- 
of  Verdun  on  the  Garonne.  The  royal  officers  refused 
to  defend  them.  The  shepherds  set  fire  to  the  lower 
stories  of  a  lofty  tower ;  the  Jews  slew  each  other, 
having  thrown  their  children  to  the  mercy  of  their 
assailants;  the  infants  which  escaped  were  baptized. 
Everywhere,  even  in  the  great  cities,  Auch,  Toulouse, 
Castel  Sarrasin,  the  Jews  were  left  to  be  remorselessly 
massacred,  their  property  pillaged.  The  Pope  himself 
might  behold  from  the  walls  of  Avignon  these  wild 
bands;  but  in  John  XXII.  there  was  nothing  of 
St  Bernard.  He  launched  his  excommunication,  not 
against  the  murderers  of  the  inoffensive  Jews,  but 
against  all  who  presumed  to  take  the  Cross,  without 
warrant  of  the  Holy  See.  Even  that  same  year  he 
published  violent  Bulls  against  the  poor  persecuted 
Hebrews,  and  commanded  the  Bishops  to  destroy  the 
•ource  of  their  detestable  blasphemies,  to  bum  their 
Talmads.2    The  Pope  summoned  the  Seneschal  of 

1  S'umoodi  says  that  they  were  at  Albi  June  25,  at  Carcassonne  June  29. 
*A«g.  1320. 

TOL.   VIL  6 
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Carcassonne  to  defend  the  shores  of  the  Rhone  oppo- 
site to  Avignon :  the  Seneschal  did  more  terrible  ser- 
vice. As  the  shepherds  crowded,  on  the  notion  of 
embarking  for  the  Holy  Land,  to  Aigues  Mortes,  he 
cut  off  at  once  their  advance  and  their  retreat,  and 
left  them  to  perish  of  want,  nakedness*  and.  fever  in 
the  pestilential  marshes.  When  they  were  weakened 
by  their  miseries  he  attacked  and  hong  them  without 
mercy. 

The  next  year  witnessed  a  more,  cruel  persecution, 
The  topcm  that  of  the  Lepers.  There  can  be  no.  move 
certain  gauge  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  lowest  classes 
of  society  than  the  prevalence  of  thai  ftail  malady,  the 
offspring  of  meagre  diet,  miserable  lodging  and  cloth* 
ing,  physical  and  moral  degradation.  The  protection 
and  care  of  this  blighted  race  was  among  the  most 
beautiful  offices  of  the  Church  during  the  Middle 
Ages.1  New  in  their  hour  of  deeper  wretchedness 
and  sufferings,  aggravated  by  the  barbarous  folly  of 
man,  the  cold  Church  was  silent,  or  rather,  by  her 
denunciations  of  witchcraft  and  hatred  of  the  Jews, 
countenanced  the  strange  accusations  of  which  the  pooc 
Jose  24, 1821.  lepers  were  the  victims.  King  Philip  sat  in 
his  Parliament  at  Poitiers.  Public  representations 
were  made  that  all  the  fountains  in  Aquitaine  had  been 
poisoned,  or  were  about  to  be  poisoned,  by  the  Lepera. 
Many  had  been  burned ;  they  had  confessed  their  dia- 
bolic wickedness,  which  was  to  be  practised  throughout 
France  and  Germany.  Everywhere  they  were  seized ; 
confessions  were  wrung  from  them*  They  revealed 
the  plot ;  they  revealed  the  authors  of  the  plot ;  they 
Wjere  bribed  by  the  Jews,  they  were  bribed  by  the 

l  See  vol.  v.  p.  257,  note  1. 
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King  of  Grenada.  The  ingredients  of  the  poison  were 
named,  a  wild  brewage  of  everything  loathsome  and 
awful  •  human  urine,  three  kinds  of  herbs  (which  they 
could  not  describe),  with  these  a  consecrated  Host  re- 
duced to  powder.  With  another  it  was  the  head  of  a 
serpent,  the  feet  of  a  toad*  the  hair  of  a  woman  steeped 
in  some  black  and  fetid*  mixture.  Every  leper,  every 
one  suspected  of  leprosy*  was,  arrested  throughout  the 
realm.  Some  disputes  arose  about  jurisdiction :  they 
wtete  eul  short  by  a  peremptory  ordinance  of  the  King 
to  dear  the*  land  of  the  guilty  and  8uper$ttiJ*m*  brood 
of  lepers.  They  were  ordered  to  be  burned,  and 
homed  they  were  in  many  parte  of  Franca  A  milder 
ordinance  came  too  late,  that  only  the  gtaihy  should  be 
burned,  that  the  females  with  chBd  should  be  permitted 
ftojpve  birth  to  their  miserable  offspring.  TJie  inno- 
cent were  shut  up  for  life  in  laaarefe*1 

The  inexhaustible  Jews  ftumished  new  holocausts 
The  rich  alone  in  Paris  were  reserved  to-  gorge  the 
royal  exchequer  with  their  wealth.  The  King  is  said 
to  have  obtained  from  this  sanguinary  source  of  reve- 
nue the  vas*  sum  of  15dytt»  livres,  The  mercy  of 
Charles  the  Fair  afterwards  allowed  all  who  survived  to 
quit  the  kingdom  on  paying  *  heavy  ransom  to  the 
royal  treasury.* 

1  Continamt  ftangis,  p.  78.    Htanif*  de  Laofoedoc,  hr.  79.    Compan 
li«niB,iK»p.»*. 
*  Cwlfirmtnff  Kwtgftr 
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CHAPTER    VTT 

JOHN  XXH.    LOUIS  OF  BAVARIA. 

If  John  XXII.  by  bis  avarice  offended  those  who 
held  absolute  poverty  to  be  the  perfection  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  was  in  other  respects  as  far  from  their  con* 
ception  of  a  true  Pope — one  who  should  be  content  with 
spiritual  dominion,  and  withdraw  altogether  from  seen* 
lar  affairs.  His  whole  life  was  in  contemptuous  opposi- 
tion to  atuch  doctrines.  Of  all  the  Pontiffs — Gregory 
VII.,  Innocent  III.,  Boniface  VIII.— -no  one  was 
more  deeply  involved  in  temporal  afiairs,  or  employed 
his  spiritual  weapons,  censures,  excommunications,  in- 
terdicts, more  prodigally  for  political  ends.  His  world* 
liness  wanted  the  dignity  of  motive  which  might  dazzle 
or  bewilder  the  strong  minds  of  his  predecessors.  If 
he  did  not  advance  new  pretensions,  he  promulgated 
the  old  in  the  most  naked  and  offensive  form,  so  as  to 
provoke  a  controversy,  which,  however  silenced  for  a 
time,  left  its  indelible  influence  on  the  mind  of  man. 
Loni*  or  In  his  long  strife  with  Louis  of  Bavaria,  no 
Biraxte.  great  religious,  ecclesiastical,  or  even  Papal 
interests  were  concerned.  It  was  no  mortal  struggle, 
as  for  the  investitures,  for  the  privileges,  or  immunities 
of  the  hierarchy.  Louis  of  Bavaria  was  no  Henry 
IV.,  whose  profligate  life  might  seem  to  justify  the 
severe  animosity  of  the  Pope ;  no  Barbarossa  aiming 
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at  the  servitude  of  Italy,  and  of  the  Pope  himself,  to 
the  Empire ;  no  Frederick  II.  enclosing  the  Pope  be- 
tween the  territory  of  the  Empire  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  suspected  at  least  and  accused  of  designs 
not  against  the  hierarchy  alone,  against  the  faith  itself. 
Louis,  for  his  age,  was  a  virtuous  and  religious  prince, 
who  would  have  purchased  the  Pope's  friendship  by 
any  concessions.  Nor  was  he  powerful  enough  to  be 
formidable.  Nothing  but  the  implacable  and  unpro- 
voked hostility  of  the  Pope  goaded  him  to  his  descent 
on  Italy,  his  close  alliance  with  the  Ghibellmea,  his 
sympathy  with  the  Spiritual  Franciscans,  his  elevation 
of  an  Antipope. 

If  John  XXII.,  as  he  was  publicly  accused,1  avowed 
the  wicked  and  unchristian  doctrine  that  the  animosi- 
ties of  Kings  and  Princes  made  a  real  Pope,  a  Pope,  as 
he  meant,  the  object  of  common  dread ;  if  on  this 
principle  civil  war  amongst  the  Princes  of  Germany 
was  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Church  of  Rome : 
never  did  Pope  reign  at  a  more  fortunate  juncture.  On 
bis  accession  John  found  the  Empire  plunged  into  eon- 
ihsion  as  inextricable  as  the  most  politic  or  hostile  Pon- 
tiff could  desire.  On  the  sudden  death  of  Henry  of 
Luxemburg  a  double  election  followed,  of  singular 
doubtfulness  and  intricacy  of  title.  Of  the  seven 
Electors,  Louis  of  Bavaria  had  three  uncontested 
voices — old  Peter  A sch palter,  Archbishop  of  Mente, 
who,  as  heretofore,  exacted  on  behalf  of  his  See  an 
ample  price  for  his  suffrage;2  Baldwin  of  Treves,  as 

iladerid  IV.  Appdlatio  apod  Bafozhmi.  VH.  Pap.  Avenion.  ii.  p. 
ITS. 

*8ce  la  Boahmer  (Bageeta)  the  repeated  and  prodigal  grants  to  (he 
taabMiop  of  Heats,  lees  lavish  to  the  Archbishop  of  Treves.  On  Jan.  101 
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solemnly  pledged,  and  for  tbe  same  kind  of  retaining 
fee ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Brandenburg.  Tbe  fourth  was 
King  Louis  of  Bohemia.  For  Frederick,  <af  the  great 
house  of  Austria,  stood  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne; 
Rodolph,  Elector  Palatine,  though  brother  of  the 
Bavarian ;  and  -the  Date  of  Saxe  Wittemberg,  With 
these  was  Henry  of  Carinthia,  who  laid  claim  to  the 
kingdom  and  suffrage  of  Bohemia.  Besides  this  die* 
pute  about  die  Bohemian  voiey  the  Prince  of  Saxe 
Laueuberg,  on  the  sidWof  Louis  -of  Bavaria,  contested 
the  Saxon  suffrage.  For  part  of  eight  years1  Pope 
John  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  die  fertile 
fields  of  Germany  were  laid  waste,  her  noble  cities 
burned,  the  Rhine  and  her  afSaests  running  with  the 
blood  of  Christian  men.  He  might  look  on  with  com* 
placency,  admitting  neither  title,  and  awaiting  tfie  time 
when  he  would  no  longer  dissemble  his  own  designs. 
Even  Clement  V.  had  dreaded  the  onion  of  the  two 
realms  of  Franca  and  the  Empiric;  he  had  dared 
secretly  to  baffle  tbe  plans  of  his  tyrant  Philip  the 
Fair,  to  raise  a  prince  of  his  house  fee  the  Imperial 
throne.  Either  front  subservience,  from  gratitude,  or 
from  softie  haughty  notion  that  a  Pope  in  Avignon 
might  rule  the  feeble  princes  t*ho  successively  filled  the 
throne  of  Philip  the  Fair,  John  determined  to  strive 
for  the  elevation  of  the  King  of  France  to  die  Empires 
In  Italy  it  wafe  the  deliberate  policy  of  Pope  John  al- 
together to  abrogate  the  Imperial  claims  of  supremacy 
or  dominion ;  but  this  was  not  conceived  m  tbe  noble 


1815,  he  pledges  Oppenheim,  the  town  end  caslaa,  wRk  other  ptaota,  to  Pe- 
ter Aschpalter,  not  to  the  Archbishop.    This  is  not  a  singular  instance. 

*  Feo*  tke  aoeeseioa  of  Leuis  of  Bavaria,  Oct.  90,  UU,  U  tfie  battle  of 
ftfuhM*rf,Sept.aa,l£tt-    Jcfce,  Pope,  HIT. 
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spirit  of  an  Italian  Pontiff,  generously  resolved,  for  the 
independence  of  Italy,  to  raise  a  powerful  monarchy  in 
the  Peninsula,  at  the  hazard  of  its  obtaining  control 
over  the  Pope  himself.  It  was  as  a  French  Pontiff,  rul- 
ing in  Avignon,  as  the  grateful  vassal  of  his  patron 
Robert  of  Naples,  who  had  raised  him  to  die  Papal 
throne,  and  continued  to  exencise  unbounded  influence 
over  tke  mind  of  John,  that  the  Pope  plunged  into  the 
politics  of  Italy.  The  expedition  of  Henry  ltaIlatl 
of  Luxemburg,  and  the  voluntery  exile  of  the  »°,Wot- 
Popes,  had  greatly  Strengthened  the  Ghibellines.  At 
their  head  were  the  three  most  powerful  of  those  subtle 
adventurers  who  had  become  Princes,  the  Visconti  in 
Milam,  Can  della  Seala  in  Verona,  Castruocio  in  Loo- 
ca.  Robert  of  Naples  and  the  Republic  of  Florence 
headed  the  Guelfs.  Immediately  on  his  accession  Pope 
John  went  through  the  idle  form  of  issuing  letters  of 
peace,  addressed  to  all  the  Princes  and  cities  of  Italy. 
But  tempests  subside  not  At  the  breath  of  Popes,  and 
John  speedily  forgot  bib  own  lessons.  Matteo  Visconti 
ruled  as  Imperial  Vicar,  not  tshrough  that  vain  title, 
but  by  his  own  power  in  the  north.  He  was  ad.  my. 
Lord  of  Milan,  Pavia,  Piacenaa,  Kovara,  Alessandria, 
Tortona,  Como,  Lodi,  Bergamo,  and  other  territories.1 
The  Pope  forbade  him  to  bear  the  title  of  Imperial 
Vicar  daring  the  abeyance  of  the  Empire*  Visconti 
obeyed,  and  styled  himself  Lord  of  Milan;  As  yet 
there  was  no  open  hostility;  but  Genoa  had.  expelled 
her  GhibeUine  citizens.  The  exiles  returned  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  Lombard  force  furnished  by  the 
Visconti.  The  city  was  besieged,  tfeduced  to  extrem- 
ity. The  Genoese  summoned  Robert  King  of  Naples 
*  If amtori,  AftuH  <V  tali*,  «tb  urn.  1330. 
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to  their  aid ;  they  made  over  to  him  the  Seignory  of 
the  city ;  bat  the  new  Lord  of  Genoa  could  not  repel 
the  besieging  army,  which  still  pressed  on  its  opera- 
tions. On  the  29th  April,  1320,  Robert  of  Naples 
set  out  to  visit  the  Pope  at  Avignon.  The  fate  of 
Italy  was  determined  in  their  long  and  amicable  con- 
ference. The  King  had  bestowed  on  John  the  Pope- 
dom, John  would  bestow  on  Robert  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy.  The  Cardinal  Bertrand  de  Poyet,  as  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinal  averred  (and  they 
were  not  men  to  want  enemies),  the  natural  son  of  the 
Pope,  was  sent  as  the  Legate  of  the  Roman  See  into 
Lombardy.  The  Pope,  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
Empire  (and  the  Empire,  if  he  had  his  will,  would  be 
long  vacant),  claimed  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
perial realm.1 

In  the  next  year  King  Robert  was  created,  by  the 
Mtortef  Pope's  mandate,  Vicar  of  Italy  during  the 
Naples  view,  abeyant  of  the  Empire.  The  Pope  was  pre- 
pared to  maintain  his  Vicar,  to  crush  the  audacious 
Ghibellines,  who  had  not  withdrawn  from  the  siege  of 
Genoa,  with  all  the  arms,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal, 
within  his  power.  The  Inquisition  was  commanded  to 
institute  a  process  of  heresy  against  Matteo  Visconti 
and  his  sons,  against  Can  Grande,  against  Passerine, 
Lord  of  Mantua,  against  the  Marquis  of  Este,  Lord  of 
Ferrara,  and  all  the  other  heads  of  the  Ghibellines. 
The  Princes  protested  their  zealous  orthodoxy:  their 
sole  crime  was  resistance  to  this  new  usurpation  of  the 

*  **  De  jure  est  legendum  quod  raeante  tmperio  «...  ejus  jariadidlo, 
regimen  et  dispositio  ad  suramum  Pontificem  devolvantur,  cui  in  persona 
D.  Petri,  coelestis  siniul  et  terreni  Imperii  jura  Deos  ipse  commiait.*'  — 
Bid),  da  ed  1317.    Compare  Planck,  r.  p.  US. 
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Pope.1  Bat  the  Pope  relied  not  on  his  spiritual  arms* 
France  was  ever  ready  to  furnish  gallant  Knights  and 
Barons  on  any  adventure,  especially  where  they  might 
adorn  their  brilliant  arms  with  the  Cross.  Philip,  the 
son  of  Charles  of  Valois,  descended  the  Alps  at  the 
head  of  three  thousand  men-at-arms ;  the  Guelfs  flocked 
to  his  standard ;  he  was  joined  by  the  Cardinal  Legate. 
But  the  French  Prinee,  encompassed  by  the  wily  Vis- 
conti  with  a  larger  force,  either  won  by  his  unexpected 
and  politic  courtesy,  or,  as  the  Guelfs  bitterly  declared, 
over-bribed,  at  all  events  glad  to  extricate  himself  from 
his  perilous  position,  retreated  beyond  the  Alps  without 
striking  a  Wow.  Still*  though  Vercelli  fell  before  the 
conquering  Visconti,  the  Cardinal  Legate  maintained 
his  haughty  tone*  He  sent  to  command  the  Milanese 
to  submit  to  the  Vicar  named  by  the  Pope,  King  Rob- 
ert of  Naples:  his  messenger,  a  priest,  was  thrown 
into  prison. 

The  next  year  more  formidable  preparations  were 
made.  A  large  army  was  levied  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Raymond  de  Cardona,  an  experienced 
General.  Frederick  of  Austria  was  invited  to  join  the 
league :  his  brother  Henry  came  down  th/e  Alps,  on 
the  German  side,  with  a  body  of  men. 

The  spiritual  battle  was  waged  with  equal  vigor.    A 
Council  was  held  at  Brogolio,  near  Alexan-  oootidi  or 
hia.     Matteo  Visconti  was  arraigned  as  aBro8oU0, 

1  Good  Hnratori  had  before  spoken  of  the  immoderate  influence  of  Robert 
of  Naples  over  the  Pope;  he  proceeds:  "  Che  i  Re  e  Principi  della  terra 
feeano  goerra,  e  ana  pension  dura,  ma  inevitabile  di  questo  misero  mondo 
• . .  Ha  sentpre  saca  a  desiderare  che  il  sacerdozio,  istituto  da  Dio  per 
hue  dell*  anima,  e  per  seminar  la  pace,  non  entri  ad  ajutare,  e  fomentar  le 
>  voglie  de'  Principi  terreni,  e  molto  pin  guardi  dalT  ambiaione  w» 
'  —  Anna!,  sob  ann.  1320. 
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profane  enemy  of  the  Church,  as  the  impious  and  cjrvl 
perpetrator  of  all  crimes  and  sins,  the  ravening  depop  • 
ulator  of  Lombardy.1  He  had  contumaciously  pre 
vented  any  one  from  passing  his  frontier  with  the  Papa.' 
Bull  of  exeommunication ;  he  had  resisted  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  endeavored  to  rescue  a  heretic  female  named 
Manfredi ;  he  was  a  necromancer,  invoked  devils,  and 
took  their  counsel ;  he  denied  the  resurrection  of  die 
body;  for  two  years  he  had  resisted  the  Papal  moni- 
tion. *  He  was  pronounced  to  be  degraded,  deprived  of 
his  military  belt,  incapacitated  from  holding  any  civil 
office,  and  condemned,  with  all  his  posterity,  to  ever* 
lasting  infamy.8  The  land  was  under  an  interdict;  hit 
estates,  and  those  of  all  his  partisans,  declared  confis- 
cate ;  indulgences  were  freely  offered  to  alt  who  would 
join  the  crusade,  as  against  a  Saraoen.  Henry  of  Aus- 
tria was  received  in  Brescia  with  two  thousand  men- 
at-arms  :  the  Pope  had  purchased  this  support  by  one 
hundred  thousand  golden  florins*  The  Patriarch  of 
Aquileia,  at  the  head  of  four  or  five  thousand  men,  did 
not  fear  to  publish  the  Bull  of  excommunication.8  But 
Hemyof  Henry  of  Austria  found  that  it  was  not  iii 
*"**       the  interest  of  a  candidate  for  the  Empire  to 

1  Feb.  90,  ia32r   Coaoiliom  Brogoiiense,  Apod  Labbe,  1*22- 

*  "  Publico  e  conferral  tutte  le  scomuniche  e  gV  interdetti  contra  la  per- 
•ona  di  Mattco  Viscoirti,  dd*  stroi  tigliuofi  e  fautori, «  delta'  6i  Jul  dtta,  e*H 
confisco  de*  beni,  achiavHu  delta  persona  come  ee  si  trattaaae  -d^  Saraoeoi. 
Furono  ancora  aperti  tutti  i  tesori  delle  Indulgenze  e  del  perdono  de'  pec* 
cati,  a  chi  prendeva  la  Croce  e  V  armi  contra  di  questi  pretest  Eretici."  — 
Muratori,  gub  ann.  1322. 

*  Compare  Muratori  during  the  years  1819, 1320, 1321, 1828,  for  the  acta 
of  thia  furious  Patriarch,  supported  by  the  no  less  furious  Legate,  Bertrand 
de  Poggetto  (Poyet).  Foscolb  aays,  with  justice,  **  Era  prete  omkada,  e 
federate  satellite  de  quel  Cardinal  di  Poggetto  fl  qnale  mi  anno  o  dne  dopo 
la  morte  di  Dante  andb  a  Ravenna  a  dessotterrar  le  sne  eentrV  —  fMseorsv 
sul  Testo  di  Dante,  pp.  20.  305. 
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war  oo  the  partisans  of  the  Empire.  "I  cone,"  he 
said  to  the  Goeific  exiles  from  Bergamo,  **  not  to  crush 
but  to  raise  those  who  keep  tbeir  fealty  to  the  Empire." 
He  refused  forty  thousand  florins  for  their  reinstate- 
ment in  Bergamo,  and  retired  to  Verona.  There  be 
was  magnificently  entertained,  received  tixXy  thousand 
florins  from  the  GMbelline  league,  and  retired  to  Ger 
many. 

Matteo  Viaconti  was  only  ttione  assiduous,  on  account 
of  his  excommunication,  in  visiting  churches,  by  such 
acts  of  devotion  making  public  profession  of  his  Catho- 
lic fioth  ;  hut  he  was  seventy-two  years  old :  he  died 
broken  down  by  the  weight  of  affairs,  and  left  jomit. 
his  fire  sons  and  their  descendants  to  maintain  the 
power  and  glory  of  his  house,  who  were  to  provoke, 
from  more  impartial  posterity,  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation for  -far  worse  crimes  than  the  heresy  imputed  to 
him  by  Pope  John. 

The  great  battle  of  Muhldorf,  between  the  rival 
ekimants  for  the  Empire,  changed  the  aspect  Sept.  te,  rat- 
of  afiasrs.1  Louis  of  Bavaria  triumphed.  His  vtabmtr. 
adversary,  Frederick  of  Austria,  was  his  prisoner.  He 
communicated  his  success  to  the  Pope.8  The  Pope 
answered  coldly,  exhorting  him  to  treat  his  illustrious 
captive  with  humanity,  and  offering  his  interposition, 
as  if  Louis  had  won  no  victory,  and  the  award  of  the 
Empire  rested  with  himself. 

Loafe  ooold  not  doubt  the  implacable  hostility  of  the 

1  Compare  the  account  of  the  battle  in  Boehmer,  Fontes  Rerum  Germ,  i 
p.  161 ;  and  Joannes  VSctorinus,  ibid.  p.  393. 

*  Tats*  is  a  strange  story  ia  tlie  Lib.  de  Due.  Bavaria?  (apinl  Bfxshmfee, 
ftatet},  (fiat  Louis,  after  {ha  battle,  sent  letters  of  submission  to -the  Pppe, 
Wakh  were  falsified  by  bis  Chancellor,  Ulric  of  Augsburg,  as  those  of 
Frederick  IL  had  been  by  Pater  da  Vtoe*. — FaaAcs,  i.  142. 
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Pope,  at  least  his  determination  not  to  leave  him  m 
quiet  and  uncontested  possession  of  the  Empire.  In 
Belf-defence  he  must  seek  new  alliances.  As  Emperor 
now,  by  the  judgment,  he  might  suppose,  of  the  God 
of  battles,  it. was  his  duty  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
the  Empire,  and  those  rights  comprehended  at  least  the 
cities  of  Lombardy.  Robert  of  Naples  aimed  mani- 
festly, if  not  undisguisedly,  at  the  kingdom  of  Italy: 
it  was  rumored  that  he  had  assumed  the  title.  The 
June  is,  Pope  had  proclaimed  him  Vicar  of  the  vacant 
W28,  Empire.    The  Cardinal  Legate  was  in  person 

combating  at  the  head  of  die  armies  which  were  to 
subdue  all  Lombardy  to  the  sway  of  the  Vicar  or  King. 
Louis  entered  into  engagements  with  his  Ghibelline 
subjects.  His  ambassador,  Count  Bertholdt  de  Nyflfen,1 
sent  an  admonition  to  the  Cardinal  Legate  at  Piacenza 
to  commit  no  further  hostilities  on  the  territory  of  the 
Empire.  The  Cardinal  replied  that  he  held  the  terri 
tory  in  his  master's  name  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
Empire ;  he  was  astonished  that  a  Catholic  prince  like 
Louis  of  Bavaria  should  confederate  with  the  heretical 
Viscontis.  Eight  hundred  men-at-arms  arrived  at  Mil- 
an ;  the  city  was  saved  from  the  besieging  army  of  the 
Legate  and  the  King  of  Naples. 

The  Pope  resolved  to  crush  the  darigetrous  league 
Popeintti-     growing  up  among  the  Grhibellines.     On  Oo- 

STajySt  tober  9>  1323'  a  vear  *****  *e  *>attk  of 
Loato.  Muhldorf,  he  instituted  a  process  at  Avignon 

against  Louis  of  Bavaria.  He  arraigned  Louis  of  pre- 
sumption in  assuming  the  title,  and  usurping  the  power 
of  the  King  of  the  Romans,  before  the  Pope  had  ex* 
amined  and  given  judgment  on  thq  contested  election, 

*  Joannes  Victcfrhiiu,  p.  890. 
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especially  in  granting  the  Marquisate  of  Brandenburg 
to  his  own  son.  Louis  was  admonished  to  lay  down  all 
his  power,  to  appear  personally  before  the  Court  of 
Avignon  within  three  months,  there  to  receive  the 
Papal  sentence.  All  ecclesiastics,  patriarchs,  archbish- 
ops, and  bishops,  under  pain  of  deprivation  and  forfeit- 
ure of  all  privileges  and  feuds  which  they  held  of  the 
Church  —  all  secular  persons,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication and  interdict  ~  were  forbidden  to  render 
further  fealty  or  allegiance  to  Louis  as  King  of  the 
Romans  ;  all  oaths  of  fealty  were  annulled.  Louis 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  Court  of  Avignon,  not  to  con- 
test the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  but  to  obtain  a  pro- 
longation of  the  period  assigned  for  his  appearance. 
In  his  apology  he  took  bolder  ground.  "  For  ten  years 
he  had  been  King  of  the  Romans ;  and  he  declared  the 
interposition  now  obtruded  by  the  Pope  to  be  an  inva- 
sion of  his  rights.  To  the  charge  of  alliance  with  the 
Viscontis  he  pleaded  ignorance  of  their  heretical  tenets. 
He  even  ventured  to  retort  insinuations  of  heresy 
against  the  Pope,  as  having  sanctioned  the  betrayal  of 
the  secrets  of  the  confessional  by  the  Minorite  friars. 
Finally  he  appealed  to  a  General  Council,  at  which  he 
declared  his  intention  to  be  present." 1 

Yet  once  more  be  strove  to  soften  the  inexorable 
Pope.  He  had  already  revoked  the  title  of  Imperial 
Vicar  borne  by  Galeazzo  Visconti.  His  ambassadors 
presented  an'  humble  supplication  to  the  Pope  seated  on 
hk  throne,  for  the  extension  of  the  time  for  his  appear* 
ance  at  Avignon*  The  answer  of  John  was  even 
more  insultingly  imperious.  "  The  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
contrary  to  the  Pontifical  decree,  persisted  in  calling 
*  Dated  Nuremberg,  Oct  1823. 
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himself  King  of  the  Romans ;  not  merely  was  he  in 
league  with  the  ViscoBiis,  bat  had  received  the  homage 
of  the  Marquis  of  Este,  who  had  got  possession  of  Fer*. 
rdra.  They  too  were  heretics,  as  were  all  who  opposed 
the  Pope.  Louis  had  presumptuously  disturbed  Robert 
King  of  Naples  in  his  office  of  Vidat  of  Italy,  conferred 
on  him  by  the  Pope/' l 

Against  the  Visconti  Pope  John  urged  on  hrs  cru- 
**%mt  sade:  it  was  a  religious  war-  The  Cardinal 
GtLna.  Legate  was  defeated  with  great  loss  before 
Lodi.  The  Papal  General,  Raymond  de  Garden*,  waa 
attacked  and  made  prisoner  near  Vaprio:  he  was  taken 
to  Milan,,  but  made  his  escape  to  Monza,  afterwards  to 
Avignon.  According  to  one  account,  Galeazzo  Vis- 
eonti  had  connived  at  die  flight  of  Cardbna.  The  Gen- 
eral declared  at  Avignon  that  it  was  vain  to  attempt  the 
subjugation  of  the  Visconti,  but  that  Galeaazo  was  pre* 
pared  to  hold  M3an  for  himself  with  fifteen  hundred 
meo-at-arms,  subject  to  the  Pope.3  John  would  have 
consented  to  this  compact  with  the  heretical  Visconti, 
but  he:  could  not  act  without  the  consent  of  the  King 
of  Naples.  Robert  demanded  that  the  Visconti  should 
join  with  all  their  forces  to  expel  the  Emperor  from 
Italy.  The  wily  Visconti  sought  to  be  master  himseH^ 
not  to  create  a  King  in  Itady.  He  broke  off  abruptly 
the  secret  negotiations,  and  applied  himself  to  strengthen 
the  fortifications  and  the  castle  of  Milan. 

The  war  was  again  a  fierce  crusade  against  heretical 
Excommu-  an^  contumacious  enemies  of  the  Pope  and 
J^££,of  of  religion.  A  new  anathema  was  launched 
ViBCOatt       against  the  Visconti,  reciting  at  length  all 

1  RaynaTdus,  Jan.  5, 1324. 

2  Mcrigia,  1.  lii.  c.  27.  Hit  zli  Marafori,  Ann.  <T  Italia,  sub  aim. 
1324. 
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their  heresies,  in  wfcieh,  except  their  obstinate  Ghibel- 
linrcm,  it  is  difficult  to  detect  tlie  heresy.  It  was 
averted  that  tlie  grandmother  of  Matteo  Yiseonti  and 
two  other  females  of  his  house  had  been  burned  for 
that  crime.  Matteo,  now  dead,  labored  under  suspi- 
cion of  having  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
Oaleazzo  was  thought  to  be  implicated  in  this  heredi- 
tary guilt.  The  rest  of  the  cfeacges  were  more  likely 
to  be  tmet>  aets  of  atrocious  tyranny,  sacrileges  perpe- 
trated daring  war,  which  they  had  dared  to  wage, 
against  the  Legate  of  the  Pepei 

The  Pope  proceeded  to .  the  excommunication  of 
Louis  of  Bavaria.  Twice  bad  he  issued  his  9%<>otnnm. 
process  ;  the  two  months  were  passed  ;  Louis  E^^^ 
had  not  appeared.  On  tbe  21st  o£  March  die  B*wia' 
sentence  was  promulgated  with  all  its  solemn  formali- 
ties. Excommunication  was  not  all :  atill  severer  pen* 
ahaes  awaited  him  if  he  did  not  present  himself  in 
humility  at  the  footstool  of  the  Papal  throne  within. 
three  weeks.  By  tins  Bull  all  prelates,  and  ecclesiastics 
were  forbidden  to  render  him  allegiance  as  King  of  the 
Romans ;  aM  cities  and  commonalties  and  private  per- 
sons, though  pardoned  for  their  contumacy  up  to  the 
present  time,  were  under  ban  for  all  future  acts  of  feal- 
ty; all  oaths  were  annulled.  The  Bull  of  excommuni- 
cation was  affixed  to  the  cathedral  doors  of  Avignon, 
and  ordered  to  be  published  by  the  ecclesiastical  Elec- 
tors of  Germany.1 

Pope  John  had  yet  but  partially  betrayed  his  ulti- 
mate purpose  — no  less  than:  to  depose  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia, and  to  transfer  the  Imperial  crown  to  the  King 
of  Prance.     Another  son  of  Philip  the  Fair,  Philip 

1  Skroeck,  p.  71.    Oehlanftchlagoiy  sub  ann. 
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the  Long,  had  died  without  male  issue.  Charles  the 
Fair,  the  last  of  the  unblessed  race,  had  sought,  imme- 
diately on  his  accession,  a  divorce  from  his  adulterous 
wife,  Blanche  of  Bourbon.1  The  canon  law  admitted 
not  this  cause  for  the  dissolution  of  the  sacrament,  but 
it  could  be  declared  null  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
Pope  on  the  most  distant  consanguinity  between  the 
parties.  Yet  this  marriage  had  taken  place  under  a 
Papal  dispensation ;  a  new  subterfuge  must  be  sought : 
it  was  luckily  found  that  Clement  V.,  in  his  dispensa- 
tion, had  left  unnoticed  some  still  more  remote  spiritual 
relationship.  Charles  the  Fair  was  empowered  to  mar- 
ry again.  His  consort  was  the  daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror Henry  of  Luxemburg.  A  Papal  dispensation 
removed  the  objection  of  as  close  consanguinity  as  in 
the  former  case — a  dispensation  easily  granted,  for  the 
connection,  if  not  suggested  by  the  Pope,  singularly 
agreed  with  his  ambitious  policy.  It  broke  the  Lux- 
emburg party,  the  main  support  of  Louis  of  Bavaria ; 
it  carried  over  the  suffrage  of  the  chivalrous  but  versa- 
tile John  of  Bohemia,  son  of  the  Emperor  Henry,  the 
brother  of  the  Queen  of  France.  John  of  Bohemia 
appeared  with  his  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  Treves, 
Penteooat,  an^  *°ok  part  in  all  the  rejoicings  at  the  coro- 
18284  *  nation  of  his  sister  in  Paris.  His  son  was 
married,  still  more  to  rivet  the  bond  of  union,  to  a 
French  princess;  his  younger  son  sent  to  be  edu- 
cated at  the  Court  of  France.  Charles  the  Fair  came 
to  Toulouse  to  preside  over  the  Floral  Games:  thence 
he  proceeded  to  Avignon.     The  Pope,  the  King  of 

*  It  was  reported  that  Blanche  of  Bourbon  continued  her  licentious  life 
fa  her  prison  in  Chateau-Gail  lard.    She  was  pregnant  by  her  keeper,  or  by 
i  one  else.  —  Continuat  Naagis. 
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France,  King  Robert  of  Naples,  met  to  partition  out 
the  greater  part  of  Christendom  —  to  France  the  Em- 
pire, to  Robert  the  Kingdom  of-  Italy. 

But  the  avowed  determination  to  wrest  the  Empire 
from  Germany  roused  a  general  opposition  Germany, 
beyond  the  Rhine.  Louis  held  a  Diet,  early  in  the 
spring,  at  Frankfort.  The  proclamation  issued  from 
this  Diet  was  in  a  tone  of  high  defiance.1  It  taunted 
John,  "  who  called  himself  the  XXILd,  as  the  enemy 
of  peace,  and  as  deliberately  inflaming  war  in  the 
Empire  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Papacy."  "  He 
had  been  so  blinded  by  his  wickedness  as  to  abase  one 
of  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  binding  whdre  he  should  loose, 
loosening  where  be  should  bind.  He  had  condemned 
as  heretics  many  pious  and  blameless  Catholics,  whose 
only  crime  was  their  attachment  to  the  Empire."  "  He 
will  not  remember  that  Constantino  drew  forth  the 
Pope  Silvester  from  a  cave  in  which  he  lay  hid,  and 
in  his  generous  prodigality  bestowed  all  the  liberty 
and  honor  possessed  by  the  Church.  In  return,  the 
successor  of  Silvester  seeks  by  every  means  to  destroy 
the  holy  Empire  and  her  true  vassals*"  The  protest 
examined  at  great  length  all  the  proceedings  of  thn 
Pope,  his  disputing  the  election  of  Louis  at  Frankfort 
by  the  majority  of  the  Electors  and  the  coronation 
of  Louis  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  his  absolution  of  the  vas- 
sals of  the  Empire  from  their  oaths,  "  a  wicked  proc- 
uration of  perjury !  the  act  not  of  a  Vicar  of  Christ, 
hut  of  a  cruel  and  lawless  tyrant ! "     It  further  denies 

1  11m  long  document  may  be  read  in  Balosius,  V'ta  Pap.  Aven.  I  p. 
£1,  *  tq. ;  imperfectly  in  RaynaldtM,  mib  arm.  1824  abont  April  24. 
Another  protest,  in  Areodnnft,  Annal.  Sola,  and  in  Goldastus,  dated  at 
fcrtsbon,  Aag.  (Chrisfe*  Serrator  Do»4o.ue),  is  not  authentic,  according  to 
OeaJenscnlager  and  Boehmer,  Begssta,  p.  42. 

▼OL.TII.  0 
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the  right  of  the  Pope  to  assume  the  government  of  tlie 
Empire  during  a  vacancy,  .as  Uttoriy  without  ground  or 
precedent.  Moreover,  "  die  Pope  had  attacked  Christ 
himself,  bis  ever  Uesaed  Mother,  ahd  the  Holy  Apos- 
tles, by  rqjfecting  the  evangelic  doctrine. of  absolute 
poverty*"  x 

The  last  sentence  divulged  the  quarter  from  which 
came  forth  this  fearless  manifesto*  -  The  Spiritual  Fran- 
gpiritvaurtt  ciscahs  were  throughout  Germany  become  the 
«ipAr.  stanch  allies  of  the  Fopfe's,  enemy..  Men  of 
the  profonndetf  learning  began  with  intrepid  diligence 
to  examine  the  whole  question  of  the  Pdpal  power  — 
men  who  swayed  the  populace  began  to  fill  theii 
ears  With  denunciations  of  Papal  ambition,  arrogance, 
wealth.  The  Dominicans  of  course,  adverse  to  the 
Franciscans^  tried  in  vain  to  stem  the  torrent ;  for 
all  the  higher  clergy,  the  wealthier  mooks  in  Ger- 
many, were  no Vr  united  with  the  barefoot  friars.  The 
Pope  had  but  t Wo  steadfast  adherents,  old  enemice  of 
Louis,  the  Bishop*  of  Passau  add  Strasburg*  No  one 
treated  the  King  of  the  Romans  as  under  excommuni- 
cation. The  Canons  of  Freisiiigfen.  refused  to  receive 
•  Bishop*  an  adherent  of  the:  Pope*  The  Domini* 
cans,**  Batisbon  and  Landshut  closed  their  churches ; 
the  people  refased  them  all  alms ;  they  were  compelled 
by  huriger  to  resume  their  services.    Many  cities  igno* 

i  "Nod  saffetitin  Imperfum  *  .  .  *  ia  ipttuh  f>otniiuin  Jesun  Cfcrietcua 
Regem  Regain,  et  Domimun  Dominorum,  Priudpem  Regain  terra*  et  eju* 
anctissimam  matrem,  quae  ejusdem  voti  et  status  cum  lilio  in  observantiA 
pvyperUUk  wet*,  et  sanctum  Apoatoferum  collegium  ipeorum  dqnigrsndo 
vifam  et  acttts  lusurgtret,  et  in  doctrlnain  evangelicam  de  peupertate  alto*, 
akn&  *  .  .  quod  fundamentum  wn  solum  sua  mal&  ritA  et  a  muad)  eoo- 
tempt*  ajieuft  amatur  evettere  et  lusnUoo  dogmata*  et  vemenaift  doctarmV* 
&c,&c  — P.  494. 
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miniously  expelled  those  prelates  who  wottld'publfeh  the 
Papal  Bulls*  At  Strasburg  a  priest  who  attempted  to 
fix  it  on  the  doors  of  the  cathedral  was  thrown  into  the 
Rhine*  The  Dominicans  who  refused  to  perform  di-* 
vine  sendee  were  driven  from  the  city.1 

King  Charles  of  France,  trusting  in  the  awe  of  lihe 
Papal  excotnmunicatiotis  and  the  ardent  prom-  July,  iaa*. 
ises  of  th£  King  of  Bohemia,  advanced  in  great  state  to- 
Bar*eur~Aubev  where  lie  expected  some  of  the  Electors 
and  a  great  body  of  the  Princes  of  Germany  to  appear 
and  lay  the  Imperial  crown  at  his  foetfL  •  Leopold  of 
Austria  came  alone*  The  Gemhin.  Queen  of  Franca 
bad  died*  in.  premature  childbirth,  a*  Iseoudon,  on  the 
return  of  the  Court  from  Arignoiii2  The  4?on*ection 
was  dissolved  which  bound  the  King  of  Bohemia  to  the 
French  interest ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  he  had 
become  again  a  German*  He  wrote  to  the  Pope  that 
he  could  not  consent  to  despoil  the  Grerman  Princes 
of  their  noblest  privilege*  the  electron  to  the  Empire* 
The  ecclesiastical  Electors  stood  aloof*  Leopold  Was 
resolved  at  any  price  to  revenge  himself  on  Louis 
of  Bavaria*  and  to  rescue  his  brother  Frederick  from 
captivity.3  The  King  of  France  advanced  thirty  thou- 
sand marks  to  enable  him  to  keep  ip  the  wan  At  the 
suae  time  the  Pope  issuod  a  fourth  process  against  Louis- 

j     !    '    ■ 

1  Bargundi,  Hiat- Bavar.  iL  8& 

*  She  died  April,  l£24.  July  5,  Charles  married  his  cousin-german,  the 
<*Mffbter  of  Loafs,  Coast  of  tivfeux.  The  t*op0,  In  other  cases  so  difficult, 
•kecked  the  piotit  by  permitting  this  marring©  of  ootiainrf-german. 

•See  in  Albert.  Argent,  (apud  Urstisium)  the  dealings  of  Leopold  with 
t  toots  MCTotpatiearr,  who  promised  to  deliver  Frederick  from  prison. 
Ihs  4rri  appeared  to  Frederick  aa  a  poor  scholar,  dffcrkig  to  transport  him 
if  Is  a  ctotfej  Frederick  made  the  elf  n  of  the  cross,  the  devil  diaap* 
fond.  Frederick  entreated  his  guards  to  give  him  some  relic*,  and  t» 
FijtliatheioouUiietbecoiJttradodb 
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of  Bavaria :  he  was  cited  to  appear  at  Avignon  in  Oc- 
tober* All  ecclesiastics  who  had  acknowledged  the 
King  were  declared  under  suspension  and  excommuni- 
cation; all  laymen  under  interdict.  The  Archbishop 
of  Magdeburg  was  commanded  to  publish  the  Bull.1 
On  the  other .  hand,  at  the  wedding  of  Louis  of 
Bavaria  with  the  daughter  of  William  of.  Holland  at 
Cologne,  John  of  Bohemia  and  the  three  ecclesiastical 
Electors  had  vouchsafed  their  presence.  In.  a  diet  at 
Feb.  28,  I©*.  Ratisbou  Louis  laid  before  die  States  of  the 


Diet  of  B*tla-  _        .         .  .  .  .  ..        _. 

bon.  Empire  his  proclamation  against  the  rope,, 

and  hiB  appeal  to  a  General  Council.  Not  one  of  the 
States  refused  its  adherence ;  the  Papal  Bulls  agaihat 
the  Emperor  were  rejected,  those  who  dared  to  publish 
them  banished*  The  Archbishop  of  Saltzburg  was  de- 
clared an  enemy  of  the  Empire.*  Even  Leopold  of 
Austria  made  advances  towards  reconciliation.  He 
sent  the  imperial  crown  and  jewels  to  Louis ;  he  only- 
urged  the  release  of  his  brother  from  captivity. 

Louis,  infatuated  by  his  success,  refused  these  over- 
tures. But  the  gold  of  France  began  to  work.  Leo-% 
pold  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  Austrian  and 
German  force.  .  Louis  was  obliged  to  break  up  the 
siege  of  Burgau  and  take:  to  flight,  with  the  loss  of  his 
camp,  munitions,  and  treasures.  The  feeble  German 
princes  again  looked  towards  France.  A  great  meet- 
Bndof  Jan.  mS  was  held  at  Rhense  near  Coblentz.  The 
Mating  of  Electors  of  Mentz  and  Cologne  with  Leopold 
Bhenw.        of  Austria  met  the  ambassadors  of  the  Pope 

i  July  13.  Villani,  ix.  964.  Martene,  Anecdot  Oehlenechlager,  Uric- 
undenbuch,  xlii.  106.  Raynaldi  (imperfect).  The  Pope  condemns  Louis 
as  the  fauta*  of  those  heretic*,  Milan©  of  Lombard^,  Manilio  of  Padua, 
John  of  Ghent  . 

*  Aug.    Boehmer  seems  to  doubt  the  Diet  of  Bsiisbon. 
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•nd  Charles  of  France.  The  election  of  the  King  of 
France  to  the  Empire  was  proposed,  almost  carried.1 
BerthoW  of  Bucheck,  the  commander  of  the  Teutonic 
Order  at  CoMentz,  rose.  He  appealed  with  great  elo- 
quence to  the  German  pride.  "  Would  they,  to  gratify 
the  arbitrary  passions  of  the  Pope,  inflict  eternal  dis- 
grace on  the  German  Empire,  and*elect  a  foreigner  to 
the  throne?"  Some  attempt  was  made  to  compromise 
die  dispute  by  the  election  of  the  King  of  France  only 
for  his  life;  but  the  Germans  were  too  keen-sighted 
and  suspicions  to  fall  into  this  snare. 

Louis  had  teamed  wisdom ;  the  only  safe  course  was 
reconciliation  with  his  rival ;  and  Frederick  of  Austria 
had  pined  too  long  in  prison  not  io  accede  to  any  terms 
of  release.  Louis  visited  his  captive  at  Trausnitz :  the 
terms  were  easily  arranged  between  parties  Trmty  wIth 
so  eager  for  a  treaty*  Frederick  surrendered  *•****• 
all  right  and  title  to  the  Empire ;  Leopold  gave  up  all 
which  his  house  had  usurped  from  the  Empire;  he 
and  his  brothers  were  to  swear  eternal  fealty  to  Louis, 
against  every  one,  priest  or  layman,  by  name  against 
him  who  called  himself  Pope.  Certain  counts  and 
knights  were  to  guarantee  the  -treaty.  Burgsn  and 
Rosenberg  were  to  be  surrendered  to  Bavaria ;  Ste- 
phen, son  of  Lotus,  was  to  marry  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Frederick. 

The  Pope  and  die  Austrian  party  were  alike  as- 
tounded by  tfcos  sudden  pacification.  The  Pope  at  once 
declared  the  treaty-  null  and  void.  Leopold  Hu- 
rrahed to  arms.  But  the  high-minded  Frederick  would 
not  stoop  to  a  breach  of  firith.  He  had  but  to  titter 
Ira  wish,  and  the  Pope  had  absolved  him  from  all  his 
1  Alurt.  Argentfn.    RoyaiM.  rat  *mi.  Schmidt.    Siflmofldi,  p.  438 
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oaths.  They  were  already  declared  null,  as  sworn  to 
an  excommunicated  person^  and  therefore^  of  no  valid- 
ity. The  Pope  forbade  him  to  return  16  prison  ;l  but 
he  published  letters  declaring  his  surrender  of  his  tide 
to  the  Empire,  admonished  his  brother  to  desist  from 
hostilities  and  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  Pope  with 
Louis.  He  had  sworn  to  more  than  be  could  fulfil* 
he  returned  to  Munich  to  offer  himself  again  as  a  prist 
oner.  There  was  a  strife  of  genertsity ;  tie  rivals  bet 
came  the  closest  friends  ate  at  the  same  table,  slept  in 
juij  so.  the  same  bed.9  The  Pdpd  wrote  to  die  King 
of  France,  expressing  his,  utter  astonishment  a*  this 
strange  and  incredibly  Grertoa*  hoheaty.8: 

The  friend*  agreed  to  cancel  the  former  treaty  —  a 
new.  one  was  made*  Both,  as  one  person,  were  to  have 
equal  right  and  title  to;  the  Empire*  to  be  brothers,  and 
each  alike  King  of  the  Romans  and  administrator  of 
the  Empire,  On  each  alternate  day  the  names  of 
Louis  and  of  Frederick  should  taJke  preoedeo&e  in  the 
instruments  of  state;  no  weighty  affairs  were  to  be 
determined  but  by  common  consent ;  the  great  fiefs  to 
l)e  granted,  homage  received,  by  both  j  if -one  set  adt 
for  Italy,  the  other  waa  to  rule  in  Germany.  Thorfe 
was  to  be  one  common.  Imperial  Judge,  one  Secretary 
of  State...  The  tea*  of  government  waia  to  change 
every  half  or  quarter  of  a  year.  There  w«ie  to  be 
two-  great  seals ;  on  that  of  Louis  the  name  of  Fred- 
erick, on  that  of  Frederick  the  name  of  Louis  stood 
first.    The  two  Princes  swore  before  their  confessors 


*  Bui]  «A4  nostrum,"    Jfeyn*Vi,  a*b.  |»n,    QtManyMagw*, 

*  See  the  authorities  iq  Schmidt,  p.  26&. 

*  ••  Familiaritas  et  amicitia  Illorum  ducum  kicredibills.**  —  Rsynald.  nib 
urn.    Read  Schiller's  fine  lure,  DwUohe  Tmi*,  W«r)w»  U.  fat,  *  lift. 
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to  keep  Lhcir  oath:  ten  groat  vassals  were  the  wfrr 


This  singular  treaty  was  Jtept  secret ;  as  it  tranepire4t 
all  parties,  except  the  Austrian,  broke  oat  into  dissatis- 
faction.1 The  Electors  declared  it  an  invasion  of  their 
rights.  The  Pope  condemned  the  impiety  of  Frederick 
in  daring  to  enter  into  this  intimate  association  with 
one  tinder  excommunication.  Another  plan  was  pro- 
posed, that  Louis  .should  rale  in  i  Italy, :  Frederick  in 
Germany.  This  was,  more  perilous  to  the  Pontiff:  he 
wrote  to  Charles  of  France  to  reprove  him  for  his  stag* 
gishness  and  inactivity  in  the  maintenance  of  bis  own 
interests. 

The  Austrian  party  under  Leopold  began  to  hope 
that  as  Louis  -was  proscribed  by  the  inaxora-  whof 
Me  hatred  of  the  Pope,  his  Holiness  would  &#***. 
be  persuaded  to  acknowledge  Frederick.    The  Arcbr 
bishops  of.  Mentz  and  Cologne,  and  their  brothers  the 
Counts  of  Bueheck  and  Virneburg,  repaired  to  Avig- 
non.   Dnke  Albert,  the  brother  of  Frederibk  and  of 
Leopold,  urged  this  conclusion.     But  the  Pope  was  too 
deeply  pledged  by  his  passions  and  by  his  promises  to 
Charles  of  France :  the  Austriasns  obtained  onty  bland 
and  unmeaning  words.     The  death   of   Leopold  of 
Austria,  before  the  great  'Diet  of  the  Empire,  sunt- 
noned  to  Spires,  seemed*1  at  once  to  quench  w#tot 
the  strife.    Frederick  withdrew  from  the  con-  Feba  W)  ltt9 
test    Louis  of  Bavaria  met  the  Diet  as  undis-  M»roh,  im 
poted  Emperor ;  he  even  ventured  to  communicate  his 
determination  to  descend  into  Italy,  his  long-meditated 
plan  of  long-^provoked   vengeance  against  the  Pope. 
There  were  some  feint  murmurs  among  the  eccles;asti- 

»  YilUni,  ix.  c.  34.    Schmidt,  p.  265. 
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cal  Electors  that  he  was  still  under  the  ban  of  excom* 
munication.  4<  That  ban/*  rejoined  Louis,  "  yourselves 
have  taught  me  to  despise :  to  the  pious  and  learned 
Italians  it  is  even  more  despicable."1 
.  Louis  of  Bavaria,  now  that  Germany,  if  it  acknowl- 
edged not,  yet  acquiesced  in  his  kingly  title,  determined 
Loomed-  to  assert  b^  imperial  rights  in  Italy.  The 
£^*  og  implacable  Pope  compelled  him  to  seek  allies 
Ua^a  in  all  quarters,  and  to  carry  on  the  contest 

wherever  he  might  hope  for  success*  None  of  the 
great  German  feudatories  obeyed  the  summons  to  at- 
tend him.  They  were  bound  by  their  fealty  to  appear 
at  his  coronation  in  Rome,  but  that  coronation  they 
might  think  remote  and  doubtful.  The  prelates,  the 
ecclesiastical  Electors;  would  hardly  accompany  one 
still  under  excommunication.  An  embassy  to  Avig. 
non,  demanding  that  orders  should  be  given  for  his 
coronation,  was  dismissed  with  silent  scorn.  But.  the 
Ghibelline  chieftains  eagerly  pressed  his  descent  into 
Italy.2  He  appeared  at  a  Diet  of  the  great  Lombard 
At  Treat,  feudatories  at  Trent,  with  few  troops  and  still 
1837.'  *'  more  scanty  munitions  of  war.  He  found 
around  him  three  of  the  Viscontia,  Galeazaxx,  Marco, 
Luchino,  the  Marquises  of  Este,  Bafaello  and  Obizaoy 
Passerino  Lord  of  Mantua,  Can  della  Scala.  Lord  of  Ve- 
rona, Vicenza,  Feltre,  and  Bellnno.  Delia  Scala  had 
an  escort  of  600  horse,  his  body-guard  against  the 

*  Trithemias,  Chron.  Htrsch.  Boehmer  observes, **  Weder  eine  urkunde 
aoch  ein  gleichzeitiger  auf  diese  Thatsache  hindeuten."  He  therefore  re- 
jects the  whole.  But  ore  not  the  u  urkunde  "  very  ttnpefftetly  preserved, 
and  the  writers  few  and  uncertain  in  their  notice  of  events?  It  is  of  "me 
great  historic  consequence.     The  leading  facts  are  certain. 

*  Cortesius  apod  Muratori,  R.  X.  S.  ±ii.  83a  Albertis  Mussatus,  Fontea, 
p.  173. 
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Dake  of  Carinthia,  with  whom  he  was  contesting 
Padua.  There  were  ambassadors  from  Pisa,  from  the 
Genoese  exiles,  from  Castruccio  of  Lucca,  and  the 
King  of  Sicily.  AH  were  prodigal  in  their  vows  of 
loyalty,  and  even  prodigal  in  act.1  They  offered  150,- 
000  florins  of  gold.  The  tidings  of  this  supply  brought 
rapidly  down  considerable  bands  of  German  adventurers 
around  the  standard  of  Louis. 

Louis  relied  not  on  arms  alone,  nor  on  the  strength 
and  fidelity  of  the  Italian  Ghibellines.  AWarof 
war  had  long  been  waging;  and  bow  hi8W1^!tlng,• 
dauntless  and  even  fanatical  champions  were  prepared 
to  wage  that  religious  war  in  public  opinion  to  the  last 
extremity.  He  was  accompanied  by  Marsilio  of  Pad- 
ua and  by  John  of  Jaudun.*  These  men  had  already 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  world  in  defence  of 
the  Imperial  against  the  Papal  supremacy*       » 

Marsilio  of  Padua  was  neither  ecclesiastic  nor  lawyer; 
he  was  the  King's  physician ;  but  in  profound  MantiHo  rt 
theological  learning  as  in  dialectic  skill  aur-  Pttdu** 
passed  by  few  of  his  9ge.  Three  years  before,  Mar- 
silio had  publi*hed  bis.famoqs  work, *  The  Defender  of 
Peace.'  The  title. itself  was  a  quiet  but  severe  sarcasm 
against  the  Pope ;  it  .arraigned  him  as  the  irreconcikir 
bie  enetaay  of  peace.  This  grave  and  argumentative 
work,  if  to  us  of  inconceivable  prolixity  (though  to 
that  of  William  of  Qckham  it  is  light  and  rapid  read- 
ing), advanced  and  maintained  tenets  which,  if  heard 
for  centuries  in  Christendom,  had  been  heard  only  from 
obscure  and  fanatic  heretics,  mostly  mingled  up  with 
wild  and  obnoxious  opinions,  or,  as  in  the  strife  with 

*  "  Maltk  gravis  tens  dispensis."  —  Albert  Mnseato. 

*  In  Champagne,  sometimes  erroneously  called  John  rf  Ghent 
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tho  Lawyers  or  concerning  the  oftemory  of  Boniface, 
with  fierce  personal  charges. 

The  first  book  discusses  with  great  depth  and  dialec- 
tic subtilty  the  origin  and  principles  of  government. 
In  logic  and  in  thought  the  author  is  manifestly  a  Se- 
vere Aristotelian.  The  second  establishes  the  origin, 
the  principles,  the  limits  of  the  sacerdotal  power.* 
Marsilio  takes  his  firm  and  resolute  stand  on  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  cor  rather  on  the  Gospel ;  he  distinctly  re- 
pudiates the  dominant  Old  Testament  interpretation 
of  the  New.  The  Gospel  is  the  sole  authoritative  kw 
of  Christianity ;  th$  rule  for  the  interpretation  of  thoee 
Scriptures  rests  not  with  any  one  priest  or  collage  of 
priests ;  it  requires  no  less  than  the  assent  and  sanction 
©f  a  General  Council.  These  Scriptuuss  gave  nocoer*- 
cive  power  whatever,  no  secular  jurisdiction  •  to  die 
Bishop  of  Rome,  or  to  any  other  bishop  or  priest. 
The  sacerdotal  order  was  instituted  to  instruct  the  peo- 
ple in  the  truths  of  the  Gbspel  and  for  the  administra- 
tion of  tho  Sacraments.  It  is  only  by  usage  that  the 
clergy  are  called .  the  Church,  by  recent  usage  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  and  the  Cardinals.  The  true  Church 
is  the  whole  assembly  of  the  fkithful.  The  word-*'  spir- 
itual "  has  in  like  manner  been  usurped  by  the  priest- 
hood ;  all  Christians,  as  Christians,  are  spiritual.  Thi 
third  chapter  states  fairly  and  fully  the  scriptural 
grounds  alleged  for  the  sacerdotal  and  papal  preten- 

l *•  Moai  fogam  Deas  tradidfc  obBejrrMdaran  in  statu  vita  prnffntis,  *4 
contention.es  human  as  dirimendas,  praeeepta  tali  urn,  special  Her  con  tiDentem, 
et  ad  hoe  proportional  iter  ee  habentem  human®  legis  quantum  ad  aliquam 
tuff  partem.  Venom  bojuamodt  procepta:  iq  EvabgaHaft  lage  ban  tradkitt 
Christ  us,  sed  tradita  vel  trade  ada  supposuit  in  hum  an  is  legiba*,  quas  ob- 
servari  et  principantibus  secundum  eos  omnem  antaatt  hmuuiam  obedira 
pneciplt,  in  his  saltern  quod  noa  adrewaretttr  legi  sahitfs"  —  P  MS. 
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nom :  they  are  submitted  to  calm  but  rigid  examintf- 
tion.1  The  question  is  not  what  power  was  possessed 
by  Christ  as  God  and  man,  but  what  he  conferred  on 
the  apostles,  what  descended  to  their  successors  the 
bishops  and  presbyters ;  what  he  forbade  them  to  as- 
sume; what  is  meant  by  the  power  of.  the  keys,  "  God 
alone  remits  sins,  the  priest's  power  is  ohly  -declara- 
tory." The  illustration  is  the  case  of  the  leper  in  the 
Gospels  healed  by  Christ,  declared  healed  by  the  priest^ 
He  admits  what  is  veqqircid  by  the  Sacrament  of  Pen* 
ance,  and  some  power  of  coipmnting  the  $am*  of 
purgatory  (this,  as  well  as  transubstautiation,  he  dis- 
tinctly asserts)  for  temporal  penalties.  But  eternal 
damnation  is  by  God  alone,  for  God  done  is  above 
ignorance  and  partial  afi&tirfn*  to  which  .all  priests, 
even  the  Pope,  are  Subject*  Crimes  for  which  a  man 
is  to  be  excommunicated  are  not  to  be  judged  by  a 
priest  or  college  of  priests,  but  by  the  whole,  body  of 
the  faithful.*  The  ekrgy  have  iio  coactive  power  even 
over  heretics,  Jews  or  infidefc. +  >  Judgment  over  them 
is  by  Christ  alone,  and  in  the  other  world.  They  are 
to  be  puniriied  by  >  the  temporal  power  if  they  offend 
against  human  statute,4    The  immunities  of  the  clergy 

*  fcmoceirife  fcinous  simflitade  of  the  tan  and  nuKfo  is,  I  dunk,  alone 
fritted,  iH>do«bt  i«  di«4*>B-  ■, 

*  Ha  has  another  illustration.  The  priest  is  as  the  jailer,  who  has  no  ju- 
ikW  power,  thotrgh  he  may  open  and  ehnt  the  door  of  the  prison. 

«U*iTenHwFisVditnn>p..m. 

*  This  is  remarkable.  H  Quod  ej  buujanl  lege  prphifcituin  foerit,  hajreti- 
an  aat  afiter  infidelem  in  regione  tnanere,  qui  talis  in  ipe&  repertus  fuerit, 
tanqaam  Ugi*  kmtdmB  trmtffrtmv  e&deaa,  poena  Vel  anpplicio  huio  trans- 
gression! aldem  lege  atatoft,  «K  Aoa  sacnAvdeVit  apceru  Si  vero  bwreticuni 
tot  afiter  jnfidelein  cominorari  fidelibjus  eadem  provjncia  non  fuerit  pro- 
KWtatn  fcamanfc  lege,  quemadmochim  hssreticis  et  Bernini  Jadabrum  sea 
hanepU  legibuf  JMnmsfliim  extityetwn  tepipprjbits  Cbristfanonjm  pormlo- 
ram  iirineipuin  atqae  pontificura,  dico  cuipiam  non  lice  re  hacreticum  vel  al- 
itor iofcWteaa  tuaaqaaift  jutfjasm  vel  wreero  p«*)&  v«l  supplied  reall  aat 
twrwmuli  pro  «tntn  vitii*  pnwientis."  —  P.  217. 
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from  temporal  jurisdiction  are  swept  away  as  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  State.  If 
the  clergy  were  entirely  withdrawn  from  temporal  au- 
thority, all  would  rush  into  the  order,  especially  since 
Boniface  VIII.  extended  the  clerical  privilege  to  those 
who  had  the  simple  tonsure*  Poverty  with  contempt 
of  the  world  was  the  perfection  taught  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  and  therefore  the  indelible  characteristic 
of  all  hidiopfc  and  priests*  Now  the  clergy  accumu- 
late vast  wealth,  bestow  or  bequeath  it  to  their  heirs, 
or  lavish  it  on  horses,  servants,  banquets,  ihe  vanity 
and  voluptuousness  of  die  world.  MarsQio  does  not, 
with  the  rigor  of  Spiritual  Franciscanism,  insist  on 
absolute  mendicancy:  sustenance  the  dergy  might 
have,  and  no  more  ;  with  that  they  should  be  content. 
Tithes  are  a  direct  usurpation.  The  Apostles  were  all 
equal ;  the  Saviour  is  to  be  believed  rather  than  old 
tradition,  which  invested  St.  Peter  in  coercive  power 
over  the  other  Apostles;  Still  more  do  die  Decretals 
err,  that  the  Bishop  of  Home  has  authority  over  the 
temporalities,  not  only  of  the  clergy,  but  of  emperors 
and  kings.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  can  in  no  sense  be 
called  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  first,  because  no 
apostle,  was  appointed  by  the  divine  law  over  any  pecul- 
iar people  or  land ;  secondly,  because  he  was  at  An-* 
tioch  before  Rome.  Paul,  it,  is  known,  was  at  Rome 
two  years.  He,  if  any  one,  having  taught  the  Romans, 
was  Bishop  of  Rome:  it  cannot  be  shown  from  the 
Scriptures  that  St.  Peter  was  Bishop  of  Rome,  or 
that  he  was  ever  at  Rome.  It  is  incredible  that  if  he 
were  at  Rome  before  St.  Paul,  he  should  not  be  men- 
tioned either  by  St.  Paul  or  by  St.  Luke  in  the  Acts.1 

1  Tt  is  curious  to  find  this  argument  so  well  put  in  the  fourteenth  ecu* 
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Constantine  the  Great  first  emancipated  the  priesthood 
from  the  coercive  authority  of  the  temporal  prince,  and 
gave  some  of  them  dignity  and  power  over  other  bish- 
ops and  churches.  But  the  Pope  has  no  power  to 
decree  any  article  of  faith  as  necessary  to  salvation.1 
The  Bull  therefore  of  Boniface  VIII.  (Unam  Sanc- 
tam)  was  false  and  injurious  to  all  mankind  beyond  all 
imaginable  falsehood.8  A  General  Council  alone  could 
decide  such  questions,  and  General  Councils  could  only 
be  summoned  by  the  civil  sovereigns.  The  primacy 
of  the  Bishop  of  Borne  was  no  more  than  this ;  that 
having  consulted  with  the  clergy  on  such  or  On  other 
important  matters,  he  might  petition  the  sovereign  to 
summon  a  General  Council,  preside,  and  with  the  full 
assent  of  the  Council  draw  up  and  enact  laws.  As  to 
the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  at  Rome,  and  the  con- 
firmation of  his  election  by  the  Pope,  the  first  was  a 
ceremony  in  which  the , Pope  had  no  more  power  than 
the  Archbishop  of  Rheums  at  the  anointing  of  the 
Kings  of  France.  The  simplicity  alone,  not  to  say 
the  pusillanimity,  of  certain  Emperors  had  permitted 
the  Bishops  of  Borne  to  transmute  •  this  innocent  usage 
into  an  arbitrary  right  of  ratifying  the  election ;  and  so 
of  making  the  choice  of  the  seven  Electors  of  as  little 
value  as  that  of  the  meanest  of  tnankind.* 
The  third  book  briefly  draws  forty-one  conclusions 

1  Tbe  author  examine*!  the  famous  saying  ascribed  to  St.  Augustine, 
*Ego  veto  non  crederem  Evangelio,  nisi  me  Catholic®  Ecclesiae  com  mo - 
*wst  anctoritas."  He  meant  the  testimony  of  the  Church  (the  collective 
body  of  Christians)  that  these  writings  really  proceeded  from  Apostles  and 
Evangelists. 

*  **  Conetis  cmliter  virenUbus  prayndirialissimum  omnium  excogitabil- 
^ Neons*.''-- P.  9ft*. 

*  "Tsntam  enim  septan!  tonsores  ant  Uppi  pasaeot  Romano  Regi  *uoto» 
nutem  tribnr-e." 
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from  the  long  argument*  Among  these  were,  — tne 
Decretals  of  the  Popes  can  inflict  no  temporal  penalty 
unless  ratified  by  the  civil  Sovereign  ;  there  is  do  power 
of  dispensation  in  marriagefl ;  the  temporal  power  may 
limit  the  number  of  the  clergy  as  of  churches;  no 
canonization  can  take  place  but  by  a  General  Council ; 
ft  General  Council  may  suspend  or  depose  a  Bishop  of 
Rome.  ' 

The  u  Defender  of  Peace  "  was  birt  one  of  several 
writings,  in  the  same  daring  tone.  Thete'was  a  second 
by  Marsilio  of  Padua  on  the  Translation  of  the  Em- 
pire. Another  was  ascribed,  but  erroneously,  to  John 
of  Jaudun,  on  the  nullity  of  the  proceedings  of  Pope 
John  against  Louis  of  Bavaria*  Above  all  the  famous 
William,  of  Schoolman,  William  of  Ockham,  composed 
ockhwa.  ^0  Workfe  (one  «  in  tniuety  days ")  of  an 
enormous  prolixity  And  of  an  intense  subtihy,  such  as 
might,  according  to  oilr  notions,  hive  palled  on  the  dia- 
lectic passions  of  the  most  pugnacious  university,  or 
exhausted  the'  patience  of  the  most  laborious  monk  in 
the  most,  drowsy  cloistet.1  But:  no  doubt  there  were 
lighter  and  more  inflammatory  addifesstes  poured  in 
quick  succession  into  the  popular  ear  by  the  Spiritual 
Franciscans,  and  by  all  who  envied,  coveted,  hated,  or 
conscientiously  believed  the  wealth  of  the  ©krgy  fatal 
to  their,  holy  office— by  all  who  saw  in  the  Pope  a 
political  despot  or  an  Antichrist.  At  Trent,  Louis  of 
Bavaria  arid  his  fearless  counsellors  declared  the  Pope 
a  heretic,  exhibited  sixteen  articles  against  him,  and 
spoke  of  him  as  James  the  Priest. 

i  The  two,  the  Dialogue,  And  the  Opus  Nonaglnui  Digram,  which  Com- 
prehends the  Compendium  Errorura  Papn,  occupy  nearly  MOO  ptgee, 
printed  Id  the  wy  doeeet  type,  ill  Goldaetl  MoaafehiA,  f*L  tt.  *  Jilt  to 
1285. 
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So  set  forth  another  German  Emperor,  unwarned, 
apparently  ignorant  6f  all  former  history,  to  run  the 
lame  coarse  as  his  predecessor*— a  triumphant  passage 
through  Italy,  a  jubilant  reception  in  Borne,  a  splendid 
coronation,  the  creation  uf  aA  Antipope ;  then  dissatb* 
faction,  treachery,  revolt  among  his  partisans,  socn 
weary  of  the  exactions  wrung  from  them,  but  which 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  the  idle  pageant ; 
his  German  troops  Wasting  away  with1  their  own  ek» 
cesses  and  the  uncongenial  iclinutto,  and  cut  off  by  war 
or  fever ;  an  ignominious1  retreat  quickening  into  flight ; 
the  wondtt  of  mankind  sinking  at  once  Hi  to  contempt; 
the  mockery  and  scoffiiig  joy  of  his  inexorable  foes. 

From  Trent  Louis  of  Bavaria,  with  six  hundred  Ger- 
man horse,  passed  by  Bergatn6>  and  arrived  lo*h  **. 
at  Coma ;  from  thence,  his  forces  gathering  March  15. 
as  he  advanced,  he  entered  Milan.     At  Pen-  March  aa 
ftecost  he  was  crowned  in  the  Church  of  St.  May  sol 
Ambrae.     The  Archbishop  of  Milan  was  an  exile. 
Three  excommunicated  Bishops  (Frederico  di  Maggi 
of  Brescia,  Guido  Tarlati  the  turbulent  Prelate  of 
Arezao,  and  Henry  of  Trent)  set-  the  Iron  Crown  on 
the  head  of  the  King  of  the  .Romans :  his  wife,  Man- 
gsrita,  was  crowned  with  a.  diadem  of  gold  At  mum  ( 
Can  delta  &ala  was  present  with  fifteen  hundred  horse, 
ind  most  of  the  mighty  Ghibelline  chieftains.    Galeazxo 
Vbconti  was  confirmed, as  Imperial  Vicar  of  Milan, 
Pavia,  Lodi,  Vercelli ;  but  hardly  two  months  July  7. 
had  elapsed  when  Galeazzo  was  arrested,  imprisoned, 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  head,  if  Monza  wa3  not 
surrendered.     The  commander  of  the  castle  hesitated, 
hot  was  forced  to  yield.    The  cause  of  this  quarrel  is 
fiot  quite  certain.     The  needy  Bavarian  pressed  for  the 
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frill  payment  of  the  covenanted  contribution,  Galeazzo, 
it  is  said,  haughtily  replied  that  the  Emperor  must  wait 
his  time.1  Galeazzo  knew  that  Milan  groaned  under 
his  exactions.  Two  of  his  own  brothers  were  weary 
of  Galeazzo's  tyranny.  Louis  at  once  caught  at  popu- 
larity, and  released  himself  from  the  burden  of  grati- 
tude, from  the  degrading  position  of  being  his  vassal's 
vassal.  The  Visoonti  was  therefore  east  into  prison,3 
all  his  proud  house  were  compelled  to  seek  conceal- 
ment ;  but  it  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  party  of  Louis. 
The  Ghibelline  tyrants  had  hoped  to  rule  under  the 
name  of  the  Emperor,  not  to  be  ruled  by  him.*  The 
Guelfe  secretly  rejoiced :  "  God  is  slaying  our  enemies 
by  our  enemies." 

Louis  having  extorted  200,000  florins  from  Milan  and 
Aw.  is.  the  other  cities,  advanced  unopposed  towards 
Bupuo.  Tuscany.  He  was  received  with  great  pomp 
by  Castruccio  of  Lucca,  but  imperial  Pisa  closed  her 
gates  against  the  ally  of  her  deadly  enemy ;  nor  till  after 
she  had  suffered  a  long  siege  was  Pisa  compelled  to  her 
At  pi».  °ld  obedience :  she  paid  heavily  for  her  brief 
*0T- L  disloyalty.4  This  was  the  only  resistance  en- 
countered by  the  Bavarian.  The  Pope  meanwhile  had 
Apriia,  las?,  launched  in  vain,  and  for  a  fifth  time,  his  spir- 
itual thunders.  For  his  impious  sets  at  Trent,  Louis 
was  declared  to  have. forfeited  all  the  fiefs  he  held  of 
the  Church  or  of  the  Empire,  especially  the  Dukedom 

*  Villani.    Morigia,  Hist  Modoct  R.  I.  S.  t  xxii. 

*  "  Interim  Galea*  superbum  atque  insolentem,  ac  faeere  recnsantem  in 
altum  profundiltn  carcerem  detrudi  nervoque  pedes  astringi  fecit.'*  — Al- 
bert. Musaat  —  P.  776. 

*  u  Animadveraio  haec  a  Ludovioo  in  Vice  ComStet  (acta  tyranmis  cataris 
^ombardice  ingentefl  terrorea  incnarit"  —  lb. 

4"E  biaognavagli  perb  ch'  ella  e ana  gente  aiano  molto  poveri."  —  Vtt- 
lani. 
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of  Bavaria.  He  was  again  cited  to  appear  before  the 
judgment-seat  at  Avignon,  to  receive  due  penalty  for 
his  sins ;  all  Christians  were  enjoined  to  withhold  every 
act  of  obedience  from  him  as  ruler.1  But  no  Guelfic 
chieftain,  no  State  or  city,  stood  forward  to  head  tha 
crusade  commanded  by  the  Pope.  Florence  remained 
aloof,  though  under  the  Duke  of  Calabria;  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Pope  against  Louis  of  Bavaria  were 
published  by  the  Cardinal  Orsini.  Her  only  act  was 
the  burning,  by  the  Inquisitor,  of  the  astrologer,  Cecco 
d'Ascoli,  whose  wild  predictions  were  said  to  have  fore- 
shown the  descent  of  the  Bavarian  and  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Castruccio.  Cecco's  book,  according  to  the 
popular  statement,  ascribed  all  human  events  to  the 
irresistible  influence  of  the  stars.  The  stars  themselves 
were  subject  to  the  enchantments  of  malignant  spirits. 
Christ  came  into  the  world  under  that  fatal  necessity, 
lived  a  coward  life,  and  died  his  inevitable  death.  Un- 
der the  same  planetary  force,  Antichrist  was  to  come  in 
gorgeous  apparel  and  great  power.2 


1  Apud  Martene,  p.  471. 

*  Villain,  cxxxiz.  Compare  De  Sade,  Vie  de  Pltrarque,  i.  p.  48.  He 
lays  that  there  is  in  the  Vatican  a  MS.,  "  Profetie  di  Cecco  d'  Ascoli."  I 
have  examined,  I  will  not  say  read,  Cecco's  poem,  "  L'Acerba,"  half  as- 
trology, half  natural  history,  and  must  subscribe  to  De  Sade's  verdict: 
uS'il  netoit  pas  plus  sorrier  que  poete,  com  me  il  y  apparence,  on  lui  fit 
grande  injustice  en  le  bruiant."  —  P.  50.  There  are,  however,  some  cu- 
rious passages  in  which  he  attacks  Dante,  not,  as  Pignotti  (v.  iii.  p.  1)  un- 
fairly says,  thinking  himself  a  better  poet,  but  reprehending  his  philosophy 
«sl  doctrines— 

**  In  eio  peocasti,  fiorentio  poeta, 
Ponendo  ehe  gli  ben  delta  fortuna 
Necessitate  sieno  con  lor  meta. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Fortum  non  e  altro  ehe  dlsposto 
Clelo,  ehe  dispone  coea  animata,*'  tec. 

—  p.  zxxt.;  see  also  HI. 

VOL.  vil.  7 
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Rome  had  already  sent  a  peremptory  summons  to  the 
Rrabway  of  Pope  to  return  and  take  up  his  residence  in 
jobnxxii.  the  sacred  city.  If  he  did  not  obey,  they 
threatened  to  receive  the  King  of  Bavaria.  A  Court 
they  would  have :  if  not  the  Pope's,  that  of  the  Em- 
peror. The  Pope  replied  with  unmeaning  promises 
and  solemn  adntgnitions  against  an  impious  alliance 
with  the  persecutor  of  the  Church.1  The  Romans  had 
no  faith  in  his  promises,  and  despised  his  counsels.  Na- 
poleon Orsini  and  Stephen  Colonna,  both  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Robert  of  Naples,  were  driven  from  the  city. 
Sciarra  Colonna,  a  name  fatal  to  Popes,  was  elected 
Captain  of  the  people.  A  large  Neapolitan  force  landed 
8tpt.2&  at  Ostia,  and  broke  into  the  Leonine  city. 
The  bell  of  the  Capitol  tolled,  the  city  rose,  the  invad- 
ers were  repelled  with  great  slaughter. 

From  Pisa,  where  he  had  forced  a  contribution  of 
Jan.  1828.  200,000  florins,  20,000  from  the  clergy,  Louis 
toiion*.  of  Bavaria  made  a  winter  march  over  the 
Maremma  to  Viterbo.  His  partisans  (Sciarra  Colonna, 
Jacopo  Savelli,  Tebaldo  de  St.  Eustazio)  were  masters 
of  the  city.  To  soothe  the  people  they  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  demand  certain  terms.  Louis  ordered  Cas- 
truccio,  Lord  of  Lucca,  to  reply.  Castruccio  signed  to 
the  trumpeters  to  sound  the  advance.  "  This  is  the 
answer  of  my  Lord  the  Emperor."  In  five  days  Louis 
was  within  the  city ;  there  was  no  opposition  ;  his  ad- 
vent was  welcomed,  it  was  said,  like  that  of  God.2  Hi* 
march  had   been  swelled    by  numbers:  the  city  was 


1  Albert.  Muraato,  p.  173. 

*  "  Populus  Roman  us  ut  Deo  ab  excelsis  veniente,  gavisus  ilium  magnis 
alacritatibua,  pneconioruirque  applauslbos  excepH."  —  Albert.  Muaamto,  8. 
R.  I.  p.  772. 
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crowded  with  swarms  of  the  Spiritual  Franciscans; 
with  all  who  took  part  with  their  General,  Michael  di 
Cesena,  against  the  Pope;  with  the  Fraticelli;  with 
the  poorer  clergy,  who  desired  to  reduce  the  rest  to 
their  own  poverty,  or  who  were  honestly  or  hypocriti- 
cally possessed  with  the  fanaticism  of  mendicancy. 
The  higher  and  wealthier,  as  well  of  the  clergy  as  of 
the  monastic  Orders,  and  even  the  Friars,  withdrew  in 
fear  or  disgust  before  this  democratic  inroad.  The 
churches  were  closed,  the  convents  deserted,  hardly  a 
bell  tolled,  the  services  were  scantily  performed  by 
schismatic  or  excommunicated  priests. 

Yet  the  procession  to  the  coronation  of  Louis  of  Ba 
varia  was  as  magnificent  as  of  old.   The  Em-  ooronatio 
peror  passed  through  squadrons  of  at  least  Ju.  if.' 
five  thousand  horse ;  the  city  had  decked  itself  in  all 
its  splendor  ;  there  was  an  imposing  assemblage  of  the 
nobles  an  the  way  from  St.  Maria  Maggtore  to  St.  Pe- 
ter's ;  but  at  the  coronation  the  place  of  the  Pope  or  of 
delegated  Cardinals  was  ill  supplied  by  the  Bishop  of 
Venetia  and  the  Bishop  of  Alexia,  known  only  as  under 
excommunication.     The  Count  of  the  Lateran  Palace 
was  wanting:  Castruccio  was  invested  with  that  dig- 
nity.   Castruccio  (clad  in  a  crimson  vest,  embroidered 
m  front  with  the  words,  "  'Tis  he  whom  God  wills," 
behind,  "  He  will  be  whatever  God  wills  ")  was  after 
wards  created,  amid  loud  popular   applause,  Senator 
and  Imperial  Vicar  of  Rome.     Three  laws  were  pro- 
mulgated: one  for  the  maintenance   of  the  Catholic 
kith,  one  on  the  revenues  due  to  the  clergy  (a  vain  at- 
tempt to  propitiate  their  favor),  one  in  defence  of  wid- 
ow* and  orphans. 
Loois  could  not  pause  :  he  was  yet  but  half  avenged 
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upon  his  implacable  enemy.  He  was  not  even  secure ; 
so  long  as  John  was  Pope,  he  was  not  Emperor ;  he 
was  under  the  ban  of  excommunication.  He  had  been 
driven  to  extremity  ;  there  was  no  extremity  to  which 
he  must  not  proceed.  He  had  not  satisfied  nor  paid 
the  price  of  their  attachment  to  his  Mendicant  parti- 
sans. On  the  Place  before  St.  Peter's  Church  was 
Apru  is.  erected  a  lofty  stage.  The  Emperor  ascended 
and  took  his  seat  on  a  gorgeous  throne :  he  wore  the 
purple  robes,  the  Imperial  crown ;  in  his  right  hand  he 
bore  the  golden  sceptre,  in  his  left  the  golden  apple. 
Around  him  were  Prelates,  Barons,  and  armed  Knights ; 
the  populace  filled  the  vast  space.  A  brother  of  the 
Order  of  the  Eremites  advanced  on  the  stage,  and 
cried  aloud,  "  Is  there  any  Procurator  who  will  defend 
the  Priest  James  of  Cahors,  who  calls  himself  Pope 
John  XXII.  ?  "  Thrice  he  uttered  the  summons ;  no 
answer  was  made.  A  learned  Abbot  of  Germany 
mounted  the  stage,  and  made  a  long  sermon  in  eloquent 
Latin,  on  the  text,  "  This  is  the  day  of  good  tidings." 
The  topics  were  skilfully  chosen  to  work  upon  the 
turbulent  audience.  "  The  holy  Emperor  beholding 
Rome,  the  head  of  the  world  and  of  the  Christian  faith, 
deprived  both  of  her  temporal  and  her  spiritual  throne, 
had  left  his  own  realm  and  his  young  children  to  re- 
store her  dignity.  At  Rome  he  had  heard  that  James 
of  Cahors,  called  Pope  John,  had  determined  to  change 
the  titles  of  the  Cardinals,  and  transfer  them  also  to 
Avignon ;  that  he  had  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  the 
Roman  people:  therefore  the  Syndics  of  the  Roman 
clergy,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Roman  people, 
had  entreated  him  to  proceed  against  the  said  James  of 
Cahors  as  a  heretic,  and  to  provide  the  Church  and 
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people  of  Rome,  as  the  Emperor  Otho  had  done,  with 
a  holy  and  faithful  pastor."  He  recounted  eight  here- 
sies of  John.  Among  them,  "  he  had  been  urged  to 
war  against  the  Saracens :  he  had  replied,  i  We  have 
Saracens  enough  at  home.'  "  He  had  said  that  Christ, 
"  whose  poverty  was  among  his  perfections,  held  prop- 
erty in  common  with  his  disciples."  He  had  declared, 
contrary  to  the  Gospel,  which  maintains  the  rights  of 
Caesar,  and  asserts  the  Pope's  kingdom  to  be  purely 
spiritual,  that  to  him  (the  Pope)  belongs  all  power, 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual.  For  these  crimes,  there- 
fore, of  heresy  and  treason,  the  Emperor,  by  the  new 
law,  and  by  other  laws,  canon  and  civil,  re-  Th6  Pope 
moved,  deprived,  and  cashiered  the  same  ^p**"1- 
James  of  Cahors  from  his  Papal  office,  leaving  to  any 
one  who  had  temporal  jurisdiction  to  execute  upon  him 
the  penalties  of  heresy  and  treason.  Henceforth  no 
Prince,  Baron,  or  commonalty  was  to  own  him  as 
Pope,  under  pain  of  condemnation  as  fautor  of  his 
treason  and  heresy :  half  the  penalty  was  to  go  to  the 
Imperial  treasury,  half  to  the  Roman  people.1  He, 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  promised  in  a  few  days  to  provide  a 
good  Pope  and  a  good  Pastor  for  the  great  consolation 
of  the  people  of  Rome  and  of  all  Christians.2 

But  Rome  was  awed  rather  than  won  by  this  flattery 
to  her  pride.      Only  four  days  after,  an  ecclesiastic. 


1  According  to  the  statement  of  Louis,  still  more  atrocious  charges  were 
feated  into  this  sentence  of  deposition,  by  Udalric  of  Gueldres,  the  Em- 
P*ror*i  secretary.  Louis  being  a  rude  soldier,  ignorant  of  Latin,  knew 
Wrthing,  as  he  afterward*  declared  to  Benedict  XII.,  of  these  things  (Uay- 
**!*•  tab  ann.  1336).  Udalric  did  this  out  of  secret  enmity  to  the  Em- 
foot,  to  commit  him  more  irretrievably  with  the  Pope.  —  Mansi,  note  on 

Raynaldut,  1338,  e.  xxxvi. 
*  Apod  Baluxium,  ii.  p.  633. 
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James 1  son  of  Stephen  Colonna,  appeared  before  the 
protwt  of  church  of  St.  Marcellus,  and  in  the  presence 
JjJJJJ00-  of  one  thousand  Romans  read  aloud  and  at 
Apru  22.  fu]j  ^g^  the  last  and  most  terrible  process 
of  Pope  John  against  Louis  of  Bavaria.  He  went  on 
to  declare  that  u  no  Syndicate,  representing  the  clergy 
of  Rome,  had  addressed  Louis;  that  Syndicate,  the 
priests  of  St  Peter's,  of  St.  John  Lateran,  of  St.  Maria 
Maggiore,  with  all  the  other  dignified  clergy  and  ab- 
bots, had  left  Rome  for  some  months,  lest  they  should 
be  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  persons  under  ex- 
communication." He  continued  uninterrupted  his  long 
harangue,  and  then  deliberately  nailed  the  Pope's  Brief 
on  the  doors  of  the  Church  of  St.  Marcellus.  The 
news  spread  with  a  deep  murmur  through  the  city. 
Louis  sent  a  troop  of  horse  to  seize  the  daring  ecclesi- 
astic ;  he  was  gone,  the  populace  had  made  no  attempt 
to  arrest  him.  He  was  afterwards  rewarded  by  the 
April  28.  Pope  with  a  rich  bishopric.  The  next  day  a 
law  was  published  in  the  presence  of  the  senators  and 
people,  that  the  Pope  about  to  be  named,  and  all  ruture 
Popes*  should  be  bound  to  reside,  except  for  three 
months  in  the  year,  in  Rome ;  that  he  should  not  de- 
part, unless  with  the  permission  of  the  Roman  people, 
above  two  days'  journey  from  the  city.  If  summoned 
to  return,  and  disobedient  to  the  summons,  he  might  be 
deposed  and  another  chosen  in  his  place.2 

*  He  was  canon  of  the  Lateran;  afterwards  toe  friend  of  Petrarch.  8e6 
account  of  Petrarch'*  risit  to  him  at  Bishop  of  Lombes.  —  De  Sade,  L 
161,  &c 

*  The  condemnation  of  John  XXII.  to  death,  and  his  capital  sentence 
are  asserted  by  Raynaldus  on  unpublished  authority.  This  account  is  re- 
ceived as  authentic  by  Boehmer,  who  accepts  all  that  is  against  Louis  aw* 
in  favor  of  Pope  John.    It  is  more  likely  a  version  of  Mussato's  story  of 
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On  Ascension  Day  the  people  were  again  summoned 
to  the  Place  before  St  Peter's  Church.  May  12. 
Louis  appeared  in  all  his  imperial  attire,  with  many  of 
the  lower  clergy,  monks,  and  friars.  He  took  his  seat 
upon  the  throne:  the  designated  Pope,  Peter  di  Cor- 
vara,  sat  by  his  side  under  the  baldachin.  The  friar 
Nicolas  di  Fabriano  preached  on  the  text,  u  And  Peter, 
turning,  said,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  hath  appeared  and 
delivered  me  out  of  the  hand  of  Herod."  The  Bava- 
rian was  the  angel,  Pope  John  was  Herod.  The  Bishop 
of  Venetia  came  forward,  and  three  times  demanded 
whether  they  would  have  the  brother  Peter  for  the 
Pope  of  Rome.  There  was  a  loud  acclamation,  whether 
from  fear,  from  contagious  excitement,  from  wonder  at 
the  daring  of  the  Emperor,  or  from  genuine  joy  that 
they  had  a  humble  and  a  Roman  Pope.1  The  Bishop 
read  the  Decree.  The  Emperor  rose,  put  on  the  finger 
of  the  friar  the  ring  of  St.  Peter,  arrayed  him  in  the 
poll,  and  saluted  him  by  the  name  of  Nicolas  V.  With 
the  Pope  on  his  right  hand  he  passed  into  the  church, 
where  Mass  was  celebrated  with  the  utmost  solemnity. 
Peter  di  Corvara  was  born  in  the  Abruzzi ;  he  be- 
longed to  the  extreme  Franciscan  faction ;  a  Th6  ^g. 
man  of  that  rigid  austerity  that  no  charge  1°**' 
could  be  brought  against  him  by  his  enemies  but  hy- 
pocrisy. The  one  imputation  was,  that  he  had  lived  in 
wedlock  five  years  before  he  put  on  the  habit  of  St 

bit  being  burned  In  effigy  by  the  people,  rather  than  confirmed  by  ft    A* 
1  grave  judicial  proceeding  it  is  highly  improbable.  —  Raynald.  sub  ann. 

1  The  people,  according  to  Albert  of  Mussato,  demanded  the  deposition 
of  John,  and  the  elevation  of  a  new  Pope,  "  novum  proponendum  Pon 
tiftcem,  qui  .  .  .  aacro&anctam  eccleaiam  Romanam  ...  in  sua  Roma  re* 
fat .  .  .  ilium  Joannem,  qui  trails  montes  sacra  Ecclesi»  illudit,  anathe 
'-Fonte6,p.  176. 
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Francis.  He  took  the  vows  without  his  wife's  consent. 
She  had  despised  the  beggarly  monk ;  she  claimed  resti- 
tution of  conjugal  rights  from  the  wealthy  Pontiff.1 
All  this  perhaps  proves  the  fanatic  sincerity  of  Peter, 
and  the  man  that  was  thus  put  forward  by  a  fanatic 
party  (it  is  said  when  designated  for  the  office  he  fled 
either  from  modesty  or  fear)  must  have  been  believed 
to  be  a  fanatic.  Nothing  indeed  but  fanaticism  would 
have  given  him  courage  to  assume  the  perilous  dig- 
nity. 

The  first  act  of  Nicolas  V.  was  to  create  seven  Car- 
dinals—  two  deposed  bishops,  Modena  and  Venetia, 
one  deposed  abbot  of  St.  Ambrogio  in  Milan,  Nicolas  di 
Fabriano,  two  Roman  popular  leaders.  Louis  caused 
himself  to  be  crowned  again  by  his  Supreme  Pontiff. 

But  in  Nicolas  V.  his  party  hoped,  no  doubt,  to  see 
the  apostle  of  absolute  poverty.  *They  saw  him  and 
his  Cardinals  on  stately  steeds,  the  gift  of  the  Emperor, 
with  servants,  even  knights  and  squires:  they  heard 
that  they  indulged  in  splendid  and  costly  banquets. 
The  Pope  bestowed  ecclesiastical  privileges  and  ben- 
efices with  the  lavish  hand  of  his  predecessors,  it  waj 
believed  at  the  time  for  payments  in  money. 

The  contest  divided  all  Christendom.  In  the  re 
cont«t  in  niotest  parts  were  wandering  friars  who  de- 
Christendom.  nounce<i  the  heresy  of  Pope  John,  asserted 
the  cause  of  the  Emperor  and  of  his  Antipope.  In  the 
University  of  Paris  were  men  of  profound  thought  who 
held  the  same  views,  and  whom  the  ruling  powers  of 
the  University  were  constrained  to  tolerate.  The  whole 
of  Europe  seemed  becoming  Guelf  or  Ghibelline.    Yet 

1 "  Repel  lit  Pontificem  locnpletem,  quern  tot  annos  spreverat  mendicnm 
monacham  "—Wading,  1.  vii.  f.  77. 
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could  no  contest  be  more  unequal ;  that  it  lasted,  proves 
the  vast  and  all-pervading  influence  of  the  Mendi- 
cants;1 for  the  whole  strength  of  the  Emperor  and  of 
the  An ti pope  was  in  the  religious  movement  of  this 
small  section,  in  the  Roman  populace  and  their  Ghibel 
line  leaders.  The  great  Ghibelline  princes  were  foi 
themselves  alone  ;  if  they  maintained  their  domination 
over  their  subject  cities,  they  cared  neither  for  Emperor 
nor  Pope.  Against  this  were  arrayed  the  ancient  awe 
which  adhered  to  the  name  of  the  Pope,  the  Pope  him- 
self elected  and  supported  by  all  the  Cardinals,  the 
whole  higher  clergy,  whose  wealth  hung  on  the  issue, 
those  among  the  lower  clergy  (and  they  were  very 
many)  who  hated  the  intrusive  Mendicants,  the  rival 
Order  of  the  Dominicans,  who  now,  however,  were 
weakened  by  a  schism  in  which  the  Pope  had  mingled, 
concerning  the  election  and  power  of  the  General  and 
Prefects  of  the  Order.  Besides  these  were  Robert  of 
Naples,  for  whom  the  Pope  had  hazarded  so  much, 
and  all  the  Guelfs  of  Italy,  among  them  most  of  the 
Roman  nobles. 

The  tide  which  had  so  rapidly  floated  up  Louis  of 
Bavaria  to  the  height  of  acknowledged  Emperor  and 
the  creator  of  a  new  Pope,  ebbed  with  still  greater 
rapidity ?  He  is  accused  of  having  wasted  precious 
time  and  not  advanced  upon  Naples  to  crush  his  de- 
fenceless rival.  But  Louis  may  have  known  the  in- 
efficient state  of  his  own  forces  and  of  his  own  finances 
Robert  of  Naples  now  took  the  aggressive:   his  fleet 

1  See  a  very  striking  passage  of  Albert  Mussato,  de  Ludov.  Bavar.;  Ma 
mtori,  x.  p.  775;  Fontes,  p.  77. 

1  u  Ipse  Ca*sar  segnis  tanto  tempore  stetit,  otiosns  in  urbe,  quod  quasi 
MBaia  expendsbat."  In  one  expedition  he  destroyed  the  casue  in  which 
Cenadin  was  beheaded.  —  Albert.  Argentin.  p.  124. 
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besieged  Ostia ;  his  troops  lined  the  frontier  and  cut 
off  the  supplies  on  which  Rome  partly  depended  for 
subsistence.  The  Emperor's  military  movements  were 
uncertain  and  desultory ;  when  he  did  move,  he  was  in 
danger  of  starvation.  The  Antipope,  to  be  of  any 
use,  ought  to  have  combined  the  adored  sanctity  of 
Coolestine  V.  with  the  vigor  and  audacity  of  Boniface 
VIII.  The  Romans,  always  ready  to  pour  forth  shout- 
ing crowds  into  the  tapestried  streets  to  the  coronation 
of  an  Emperor,  or  the  inauguration  of  a  Pope,  had 
now  had  their  pageant.  Their  pride  had  quaffed  its 
draught :  languor  ever  follows  intoxication.  They  began 
to  oscillate  back  to  their  old  attachments  or  to  indiffer- 
ence. The  excesses  of  the  German  soldiers  violated 
their  houses,  scarcity  raised  their  markets.  If  the 
Pope  might  now,  compulsorily,  take  pride  in  his  pov- 
erty (and  the  loss  of  the  wealth  which  flowed  to  Rome 
under  former  Pontiffs  was  not  the  least  cause  of  the 
unpopularity  of  the  Avignonese  Popes),  yet  the  Em- 
peror's state,  the  Emperor's  forces  must  be  maintained. 
And  how  maintained,  but  by  exactions  intolerable,  or 
which  they  would  no  longer  tolerate  ?  The  acts  of  the 
new  government  were  not  such  as  would  propitiate 
their  enemies.  Two  men,  in  the  absence  of  the  Em- 
peror, were  burned  for  denying  Peter  of  Corvara  to  bo 
the  lawful  Pope.1  A  straw  effigy  of  Pope  John  was 
publicly  burned,  a  puerile  vengeance  which  might  be 
supposed  significant  of  some  darker  menace.2 

On  the  4th  of  August,  not  four  months  after  his 
Loute»ban-  coronation,  the  Emperor  turned  his  back  on 
don.  Rome.  Rome?  wnich  he  could  no  longer  hold.  On 
the  following  night  came  the  Cardinal  Berthold  and 

1  Villani,  c.  Ixxiv.  *  Mussato. 
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Stephen  Colonna ;  on  the  8thy  Napoleon  Orsmi  took 
possession  of  the  city.  The  churches  were  reopened  ; 
all  the  privileges  granted  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Anti- 
pope  annulled ;  their  scanty  archives,  all  their  Bulb 
and  state  papers  burned:  the  bodies  of  the  German 
soldiers  dug  up  out  of  their  graves  and  cast  into  the 
Tiber.  Sciarra  Colonna  and  his  adherents  took  flight, 
carrying  away  all  the  plunder  which  they  could  seize. 

Louis  of  Bavaria  retired  to  Viterbo ;  he  was  aceom 
ponied  by  the  Pope,  whose  pontificate,  by  his  Th«  Antipop* 
own  law,  depended  on  his  residence  in  Rome.  Oct.  1. 
He  is  charged  with  having  robbed  the  church  of  St. 
Fortunatus  even  of  its  lamps — the  apostle  of  absolute 
poverty!  Worse  than  this,  he  threatened  all  who 
should  adhere  to  his  adversary  not  merely  with  excom- 
munication, but  with  the  stake.  He  would  employ 
against  them  the  remedy  of  burning,  and  so  of  severing 
them  from  the  body  of  the  faithful.1 

Pope  John,  meantime,  at  Avignon,  having  exhausted 
his  spiritual  thunders,  had  recourse  to  means  of  defence 
seemingly  more  consistent  with  the  successor  of  Christ's 
Apostles.  He  commanded  intercessory  supplications  to 
he  offered  in  all  churches  :  at  Avignon  forms  of  prayer 
in  the  most  earnest  and  solemn  language  were  used, 
entreating  God's  blessing  on  the  Church,  his  maledic- 
tion on  her  contumacious  enemies.  His  prayers  might 
aeem  to  be  accepted.  The  more  powerful  of  the  Ghib- 
eHine  chieftains  came  to  a  disastrous  end.  Passerino, 
the  crafty  tyrant  of  Mantua,  was  surprised  by  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  Gonzaga,  instigated  by  Can  della  Scala, 
and  skin ;  his  son  was  cast  alive  to  perish  in  a  tower, 
into  which  Passerino  had  thrown  the  victims  of  his 

1  u  AdostiooU  et  pneciaionU  re  medium."  —  Apud  Raynaldum,  c.  lii. 
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own  vengeance.  The  excommunicated  Bishop  of  Forli 
died  by  a  terrible  death  ;  Galeazzo  Visconti,  so  lately 
Lord  of  Milan  and  of  seven  other  great  cities,  died  in 
poverty,  a  mercenary  soldier  in  the  army  of  Castruccio. 
Castruccio  himself,  if,  as  is  extremely  doubtful,  Louis 
s«pt.  8.  could  have  depended  on  his  fidelity  (for  Cas- 
truccio, Master  of  Pisa,  was  negotiating  with  Flor- 
ence), seemingly  his  most  powerful  support,  died  of  a 
fever.1 

Pisa,  of  which  Castruccio  had  become  Lord,  and 
Sept.  21.  which  the  Emperor  scrupled  not  to  wrest 
pii.  *  from  his  sons  (Castruccio's  dying  admonition 
to  them  had  been  to  make  haste  and  secure  that  city), 
became  the  head-quarters  of  Louis  and  his  Antipope, 
Nicolas  V.  continued  to  issue  his  edicts  anathematizing 
the  so-called  Pope,  inveighing  against  the  deposed 
James  of  Cahors,  against  Robert  of  Naples  and  the 
Florentines.  But  the  thunders  of  an  acknowledged 
Pope  made  no  deep  impression  on  the  Italians :  those 
of  so  questionable  a  Pontiff  were  heard  with  utter  ap- 
athy. The  Ghibellines  were  already  weary  of  an  Em- 
peror whose  only  Imperial  power  seemed  to  be  to  levy 
onerous  taxes  upon  them,  with  none  of  gratifying  their 
vengeance  on  the  Guelfe.  Gradually  they  fell  ofE 
The  Marquises  of  Este  made  their  peace  with  the 
Pope.  Azzo,  the  son  of  Galeazzo  Visconti,  having 
purchased  his  release  from  the  Court  of  the  Emperor 
at  the  price  of  60,000  florins,2  returned  to  Milan  as 
Imperial  Vicar ;  but  before  long  the  Visconti  began  to 
enter  into  secret  correspondence  with  Avignon ;  they 
submitted  to  the  humiliation  of  being  absolved,  on  their 

1  Alberto  MuMwto,  in  Ludov.  Bavar.  Villani,  lxxxv. 
*  126.000.    Villain,  x.  c  117. 
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penitence,  from  the  crime  of  heresy,  and  of  receiving 
back  their  dignity  as  a  grant  from  the  Pope.1  The 
Pope  appointed  John  Visconti  Cardinal  and  Legate  in 
Lombardy. 

The  Emperor's  own  German  troops,  unpaid  and  un- 
fed, broke  away  from  the  camp  to  live  at  free  quarters 
wherever  they  could.  The  only  allies  who  joined  the 
Court  at  Pisa  were  Michael  di  Cesena,  the  contuma- 
cious General  of  the  Franciscans,  and  his  numerous  fol- 
lowers. Pope  John  had  attempted  to  propitiate  this 
party  by  the  wise  measure  of  canonizing  Ccelestine  V. ; 
but  the  breach  was  irreparable  between  fanatics  who 
held  absolute  poverty  to  be  the  perfection  of  Christian- 
ity, and  a  Pope  whose  coffers  were  already  bursting 
with  that  mass  of  gold  which  on  his  death  astonished 
the  world. 

The  Emperor,  summoned  by  the  threatening  state 
of  affairs  in  Lombardy,  broke  up  his  Court  ^^1^ 
at  Pisa,  and  marched  his  army  to  Pavia, of  ltAiy- 
there  to  linger  for  some  inglorious  months.  No  sooner 
wis  he  gone  than  Ghibelline  Pisa  rose  in  tumult,  and 
expelled  the  pseudo-Pontiff  with  his  officers  from  their 
city.  They  afterwards  made  a  merit  with  Pope  John 
that  they  would  have  seized  and  delivered  him  up,  but 
from  their  fear  of  the  Imperial  garrison.  A  short  time 
elapsed:  they  had  courage  to  compel  the  garrison  to 
abandon  the  city.  They  sent  ambassadors  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  Pope.  Most  of  the  Lombard 
chies  had  either  set  or  followed  the  example  of  de- 
fection. Rumors  spread  abroad  of  the  death  of  Fred- 
erick of  Austria,  the  friendly  rival  of  the  Bavarian  for 
the  Empire.     Some  more  formidable  claimant  might 

1  See  in  Rayualdus  the  form  of  absolution,  1328,  c.  lv.  and  lvi. 
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obtain  suffrages  among  those  who  still  ]>ersisted  in 
asserting  the  Empire  to  be  vacant.  Louis  retired  to 
Trent,  and  forever  abandoned  his  short-lived  kingdom 
of  Italy.1 

Death  seemed  to  conspire  with  Fortune  to  remove 
the  enemies  of  the  Pope.3  Sciarra  Colonna  died  ; 
Silvester  Galta,  the  Ghibelline  tyrant  of  Viterbo,  died ; 
at  length  Can  della  Scala  was  cut  off  in  his  power  and 
Kate  of  che  magnificence.  A  more  wretched  and  humili- 
Antipope.  ating  fcte  awaited  the  Antipope.  On  the  re- 
volt of  Pisa  from  the  Imperial  interests  he  had  fled  to 
a  castle  of  Count  Boniface,  Doneratico,  about  thirty- 
five  miles  distant.  The  castle  being  threatened  by  the 
Florentines,  he  stole  back,  and  lay  hid  in  the  Pisan  pal- 
ace of  the  same  nobleman.  Pope  John  addressed  a 
letter  to  "  his  dear  brother,"  the  Count,  urging  him  to 
surrender  the  child  of  hell,  the  pupil  of  malediction. 
Peter  himself  wrote  supplicatory  letters,  throwing 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Pope.  The  Count,  with 
honor  and  courage,  stipulated  for  the  life  and  even 
for  the  absolution  of  the  proscribed  outlaw.  The 
Archbishop  of  Pisa  was  commissioned  to  receive  the 
recantation,  the  admission  of  all  his  atrocious  Crimea, 
and  to  remove  the  spiritual  censures.  In  the  Cathe- 
Aug.  4.  dral  of  Pisa,  where  he  had  sat  in  state  as 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  Antipope  now  abjured 
his  usurped  Popedom,  and  condemned  all  his  own 
heretical  and  impious  acts.  He  was  then  placed  on 
board  a  galley,  and  conveyed  to  Avignon.  In  every 
city  in  Provence  through  which  he  passed  he  was  con* 

i  He  seems  to  have  reached  Trent  by  Dec.  24  (1329),  before  the  actual 
death  of  Frederick  of  Austria.  —  Boehmer,  Regesta. 
a  RayiuUdu*,  1329,  xix.    Villani,  x.  139. 
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derailed  to  hear  the  public  recital  of  all  his  iniquities. 
The  day  after  his  arrival  at  Avignon  he  was  Aug.  24. 
introduced  into  the  full  Consistory  with  a  halter  round 
his  neck :  he  threw  himself  at  the  Pope's  feet,  implor- 
ing mercy,  and  execrating  his  own  impiety.  Nothing 
more  was  done  on  that  day,  for  the  clamor  and  the  mul- 
titude, before  which  the  awe-struck  man  stood  mute. 
A  fortnight  after,  to  give  time  for  a  full  and  Sept.  e. 
elaborate  statement  of  all  his  offences,  be  appeared 
again,  and  read  his  long  self-abasing  confession.  No 
words  were  spared  which  could  aggravate  his  guilt 
or  deepen  his  humiliation.  He  foreswore  and  con- 
demned all  the  acts  of  the  heretical  and  schismatic 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  heresies  and  errors  of  Michael 
di  Cesena,  the  blasphemies  of  Marsilio  of  Padua  and 
John  of  Jaudun.  Pope  John  wept,  and  embraced 
as  a  father  his  prodigal  son.  Peter  di  Corvara  was 
kept  in  honorable  imprisonment  in  the  Papal  palace, 
closely  watched  and  secluded  from  intercourse  with 
the  world,  but  allowed  the  use  of  books  and  all  the 
services  of  the  Church.  He  lived  about  three  years 
and  a  half,  and  died  a  short  time  before  his  trium- 
phant rival.1 

Louis  of  Bavaria,  now  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  Empire  by  the  death  of  Frederick  of  Austria  (the 
Pope  had  in  vain  sought  a  new  antagonist  among  the 
German  princes),  weary  of  the  strife,  dispirited  by 
liis  Italian  discomfiture,  still  under  excommunication, 
tiuwgh  the  excommunication  was  altogether  disre 
yarded  by  the  ecclesiastics  as  well  as  by  the  lay  no- 
Ues  of  Germany,  was  prepared  to  obtain  RecondUatfon 
*t  any  sacrifice  the  recognition  of  his  title.  p™***"1- 

1  Bm4  the  Confession  of  the  Antipopo,  —  Apud  Baluziiwi,  vol.  ii.  p.  145. 
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Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Treves,  and  the  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, undertook  the  office  of  mediation.     They  pro- 
posed terms  so  humiliating  as  might  have  satisfied  any 
one  but  a  Pope  like  John  XXII.     Louis  would  re- 
nounce the  Antipope,  revoke  his  appeal  to  a  General 
Council,  rescind   all  acts  hostile  to  the  Church,  ac- 
knowledge the  justice  of  his  excommunication.     The 
one  concession  was  that  he  should  remain  Emperor. 
The  Pope  replied  at  length,  and  with  contemptuous 
severity.1     The  books  of  Marsilio  of  Padua  and  John 
of  Jaudun  had  made  too  deep  a  wound :  it  was  still 
rankling  in  his  heart.     Nor  these  alone  —  Michael  di 
Cesena,  Bonagratia,  William  of  Ockham,  had  fled  to 
Germany :  they  had  been  received  with  respect.     The 
Pope  examines  and  scornfully  rejects  all  the  proposi- 
tions :  —  u  The  Bavarian  will  renounce  the  Antipope 
after  the  Antipope  has  deposed  himself,  and  sought  the 
mercy  of  the  Pope.     He  will  revoke  his  appeal,  but 
what  right  of  appeal  has  an  excommunicated  heretic  ? 
He  will  rescind  his  acts,  but  what  atonement  will  he 
make  for  those  acts  ?     He  will  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  his  excommunication,  but  what  satisfaction  does  he 
offer  ?  —  what   proof  of   penitence  ?      By  what  title 
would  he  be  Emperor  ?  —  his  old  one,  which  has  been 
so  often  annulled  by  the  Pope? — by  some  new  title  ? 
—  he,    an   impious,    sacrilegious,    heretical   tyrant  ?  " 
July  31, 1880.  The   King  of  Bohemia  is  then  exhorted  to 
take  immediate  steps  for  the  election  of  a  lawful  Em- 
peror. 

But  Louis  of  Bavaria  continued  to  bear  the  title  and 
to  exercise  at  least  some  of  the  functions  of  Emperor. 
Once  indeed  he  proposed  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his 

1  Martcne,  Thesaurus,  ii.  800. 
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son,  bat  the  negotiation  came  to  no  end.  The  rest- 
less ambition  of  John  of  Bohemia  was  engaged  in  an 
adventurous  expedition  into  Italy,  where  to  die  Guelfs 
be  declared  that  his  arms  were  sanctioned  by  the  Pope 
—  to  the  Ghibelhnee,  that  he  came  to  reestablish  the 
rights  of  the  Empire. 

The  Pope  was  more  rigorous,  if  not  more  success* 
fill,  in  the  suppression  of  the  spiritual  rebels  against 
his  power.  The  more  turbulent  and  obstinate  of  the 
Franciscan  Order  were  spread  thittUj^iout  Christen- 
dom, from  England  to  Sicily.  The  Queen  of  Sicily 
was  suspected  of  favoring  their  tenets.  Wherever 
they  were,  John  pursued  them  with  his  persecuting 
edicts.  The  Inquisition  was  instructed  to  search  them 
out  in  their  remotest  sanctuaries;  the  clergy  were 
directed  to  denounce  them  on  every  Sunday  and  on 
every  festival. 

On  a  sudden  it  was  bruited  abroad  that  the  Pope 
himself  had  fallen  into  heresy  on  a  totally  Hercflyof 
difeent  point  John  XXII.  was  proud  of  ttwP°iw- 
his  theologic  learning ;  he  had  indulged,  and  in  public* 
in  perilous  speculations ;  he  had  advanced  the  tenet, 
that  till  the  day  of  Judgment  the  Saints  did  not  enjoy 
the  beatific  vision  of  God.  At  his  own  Court  same 
of  the  Cardinals  opposed  him  with  polemic  vehemence. 
The  more  absolutely  the  question  was  beyond  the 
lioundary  of  human  knowledge  and  revealed  truth,  the 
more  positive  and  obstinate  were  the  disputants.  Thq 
enemies  of  the  Pope  — -  those  who  already  held  him  to 
he  a  heretic  on  account  of  his  rejection  of  absolute 
poverty — raised  and  propagated  the  cry  with  zealous 
activity.  It  was  either  his  assertion,  or  an  inference* 
from  his  doctrines,  that  the  Apostles,  that  John  and 

T0L.  Til.  S 
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Peter,  efen  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself,  only  oofcten* 
plated  the  humanity  of  Christ,  and  beheld  not  his  God- 
head*1 

About  th*  same  tune  jealousies  had  begun  to  grow 
up  between  the  Pope  and  the  Court  of  France.  A 
new  race,  that  of  Valois,  was  now  on  the  tbroita.  The 
Pope,  while  from  his  residence  at  Avignon  he  might 
appear  the  vassal,  in  fact  had  become  the  master  of 
hi*  Sovereign*  He  ruled  by  a  kind  of  ostentation* 
parerital  authority,  by  sympathy  with  all  their  snperv 
stf  ttttts*  and  by  fostering  their  ambition,  m  soaring  to 
PMitofefe.  the  Imperial  Crown.  Philip  of  Valois  aa- 
*T*o«?g  pired  to  the  character  of  a  ehivalroro  moo* 
arch*  He  declared  Ins  determination  to  organise  » 
vast  crusade,  first-  against  the  Mooes  in  Spain :  Iris 
aims  extended.  to  the  conquest  of  Syria*  But  the  days 
cnuadt.  were  past  when  men  were  content  with  the 
barren  gjlory  »of  combating  for  the  Gross,  when  the 
high  religious  impulse  was  the  inspiration  of  valor,  the 
love  of  Christ  with  the  hojte  of  heaven  the  sole  motrr© 
?nd  the  sole  rewards  Philip  was  no  St*  Louis*  Thee* 
was  mom  werldty  wisdom,  more  worldly  interest,  in 
his  plan*  He  submitted  certain  proposition*  to  the 
Pope  aa  the  terms  on  which  he  woaM  condescend  to 
engage  in  holy  warfare  for  the  Croipc  — The  absolute 
disposal  of  all  the  vast  wealth  in  the  Papal  treasury, 
laid  up*  as  always  Had  been '  said,  for  this  sacred  pur- 
pose ;  the  tenths  of  all  Christendom  for  ten  years  ;  the 
appointment  to  alfr  the  benefices  m  bis  realm  for  three 
years;  the  reerection  of  the  kingdom  of  Arlee  in 
favor  of  his  son  ;  the  kingdom  of  Italy  for  his  brother* 
Charles  Count  ef  Alen$ on.a    The  Pope  and  the  Gar* 

*  ViHmrt.    That,  no  ttotfct,  Was  ttW  popaUtf  rkm  ti  the  doctrffta. 

*  Raynaldas,  sub  ann.  1333. 
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dmals  stood  aghast  at  these  demands.  The  avaricious 
Pope  to  surrender  all  Ins  treasures  I  —  A  new  kingdom 
to  be  formed  which  might  incorporate  Avignon  within 
its  limits  I  They  returned  a  cold  answer,  with  vague 
promises  of  spiritual  and  temporal  aid  when  the  king 
of  France  should  embark  on  the  crusade. 

This  menaced  invasion  of  his  treasury*  and  the  de- 
agn  of  creating  a  formidable  kingdom,  at  his  cardinal 
gates,  caused  grave  apprehensions  to  tie  Pope.  Bok*t*. 
He  had  no  inclination  to  sink,  like  his  predecessor,  into 
a  tame  vassal  of  the  Sling  of  France.  He  began,  if 
not  seriously  to  meditate,  to  threaten  and  to  prepare,  a 
retreat  into  Italy,  not  indeed  to  Borne.  Rome's  bum- 
ble  submission  had  not  effaced  the  crimes  of  the  corona- 
tion of  the  Bavarian,  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
Aittipope;  and  Rome  was  insecure  foam  the  raging 
lends  of  the  Orsinis  and  the  Cokxnnas.  The  Cardinal 
Legate,  Poyet,  the  reputed  son  or  nephew  of  the  Pope, 
after  a  succession  of  military  adventures  and  political 
intrigues,  was  now  master  of  Bologna.  He  was  Count 
of  Romagna,  Marquis  of  the  March  of  Ancana,  He 
announced  the  gracious  intention  of  the  Pope  to  honor 
that  city  with  his  residence.  He  began  to  clear9  a  vast 
space,  to  raze  many  houses  of  the  citizens,  in  order  to 
build  a  palace  for  the  Pope's  reception  ;  but  this  palace 
lad  more  the  look  of  a  strong  citadel,  to  awe  and  keep 
in  submission  the  turbulent  Bologtiese. 

Meanwhile  the  King  of  France  seemed  still  intent 
en  the  crusade.  He  had  rapidly  come  down  in  his 
demands.  He  would  be  content  with  the  grant  of  the 
tenths  throughout  his  realm  for  six  year*.  But  the 
rest  of  Christendom  was  not  to  escape  this  sacred  tax : 
the  tenths  were  to  be  levied  for  the  Pope  during  the 
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same  period.  The  King  solemnly  pledged  himself  to 
embark  hi  three  years  for  Syria ;  but  he  stipulated  that 
if  prevented  by  any  impediment,  the  validity  of  his 
excuse  was  to  be  judged  not  by  the  Pope,  but  by  two 
Prelates  of  France  designated  for  that  office. 

Yet  even  the  stir  of  preparation  for  the  crusade, 
tfbeBeatiiio  somewhat  abated  by  menacing  signs  of  war 
vwon.  between  France  and  England,  was  absorbed 
not  only  among  the  clergy,  but  among  the  laity  also, 
by  the  discussions  concerning  the  Beatific  Vision,  which 
rose  again  into  engrossing  importance.  The  tenet  had 
become  a  passion  rwhh  the  Pope.  He  had  given  in- 
structions to  the  Cardinals,  Bishops,  and  all  learned 
theologians,  to  examine  it  with  the  most  reverent  atten- 
tion ;  but  benefices  and  preferments  were  showered  on 
those  who  inclined  to  his  own  opinions  —  the  rest  were 
rewarded  with  coldness  and  neglect*  The  Pope  him- 
self collected  a  chain  of  citations  from  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Fathers,  in  which,  without  absolutely  determin- 
ing the  question,  he  betrayed  bis  own  views  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness.  Paris  became  the  centre  of  these 
disputes.  The  Pope  was  eager  to  obtain  the  support 
of  the  University,  in  theology,  as  in  all  other  branches 
of  erudition,  of  the  highest  authority.  The  General  of 
the  Franciscans,  Gerald  Otho,  a  fellow-countryman  of 
the  Pope,  and  advanced  by  his  favor  to  that  high  rank 
on  the  degradation  of  Michael  di  Cesena,  was  zealous 
to  display  his  gratitude.  He  preached  in  public,  deny- 
ing the  Beatific  Vision  till  the  day  of  Judgment.  The 
University  and  the  Dominicans,  actuated  by  their  hos- 
tility to  the  Franciscans,  declared  the  authority  of  their 
own  irrefragable  Thomas  Aquinas  impeached.  Tliey* 
broke  out  in  indignant  repudiation  of  such  heretical 
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conclusions.  The  King  rushed  into  the  contest:  he 
declared  that  his  realm  should  not  be  polluted  with 
heresy ;  he  threatened  to  burn  the  Franciscan  as  a  Pat- 
erin ;  he  ottered  even  a  more  opprobrious  name ;  he 
declared  that  not  even  the  Pope  should  disseminate 
such  odious  doctrines  in  France.  "  If  the  Saints  be- 
hold not  the  Godhead,  of  what  value  was  .their  inter- 
cession ?  Why  address  to  them  useless  prayers  ?  "  The 
preacher  fled  in  all  haste ;  with  equal  haste  came  the 
watchful  Michael  di  Oesena  to  Paris*  to  inflame  and 
feeep  alive  the  ultra-Papal  orthodoxy  of  King  Philip. 

The  King  of  France  and  the  King  of  Naples  were 
estranged  too  by  the  doubtful  conduct  of  the  Pope 
towards  the  King  of  Bohemia*  The  double-minded 
Pontiff  was  protesting  to  the  Florentines  that  he  had 
given  no  sanction  to,  and  disclaimed  aloud  all  connec- 
tion with  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Bohemian ;  but, 
as  was  well  known,  John  of  Bohemia  was  too  useful 
an  ally  against  Louis  of  Bavaria  for  the  Pope  to 
break  with  him;  and  the  Cardinal  Legate,  Bernard 
de  Poyet,  was  in  close  alliance  with  the  Bohemian.1 

The  Kings  spoke  the  language  of  strong  remon- 
strance; the  greater  part  of  the  Cardinals  admitted, 
with  sorrow,  the  heterodoxy  of  the  Pope.  His  adver- 
saries, all  over  Christendom,  denounced  his  grievous 
departure  from  holy  truth.  Bonagratia,  the  Francis- 
can, wrote  to  Confute  bis  awful  errors.  Even  John 
XXII.  began  to  quail :  he  took  reftige  hi  the  rhe  p  * 
cautious  ambiguity  with  which  he  had  pro- ***"**** 
oulgated  his  opinions.    He  sought  only  truth ;  he  had 

1  Compare  the  carious  autobiographical  account  of  this  expedition  by 
lAtries,  the  son  of  John  of  Bohemia,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Charles  IV. 
-  Boehmer,  Fontes,  f .  pp.  2b8,  270. 
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not  positively  determined  or  defined  this  profound  que* 
tion. 

But  the  time  was  now  approaching,  when,  if  a  Pon- 
tiff so  worldly  and  avaricious  might  be  admitted  among 
the  Saint*,  he  would  know  the  solution  of  that  unre- 
pealed secret.  John  XXII.  was  now  near  ninety  years 
old:  the  last  year  of  his  life  was  not  the  least  busy  and 
a.p.1334.  unquiet.  The  Greeks,  through  succors  from 
the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples,  had  obtained  some 
naval  advantages  over  the  Turks;  but  the  Cardinal 
Legate,  espelled  from  Bologpa,  either  fled  for  refuge 
or  was  unwilling  to  be  absent,  if  not  from  the  death- 
bed of  bis  parent,  from  the  conclave  which  should 
elect  his  successor.  Against  Louss  of  Bavaria  though 
in  the  hope  of  his  surrender  of  the  Empip-.  to  his 
brother  Pope  John  had  taken  a  milder  tone  he  now 
resumed  all  his  immitigable  rigor;  ou  the  condition 
of  the  unqualified  surrender  of  the  Empire,  and  that 
alone,  could  Louis  be  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.  The  Pope  had* continued. to  urge  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Fraticelli  by  the  stake.  But  hi*  theo- 
logical hardihood  forsook  him*1  He  published  on  his 
death-bed  what  his  enemies  called  a*  lukewarm  recan- 
tation,2 but  a  recantation  which  might  hpv?  satisfied 
less  jealous  polemics*  He  bad  no  intention  to  infringe 
on  the  decrees  of  the  Church,  Ail  he  had  preached 
or  disputed  ho  humbly  submitted  to  the  judgment  f 
the  Church  and  of  his  successors,8 

But  if  the  doctrinal  orthodoxy  of  John  XXIL  was 
thus  rescued  from  obloquy,  the  discovery  of  the  enor- 

1  £aypald.  sub  una. 

*  "  Tepidam  recantationem."  —  Miaorita  apod  EccaixL 

sviljam.    This  was  dated  Dec  8.    He  died  Dec  4. 
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boos  treasures  accumulated  during  bis  Pontificate  must 
have  shaken  the  fiuth  even  of  those  who  repudiated,  tfae 
extreme  views  of  Apostolic  poverty.  The  btptker  of 
Villani  die  historian,  a  banker;  was  ordered  to  tajb* 
the  inventory.  It  amounted  to  eighteen  millions  of 
gold  florins  in  speeie,  seven  millions  in  pkte  and  jwqk 
u  The- good  man,"  observes  the  historian,  4>  had  f&xgpt* 
ten  that  saying,  'Lay  not  .up  ycfar  treasures  .upon 
earth;'  but  perhaps  I  have  said  more  than  Enough  —* 
perhaps  he  iatencfed  this  wealth  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land/' l  This  was  beyond  and  above  the  lavish 
expenditure  on  die  Italian  wan,  the  maintenance  of 
his  martial  son  or  nephew,  the  Cardinal  Legate*  at  the 
head  of  a  great  army,  and  his  profuse  provision  for 
other  relatives.2  One  large  source  of  his  wealth  wa^ 
notorious  to  Christendom.  Under  the  pt&teati  of  dis- 
couraging simony,  he  seized  into  his  own  power  all  the 

1 M  He  loved  oar  city,"  says  tfflani,  •'wfcen  *ie  were  «be4feat  to  **» 
Legate;  when  not  so,  he  was  oar  enemy." 

*  A  large  portion  of  this  revenue  rose  from  the  system  of  reservations, 
carried  to  its  height  by  John  XXII.  He  began  this  early.  "  Joannes 
XX II.,  Pontificatus  soi  anno  prirao  reservavit  son  et  Sedis  Apostolic*  col- 
lationi,  omnia  beneficia  ecclesiastica,  qu®  fuerunt  et  quocunque  nomine 
eenseantur,  abicanqne  ea  vacare  contigerit  per  acceptionem  alterius  bene- 
fiat,  pnetexta  gratis  ab  eodem  D.  Papas  facto  vol  faciendje  acceptata, 
unique  Gaacelmo  Vicecancellario  suo  praecepit  .  .  .  qnod  hasc  redigerem 
in  scriptoram.*'  —  Baluz.  Vit  P.  Avin.  i.  p.  722.  Those  vacancies  were 
extended  to  other  cases.  He  amplified  in  the  same  manner  the  Papal  pro- 
ririoos.  •*  That  all  these  graces  would  be  sold,  and  that  this  was  the  ob- 
ject of  their  enactment,  was  as  little  a  secret  as  the  wealth  they  brought 
rato  the  Papal  treasury.**  —  Eichhorn,  Deutsche  Recht,  1.  ii.  p.  507.  This 
is  tnuy  said.  John,  by  a  Ball  under  the  specious  pretext  of  annulling  the 
execrable  usage  of  pluralities  (the  Bull  is  entitled  Execrabilis),  commanded 
all  pluralists  to  choose  one,  and  one  only,  of  their  benefices  (the  Cardinals 
vere  excepted),  and  to  surrender  the  rest,  to  which  the  Pope  was  to  ap- 
point, as  reserves.  "  Quas  omnia  et  singula  beneficia  vacatura,  ut  praerait- 
tkar,  vel  dimissa,  nontne  et  Sedis  Apostolic*  disposition!  reservamua, 
'najbentet  ne  quis  prater  Romanum  Pontificem  .  ...  do  hujusmodi  bene- 
•cus  diiponere  pnesumat." 
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collegiate  benefices  throughout  Christendom.  Besides 
this,  by  the  system  of  Papal  reserves,  he  never  con- 
firmed the  direct  promotion  of  any  Prelate ;  but  by 
his  skilful  promotion  of  each  Bishop  to  a  richer  bishop- 
ric or  archbishopric,  and  so  on  to  a  patriarchate,  as 
on  each  vacancy  the  annates  or  first-fruits  were  paid, 
six  or  more  fines  would  accrue  to  the  treasury.  Yet 
this  Pope — though  besides  his  great  rapacity,  he  was 
harsh,  relentless,  a  cruel  persecutor,  and  betrayed  his 
joy  not  only  at  the  discomfiture,  but  at  the  slaughter 
of  his  enemies1  —  had  great  fame  for  piety  as  well  as 
learning,  arose  every  night  to  pray  and  to  study,  and 
every  morning  attended  Mass.2 

1 "  RallegrosBi  oltre  a  modo  d'  uccisione  e  morte  da*  nemici."  —  Vill&ni, 
xi.  20. 

*  Beehmer,  who  warps  ererrthing  to  the  tdYantaga  of  the  Pope,  end* 
with  this  sentence:  u£r  yrar  neuazig  Jahre  alt,  and  hinterliess  einen 
Senate  von  fiinf  und  zwanzig  Millionen  gold  Gulden."  Well  might  bh 
repudiate  the  absolute  poverty  at  Christ  I 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 
WtNfaDICT  xn. 

Jomr  XXII.  had  contrived  to  •  crowd  the  Conokve 
with  French  Prelates.  Twenty-Jour  Cardinals  met ; 
the  general  suffrage  was  in  favor  of  the  brother  of  the 
Count  of  Comtningee,  Bishop  of  Porto,  but  the  Car- 
dinals insisted  on  a  solemn  promise  that  De  Comminges 
would  continue  to  role  in" Avignon.  "  I  had  sooner," 
be  said, "  yield  op  the  Cardinalate  than  accept  the  Pope- 
dom on  such  conditions."  All  fell  off  from  the  intract- 
able Prelate.  In  the  play  of  votes,  now  become  usual  in 
the  Conclave,  all  happened  at  once  to  throw  away  their 
suffrages  on  one  for  whoni  no  single  vote  would  have 
been  deliberately  given.*  T<>  his  own  surprise,  and  to 
that  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  and  of  Christendom, 
the  White  Abbot,  the  Cistercian,  James  Four- ds*  aa,  im  ■ 
nier,  found  himself  Pope.  "  You  have  chosen  an  ass,V 
he  said  in  humility  or  in  irony .  He  took  the  name  of 
Benedict  XII. 

Benedict  XII.  did  himself  injustice:  he  was  a  man 
of  shrewdness  and  sagacity;  he  had  been  aB«wdw*xn. 
peat  Pope,  if  his  courage  had  been  equal  to  his  pru- 

l*JU  toot  in  election©  ...  tot  cardinalibus  quasi  inarfis,  tub  *lterca- 
&•*  electa*  extitit."  "  Ego  M.  nomino  ilium,  qui  si  esse  non  potent 
■■■hi  fftnrmp,  quod  ttpertub  est  a  cUiobns  partitas  nominate  m  "  * 
Aflwt  Argent,  p.  125. 
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dence.  His  whole  Pontificate  was  a  tacit  reproach  on 
the  turbulence,  implacability,  and  avarice  of  his  prede- 
cessor. His  first  act  was  to  disperse  the  throng  of 
greedy  expectants  around  the  Court  at  Avignon,  He 
sent  them  back,  each  to  his  proper  function.  He  de- 
clared against  the  practice  of  heaping  benefices  —  held, 
according  to  the  phrase,  in  commendam  —  on  the  fa- 
vored few:  he  retained  that  privilege  for  Cardinals 
alone.  He  discouraged  the  Papal  reserves ;  would  not 
create  vacancies  by  a  kng  ascending  lintrf  pfrometitms. 
The  clergy  did  not  fcrgive  him  hie  speech*  that  he  had 
-great  difficulty  in  finding  men  worthy  of  advancement. 
He  even  opened  the  eoflbro  of  his  predecessor:  he  bet- 
stowed  100,000  florins  on  the  Cardinals*  He  sought 
for  theological  peace*  He  withdrew  to  the  pictureoque 
sources  of  the  Socga,  not  yet  femed  in  Petrarch's  ev- 
joijr  6,183s.  quisite  poetry,  to  meditate  aad  examine  the 
arguments  (he  was  a  man  of  learning)  on  the  Beatific 
Vision.  He  published  a  fell  and  orthodox  determina*- 
;«&.«>,  ism*  tion  of  the  questiton,  that  the  saints  who  do 
not  pass  through  Purgatory  immediately .  behold  the 
Godhead.  The  heresy  of  John  XXII.  was  thus  at  the 
i  least  implied*  He  had  tome  thought  (he  Wanted  cour- 
age to  carry  out  his  own  better,  designs)  of  restoring  the 
See  of  St,  Peter  to. Italy ;  but  Bologna  would  not  yield 
up  her  turbulent  independence,  and  waa  averse  to  his 
reception.  Borne  was  stffl  ut  a  state  of  strife ;  and 
perhaps  Robert  of  Naplas.did  not  wisk  to  he  overshad- 
owed by  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pope.1  Benedict 
even  made  the  first  advance  to  reconciliation  with 
Louis  of  Bavaria. 

iLrttir  written  faxn  (be  bridge  »v«r  to  Soiga  to  ¥ao*  PttUft  My  U, 
1336.  —  Raynald.  sub  ann. 
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Bat  Benedict  XII.  was  under  the  hard  yoke  of  the 
King  of  France.     He  soon  abandonee}  all  design  cf 
emancipation  from  that  control.     The  magnificent  pal- 
tee  which,  out  of  the  treasures  of  Pope  John,  he  began 
to  build,  looked  like  a  deliberate  determination  to  fix 
the  Holy  See  forever  on  the  shores  of  the  Rhone. 
Avignon  was  to  become  the  centre  and  -capital  of 
Christendom.    The  Cardinals  began  to  erect  and  adorn 
their  splendid  and  luxurious  villas  beyond  the  Rhone. 
The  amicable  overtures  to  Louis  of  Bavaria  were  re- 
pressed by  some  irresistible  constraint.     The  Emperor, 
weak,  weary,  worn  out  with  strife,  would  have  accepted 
the  moat  abasing  terms.     His  own  excommunication, 
the  interdict  on  the  Empire,  weighed  him  down.     He 
was  not  without  superstitious  awe ;   his  days  were 
drawing  on;  be  might  die  unabsolved^     Where  the 
interdict  was  not  observed  (in  most  cities  of  Ger- 
many), there  was  stOl  some  want  of  solemnity,  some- 
thing of  embarrassment  in  the  services  of  the  Church ; 
in  a  few  cities,  where  the  zealous  monk  ot  clergy 
endeavored  to  maintain  h,  were  heartburnings,  strife, 
persecution.     He  would  have  submitted  to  swear  fealty 
to  the  Pope  m  as  ample  terms  as  any  former  Emperor, 
and  to  annul  all  his  acts  against  Pope  John,  all  acts 
done  as  Emperor;*  he  would  revoke  all  proceedings 
and  judgments  of  Henry  of  Luxemburg  against  Robert 
of  Naples,  all  the  grants  and  gifts  which  he  had  made 
at  Borne ;  he  would  agree  to  accept  no  oath  of  fealty, 
recognition,  or  any  advocacy,  or  grant  any  fief  in  Rome 


» itaut,  GoMfefctau,  b.  va.  1 7;  p.  m. 

»*<frao— qr»<*lh  ttalo  ivptrfl  dicta  *tt  feet*  per  nos  odttvat  .  .  » 
toct  omnia  imta  tt  nun*  promuttfenM,'1  —  Apvd  Rovnakhim,  1S8S.A 

«f8L 
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or  in  the  territories  of  the  Church.  If  he  broke  this 
treaty,  the  Pope  had  power  to  depose  him  from  all  bis 
dignities,  or  to  inflict  heavier  penalties,  without  citation 
or  solemnity  of  law.1  He  would  submit  to  a  second 
coronation  in  Rome,  on.a  day  appointed  by  the  Pope, 
and  quit  the  city  the  day  after.  The  Pope  was  to  be 
the  absolute  judge  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty. 

No  sooner  bad  the  rumor  of  these  negotiations  spread 
abroad  than  Benedict  XIL  was  besieged  with  rude 
and  vehement  remonstrances;  Ambassadors  arrived  at 
Avignon  from  the  Kings  of  France  and  of  Naples. 
The  Kings  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  were  known  to 
support  their  protest.  "  Would  the  Pope,"  they  pub- 
licly demanded,  "  maintain  a  notorious  heretic  ?  Let 
him  take  heed,  lest  he  himself  be  implicated  in  the 
heresy."  Benedict  replied, .*'  Would  they  destroy  the 
Empire?"  "Our  sovereigns  speak  not  against  the 
Empire,  bat  against  a  Prince  who  has  done  so  much 
wrong  to  the  Church,"  "Have  we  not  dona  more 
wrong?  If  my  predecessors  had  so  willed,  Louis 
would  have  come  with  a  staff  instead  of  a  seeptre,  and 
cast  himself  at  their  feet*  He  has  .acted  under  great 
provocation."  "  We  could  not,"  he  subjoined,  "  have 
exacted  harder  terms,. if  Louis  of  Bavaria  had  been  a 
prisoner,  in  one  of  our  dungeon  towers.2  But  Benedict 
could  speak,  he  could  not  act,  truth  and  justice:  his 
words  are  a  bitter  satire  on  his  own  weakness.  The 
King  of  France  took  summary  measures  of  compul- 
sion ;  he  seized  all  the  estates  of  the  Oardinals,  most 


* u  Liberam  ait  Romano  Pontiftti  ad  atfaa  poem*  fftoedere  coetfm  no*, 
prkando  itiam  «**,  si  tibi  videbitar,  iittperiali,  regit  el  qutlibet  alii  digni- 
tate,  absque  alia  vocation*  ye)  jturia  sotemmtate."  —  Ibid* 

*  Albert.  Argentin.  Chron.,  p.  126. 
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of  &em  French  Prelates,  within  his  realm.  The 
Cardinals  besieged  the  Court;  the  King  of  Th«Dngof 
France  himself  visited  Avignon.  He  made  Avignon. 
a  pompous  journey,  partly  to  survey  the  cities  of  his 
kingdom,  partly  from  devotion  for  the  recovery  of  his 
son,  Prince  John.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Kings 
of  Bohemia  and  Navarre :  he  was  met  by  the  King  of 
Arragon.  He  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Ville  neuve 
beyond  the  Rhone,  in  his  own  territory,  where  the  Car- 
dinals had  their  sumptuous  palaces.  The  Pope,  on 
Good  Friday,  preached  so  moving  a  sermon  (disastrous 
news  had  arrived  from  the  East)  that  the  King  renewed 
his  vows  of  embarking  oh  the  crusade.  The  other. 
Kings,  numberless  Dukes,  Counts,  and  Knights,  with 
four  Cardinals,  were  seized  with  the  same  contagious, 
impulse.  Orders  were  actually  sent  to  prepare  the 
fleets  in  all  the  ports  of  the  south  of  France ;  letters 
were  written  to  the  Kings  of  Hungary,  Naples,  Cyprus, 
and  to  the  Venetians  to  announce  the  determination.1 
At  Avignon  the  King  of  France  charged  Louis  of 
Bavaria  with  entering  into  a  league  with  the  enemies 
of  France :  as  though  he  himself  had  not  occupied 
cities  of  the  Empire  under  pretence  of  protecting  them 
from  the  pollution  of  heresy,  or  as  though  a  league  with 
the  enemies  of  France  was  an  act  of  hostility  to  the 
Pope.  And  who  were  these  enemies  ?  The  war  with 
England  had  not  begun.  The  obsequious  Pope  coldly 
ismissed  the  Imperial  ambassadors.2 

But  even  success  against  his  enemies  raised  not  Louis 
of  Bavaria  from  his  stupor  of  religious  terror;  He 
had  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  his  most  dangerous  foe, 

iFmiNart,i.60. 

*  Letter  of  the  Pop*  to  Lotus  of  Bavaria.  —  Apod  Rayftald. 
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the  King  of  Bohemia;  wrested  from  him  Catinthia 
and  the  Tyrol  by  force  of  arms,  aad  awarded  them  to 
the  Austrian  Princes.  "  Yoil  tell  me,"  said  the  Pope* 
u  that  he  is  abandoned  by  all ;  but  who  has  yet  been 
able  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown  ? "  l  Still  Louis, 
though  repulsed,  looked  eagerly  to  Avig&oa;  bat  ao 
completely  did  Philip  rale  the  Cardinals,  the  Cardinals 
the  Pope,  that  he  took  the  desperate  measure  of  pro* 
posing  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  Fraaioe.  .Philip 
could  not  but  in  courtesy  consult  the  Pope ;  the  Pope 
could  only  sanction  an  alliance  with  a  Prince  under  ex- 
communication when  he  had  sought  and  obtained  abso* 
hition.  Perhaps  he  thought  this  the  best  course  to 
gain  permission  to  absolve  Louis;  perhaps  he  was 
alarmed  at  the  confederacy.  But  Philip  would  conde- 
scend to  this  alliance  only  on  bis  own  terms*  The 
Emperor  was  to  pledge  himself  to  enter  into  treaty 
with  no  enemy  of  France  (no  doubt  he  had  England 
m  view).  The  negotiations  dragged  slowly  on j  the 
ambassadors  of  Louis  at  Avignon  grew  weary  and  left 
April,  issT.  the  city.  Already  the  Pope  had  warned  the 
King  of  France,  that  if  he  still  persisted  in  his  haughty 
delay,  still  exacted  intolerable  conditions,  Louis  would 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  England.  The  Pope 
was  profoundly  anxious  to  avert  die  damnation  which 
hung  over  the  partisans  of  Louis,  in  Germany  and 
Italy.2 

War  was  now  imminent,  inevitable,  between  France 
and  England.  The  Pope  had  interposed  his  mediation, 
but  in  vain.8     Edward  III.  treated  with  outward  re* 

1  Albert.  Argentin.  p.  126,  apud  Urstisium. 

*  Letter  from  the  Pop*  to  Philip.  —  RaynakL  1837,  e.  IL 

•  Tfetre  are  wvend  lettu*  MS.,  B.  M-  ©a  this  •utyect. 
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sped*  but  iritfh  no  mare,  the  Pope's  solemn  warning 
not  to  be  guilty  of  an  alliance  with  Louis  of  Bavaria! 
the  contumacious  rebel,  and  the  excommunicated  out* 
cast  of  the  Church*1  The  English  clergy  were  with 
the  King*  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury y  the  Bish- 
ops of  London  and  Winchester,  disregarded  the  Pope's 
letters,  and  opposed  his  Legates*  The  Emperor  rose 
in  importance*  The  Pope  reproached  him  afterwards 
with  breaking  off  the  negotiations  at  Avignon,  with* 
drawing  his  ambassadors,  and  not  appearing  at  the 
appointed  day,  Michaelmas.3  Yet  all  his  conduct 
showed,  that  if  he  had  hoped  for  absolution,  Louis  of 
Bavaria  would  have  bought  it  at  any  price  of  degra- 
dation. He  might  seem  ready  to  drink  the  last  dregs 
of  humiliation.  He  had  made,  before  this,  another 
kog  appeal  to  the  Pope ;  he  had  excused  himself,  by 
all  kinds  of  pitiful  equivocations,  for  all  his  damnable 
acts  in  the  usurpation  of  the  Empire,  and  the  creation 
of  the  Antipope ;  he  forswore  all  his  bold  partisans, 
Marsilio  of  Padua,  John  of  Jaudun  ;  declared  himself 
ignorant  of  die  real  meaning  of  their  writings ;  .threw 
off  Michael  of  Cesena  and  the  Spiritual  Franciscans ; 
asserted  himself  to  hold  the  orthodox  doctrine  on  the 
poverty  of  Christ.  This  had  been  his  sixth  o**  as,  im* 
embassy  to  the  Court  of  Avignon.8    Now,  howeverf 

i  MS.,  B~  H.  A  litter,  daWd  July  *20,  1337,  denounces  the  crimes  of 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  his  offences  against  John  XXII.,  his  contorting  with  no- 
torious heretics  in  Italy,  his  elevation  of  Peter  of  Corvara  to  the  Antipope- 
dott.  Benedict,  who  had  treated  him  with  mildness  m  hope  of  his  peni- 
taaoe,  entered  into  negotiations  with  hfo.  King  Edward  is  urged  to 
withdraw  from  all  recognition  of  Louis  as  Emperor,  till  he  should  have 
made  fait  satisfaction  to  the  Church.  See,  following  letters,  his  dread  of 
Edward's  alliance  "cum  ThWwricis,''  Nov.  10,  tf3S.  The  Pope  dedal* 
the  Empine  vacant,  the  full  right  of  so  ordaining  in  the  Pope. 

*  Lit  ad  Archepisc.  Colon.,  apud  Raynald.  1338,  c  3. 

*  Oehlenschlager,  Urkunden,  lxri. 
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Louis  took  a  higher  tone :  he  threatened  to  march  to 
Avignon,  and  to  extort  absolution  by  force  erf  arms. 
For  not  only  was  his  alliance  eagerly  solicited  by  Eng- 
land :  Germany  was  roused  to  indignation.  Diet  after 
Movement  in  Diet  meti  ever  more  and  more  resolved  to 
0ennMI3r"  maintain  their  independent  right  to  dec*  die 
Sovereign  of  the  Empire.  Henry  of  Virrieborg  had 
been  forced  by  the  Popq  on  the  reluctant  Chapter  and 
reluctant  Emperor  as  Archbishop  of  Mentz;  but  Hen* 
ry  was  now  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Pope,  under 
excommunication.  He  summoned  an  assembly  of  the 
March*  U8&  Prelates  and  clergy  at  Spires.  With  the'  ut- 
most unanimity  they  agreed  to  send  letters,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Coire  and  Count  Gerlach  of  Nassau,,  to  de- 
mand the  reconciliation  of'  Louis  of  Bavaria  (they  did 
not  call  him  Emperor)  with  the  Church,  and  so  the 
deliverance  of  the  German  churches  and  clergy  from 
their  wretched  state  of  strife  and  confusion.  The  Pope 
openly  refused  an  answer  to  these  ambassadors ;  but 
yet  it  was  believed  in  Germany  that  he  had  whispered 
into  their  ears,  not  without  tears,  that  he  would  will- 
ingly grant  the  absolution  ;  but  that  if  he  did,  the 
King  of  France  had  threatened  to  treat  him  with  worse 
indignity  than  Philip  the  Fair  had  treated  Boniface 
juiy  1, 1388.  VIII.1  To  the  excommunicated  Archbishop 
of  Mente  he  deigned  no  reply  ;  but  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne  he  spoke  in  milder  language,  but  threw  the 
whole  blame  of  the  rupture  on  the  Bavarian,  Four 
wet*.  other  Diets  were  held  of  Prelates,  Princes, 

May  is/  Nobles,  at  Cologne,  Frankfort,  Rhense  near 
to*.  &         Coblentz,  again  at  Frankfort. 

At  Frankfort  the  Emperor  appeared,  and  almost  in 

i  Albertufl  Irgentin.  - 
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tears  complained  of  the  obduracy  of  the  Pope,  and 
charged  the  King  of  Prance  with  preventing  the  recon- 
ciliation in  order  to  debase  and  degrade  the  Imperial 
crown.      He  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the   Ave- 
Maria,  and  the  Apostles*  creed  to  prove  his  orthodoxy. 
The  assembly  declared  that  he  had  done  enough  as 
satisfaction  to  the  Pope:  they  pronounced  all  the  Papal 
proceedings,  even  the  excommunication,  null  and  void. 
If  the  clergy  would  not  celebrate  the  divine  services, 
they  must  be  compelled  to  do  so.     The  meeting  at 
Rhense  was  more  imposing.    Six  of  the  Elec-  July  10. 
tors,  all  but  the  King  of  Bohemia,  were  present.1     It 
is  called  the  first  meeting  of  the  Electoral  College. 
They  solemnly  agreed  that  the  holy  Roman  Empire 
and  they  the  Prince-Electors  had  been  assailed,  limited, 
and  aggrieved  in  their  honors,  rights,  customs,  and  lib- 
erties ;  that  they  would  maintain,  guard,  assert  those 
rights  against  all  and  every  one  without  exception ; 
that  no  one  would  obtain  dispensation,  absolution,  re- 
laxation, abolition  of  his  vow ;  that  he  should  be,  and 
was  declared  to  be,  faithless  and  traitorous  before  God 
and  man  who  should  not  maintain  all  this  against  any 
opponent  whatsoever.     The  States-General  at  Frank- 
furt passed,  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Empire,  a 
declaration  that  the  Imperial  dignity  and  power  are 
from  God  alone ;  that  an  Emperor  elected  by  the  con- 
cordant suffrage  or  a  majority  of  the  electoral  suffrages 
has  plenary  Imperial  power,  and  does  not  need  the  ap- 
probation, confirmation,  or  authority  of  the  Pope,  or 
the  Apostolic  See,  or  any  other.2 

1  Cbonicoo  Vmtoduran.  apud  Eccard,  i.  p.  1844.    Chronicon  Petna. 
■MMeoek«iium,ili.  837.    Raynald.  1338,  c  viii. 
3  "See  Paps  live  Sedis  ApoutoUca  aut  aKcujas  alteriua  approbatioae, 
▼ouvu.  9 
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Tliis  declaration  was  the  signal  for  an  active  contro- 
versy :  for  daring  acts  of  defiance  on  the  Papal  side,  of 
persecution  by  the  Imperial  party.  The  Pope's  ban 
of  excommunication  was  nailed  upon  the  gate  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Frankfort.  At  Frankfort  all  the  Canons 
and  Dominicans,  in  many  cities  on  the  Rhine  the  Do- 
minicans and  all  known  partisans  of  the  Pope,  all  those 
who  refused  to  celebrate  the  service,  were  expelled 
from  their  convents. 

At  a  Diet  at  Coblentz  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of 
Meeting  with  England  met.     Two  thrones  were  raised  in 
^EnJuIS*1  the  market-place,  on  which  the  monarchs  took 
Septra.         th^  seats.     The  Emperor  held  the  sceptre 
in  his  right  hand,  the  globe  in  his  left:  a  knight  stood 
with   a  drawn   sword  over  his  head.     Above  17,000 
men-at-arms  surrounded    the  assembly.      The    King 
of  England  recognized  the  Emperor  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope.    Before  the  Chief  Sovereign  of  Christen- 
dom, Edward  arraigned  Philip  of  France  as  unjustly 
withholding  from  him  not  only  Normandy,  Anjou,  and 
Aquitaine,  but   the   throne  of  France,  his  maternal 
inheritance.     The  Emperor  then  rose.     He  accused 
Philip  of  refusing  homage  for  the  fiefe  held  of  the  Em- 
pire.    He  declared  Philip  to  have  forfeited  those  fiefs, 
to  be  out  of  the  protection  of  the  Empire,  till  he  should 
have  restored  the  kingdom  of  France  to  its  rightful 
owner,  the  King  of  England.    He  declared  the  King  of 
England  Imperial  Vicar  over  all  the  provinces  west  of 
the  Rhine,  and  from  Cologne  to  the  sea.    All  the  Princes 
of  the  Low  Countries  became  thus  his  allies  or  vassals. 
The  Emperor  and  the  King  of  England  sent  their  com- 

confirmations,  aoctoritate  indiget  vel  consensu." — OehlanscUagar,  H* 
Ixrui    Rebdorf,  Annal.  a  pud  Freher,  L  916. 
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mon  lefianoe  to  the  King  of  France.     Pope  Benedict, 
it  was  said,  rejoiced  at  that  defiance.1 

Yet  all  this  ostentation  of  defiance  and  scorn,  this 
display  of  German  independence,  the  determination  of 
the  electors  to  maintain  their  own  rights,  this  con- 
federacy of  prelates  and  nobles  and  the  States-General 
to  repel  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope,  as  to  any  control 
over  the  election  of  the  Emperor,  the  popular  excite- 
ment against  the  papahzing  clergy  and  monks,  the 
elaborate  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  the  imperial 
power,  the  alliance  with  England— could  not  repress 
the  versatility  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  nor  allay  his  terror 
of  the  Papal  censures.  On  the  first  excuse  he  began 
to  withdraw  his  feeble  support  from  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, to  revoke  his  title  of  Imperial  Vicar.9  He  lis- 
tened to  the  first  advances  of  Philip  who  hired  him  with 
hope  of  reconciliation  to  the  Roman  See.  Two  years  had 
not  passed  when  Pope  Benedict  beheld  at  his  court  at 
Avignon  three  imperial  ambassadors  (not  the  first  since 
the  treaty  with  England),  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  the 
Count  of  Holland,  the  Count  Hohenberg,  renowned  for 
his  legal  knowledge.   They  were  accompanied  or  met  by 


1  *  De  qa&  dinMatioee,"  snyfl  Albert  Argentin.  (he  was  a  dependent  on 
the  Bishop  of  Strasburg),  "  Papa  Benedicts,  e&  intellect*,  midtum  jocun- 
dabatiir."  —  P.  128. 

8  MS.,  B.  M.  The  Pope,  who  had  made  new  proposals  of  peace  between 
Franee  and  England,  urges  Edward  to  give  up  the  Vicariate  accepted  from 
the  excommunicated  Louis  ef  Bavaria,  Oct.  12,  1339.  Benedict's  exertions 
fcr  peace  between  France  and  England  were  constant,  earnest,  solemn. 
There  is  a  letter  on  Edward's  assumption  of  any  pretensions  to  the  throne 
ef  Franca:  the  crown  does  not  descend  in  the  female  Hue ;  if  it  did,  there  are 
■carer  heirs  than  Edward:  let  him  not  trust  to  Germans  and  Flemings* 
March  3, 1M&  See  Edward's  elaborate  answer.  Edward  is  admonished 
a*  U  W  too  proud  of  kia  victories,  Oct.  37, 1340.  The  King  of  Fram* 
■•4  ■greed  to  accept  the  Pope's  media  ti—  as  **  persona  private*" 
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an  ambassador  from  the  King  of  France,  supplicating 
the  Pope  to  grant  absolution  to  the  orthodox,  pious,  and 
upright  Louis  of  Bavaria.  His  letters  were  somewhat 
colder  and  less  urgent.  They  pressed  the  abrogation 
of  censures,  which  endangered  such  countless  souls,  as 
far  as  might  be  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  Church. 
Even  a  Pope  in  Avignon  could  not  submit  to  this  inso- 
lent dictation,  and  from  a  King  of  France,  embarrassed, 
as  Philip  now  was,  by  such  formidable  enemies.  Bene- 
dict replied  with  dignity,  mingled  with  his  characteris- 
tic shrewdness  and  sarcasm,  "  that  he  could  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  King  of  France, 
hold  Louis  of  Bavaria  one  day  for  a  heretic,  the  next 
for  an  orthodox  believer  :  Louis  must  make  his  submis- 
sion, and  undergo  canonical  penance."  The  world 
saw  through  both ;  it  was  thought  that  the  King  of 
France  pretended  to  wish  that  which  he  did  not  wish  ; 
the  Pope  not  to  wish  that  which  in  fact  was  his  real 
wish.1 

Benedict  XII.  did  not  live  to  fulfil  his  peaceful  de- 
signs. He  died,  leaving  his  reputation  to  be  disputed 
with  singular  pertinacity  by  friends  and  foes.  He  was 
a  man  wiser  in  speech  than  in  action,  betraying  by  his 
keen  words  that  he  saw  what  was  just  and  right,  but 
dared  not  follow  it.2  Yet  political  courage  alone  was 
wanting.  He  was  resolutely  superior  to  the  papal  vice 
of  nepotism.  On  one  only  of  his  family,  and  that  a 
deserving  man,  he  bestowed  a  rich  benefice.     To  the 

*  Albert  Argentin.  p.  128.  Vintoduran.  p.  1863.  Benedict  Tit  viiL 
tpud  Baluzium. 

8  See  the  very  curious  account  of  a  personal  interview  which  Albeit  of 
8trasbiirg  had  with  the  Pope,  which  shows  at  once  his  leaning  to  war  is  the 
Emperor  and  his  jesting  disposition. — P.  129. 
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pest  he  said :  "  As  James  Fournier  I  knew  you  well,  as 
Pope  I  know  you  not.  I  will  not  put  myself  in  the 
power  of  the  King  of  France  by  encumbering  myself 
with  a  host  of  needy  relatives."  He  had  the  moral 
fortitude  to  incur  unpopularity  with  the  clergy  by  per- 
sisting in  his  slow,  cautious,  and  regular  distribution  of 
benefices  ;  with  the  monks  by  rigid  reforms.  He  hated 
the  monks,  and  even  the  Mendicant  Orders.  He 
showed  his  hatred,  as  they  said,  by  the  few  promotions 
which  he  bestowed  upon  them ;  and  hatred  so  shown 
was  sure  to  meet  with  hatred  in  return.  His  weak- 
nesses or  vices  were  not  likely  to  find  much  charity. 
He  was  said  to  be  fond  of  wine,  to  like  gay  and  free 
conversation.  A  bitter  epitaph  describes  him  as  a 
Nero,  as  death  to  the  laity,  a  viper  to  the  clergy,  with- 
out truth,  a  mere  cup  of  wine.1  Yet  of  this  Nero 
there  is  not  one  recorded  act  of  cruelty  (compare  him 
with  John  XXII.) ;  he  was  guiltless  of  human  blood 
shed  in  war.  He  may  have  shown  a  viper's  tooth  to 
the  clergy ;  he  was  too  apt  to  utter  biting  and  unwel- 
come truths.  The  justice  of  the  other  charges  may  be 
feirly  estimated  by  the  injustice  of  these.  The  last  was 
most  easy  of  exaggeration ;  another  tradition  ascribes  to 
the  habits  of  Benedict  the  coarse  proverb,  "  as  drunk  as 
a  Pope."  Another  more  disgraceful  accusation  has  been 
preserved  or  invented  on  account  of  the  feme  of  one 
whose  honor  was  involved  in  it.  He  is  said  to  have 
seduced  and  kept  as  a  concubine  a  sister  of  Petrarch. 
But  this  rests  on  the  unsupported  authority  of  a  late 
biographer  of  the  Poet.2 

*  M  Die  fuit  Nero,  laicia  more,  viper*  clero, 
Devioa  a  vero,  cuppa  replete  mero." 
*  ft  it  absolutely  without  contemporary  authority  or  allusion,  even  in  th* 
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later  biographies  In  Bfllucins,  which,  perhaps  written  by  some  of  the  on- 
preferred  clergy  or  monks,  carefully  record  all  the  other  charges.  It  first 
appeared  in  Squarzaflco'a  *  Life  of  Petrarch.**  If  De  Sade  is  right  in  sap- 
posing  Petrarch's  letter  to  refer  to  Benedict  XII.,  he  speaks  of  him  aa 
"madidns  mero,"  but  there  is  not  a  word  about  licentious  manners.  — 
DeSad*. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CLEMENT  VI. 

The  French  Cardinals  were  all-powerful  in  the  Con* 
clave.  The  successor  of  Benedict  XII.  was  a^^tyi. 
Cardinal  Peter  Roger,  of  a  noble  house  of  Mv7»Mtt 
Marmont  in  the  Limousin.  He  had  been  prior  of  St. 
Bandille  at  Nistnes,  Abbot  of  Fecamp,  Bishop  of  Ar- 
ras, Archbishop  of  Sens,  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  A 
Frenchman  by  birth,  inclination,  character,  at  his  inau- 
guration all  was  French.  For  the  Emperor,  for  the 
Senator  of  Rome,  for  the  Orsinis,  Colonnas,  Anni- 
baldis,  his  stirrup  was  held  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
son  and  heir  of  the  King  of  France,  with  the  Dukes  of 
Bourbon  and  Burgundy,  and  the  Dauphin  of  Vienne. 
He  took  the  name  of  Clement  VI. ;  it  might  almost 
seem  an  announcement  of  the  policy  which  was  to  dis- 
tinguish bfe  popedom.  If  Benedict  XII.  stood  in  every 
respect  in  strong  contrast  to  John  XXII.,  the  rule  of 
Clement's  administration  might  deem  to  be  the  studious 
reversal  of  that  of  his  predecessor.  AH  the  benefices, 
which  the  tardy  and  hesitating  conscientious-  HUfl«*»cto. 
ness  of  Benedict  had  left  vacant,  were  filled  at  once 
hy  the  lavish  and  hasty  grants  of  Clement.  He  de- 
clared a  great  number  of  bishoprics  and  abbacies  vacant 
as  Papal  reserves,  or  as  filled  by  void  elections ;  he 
granted  them  away  with  like  prodigality.     It  was  oI>- 
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jected  that  no  former  Pope  had  assumed  this  power. 
44  They  knew  not,"  he  answered,  44  how  to  act  as 
Pope."1  He  issued  a  Brief  that  all  poor  clergy  who 
would  present  themselves  at  Avignon  within  two 
months  should  partake  of  his  bounty.  An  eye-witness 
declared  that  100,000  greedy  applicants  crowded  the 
streets  of  Avignon.2  If  Clement  acted  up  to  his 
maxim,  that  no  one  ought  to  depart  unsatisfied  from 
the  palace  of  a  prince,  how  vast  and  inexhaustible  must 
have  been  the  wealth  and  preferment  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Pope !  The  reforms  of  the  monastic  orders  were 
mitigated  or  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse.  The  clemency 
of  the  Pope  had  something  of  that  dramatic  show 
which  characterizes  and  delights  his  countrymen.  A 
man  of  low  rank  had  in  former  days  done  him  some 
injury.  The  man,  in  hopes  that  he  and  his  offence  had 
been  forgotten,  presented  a  petition  to  the  Pope.  Clem- 
ent remembered  both  too  well.  Twice  he  threw  down 
the  petition  and  trampled  it  under  foot.  He  was  then 
heard  by  his  attendants  to  murmur, 44  Devil,  tempt  me 
not  to  revenge ! "  He  took  up  and  set  his  seal  to  the 
petition.8 

If  Clement  was  indulgent  to  others,  he  was  not  less 
so  to  himself.  The  Court  at  Avignon  became  the 
most  splendid,  perhaps  the  gayest,  in  Christendom. 
The  Provencals  might  almost  think  their  brilliant  and 
chivalrous  Counts  restored  to  power  and  enjoyment. 
The  papal  palace  spread  out  in  extent  and  magnif- 
icence. The  young  art  of  painting  was  fostered  by 
the  encouragement  of  Italian  artists.4    The  Pope  was 

i  Vit.  Hi.  et  v.    Clement  VI.  apod  Balaziom.  p.  284*  p.  821. 

2  Vit  i.  p.  264. 

•Ibid. 

4  See  Kagler.    Giotto  hid  painted  for  Clement  V.,  i.  128. 
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more  than  royal  in  the  number  and  attire  of  his  re* 
tainers.  The  papal  stud  of  horses  commanded  general 
admiration.  The  life  of  Clement  was  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  ecclesiastical  pomps  and  gorgeous  receptions 
and  luxurious  banquets.  Ladies  were  admitted  freely 
to  the  Court,1  the  Pope  mingled  with  ease  in  the  gal- 
lant intercourse.  If  John  XXII.,  and  even  the  more 
rigid  Benedict,  did  not  escape  the  imputation  of  under- 
ical  license,  Clement  VI.,  who  affected  no  disguise  in 
his  social  hours,  would  hardly  to  supposed  superior  to 
the  common  freedom  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  his  day. 
The  Countess  of  Turenne,  if  not,  as  general  report 
averred,  actually  so,  had  at  least  many  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Pope's  mistress  —  the  distribution  of  pre- 
ferments and  benefices  to  any  extent,  which  this  woman, 
as  rapacious  as  she  was  handsome  and  imperious,  sold 
with  shameless  publicity.2 

A  voluptuous  Court  was  not  likely  to  raise  the  moral 
condition  of  the  surrounding  city.  Petrarch  had  lived 
for  some  time  at  Avignon,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Cardinal  Colonna,  and  James  Colonna,  Bishop  of 
Lombes.  His  passion  for  Laura  had  begun  in  a 
church ;  and  though  her  severe  and  rare  virtue  gavef 
that  exquisite  unattainted  purity  to  his  love  verses; 
though  as  a  poet  his  tenderness  never  melts  into  earthly 
passion ;  his  highest  raptures  are  Platonism ;  yet  Pe- 
trarch was  not  altogether,  though  he  became  Canon  of 
Lombes  and  Archdeacon  of  Parma,  preserved  from  the 
contagion  of  his  age;  he  had  two  natural  MormlBOf 
children.     But  of  the  moral  corruption  of  *****- 

1  "Molierum  et  bonomm  et  potenti®  capidos  •  .  •  ipse  Francis  Franens 
fcrrenter  adhmt."  —  Albert  Argentiu.  p.  133. 
'MatteoVillani. 
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Avignon  he  repeatedly  speaks  with  loathing  abhor- 
rence; Rome  itself  in  comparison  was  the  seat  of 
matronly  virtue:  by  his  account  it  wad  one  vast 
brothel.  He  fled  to  the  quiet  and  unritiated  seclu- 
sion of  Vaucluse.1 

Clement  VL,  with  his  easy  temper,  was  least  likely 
to  restrain  that  proverbial  vice  of  the  Popes,  which 
has  formed  for  itself  a  proper  name — Nepotism.  On 
his  brothers,  nephews,  kindred,  relatives,  compatriots, 
were  accumulated  grants,  benefices,  promotions.  One 
nephew,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  Notary  of  the 
Apostolic  Court  and  Cardinal.* 

Scarcely  had  Clement  ascended  the  throne,  when  the 
Embawy  Roman  people  sent  a  deputation  to  his  Hoii- 
frotn  Bom*.  neg8  to  jjj^  hjm  t0  return  to  his  See.  Pe- 
trarch, who  had  been  crowned  at  Rome,  had  acquired 
the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  and  was  one  of  the  eigh- 
teen ambassadors.  Among  the  rest  lurked  undistin- 
guished Nicolo  Rienri,  the  future  Tribune,     Petrarch, 

*  This  repulsive  subject  cannot  be  fully  understood  without  the  study 
of  Petrarch's  letters,  especially  the  book  "  Sine  Titulo."  Avignon  was 
the  sink  of  Christendom.  "  Nee  tarn  propter  se  quam  propter  concurrentes 
et  coactas  ibi  concretasqae  orbis  sordes  ac  neqaitias  hie  locus  a  principio 
multis  atque  ante  alios  mihi  peashnns  omnium  visas  est*'  —  Sen.  1. 10,  ep. 
8.  But  this  wickedness  was  not  only  among  the  low,  the  retainers  of  the 
Church,  or  the  gown.  "  Tarn  calidi,  tamque  procipites  in  Venerem  senea 
sunt,  tanta  eos  artatis  et  status  et  virium  eepit  obUvio,  sic  in  libtdtaes  inar- 
deecunt,  sic  in  omne  nxunt  dedecus,  quasi  omnes  eorum  gloria,  non  In  cruoe 
innsti  ait,  sed  in  comessationibusf  et  ebrietatibus,  et  qua*  haec  sequantar 
In  cubilibus,  impudentiis  .  .  .  Spectat  haec  Sathan  rftiens  atque  in  pari 
tripudio  delectatus,  atque  inter  decrepitoB  ac  pnetlat  arbiter  sedens,  atnpet 
plus  ilios  agere,  quam  se  hortari."  I  must  break  off.  "  Mitto  stupra,  rap- 
tus,  incestus,  adulteria,  qui  jam  PontiJicaUt  ludi  fasciviee  sunt.*1  —  I*.  730, 
Ed.  Bas.  Again  I  must  pause;  I  dare  not  quote  even  the  Latin.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  Petrarch  was  an  Italian,  and  eager  to  restore  (he  Pa- 
pacy to  Rome,  or  to  treat  such  passages  as  satiric  declamation. 

3  Vit  i  p.  265.    Matteo  Villani  a««d  Muratori,  xiv.  1.  itt.  c  48. 
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as  the  crowned  Poet  of  Rome,  addressed  the  Popo  in  a 
long  piece  of  Latin  verse.  Rome,  the  aged  female,  be- 
sought the  return  of  the  Pope ;  she  tempted  him  with 
the  enumeration  of  her  countless  religions  treasures, 
her  wonder-working  relics,  her  churches,  her  apostolic 
shrines. 

The  Pope,  as  usual,  put  off  this  supplication  with 
fine  words,  but  he  granted  one  request.  The  The  jvmim. 
Jubilee  appointed  by  Pope  Boniface  for  every  hundred 
years  was  but  a  partial  blessing  to  mankind  ;  very  few 
indeed  lived  to  that  period.  Clement  ordained  that  ft 
should  be  celebrated  at  the  end  of  fifty  years. 

One  man  alone  was  excepted  from  the  all-embracing 
clemency  of  the  Pope — Louis  of  Bavaria.  ^^  of 
Already,  as  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  Clement Ba?luia 
had  preached  before  the  Kings  of  France  and  Bohemia 
a  forious  and  abusive  declamation,  in  which  he  played 
on  the  name  of  the  Bavarian.  Louis  had  not  merely 
joined  in  the  persecution  of  those  ecclesiastics  or 
monks  who  obeyed  the  papal  interdict;  he  had  done 
an  act  of  usurpation  on  the  ecclesiastical  authority, 
which,  besides  its  contempt  of  the  Pope,  had  inflamed 
against  him  the  implacable  resentment  of  the  King  of 
Bohemia.  Of  his  imperial  authority  he  had  dissolved 
the  marriage  of  Margaret  of  Carinthia,  heiress  of  great 
part  of  the  Tyrol,  and  sanctioned  her  repudiation  of 
her  husband,  a  younger  son  of  the  King  of  Bohemia.1 
He  had  then  given  a  dispensation  for  her  marriage 
with  his  own  son,  within  the  prohibited  degrees.2     The 

1  Albert  of  Strasburg  gives  a  strange  account  of  this  ill-assorted  wed 
lode  u  Cnmqoe  Joannes  Comes  Tyrolis,  Alios  Bohemi  impotent,  nxorem 
tun  $mifatmm  pfarinrem  molestatef,  taUfr  alia,  ejus  mordendo  mam- 
■aitf.*' 

*  Albert  (p.  119)  calls  the  act  of  Louis  **  inconnuetuin  et  borribilu.    Q 
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bold  and  faithful  assertors  of  the  imperial  power,  Mar- 
silio  of  Padua  and  William  of  Ockham  had  been  again 
his  counsellors ;  they  declared  the  power  of  dissolving 
marriages,  and  of  dispensations,  to  be  inherent  in  the 
imperial  crown. 

Yet  on  the  accession  of  Clement,  Louis  sent  a  sub- 
missive embassy  to  the  Pope,  to  demand  absolution. 
At  the  same  time  he  reminded  Philip  of  France  of 
his  solemn  oath  to  interpose  his  friendly  mediation. 
The  Pope  sternly  answered  that  Louis  must  first  ac- 
knowledge his  sins  and  heresies,  entreat  pardon,  lay 
down  his  imperial  power  at  the  Pope's  feet,  and  restore 
the  Tyrol  to  its  rightful  lord. 

During  the  same  year  Clement  published  a  new  Bull 
April  12,  °f  excommunication  throughout  Christendom, 
*****  which,  if  Louis  did  not  abdicate  all  his  impe- 

rial authority  within  three  months,  and  appear  to  receive 
judgment  before  the  papal  tribunal,  threatened  him 
with  still  heavier  and  worldly  penalties.  The  Arch- 
Oct.  17,1848.  bishops,  Henry  of  Mentz  and  Baldwin  of 
Treves,  were  ordered  immediately  to  take  steps  for  the 
election  of  a  King  of  the  Romans. 

Louis  was  constantly  vacillating  between  the  most 
vacillation  haughty  defiance  of  the  Pope  and  the  mean- 
er Louis.  est  submission.  At  one  time  he  alarmed  the 
religious  fears  of  his  boldest  partisans  by  his  lofty  pre- 
tensions ;  at  another,  disquieted  them  by  his  abject 
humiliation.  He  now  threatened  not  to  recognise 
Clement  as  Pope ;  he  gave  away  bishoprics  and  bene- 
fices to  which  the  Pope  had  already  presented ;   he 

idolorum  senritua  avaritia,  qua  tantos  prindpes  oonfadisti,  ex  qtribua 
itermn  inter  Bohemos  et  Principem  et  filioe  raoe  non  immerito  livor  edax 
et  odift  suscitantiir." 
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seized  the  money  which  the  Pope's  collectors  were 
exacting  for  a  crusade.  Bat  no  sooner  had  the  Pope's 
orders  to  the  Archbishops  to  summon  the  electors  to 
discuss  a  new  election,  and  the  publication  of  the  papal 
excommunication  throughout  Germany,  produced  some 
effect ;  no  sooner  had  the  electors  met  at  Rhense,  than 
Louis  hastened  to  entreat  their  forbearance,  to  promise 
his  utmost  endeavors  to  obtain  reconciliation  with  the 
Pope,  and  to  be  guided  altogether  by  their  counsel. 

Not  content  with  this,  Louis  plunged  desperately  and 
at  once  into  the  lowest  depths  of  humiliation.  The 
Pope  at  the  close  of  the  three  months  had  held  a  con- 
sistory. It  was  proclaimed  in  Latin  and  in  German, 
u  Does  any  one  appear  for  Louis  of  Bavaria?  "  None 
replied.  He  was  pronounced  in  contumacy.  At  the 
same  time  came  the  answer  of  the  King  of  France. 
u  He  had  not  sought  the  favor  of  the  Pope  in  a  becom- 
ing manner." 1 

And  now  even  the  Pope  himself  was  astonished  by  a 
proposal  from  Louis,  that  he,  Clement,  should  Degrading 
absolutely  dictate  the  form  of  submission :  the  £££5^ 
ambassadors  of  Louis  would  receive  full  pow-  L(mi,* 
en  to  subscribe  to  whatever  conditions  the  Pope  might 
be  pleased  to  impose.    Now  was  executed  a  procuration 
the  most  disgraceful,  the  most  rigorous,  that  Louis  ought 
not  to  have  signed  had  he  been  in  the  Pope's  prison.2 
It  might  seem  to  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  Pope's  pride 
and  enmity  to  frame  more  degrading  conditions.    Louis 
was  to  acknowledge  and  repudiate  all  his  transgressions 
committed  against  John  XXII.  or  his  legates  in  the 

1  Albert  Argentin. 

*  80  writes  the  author  of  the  ParaHpomen*. —  Chronic  Urspergens.  p> 
27L 
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election  of  an  Antipope,  the  protection  of  Marsilio  of 
Padua  and  his  fellows,  his  appeal  to  the  Council ;  ha 
was  to  condemn  and  declare  accursed  all  the  errors  of 
Marsilio  and  his  partisans.     As  penance  for  these  of- 
fences, Louis  was  to  undertake  a  crusade,  build  churches 
and  monasteries,  and  do  all  other  acts  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Pope ;  he  was  to  entreat  pardon  and  absolution 
for  all  his  crimes,  to  lay  aside  unconditionally  the  impe- 
rial title  assumed  at  Rome ;  to  confess  that  he  had  borne 
it  heretically  and  unlawfully ;  to  surrender  his  whole 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope:  as  regarded  the 
Kings  of  France  and  Bohemia,  to   conform  himself 
entirely  to  the  Pope's  will ;  humbly  to  beseech  the 
Pope  to  restore  him  to  that  state  in  which  he  was  be- 
fore b«  condemnation  by  Pope  John  ;  formally  to  take 
the  amplest  oath  of  allegiance  ever  taken  by  his  prede- 
cessors to  the  Pope,  to  confirm  all  grants,  to  swear 
never  to  assail  the  papal  territory,  and  be  in  all  things, 
even  the  most  severely  trying,  absolutely  and  entirely 
obedient  to  the  Pope ;  to  surrender  his  whole  power, 
state,  will,  judgment,  to  the  free  and  unlimited  disposi- 
tion  of  tlie   Pope.1     The  imperial   ambassadors,    the 
Dauphin  of  Vienne,  the   Bishops   of  Augsburg   and 
Bamberg,  and  Ulric  of  Augsburg,  had  full  authority 
Jan.  ism.      to  sign  these  terms,  which  Henry  IV.  might 
almost  have  been  ashamed  of  at  Canosa.     They  swore 
on  the  Gospels  and  by  the  soul  of  the  Emperor,  that  he 
would  truly  observe  them.     They  signed  them  in  ftiU 
consistory,  in  the  presence  of  twenty-three  Cardinals 
and  numbers  of  French,  Italian,  and  German  prelates. 

*  **  Res,  statum,  velle  et  nolle,  nihil  sibi  proprio  arbitrio  retinendo,  abso- 
lute et  liberaliter  in  raaoibus  dioti  Domini  nostri  Papa."  —  Lad.  IV.  8ab- 
missio,  in  B&luz.  MiscelUn.  ii.  272,  276. 
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Bat  even  yet  the  insatiate  pretensions  of  the  Roman 
See  had  not  reached  their  height.  The  Emperor  had 
drunk  the  very  lees  of  humiliation ;  the  Empire  itself 
most  he  prostrate,  as  of  old,  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope- 
dom: one  more  precedent  must  be  furnished  for  the 
total  subordination  of  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual 
jiower.  New  articles  were  prepared;  the  Emperor 
was  to  swear  that  all  acts  hitherto  done  by  himself  or 
iu  his  name  were  invalid ;  he  was  to  entreat  the  Pope, 
when  he  removed  the  ban  of  excommunication,  to 
give  validity  to  such  acts ;  he  was  to  make  oath,  not 
only  not  to  attack  the  territory  of  the  Church,  but 
especially  the  three  dependent  kingdoms,  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, Corsica;  that  he  would  enter  into  no  alliance 
with  heretics,  whether  men,  princes,  or  kings ;  that  he 
would  issue  no  ordinance  as  Emperor  or  King  of  the 
Romans  without  special  permission  of  the  Roman  See ; 
that  he  would  supplicate  the  Pope,  after  absolution,  to 
grant  him  the  administration  of  the  empire;  that  he 
would  make  the  states  of  the  empire  swear  by  word 
and  by  writing  to  stand  by  the  Church,  If  he  should 
not  fulfil  all  these  terms,  should  any  doubt  arise  con- 
cerning these  articles,  the  Pope  alone  was  to  judge 
thereof. 

Louis,  without  appeasing  his  enemies,  had  sunk  into 
the  most  abject  contempt  with  his  rightful  partisans ; 
this  contempt  would  not  condescend  to  disguise  or  (lis* 
lemble  itself.     At  a  Diet  at  Frankfort  the  s»,t.  ism. 
Emperor  ventured  to  appear,  and  to  submit  1^,3™^ 
to  the  States  of  Germany  his  own  shame  and  of  a«™«v- 
the  shame  of  the  Empire.     Some  lingering  personal 
teipect  for  Louis  and  for  his  high  office  constrained  the 
a*embly  ;  but  though  he  had  forfeited  his  own  dignity, 
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they  would  maintain  theirs.  Wicker,  the  Prothonotary 
of  Treves,  in  a  long  and  skilful  speech,  showed  the 
usurpation  of  the  Pope  on  the  rights  of  the  Empire. 
An  embassy  was  determined  to  represent  to  Pope 
Clement  that  the  conditions  to  which  Louis  had  sub- 
mitted could  not  be  fulfilled  without  violating  his  oath  to 
the  States.  In  other  quarters  there  were  loud  murmurs 
that  an  Emperor  who  had  so  debased  the  holy  office, 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  abdicate :  the  throne  had  been 
so  degraded  by  the  Bavarian,  that  no  Bavarian  should 
ever  hereafter  be  raised  to  the  throne. 

The  Pope,  after  some  time,  took  a  strong  aggressive 
April  11,  measure.  Henry  of  Virneburg,  Archbishop 
1846*  of  Mentz,  was  deposed  by  his  sole  authority.1 

Gerlach,  a  brother  of  the  powerful  Count  of  Holland, 
whose  estates  were  in  the  neighborhood,  was  elevated, 
though  but  twenty  years  old,  to  the  Metropolitan  See. 

The  Pope  scrupled  not  to  break,  if  he  could,  the 
April  is,  bruised  reed.  A  new  Bull  of  excommunica- 
M4fl-  tion,  on  the  pretence  that  Louis  had  betrayed 

reluctance  or  tardiness  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty, 
was  promulgated,  which  in  the  vigor  and  fury  of  its 
curses  transcended  all  that  had  yet,  in  the  wildest  times, 
issued  from  the  Roman  See.  "  We  humbly  implore  the 
Divine  power  to  confute  the  madness  and  crush  the 
pride  of  the  aforesaid  Louis,  to  cast  him  down  by  the 
might  o^  the  Lord's  right  hand,  to  deliver  him  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  and  those  that  persecute  him. 
Let  the  unforeseen  snare  fall  upon  him!  Be  he  ac- 
cursed in  his  going  out  and  his  coming  in  I  The  Lord 
strike  him  with  madness,  and  blindness,  and  fury! 
May  the  heavens  rain  lightning  upon  him !     May  the 

1  Albert  Argentin.  p.  135. 
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wrath  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  the  blessed  apostles 
St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  turn  against  him  in  this  world 
and  in  the  world  to  come  I  May  the  whole  world  war 
upon  him  !  May  the  earth  open  and  swallow  him  up 
quick  I  May  his  name  be  blotted  out  in  his  own  gen- 
eration, his  memory  perish  from  the  earth  !  May  the 
dements  be  against  him,  his  dwelling  be  desolate !  The 
merits  of  all  the  Saints  at  rest  confound  him  and  exe- 
cute vengeance  on  him  in  this  life !  Be  his  sons  cast 
forth  from  their  homes  and  be  delivered  before  his  eyes 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies ! "  l  The  Electors  were 
called  upon  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
Emperor. 

Of  these  electors  two  only,  his  son  the  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  and  the  deposed  Archbishop  of  Mentz, 
adhered  to  Louis.  The  three  ecclesiastical  electors, 
including  Gerlach  of  Mentz,  the  King  of  Bohemia, 
the  Duke  of  Saxony,  were  arrayed  against  him.  The 
Elector  Palatine  vacillated  between  the  parties.  John, 
the  King  of  Bohemia,  the  rival  of  Louis,  now  imbit- 
tered  by  the  affair  of  the  Tyrol,  was  blind,  and  so  di» 
qualified  for  the  Imperial  crown.  His  son,  0^1*,  of 
Charles  of  Moravia  (of  the  age-  of  thirty-  MQraTla- 
ax),  was  the  representative  of  the  house  of  Luxem- 
burg. The  Pope,  not  without  fierce  debates  in  the 
consistory,  had  determined  to  put  forward  Charles. 
The  French  cardinals,  headed  by  the  Cardinal  Peri- 
gord,  the  Gascons  by  the  Cardinal  de  Comminges, 
«une  to  high  words  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope. 
Each  charged  the  other  with  treason  to  the  Church. 
De  Comminges  accused  Talleyrand  de  Perigord  as 
implicated  in  the  murder  of  Andrew,  King  of  Naples. 

1  Raynaldtw,  sub  ami. 
▼«-  vil  10 
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The  Pope  had  refused  to  hear  the  ambassadors  of  the 
King  of  Hungary,  when  they  demanded  vengeance  for 
that  murder.  The  dispute  almost  came  to  a  personal 
conflict.  Talleyrand  rose  up  to  strike  De  Comminges  • 
the  Pope  and  the  other  cardinals  parted  them  with  dif- 
ficulty. They  retired  in  sullen  wrath ;  each  fortified 
his  palace  and  armed  his  retainers.  It  was  long  be- 
fore they  were  brought  even  to  die  outward  show  of 
amity.1 

Charles  obtained  not  the  support  of  the  Pope  with- 
out hard  and  humiliating  conditions.  He  swore  to 
those  conditions  before  the  Conclave.  Eight  days 
after  his  election  he  was  to  ratify  his  oath.  He  was 
to  rescind  all  the  acts  of  Louis  of  Bavaria ;  he  was  so 
religiously  to  respect  the  territories  of  the  Church  to 
their  widest  extent,  that  he  was  only  to  enter  Rome  for 
his  coronation,  and  on  the  day  of  his  coronation  to  de- 
part again  from  the  city. 

The  electors  met  at  Rhense;  the  Empire  was  de- 
clared long  vacant;  Charles  of  Moravia  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  the  Romans.  But  Frankfort  haxl 
shut  her  gates  against  the  Electors.  Aix-la-Chapelle 
shut  her  gates  against  the  new  Emperor.  Louis,  low 
July  11, 1346.  as  he  had  fallen,  almost  below  contempt,  had 
still  partisans ;  Germany  at  least  bad  partisans.  An 
assembly  at  Spires  declared  the  election  at  Rhense 
void ;  and  denied  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  depose  an 
Emperor. 

War,  a  terrible  civil  war,  seemed  inevitable.  But 
gratitude,  kindred,  the  unextinguished  passion  for  chiv- 
alrous adventure,  led  the  blind  John  of  Bohemia,  ac- 
companied by  his  son,  the  elected  Emperor,  to  join 

*  Raynaldus,  sub  aim. 
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the  army  of   the  King  of  France,  now  advancing  to 
repel  the  invasion  of  Edward  III.  of  England.     The 
blind  King  fell  nobly  on  the  field  of  Crecy.  Battle  or 
His  Imperial  son  was  the  first  to  fly ;  he  was  of  Aug.  20,  vm. 
the  few  that  escaped  the  carnage  of  that  disastrous  day. 
Charles  was  thus  King  of  Bohemia.     As  Bang  of  the 
Romans,   though   Aix-la-Chapelle    and    Cologne   still 
closed  their  gates,  he  was  crowned   at  Bonn.     But 
Germany  scoffed  at  the  Priests'  Emperor ;  the  ally  of 
the  discomfited  King  ef  France,  the  fugitive  of  Crecy, 
aade  but  slow  progress  either  by  arms  or  by  policy. 
The  unexpected  death  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  ^^  ^ 
left  him  without  rival      Louis  died  the  last  {£;*£ 
Emperor  excommunicated  by  the  Pope  ;  the  October- 
Emperor,  of  all  those  that  had  been  involved  in  strife 
with  the  Papacy,  who  had  demeaned  himself  to  the 
lowest  baseness  of  submission. 

Yet  Germany  would  not  acknowledge  an  Emperor 
nominated  by  the  Pope.     The  Empire  wasotmtherof 
offered  to  Edward  of  England ;  it  was  do-  burg.  vm. 
dined  by  him.     The  election  then  fell  on  Gunther  of 
Schwansenburg.1      His   resignation  and  his  death  re- 
lied Charles  from  a  dangerous  rival ;   but   Charles 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  new  election  at  Frankfort. 
His  coronation  at  AixJa-Chapelle  at  length  established 
his  right  to  the  throne.     Still  he  was  recog-  Jane,  1849. 
"ized  not  as  appointed  by  the  Pope ;    but  raised  by 
the  free  choice  of  Germany  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Romans.2 

'Schmidt,  Geschicht*,  p.  399. 

1  Hervart  von  Hohenberg  published  two  learned  works,  in  defence  of 
Im  of  Bavaria,  again**  Bzovius,  die  contiuuator  of  Baron i us.  Thej 
tastaia  many  of  the.  documents. 


L 
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In  Italy,  tragical  and  wonderful  events  marked  the 
iuij.  Pontificate  of  Clement  VI.    In  Naples,  King 

jane  19. 1848.  Robert  had  closed  his  long  and  busy  reign. 
The  crown  had  descended  to  his  granddaughter,  the 
heiress  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria.  Joanna  was  wedded 
in  her  early  youth  to  her  kinsman  Andrew,  of  the 
Joanna  of  royal  house  of  Hungary.  Joanna  now  stood 
N»pk*.  arraigned  before  the  world  as  an  adulteress ; 
if  not  as  an  accomplice,  as  having  connived  at  the 
murder  of  her  husband.1  Louis,  King  of  Hungary, 
Jan.  16, 1847  invaded  the  kingdom  with  a  strong  force  to 
avenge  his  brother's  death,  and  to  assert  his  right  to 
the  throne  as  heir  of  Charles  Martel.  Joanna  fled  to 
Avignon ;  she  was  for  a  time  placed  under  custody ; 
but  the  Pope  granted  a  dispensation  for  her  marriage 
with  her  kinsman,  Louis  of  Tarento.  She  returned  to 
Naples,  having  sold  to  the  Pope  the  city  of  Avignon, 
part  of  her  kingdom  of  Provence.2  The  Pope  thus 
recognized  her  title;  he  became  henceforth  the  lord 
and  owner  of  Avignon.  War  continued  to  rage  in 
Naples  between  the  Hungarian  faction,  and  that  of 
Joanna  and  Louis  of  Tarento.  At  length  the  deter- 
mination of  the  contest  (the  cause  having,  as  will  ap- 
pear, been  heard  on  his  tribunal  by  Nicolo  Rienzi  at 
Rome),  was  referred  to  the  Pope,  the  lord  paramount 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  After  a  year's  examination 
l>v  three  Cardinals,  Joanna  pleaded  that  she  was  under 
a  magic  spell,  which  compelled  her  to  hate  her  hus- 
band.    Against  such  a  plea  who  would   venture   to 


i  Compare  Giannone,  1.  xxiii.  He  is  favorable  to  the  character  mad 
abilities  of  Joanna, 

*  Vit.  Clement  VI.  a  pud  Baluxium.  The  price  was  80,000  florins  of 
gold  of  Florence.    Lunig,  quoted  in  Giannone,  xxiii.  1. 
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deny  her  innocence  ?  and  in  this  justification  the  Pope, 
and  on  the  Pope's  authority  the  world,  acquiesced. 
The  award  of  Clement  absolved  Joanna  from  the 
crime : l  with  her  husband,  Louis  Prince  of  Tarento, 
she  was  restored  to  the  throne.  Peace  was  p,^  ^ 
established  between  Naples  and  Hungary. m1, 
Rome,  meantime,  had  beheld  the  rise  and  fall  of 
Rienzi. 


1  The  King  of  Hungary  openly  accused  the  Cardinal  Talleyrand  Peri* 
fwd  as  an  accomplice  in  the  i 
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CHAPTER  X. 

RIENZL 

Rome  for  nearly  forty  yean  had  been  deserted  by  the 
Popes:  she  had  ceased  to  be  the  religious  capital  of 
the  world.  She  retained  the  shrines  and  the  relics  of 
the  great  apostles  and  the  famous  old  churches,  the 
Lateran,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul ;  some  few  pilgrims 
came  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  the  city  still  hallowed 
by  these  sacred  monuments,  to  the  Jerusalem  of  the 
West.  But  the  tide  of  homage  and  tribute  which  had 
flowed  for  centuries  towards  the  shrine  of  the  succes- 
sors of  St.  Peter  had  now  taken  another  course.  All 
the  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  the  riches  they  poured  into 
the  papal  treasury ;  the  constant  influx  of  business 
which  created  large  expenditure ;  the  thousands  of 
strangers,  which  year  after  year  used  to  be  seen  in 
Rome  from  motives  secular  or  religious,  now  thronged 
the  expanding  streets  of  Avignon.  Rome,  thus  do- 
graded  from  her  high  ecclesiastical  position,  was  thrown 
back  more  forcibly  than  ever  on  her  older  reminiscen- 
ces. She  had  lost  her  new,  she  would  welcome  with 
redoubled  energy  whatever  might  recall  her  ancient 
supremacy.  At  the  height  of  the  Papal  power  old 
Rome  had  been  perpetually  breaking  out  into  rebellion 
against  younger  Rome.  Her  famous  titles  had  always 
seemed  to  work  like  magic  on  her  ear.     It  was  now 
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Republican  and  now  Imperial  Rome  which  threw  off 
disdainfully  the  thraldom  of  the  Papal  dominion.  The 
Consul  Creacentius,  the  Senator  Brancaleone,  Arnold 
of  Brescia,  the  Othos,  the  Fredericks,  Henry  of  Lux- 
emburg, Louis  of  Bavaria,  had  proclaimed  a  new 
world-ruling  Roman  republic,  or  a  new  world-ruling 
Roman  Empire.  Dante's  universal  monarchy,  Pe- 
trarch's aspirations  for  the  independence  of  Italy, 
fixed  the  seat  of  their  power,  splendor,  liberty,  at 
Rome. 

The  history  of  Rienzi  may  now  be  related  almost  in 
RienzTs  own  words,  and  that  history,  thus  Bfentf. 
revealed,  shows  his  intimate  connection  not  only  with 
Roman  and  Papal  affairs,  but  is  strangely  nloulded  up 
with  the  Christianity  of  his  time.1  His  autobiography 
iscends  even  beyond  his  cradle.  The  Tribune  disdains 
the  vulgar  parentage  of  the  Transteverine  innkeeper 
and  the  washerwoman,  whom  Rome  believed  to  be  the 
authors  of  his  birth.  With  a  kind  of  proud  shameless* 
ness  he  claims  descent,  spurious  indeed,  from  the  Im- 
perial house  of  Luxemburg.  His  account  is  strangely 
minute.  **  When  Henry  of  Luxemburg  went  up  to  be 
crowned  (May,  1812)  at  Rome,  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  in  which  the  coronation  ought  to  have  been 


1  These  documents,  unknown  to  Gibbon  and  to  later  writer*,  were  pub- 
fcfced  by  Dr.  Papehcordt,  "  Cola  di  Rienzi  und  eeine  Zeit,"  Hamburg  and 
Gotaa,  1S41.  (Compare  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Ixix.  p.  346,  by  the  au- 
thor.) They  are  chiefly  letters  addressed  by  Rienzi  to  Charles,  Emperor 
lad  Kmg  of  Bohemia,  and  to  the  Archbishop  of  Prague,  written  during 
&■  residence  in  Bohemia  after  his  first  fall.  They  throw  a  strong,  if  not  a 
Jear  and  steady  light  upon  his  character.  These  documents  were  first 
•Tsforered  and  made  nse  of  by  Pelze),  the  historian  of  Bohemia.  The 
•riginal  MS.  Is  not  to  be  found,  but  the  copy  made  by  Pclzel  for  his  own 

t  a  m  the  library  of  Count  Thun  at  Tetschcn.  It  was  published  almost 
i  by  Dr.  Papencordt 
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celebrated,  was  in  the  power  of  his  enemies,  the  Roman 
Guelfs  and  the  King  of  Naples.  Strong  barricades  and 
defences,  as  well  as  the  deep  Tiber,  separated  the  two 
parts  of  the  city.  Henry  was  therefore  compelled  to 
hold  his  coronation  in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran. 
But  the  religious  Emperor  was  very  anxious,  before  he 
left  Rome,  to  pay  his  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  St. 
Peter,  and  to  see  the  church  which  had  witnessed  the 
coronation  of  so  many  Emperors.  He  put  on  the  garb 
of  a  pilgrim,  and  in  this  disguise,  with  a  single  attend- 
ant, found  his  way  into  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  A 
report  spread  abroad  that  the  Emperor  had  passed  the 
barriers  in  secret ;  the  gates  and  bridges  were  instantly 
closed  and  jealously  watched ;  and  a  herald  was  sent  to 
put  the  Guelfic  faction  on  their  guard,  and  to  offer  a 
large  reward  for  his  capture.  As  soon  as  the  Emperor 
and  his  attendant  perceived  this  movement,  they  stole 
hastily  along  a  street  by  the  bank  of  the  river,  and, 
finding  all  the  passages  closed,  they  took  refuge,  under 
pretence  of  going  in  to  drink,  in  the  hostel  or  small  inn 
kept  by  Rienzi's  supposed  father.  There  they  took  pos- 
session of  a  small  chamber,  and  lay  hid  for  ten  or  fifteen 
days.  The  Emperor's  attendant  went  out  to  procure 
story  of  Mb  provisions :  in  the  mean  time,  Rienzi's  mother, 
birth.  wjj0  wag  young  and  handsome,  ministered  to 

the  Emperor  (Rienzi's  own  words!),  'as  their  hand- 
maids did  to  holy  David  and  to  the  righteous  Abra- 
ham.' "  Henry  afterwards  escaped  to  the  Aventine, 
retired  from  Rome,  and  died  in  the  August  of  .that 
year.  "  But  as  there  is  nothing  hidden  that  does  not 
come  to  light,  when  his  mother  found  out  the  high 
rank  of  her  lover,  she  could  not  help,  like  a  very 
woman,  telling  the  secret  of  her  pregnancy  by  him  to 
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her  particular  friend ;  this  particular  friend,  like  a  wom- 
an told  it  to  another  particular  friend,  and  so  on,  till  the 
rumor  got  abroad.  His  mother,  too,  on  her  death-bed, 
confessed  the  whole,  as  it  was  her  duty,  to  the  priest. 
Rienzi,  after  his  mother's  death,  was  sent  by  his  father 
to  Anagni,  where  he  remained  till  his  twentieth  year. 
On  his  return,  this  marvellous  story  was  related  to  him 
by  some  of  his  mother's  friends,  and  by  the  priest  who 
attended  her  death-bed.1  Out  of  respect  for  his  mother's 
memory,  Rienzi  was  always  impatient  of  the  scandal, 
and  denied  it  in  public,  but  he  believed  it  in  his  heart,2 
and  the  imperial  blood  stirring  in  his  veins,  he  began  to 
disdain  his  plebeian  life,  to  dream  of  honors  and  glories 
far  above  his  lowly  condition.  He  sought  every  kind 
of  instruction ;  he  began  to  read  and  study  history, 
and  the  lives  of  great  and  good  men,  till  he  became 
impatient  to  realize  in  his  actions  the  lofty  lessons  which 
he  read."  Was  this  an  audacious  fiction,  and  when 
first  promulgated  ?  Was  it  after  his  fall,  to  attach  him- 
lelf  to  the  imperial  house  when  he  offered  himself,  as 
will  hereafter  appear,  as  an  instrument  to  reinstate  the 
Cesarean  power  in  Italy  ?  8 

1The  priest  most  havs  heard  it  sub  sigillo  confessionis;  but  Roman 
priests  in  those  days  may  not  have  been  over  strict 

*  There  are  strong  obvious  objections  to  this  story.  The  German  writers 
know  nothing  of  Henry's  ten  or  fifteen  days'  absence  from  his  camp,  which 
could  hardly  have  been  concealed,  as  it  most  have  caused  great  alarm. 
Consider  too  Rienzi's  long  suspicious  silence,  though  he  labors  to  account 
fcr  it  He  endeavored,  he  avers,  to  suppress  the  report  at  the  time  of  his 
greatness,  because  any  kind  of  German  connection  would  have  been  highly 
■opopnlar  in  Rome;  but  that  the  rumor  prevailed  among  many  persons  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages.  Rienzi,  on  the  other  hand,  appeals  to  a  Roman 
■able,  who  at  the  court  of  Louis  o(  Bavaria  had  spoken  freely  of  his  great 
secret, "  Tarn  sibi  quam  suis  ut  audivi  domeeticis  hanc  conditionem  meain 
ubi  consciam  revelavit" 

*  De  Sade  had  picked  up  what  may  seem  a  loose  reminiscence  of  the 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  the  adolescence  of  Rienzi  was 
passed  in  obscurity  at  Anagni.  He  then  returned  to 
Rome,  a  youth  of  great  beauty,  with  a  smile  which 
gave  a  peculiar  and  remarkable  expression  to  his  coun- 
tenance. He  married  the  daughter  of  a  burgher,  who 
brought  him  a  dowry  of  160  golden  florins  ;  he  had 
three  children,  one  son  and  two  daughters.  He  em- 
braced the  profession  of  a  notary.  But  his  chief  oc- 
cupation was  poring  over  those  sacred  antiquities  of 
Rome,  which  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  on  his 
mind.  Rome  had  already  welcomed  the  first  dawn  of 
those  classical  studies,  publicly,  proudly,  in  the  coron&r- 
tion  of  Petrarch.1  The  respect  for  the  ancient  monu- 
ments of  Rome,  and  for  her  famous  writers,  which  tho 
great  poet  had  endeavored  to  inculcate  by  his  language 
and  by  his  example,  crept  into  the  depths  of  Rienari's 
soul.  The  old  historian,  Fortefiocca,  gives  as  his  favor- 
ite authors,  Livy,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Valerius  Maxim  us; 
but "  the  magnificent  deeds  and  words  of  the  great  Csesar 
were  his  chief  delight."  His  leisure  was  passed  among 
the  stupendous  and  yet  august  remains,  the  ruins,  or  as 
yet  hardly  ruins,  of  elder  Rome.  He  was  not  leas 
deeply  impregnated  with  the  Biblical  language  and  re- 
ligious imagery  of  his  day,  though  he  declares  that  his 
meditations  on  the  profound  subjects  of  providence, 
foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate,  were  not  drawn  from  the 
holy  wisdom  of  Gregory  or  Augustine ;  but  were  drop- 
pings from  the  less  deep  and  transparent  springs  of  the 
Roman    patricians,   Boetius   and    Symmachus,   Livy, 

story.    The  mother  of  Rlenzt,  he  says,  was  reported  to  be  the  daughter  mi 
a  bastard  of  King  Henry.    This  could  not  be.    The  whole  Is  la  tke  Df 
kunde  of  Dr.  Papencordt,  p.  xxxii. 
1  Apod  Muratori,  R.  I.  9. 
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Cicero,  and  Seneca.     Even  now  a  religious  has  begun 
to  mingle  with  the  Roman  fanaticism  of  the  youth. 

Already  too  had  Rienzi  learned  to  contrast  the  mis* 
erable  and  servile  state  of  his  countrymen  with  that  of 
their  free  and  glorious  ancestors.  "  Where  are  those 
old  Romans?  Where  their  justice?  Would  that  I 
had  lived  in  their  times  1 " l  The  sense  of  personal 
wrong  was  wrought  up  with  these  more  lofty  and  pa- 
triotic feelings.  His  younger  brother  was  murdered ; 
and  Rienzi,  unable  to  obtain  redress  from  the  partial 
and  disdainful  justice  of  the  nobles,  vowed  vengeance 
for  the  innocent  blood.  And  already  had  he  assumed 
the  office  of  champion  of  the  poor.  As  the  heads  of1 
the  mercantile  guilds,  or  the  Roman  Schools,  called 
themselves  by  the  proud  name  of  Consuls,  so  Rienzi 
took  the  title  of  Consul  of  the  orphans,  the  widows, 
and  the  indigent. 

Rienzi  must  have  attained  some  fame,  or  some  noto- 
riety, to  have  been  either  alone  or  among  the  WeOTl  ftt 
delegates  of  the  people  sent  on  the  public  mis-  Avi*non- 
oon  to  Clement  VI.  at  Avignon*2  These  ambassadors 
were  instructed  to  make  three  demands,  some  of  them 
peremptory,  of  the  Pope :  —  I.  To  confirm  the  magis- 
tracy appointed  by  the  Romans.  II.  To  entreat  his 
Holiness  at  least  to  revisit  Rome*  III.  To  appoint  the 
Jubilee  for  every  fiftieth  year.  The  eloquence  of 
Rienzi  so  charmed  the  Pope  that  he  desired  to  hear 
him  every  day.     He  inthralled   the  admiration  of  a 

1  The  passage  is  quoted  by  Papencordt. 

*  There  seem  to  have  been  two  embassies,  successive  or  simultaneous,  one 
fctded  by  Stephen  Colon  na,  and  two  other  nobles,  with  Petrarch;  another 
(perhaps  later),  in  which  Rienzi  signed  himself  w  Nicolaus  Lauren  til,  Ko- 
■aaaa,  consul  orpbanorum  rlduarum  et  pauperum,  unicus  popularis  leg** 
tit."  -  Hobhoose,  "  Illustrations  of  Childe  Harold." 
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greater  than  the  Pope :  Petrarch  here  learned  to  know 
him  whose  fame  was  to  be  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
noblest  odes.1 

Rienzi  wrote  in  triumph  to  Rome.2  The  Pope  had 
acceded  to  two  of  the  demands  of  the  people :  he  had 
granted  the  Jubilee  on  the  fiftieth  year ;  he  had  prom- 
ised, when  the  affairs  of  Rome  should  permit,  to  revisit 
Rome.  Rienzi  calls  on  the  mountains  around,  and  on 
the  hills  and  plains,  to  break  out  into  joy.  "  May  the 
Roman  city  arise  from  her  long  prostration,  ascend  the 
throne  of  her  majesty,  cast  off  the  garment  of  her 
widowhood,  and  put  on  the  bridal  purple.  Let  the 
crown  of  liberty  adorn  her  head,  and  rings  of  gold  her 
neck  ;  let  her  reassume  the  sceptre  of  justice  ;  and,  re- 
generate in  every  virtue,  go  forth  in  her  wedding  attire 

to   meet   her   bridegroom Behold   the    most 

merciful  Lamb  of  God  that  confoundeth  sin!  The 
most  Holy  Pontiff,  the  father  of  the  city,  the  bride- 
groom of  the  Lord,  moved  by  the  cries  and  complaints 
and  waitings  of  his  bride,  compassionating  her  suffer- 
ings, her  calamities,  and  her  ruin  —  astonished  at  the 
regeneration  of  the  city,  the  glory  of  the  people,  the 
joy  and  salvation  of  the  world  —  by  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  —  opening  the  bosom  of  his  clemency 
—  has  pledged  himself  to  have  mercy  upon  us,  and 
promises  grace  and  redemption  to  the  whole  world,  and 
to  the  nations  remission  of  sins.1'  After  all  this  vague 
and  high-flown  Scriptural  imagery,  Rienzi  passes  to  his 
classical  reminiscences :  —  u  What  Scipio,  what  Caesa* 


*  The  "  Spirto  gentil."    I  cannot  doubt  that  this  canzone  was  addressed 
to  Rienzi 

d  *  These  letters  were  published  from  the  Turin  M88.  by  Mr.  Hobhonst 
(Lord  Brooghton),  in  his  "  Illustrations  of  Childe  Harold.'* 
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or  Metellus,  or  Marcellos,  or  Fabius,  can  be  so  fairly 
deemed  the  deliverer  of  their  country,  or  so  justly  hon- 
ored with  a  statue  ?  They  won  hard  victories  by  the 
calamities  of  war,  by  the  bloodshed  of  citizens:  be, 
unsolicited,  by  one  holy  and  triumphant  word,  has 
achieved  a  victory  over  the  present  and  future  disas- 
ters of  his  country,  reestablished  the  Roman  common* 
wealth,  and  rescued  the  despairing  people  from  death." 

Whether  Pope  Clement  was  conscious  that  he  was 
deluding  the  ardent  Rienzi  with  false  hopes,  while  the 
eloquence  of  Rienzi  palled  in  the  ears  of  the  French 
Papal  Court;  whether  Rienzi  betrayed  his  suspicions 
of  the  Pope's  sincerity,  or  the  Cardinal  Colonna  be- 
came jealous  of  his  influence  with  the  Pope,  he  soon 
fell  into  disfavor.  At  Avignon  he  was  reduced  to 
great  poverty,  and,  probably  from  illness,  was  glad  to 
take  refuge  in  a  hospital.1  The  Cardinal,  however, 
perhaps  from  contemptuous  compassion,  reconciled  him 
with  the  Pope.  Rienzi  returned  to  Rome  with  the 
appointment  of  Notary  in  the  Papal  Court,  and  a  flat- 
tering testimonial  to  his  character,  as  a  man  zealous  for 
the  welfare  of  the  city. 

At  Rome,  Rienzi  executed  his  office  of  Notary  by 
deputy,  and  confined  himself  to  his  studies,  j^^,  in 
and  to  his  profound  and  rankling  meditations  Bom9' 
on  the  miseries  and  oppressions  of  the  people.  The 
luxury  of  the  nobles  was  without  check :  the  Kves  of 
the  men  and  the  honor  of  the  women  seemed  to  be 
yielded  op  to  their  caprice  and  their  lust.  All  this 
Rienzi  attributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  criminal 
abandonment  of  his  flock  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 
u  Would  that  our  pastor  had  been  content  with  this 

1  Fortefiocca,  apud  Muratori. 
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scandal  alone,  that  he  should  dwell  in  Avignon,  having 
deserted  his  flock  I  But  far  worse  than  this:  he  nurses, 
cherishes,  and  favors  those  very  wolves,  the  fear  of 
which,  as  he  pretends,  keeps  him  away  from  Borne, 
that  their  teeth  and  their  talons  may  be  stronger  to 
devour  his  sheep.  On  the  Orsini,  on  the  Colonnas,  and 
on  the  other  nobles  whom  he  knows  to  be  infamous  as 
public  robbers,  the  destroyers,  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
]K>ral,  of  his  holy  episcopal  city,  and  the  devourers  of 
his  own  peculiar  flock,  he  confers  dignities  and  honors ; 
he  even  bestows  on  them  rich  prelacies,  in  order  that 
they  may  wage  those  wars  which  they  have  not  wealth 
enough  to  support,  from  the  treasures  of  the  Church  ; 
and  when  he  has  been  perpetually  entreated  by  the 
people  that,  as  a  compassionate  father,  he  would  at  least 
appoint  some  good  man,  a  foreigner,  as  ruler  over  his 
episcopal  city,  he  would  never  consent;  but,  in  con 
tempt  of  the  petitions  of  the  people,  he  placed  the 
sword  in  the  hands  of  some  madman,  and  invested  the 
tyrants  of  the  people  with  the  authority  of  Senators, 
for  the  sole  purpose,  as  it  is  credibly  known  and  proved, 
that  the  Roman  flock,  thus  preyed  on  by  ravening 
wolves,  should  not  have  strength  or  courage  to  de- 
mand the  residence  of  their  Pastor  in  his  episcopal 
seat."  l 

Rienzi,  thus  despairing  of  all  alleviation  of  the  ca- 
lamities of  the  people  from  the  ecclesiastical  power,  sat 
brooding  over  his  hopes  of  reawakening  the  old  Roma* 
spirit  of  liberty.  In  this  high  design  he  proceeded 
with  wonderful  courage,  address,  and  resolution.  He 
submitted   to  every  kind  of    indignity,  and  assumed 

1  Thus  he  wrote  later  to  the  Archbishop  of  Prague.  —  Papencordt,  Ui- 
kuude,  p.  xliv 
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every  disguise  which  might  advance  his  end.  He 
•looped  to  be  admitted  as  a  buffoon  to  amuse,  rather 
than  as  a  companion  to  enlighten,  the  haughty  nobles 
in  the  Colonna  Palace.  He  has  been  called  the  modern 
Brutus ; 1  he  alleges  higher  examples.  "  I  confess  that, 
drunken  after  the  parching  fever  of  my  soul,  in  order 
to  put  down  the  predominant  injustice,  and  to  persuade 
the  people  to  union,  I  often  feigned  and  dissembled; 
made  myself  a  simpleton  and  a  stage-player ;  was  by 
turns  serious  or  silly,  cunning,  earnest,  and  timid,  as 
occasion  required,  to  promote  my  work  of  love.  David 
danced  before  the  ark,  and  appeared  as  a  madman  be- 
fore the  King ;  Judith  stood  before  Holofernes,  bland, 
crafty,  and  dissembling  ;  and  Jacob  obtained  his  bless- 
ing by  cunning :  so  I,  when  I  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
people  against  their  worst  tyrants,  had  to  deal  with  no 
frank  and  open  antagonists,  but  with  men  of  shifts  and 
wiles,  the  subtlest  and  most  deceitful."  Once  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people  he  was  betrayed  by  his  indigna- 
tion into  a  premature  appeal  to  their  yet  una  wakened 
sympathies.  He  reproached  his  fellow  representatives 
with  their  disregard  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
and  ventured  to  let  loose  his  eloquence  on  the  blessings 
of  good  order.  The  only  answer  was  a  blow  from  a 
Norman  kinsman  of  the  Colonnas ;  in  the  simple  lan- 
guage of  the  historian,  a  box  on  the  ear  that  rang 
again.2 

Allegorical  picture  was  the  language  of  the  times. 
The  Church  had  long  employed  it  to  teach  or  to  en* 
force  Christian  truth  or  Christian  obedience  among  the 
rode  and  unlettered  people.      It  had  certainly  been 

1  By  Gibbon.    See  Urkunde,  p.  xlhc. 

2  "  Uu  fooautc  goUU."  —  Fortefloocft. 
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used  for  political  purposes.1      Dante  may  show  how 
completely  the  Italian  mind  must  have  been  familiarized 
with   this   suggestive   imagery.      Many   of  the   great 
names  of  the  time  —  the  Orsini,  the  Mastini,  the  Cani, 
the  Lucchi  —  either  lent  themselves  to  or  grew  out  of 
tli is  verbal  symbolism.     Rienzi  seized  on  the  yet  unre- 
Aiiejroricai     stricted  freedom  of  painting,  as  a    modern 
painting.       demagogue    might    on    the    freedom  of  the 
press,  to  instil  his  own  feelings  of  burning  shame  at  the 
common  degradation  and  oppression.    All  the  historians 
have   dwelt   on   the   masterpiece  of  his   pictorial   elo- 
quence :  —  On  a  sinking  ship,  without  mast  or  sail,  sat 
a  noble  lady  in  widow's  weeds,  with  dishevelled  hair 
and  her  hands  crossed  over  her  breast.     Above  was 
written,  "  This  is  Rome."      She  was  surrounded    by 
four  other  ships,  in  which  sat  women  who  personated 
Babylon,  Carthage,  Tyre,  Jerusalem.     "  Through  un- 
righteousness," ran  the  legend,  "  these  fell  to  ruin." 
An  inscription  hung  above,  "  Thou,  O  Rome,  art  ex- 
alted above  all ;  we  await  thy  downfall."    Three  islands 
appeared  beside  the  ship :  in  one  was  Italy,  in  another 
four  of   the  cardinal  virtues,  in    the   third  Christian 
Faith.      Each  had  its  appropriate  inscription.      Over 
Faith   was   written,  "  O    highest   Father,  Ruler,  and 
Lord!  when  Rome  sinks,  where  find  I  refuge?"     Bit- 
ter  satire   was   not  wanting.      Four  rows  of  winged 
beasts  stood  above,  who  blew  their  horns,  and  directed 
the  pitiless  storm  against  the  sinking  vessel.    The  lions, 
wolves,  and  bears  denoted,  as  the  legend  explained,  the 
mighty  barons  and  traitorous  senators;  the  dogs,  the 
swine,  and  the  bulls,  were  the  counsellors,  the  base  par- 
tisans of  the  nobles ;  the  sheep,  the  serpents,  and  foxes, 

1  Dr.  Papencordt  cites  many  examples. 
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were  the  officers,  the  fake  judges,  and  notaries;  the 
hares,  cats,  goats,  and  apes,  the  robbers,  murderers, 
adulterers,  thieves,  among  die  people.  Above  was, 
"  God  in  his  majesty  come  down  to  judgment,  with  two 
swords,  as  in  the  Apocalypse,  oat  of  his  mouth."  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paal  were  beneath,  on  either  side,  in  the 
attitude  of  supplication. 

Rienzi  describes  another  of  Ms  well-known  attempts 
to  work  upon  the  popilace,  and  to  impress  them  with 
the  sense  of  the  former  greatness  of  Rome*1  The  great 
brwifce  tablet1  containing  the  decree  by  which  the  Sen- 
ate conferred  the  Empire  upon  Vespasian,  had  been 
employed  by  Boniface  VIII.*  out  of  jealousy  to  the 
Emperor,  m  Rienzi  asserts,3  %o  fenh  part  of  an  altar  in 
the  Lateran  Church,  with  tbe  inscription  turned  in-* 
ward,  so  that  it  could  net  be  read.  Rienzi  brought 
forth  this  taUet,  placed  it  on  a  kibd  of  high  scaffold  in 
the  Ghnrch,  and  summoned  the  people  to  a  lecture  on 
its  meaning,4  in  which  he  enlarged  on  the  fortoer  power 
and  dominion  of  Rome.6 

Rieud's  liour  came  at  length.     Throughout  his  acts 
the  aadettt  traditions  of  Pagan  Rome  mm-  Feb.  is. 
gled  with  the  religious,  observances  of  the  Christian 
capital.     The  day  after  Ash  Wednesday  (>ik  1847) 
a  scroll  appeared  on  the  doors  of  the  Church  of  St 

1  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Prqgue,  in  PapencordL 

1  The  lex  regis,  Imperinm.    This  tablet  is  still  in  the  Capitoline  Ma* 


*  This  ws»  written  when  Kianfci'e  object  was  to  obtain  »vor  with  the 
Eaperor  ( Charles)  at  the  expense  of  the  Pope, 

*  This  probably  was  somewhat  later. 

*fcv*flfa  this  **«6ch  that  he  made  the  wHkukal  antiqacrian  Wonder, 
which  Gibbon  Cakes  credit  for  detecting.  He  rendered  "  pomserium,"  of 
*hich  he  did  not  know  the  meaning,  as  "  pomariuin,"  and  made  Italy  the 

tou  vu.  11 
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George  in  Velabro:  u  Erelong  Rome  will  return  to 
her  good  estate."  Nightly  meetings  were  held  on  the 
Meeting  on  Aventine  (Rienzi  may  have  learned  from 
th«  Asotin*.  Livy  t^e  secession  0f  the  people  to  that  hill). 

Rienzi  spoke  with  his  most  impassioned  eloquence. 
He  compared  the  misery,  slavery,  debasement  of  Rome, 
with  her  old  glory,  liberty,  universal  dominion.  He 
wept;  his  hearers  mingled  their  tears  with  his.  He 
summoned  them  to  freedom.  There  could  be  no  want 
of  means ;  the  revenue  of  the  city  amounted  to  300,000 
golden  florins.  He  more  than  hinted  that  the  Pope 
would  not  disapprove  of  their  proceedings.  All  swore 
a  solemn  oath  of  freedom* 

On  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost,  the  festival  of  the  Effb- 
May».  8*on  °^  tne  Holy  Ghost,  the  Roman  people 
KoToiutton.    were  8ummone<j  by  the  sound  of  trumpet  to 

appear  unarmed  at  the  Capitol  on  the  following  day. 
All  that  night  Rienzi  was  hearing,  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Angelo,  the  Thirty  Masses  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
44  It  was  the  Holy  Ghost  that  inspired  this  holy  deed." 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  came  forth  from  the 
Church  in  full  armor,  with  his  head  bare :  twenty-five 
of  the  sworn  conspirators  were  around  him.  Three 
banners  went  before — >the  banner  of  freedom,  borne 
by  Cola  Guallato,  on  which  appeared,  on  a  red  ground, 
Rome  seated  on  her  twin  lions,  with  the  globe  and  the 
palm-branch  in  her  hand.  The  second  was  white  ;  on 
it  St.  Paul  with  the  sword  and  diadem  of  justice :  it 
was  borne  by  the  Notary,  Stefanello  Magnacuccia.  On 
the  third  was  St.  Peter  with  the  keys.  By  the  side  of 
Rienzi  was  Raimond,  Bishop  of  Orvieto,  the  Pope's 
Vicar :  around  was  a  guard  of  one  hundred  horsemen. 
Amid   the  acclamations  of  the  thronging  multitude* 
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they  ascended  the  Capitol.  The  Count  di  Ceoeo  Man- 
cino  was  commanded  to  read  the  Laws  of  the  Good 
Estate.  These  laws  had  something  of  the  wild  justice 
of  wild  times.  All  causes  were  to  be  determined  within 
fourteen  days  ;  every  murderer  was  to  suffer  death,  the 
fidse  accuser  die  punishment  of  the  (Jrime  charged 
against  the  innocent  man.  No  house  was  to  be  pulled 
down;  those  that  fell  escheated  to  the  State.  Each 
Kione  (there  were  thirteen)  was  to  maintain  one  hun- 
dred men.  on  foot,  twenty-five  borse :  these  received  a 
shield  and  moderate  pay  from  the  State  ;  if  they  fell  in 
the  public  service,  their  heirs  received,  those  of  the  foot 
one  hundred  livres,  of  the  horse  one  hundred  florins. 
The  treasury  of  the  State  was  charged  with  the  support 
of  widows,  orphans,  convents.  Each  Rione  was  to 
have  its  granary  for  corn ;  the  revenues  of  the  city,  the 
hearth-money,  salt-tax,  tolls' on  bridges  and  wharves, 
were  to  be  administered  for  the  public  good.  The  for- 
tresses, bridges,  gates,  were  no  longer  to  be  guarded  by 
the  Barons,  but  by  Captains  chosen  by  the  people.  No 
Baron  might  possess  a  stronghold  within  the  city ;  all 
were  to  be  surrendered  to  the  magistrates.  The  Barons 
were  to  be  responsible,  under  a  penalty  of  one  thousand 
marks  of  silver,  for  the  security  of  the  roads  around 
the  city.  The  people  shouted  their  assent  to  the  new 
constitution.  The  senators  Agapito  Colonna,  Robert 
Orsini,  were  ignominiously  dismissed.  Rienzi  was  in- 
vested in  dictatorial  power — power  over  life  and  limb, 
power  to  pardon,  power  to  establish  the  Good  Estate  in 
Borne  and  her  domain.  A  few  days  later  he  took  the 
title  of  Tribune*  u  Nicolas,  by  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Severe  and  Merciful,  Tribune  of  Freedom,  Peace, 
tod  Justice,  the  Deliverer  of  the  Roman  Republic." 
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The  nobles,  either  stunned  by  this  unexpected  rev- 
Aw»Afth«  oiution,  of  which  they  had  despised  the  signs 
Nobjon.  ^^  omens,  or  divided  among  themselves, 
looked  on  in  wondering  and  sullen  apathy.  Some  even 
professed  to  disdain  it  as  some  new  public  buffoonery  of 
Rienzi.  The  old  Stephen  Colonna  was  opportunely 
absent  from  the  city;  an  bm  iretaara  he  answered  to 
the  summons  of  the  Tribune,  "  Tell  the  feel  thai  if  he 
troubles  me  with  his  insolence,  I  wiU  throw  him  from 
the  windows  of  the  Capitol  1 "  The  .tolling  of  the.  beU 
■of  the  Capitol  replied  to  the  haughty  noble*  JELome  in 
all  her  quarters  was  in  arms.  Colonna  fled  with  diffi- 
culty to,  one,  of  his  strongholds  near  Palestrina.  The 
youager  Stephen  Cojcjnna  appealed  in  arms  with  his 
partisans  before  the  Capitol,  where  due  Tribune  was 
.seated  on  the  beach  ef  justice.  The  Tribune  advanced 
in  arms  to  meet  bim.  Cokmna,  either  overawed,  or 
with  some  respect  for  the  Ronton  liberty,  aware  on  the 
Holy  Eucharist  to  take  no  hostile  measure  against  the 
Good  Estate.  All  the  Colon***,  the  Orsini,  the  Sa- 
velli,  were  compelled  to  yield  up  their  fortressrpal&ces, 
to  make  oath  that  they  would  'protect  no  robbers  or 
-malefactors,  to  keep  the  roads  secure,  to  supply  provis- 
ions to  the  city,  to  appear  in  amis  -or  without  anas  at 
the  summons  of  the  magwteacy*  All  orders  of  the 
city  took  the  same  oath — clergy,  gentry,  judges,  no* 
lanes,  merchants,  shopkeepers,  artiaws :  they  swore  to 
maintain  the  laws  of  the  Good  Estate. 

Within  fifteen  days,  so  boasts  Jiienzi,  die  old,  ravet- 
TiH*r«ab-  erafce  Pr^  °^  ta^s  barbarous  Patriciate  was 
wi»ioa.  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  Tribune.  History 
may  record  in  his  own  words  the  rapidity  with  which  ho 
achieved  this  wonderful  victory.    "  By  the  Divme  | 
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no  ling,  or  Duke,  or  Prince,  or  Marquis  in  Italy  eve* 
surpassed  me  in  tile  shortness  of  the  time  in  which  I 
rese  to  legitimate  power,  and  earned  feme  which  reached 
even  to  the  Saracens.  It  was  achieved  in  seven  months, 
a  period  which  would  hardly  strifiee  for  a  king  te  subdue 
one  of  the  Roman  nobles-  On  the  first  day  of  my  tribun- 
ate (an  office  which,  from1  the  time  that  the  Empire  sank 
into  decrepitude,  had  beeir  vacant  under  tyrannical  rule 
for  more  than  five  hundred  years)  I,  for  God  was  witfr 
me,  scattered  with  my  consuming  breath  Before  my  face, 
er  rather  before  the  face  of  God,  all  these  nobles,  these 
haters  of  God  and  of  justice*  And  thus,  in  truth,  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  that  word  fulfilled  which  is 
chanted  on  that  day  hi  honor  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  4  Let 
God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered/  and  again y 
1  Send  forth  thy  Holy  Ghost,  and  tliou  shaft  renew  the; 
fcce  of  the  earth/  Certainly  hitherto  no  Pontiff  of 
Emperor  had  been  able  to  expel'  the  nobles  from  the* 
city,  who  had  in  genera)  rathe*  triumphed  over  tliar* 
submitted  te  Popes  and  Emperors;  and  yet  these 
•aides,  tfeus  terribly  expefed  and  exiled,  when  I  cited 
tketn  to  appear  again*  in  fifteen  days,  I  had  prostrate* 
at  my  feet^  swearing  obedience  to  my  decrees/* l  The 
old  historian,  in  his  own  graphic  phrase,  confirms  the 
words  off  Rienzi,  "How  stood  tkey  tremblirig  with 
fear."* 

The  primary  law*  of  the  new  Republic  had  provided 
fer  financial  reforms.  The  taxes  became  more  produc- 
tive, less  onerous :  the  salt  duty  alone  increased1  five  or 
ax  fold.  The  constitution  had  regulated  the  military 
organization.  At  the  sound  of  thje  bell  of  the  Capitol 
appeared  m  arms'  from  die  thirteen  Rioni  of  the  city 

l  Urkuode, auari*  *  M Deh  che  sUrao* paotttei! " 
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three  hundred  and  sixty  horse,  thirteen  hundred  foot. 
The  open,   patient,   inexorable  justice  of  Rienzi   re* 
spected  not,  it  delighted  to  humiliate,  the  haughtiest 
of  the  nobles.     It  extended  not  only  throughout  the 
city,  but  to  all  the  country  around.     The  woods  re- 
joiced   that    they  concealed   no  robbers ;    the    oxen 
ploughed  the  field  undisturbed;  the  pilgrims  crowded 
without  fear  to  the    shrines  of  the   saints   and   the 
apostles ;  the  traders  might  leave  their  precious  wares 
by  the  roadside  in  perfect  safety ;   tyrants  trembled ; 
good   men  rejoiced  at   their  emancipation  from   sla- 
very.1    The  Tribune's  hand  fell  heavily  on  the  great 
jiMtfceof      houses.     Petruccio  Frangipani,  Lord  of  Civ- 
JUemk-         ita  Lavigna,  and  Luca.  Savelli,  were  thrown 
into  prison ;   the  Colonnas  and  the  Otsini  bowed  for 
a  time  their  proud  heads ;   the  chief  of  the  Orsini 
was  condemned  for  neglecting  the  protection  of  the 
highways ;  a  mule  laden  with  oil   had  been  stolen. 
Peter  Agapito  Colonna,  the  deposed  senator,  was  ar- 
rested for  some  crime  in  the  public  streets.1     Rome 
was  summoned  to  witness  the  ignominious  execution 
of  Martino    Gaetani,  nephew  of  two  Cardinals,  but 
newly  married,  for  the  robbery  of  a  stranded  ship  at 
the  mouth  of  the   Tiber.      The   Tribune   spared  not 
the  sacred  persons  of  the  clergy  :  a  monk  of  St  Ana»- 
tasio  was  hanged  for   many  crimes.      Rienzi   boasted 
that  he  had  wrought  a  moral  as  well  as  a  civil  revo- 
lution.    AH  who  had  been  banished  since  1340  were 
recalled,  and  pledged  to  live  in  peace.     "  It  was  hardly 
to  be  believed  that  the  Roman  people,  till  now  full  of 
dissension  and  corrupted  by  every  kind  of  vice,  should 
be  so  soon  reduced  to  a  state  of  unanimity,  to  so  great 

1  Urkuode.  *  ForUAocca,  p.  4L 
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t  love  of  justice,  rirtue,  and  peace ;  thai  hatred,  as- 
saults, murder,  and  rapine  should  be  subdued  and  put 
an  end  to.  There  is  now  no  person  in  the  city  who 
dares  to  play  at  forbidden  games  or  blasphemously  to 
invoke  God  and  his  saints ;  there  is  no  layman  who 
keeps  his  concubine ;  all  enemies  are  reconciled ;  even 
wives  who  had  been  long  cast  off  return  to  their  hus- 
bands." * 

The  magic  effect  of  the  Tribune's  sudden  apparition 
at  the  head  of  a  new  Roman  Republic,  which  seemed 
to  aspire  to  the  sway  of  ancient  Rome  over  Italy,  if 
not  over  all  the  world,  is  thus  glowingly  described  in 
his  own  language :  this  shows  at  least  the  glorious  ends 
of  Rienzi's  ambition.  "  Did  I  not  restore  peace  among 
the  cities  which  were  distracted  by  fictions  ?  Did  I 
not  decree  that  all  the  citizens  who  were  banished  by 
party  violence,  with  their  wretched  wives  and  children, 
should  be  readmitted  ?  Had  I  not  begun  to  extinguish 
the  party  names  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelline,  for  which 
numberless  victims  had  perished  body  and  soul,  and  to 
reduce  the  city  of  Rome  and  all  Italy  into  one  harmo- 
nious, peaceful,  holy  confederacy  ?  The  sacred  stand- 
ards and  banners  of  all  the  cities  were  gathered,  and, 
as  a  testimony  to  our  hallowed  association,  consecrated 
and  offered  with  their  golden  rings  on  the  day  of  the 
Assumption  of  our  Blessed  Lady.  ...  I  received  thfe 
homage  and  submission  of  the  Counts  and  Barons,  and 
almost  all  the  people  of  Italy.  I  was  honored  by  sol- 
emn embassies  and  letters  from  the  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  King  of  England.  The  Queen  of 
Naples  submitted  herself  and  her  kingdom  to  the  pro- 

*  LcCtor  to  a  Mend  at  Avignon,  from  Uw  Turin  MS.  —  Hobhou^  p 
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taction  of  the.  Tribune*  Tho  King  .of  Hungary,  by 
two  staidly  embassies^  with  great  urgency  brought  his 
cause  against  the  Queen  m<L  har  nobles  before  toy  tri* 
bunaL  And  I  venture  to  say  farther  that  the  fame  of 
the  Tribune  alarmed  the;  Soldan  of  Babylon.  The 
Christian  pilgrims  to  the  sepulchre  of'  0ar\  Lord  related 
■all  the  wonderful  and  unheard-of  cujcumsjllaacBs  of  the 
reformation  in  Rome  to  the  Christian  and  Jewish  hto- 
habitant*  of  Jerusalem ;  hath  Christian  and  Jfews  cele- 
brated the  event  with .  unusual!  festivities.  When  th* 
Soldan  inquired  the  oanseef  these  rejoicings* and  per- 
ceived thia  answer  about  Home,,  he  ordered  all  the  towns 
and  cities  on  the  coast  to  be  fortified  and  put  1%  a  state 
of  defeoee."1 

Nor  waa  this  akogjether  an  idle  boast  Tb*  riwaJ 
Emperors  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Charles  of  Bohemia 
regarded  not  his  summons  to  submit  their  differences  to 
the  arbitration  of  Rome.  But  before  the  jttdgmenfe- 
seat  of  Rienzi  stood  the.  representatives  of  Louis  of 
Hungary,  of  Queen '  Joanna  of  Naples  and  Louie 
Prime  of  Tarenta,  the  husband  of  the  Queea,  and  of 
Charles  of  Durazzo  who  claimed  tfoe  tb*ono  hi  right 
of  his  wife*  Joa&na'e  sister*  They  were  prepared  to 
obey  the  award  of  the  Tribune,  who  applied  to  him* 
self  the  words,  of  the  Psalm*  "  He  shall  judge  the 
people  in  equity."  An  Archbishop  pleaded  before 
the  tribunal  of  Rienzi.  Tbe:  kingdom  of  Naplea, 
held  in  fee*  as  long  asserted,  of  the  Pope,,  seemed  to 
submit  itself  to  the  Seignoralty  of  the  Tribune  of 
Rome. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether,,  as-  Bienzi  him- 

,  Uhsve  put  together  taropsfsiigee;  the  latter  ftomi  bfe  lsttsr  to  Aha  Bn- 
peror.  —  Papencordt,  Urkande. 
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self  in  one  place  admits,  it  was  mere  vanity  or  ai  vagpa 
mid  not  impolitic  desire  to  gather  rexmi  his  ju^^ 
own  name  all  the  glorious  reminiscences  of  utUt* 
ewy  period  of  Raman  history,,  a4d  so  to  rivet  his 
power  on  tie  minds  of  men,  which  induced.  Riewsi  to 
aceumulato  on  himself  so  many  lofty  but  diacovdant 
appellations.  The  Rtanan  Republic*  the  Roman  Em* 
pire  in  ks  periods  of  grandeur  and  of  decline,  the 
Church,  and  the  Chivalry  of  the  middle  ages,  were 
blended  together  in  the  strange*  pomp  of  his  ceremonies 
and  the  splendid  array  of  his  titles*  He.  was  the  Tribune 
of  the  people  to  remind  them  of  the  days  of  their  lib** 
erty.  He  called  himself  Augustus,  and  chose  to  be 
erowned  in*  the  month  of  August,  because,  tfcat  month 
was  eatted  after  the  ^  great  Empetor,  the  conqueror  of 
Cleepatn*"1  He  eaUed  himself  Severe,  not  merely  to 
awe  the  noble  malfteontaate  with  the  stern  terrors  of  his 
jastiee*  bat  ia  respeet  to  the  philosopher,  the  last  of  thp 
Banana,  Severimis  Baethins*  .  He  was  knjghted  acr 
cardmg  to  the  Ml  ceremonial  of  ohivahry,  having 
bathed  in  the  porpbyiy  vessel  in  which,  according  to  the 
legend,  Pope  Silvester  cleansed  Constantino  the  Great 
«f  hi*  lepaosy.  Among:  the-  banners  which  hjs  bestowed 
on  the  cities  of  Italy ^  which  did  hfom  a  kind  of  homage, 
that  of  Perugia  was  inscribed  u  Long  foe  the  citizens 
of  Peragia  and  the  memory  of  Comtantine."  Sienna 
received  the  arms  of  the  Tribtu*©  and  those  of  Rome, 
the  wolf  and  her  twin  founders.  Florence  had  the 
banner  of  Italy,  in  which  Rome  was  represented  be- 
tween two  other  females,  designating  Italy  and  the 
Christian  frith. 
Rsenoa  profeswd  the  most  profound  respect  for  relig» 

lUifcaodft, xL  and  xl** 
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ion  ;  throughout  he  endeavored  to  sanction  and  hallow 
B«peetfbr  *"8  proceedings  by  the  ceremonial  of  the 
tt»obufeb.  Church.  He  professed  the  most  submissive 
reverence  for  the  Pope.  The  Papal  Vicar,  the  Bishop 
of  Orvieto,  a  vain,  weak  man,  was  flattered  by  the  idle 
honor  of  being  his  associate  without  any  power  in  the 
government.  Though  many  of  the  Tribune's  measures 
encroached  boldly  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Pontiff, 
yet  he  was  inclined,  as  far  as  possible,  to  encourage  die 
notion  that  his  rise  and  his  power  were,  if  not  author- 
ized, approved  by  his  Holiness.  He  asserts,  indeed, 
that  he  was  the  greatest  bulwark  of  the  Church. 
u  Who,  in  the  memory  of  man,  among  all  the  soveav 
eigns  of  Rome  or  of  Italy,  ever  showed. greater  love 
for  ecclesiastical  persons,  or  bo  strictly  protected  eccle- 
siastical rights?  Did  I  not,  above  all  things,  respect 
monasteries,  hospitals,  and  other  temples  of  God,  and, 
whenever  complaint  was  made,  enforce  the  peaceful 
restitution  of  all  their  estates  and  properties  of  which 
they  had  been  despoiled  by  the  Nobles  ?  This  restitu- 
tion they  could  never  obtain  by  all  the  Bulls  and  Char- 
ters of  the  Supreme  Pontiff;  and  now  that  I  am  de- 
posed, they  deplore  all  their  former  losses.  I  wish  that 
the  Supreme  Pontiff  would  condescend  to  promote  me 
or  put  me  to  death,  according  to  the  judgment  of  all 
religious  persons,  of  the  monks,  and  the  whole  clergy*" 
The  Tribune's  language,  asserting  himself  to  be  under 
the  special  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  from 
the  first  awoke  the  jealousy  of  the  Pope,  he  explains 
away,  with  more  ingenuity,  perhaps,  than  ingenuous- 
ness.1 "  No  power  but  that  of  the  Spirit  of  God  could 
Wve  united  the  turbulent  and  dissolute  Roman  people 

l  WritUft  to  tbe  Archbishop  of  Prague. 
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in  his  favor.  It  was  their  unity,  not  his  words  and 
actions,  which  manifestly  displayed  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  At  all  events,  in  the  proudest  days  of 
his  ceremonial,  especially  on  that  of  his  coronation 
with  the  seven  crowns,  all  the  most  distinguished  clergy 
of  Rome  did  not  scruple  to  officiate. 

These  days,  the  1st  and  the  15th  of  August,  beheld 
Rienzi  at  the  height  of  his  power  and  splendor.  Ro- 
man tradition  hallowed,  and  still  hallows,  the  1st  of 
August  as  the  birthday  of  the  empire:  on  that  day 
Octavius  took  Alexandria,  and  ended  the  civil  war* 
It  became  a  Christian,  it  is  still  a  popular,  festival.1 
On  the  vigil  of  that  day  set  forth  a  procession  to  the 
Lateran  Church  —  the  -  Church  of  Constantino  the 
Great.  It  was  headed  by  the  wife  of  Rienzi,  her 
mother,  with  500  ladies,  escorted  by  200  horsemen. 
Then  came  Rienzi  with  his  iron  staff,  as 'a  sceptre  ;  by 
Iris  side  the  Pope's  Vicar.  The  naked  sword  glittered 
and  the  banner  of  the  city  waved  over  his  head.  The 
ambassadors  of  twenty-six*  cities  were  present ;  tltose 
of  Perugia  and  Corneto  stripped  off  their  splendid 
tipper  garments  and  threw  them  to  the  mob.  That 
night  Rienzi  passed  in  the  church,  in  the  holy  prepara- 
tions for  his  knighthood.  The  porphyry  font  or  vessel 
in  which  Constantino,  in  one  legend  was  baptized,  in 
another  cleansed  from  the  leprosy,  was  his  bath.  In 
the  morning,  proclamation  was  made  in  the  name  of 
Nicolas,  the  Severe  and  Merciful,  the  Deliverer  of  the 
City,  the  Zealot  for  the  freedom  of  Italy,  the  Friend 
of  the  World,  the  August  Tribune.  It  asserted  the 
ancient  indefeasible  title  of  Rome  as  the  head  of  the 

1  It  »  frill  called  Feliriasimo  Feraugusto.  Muratori,  Ant  Ital.  diss.  Hx. 
tm.  t.  12.    Niebnhr  in  Boms  B«chrerbiing,  fit.  2,  2%. 
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world  and  the  foundation  of  that  Christian,  fkith*  to 
universal  sovereignty ;  the  liberty  o£  all  the  cities  of 
Italy,,  which  were  admitted  to.  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizenship.  Through  thk,  power*  and  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Rome  had  the.  sole  prerogative  of  the 
election  of  the  Emperor.  It  summoned  all  Prelates* 
Emperors  elect  or  Kings,  Dukes*  Princes,  and  Nobles, 
who  presumed  to-  contest  that  right,  to  appear  in  Roma 
at  the  earning  Pentecost.  It  summoned  specially  the 
high  Princes,  Louis-  Bake,  of  Bavaria  and  Chorion 
King  of  Bohemia,  the  Dmkee  of  Austria  and  Saxeny, 
the  Elector  Palajiner  the  Margrave  of  BrnmWinbary» 
the  Archbishops  of  Mentz,  Cologne,  Treves.  Though 
the  proclamation  seemed  to  save  the  honor  of'  the  Pofe 
and  the  Cardinals,  the  Pope's.  Vicar  attempted  to  inter- 
pose ;  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the  blare  of  the  true** 
pets-  and,  the  shouts  of  the  multitude.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  splendid  banquet  .in  the  Lattran  Palace, 
Tournaments  and  dance*  delighted  the  people*  The 
horse  of  the  fienetw  statue  of  Mareos  AuraKus  poaaed 
wine  fVom  his  nostrils.  The  cities  presented  sumptuous 
gifts  of  homes,  mules*  geld,  sihier,  paeciaua  atones. 

The  pride  of  Rienm  waa  net  yet  at  its  felL  Fomw 
Aug.  is.  teen  days,  after,,  on  thfe  Feast  of  the  Assurap* 
•#  RimatL  taon  of  the  Virgin,  there  wasi  atiothear  eeiv 
emony  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggkne.  Seven 
distinguished  ecclesiastics  or  nebfea  placed  seven  crowns 
on  the  head  of  the  Tribunes  of  oak,  ivy,  myrtle,  laurel, 
olive,  silver,  gold  Of  these  the  laurel  crown  had  the 
emblems  of  religion,  justice,  peace,  humility.  Together 
the  seven  crowns  syraboliaed  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  Tribune  spoke,  and  among  his  words 
were  these  -  u  As  Christ  in  his  thirty-third  yean,  hav* 
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iag  overthrown  the  tyrants  of  Hell,  went  up  crowned 
into  Heaven,  so  God  willed  that  in  the  same  year  of 
my  life,1  I,  having  conquered  the  tyrants  of  the  city 
without  a  blow,  and  alone  given  liberty  to  the  people, 
should  be  promoted  to  the  bracel  crown  of  tibe  Trib- 
une." This  was  the  day  of  his  highest  magnificence. 
Kever,  he  confesses  m  his  humiliation  was  be  environed 
with  so  much  pomp  or  elated  by  so  much  piide.  It 
was  now,  after  he  had  aiade  the  proi«©  comparison,  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Lord,  thai  wias  uttered  the  arwfol 
prediction  of  his  downftlL*  In  the  midst  of  the  wild 
and  joyous  exultation,  of  the  people,  one  of  his  moat 
zealous  supporters,  Fra  Gulielmo,  in  high  irepute  for 
sanctity,  stood  aloof  in  a  comer  of  the  church,  and 
wept  bitterly.  A  domestic  chaplain  «f  Rienzi  inquired 
4he  cause  of  his  sorrow*  "  Now,"  replied  the  i^b^y  > 
servant  of  God,  "»  thy  master  oast  downofWafiUL 
from  Heaven*  Never  saw  I  man  so  proud  I  By  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost  he  has  driven  the  tyrants  from 
die  city  without  dm  wing  a  sword ;  the  cities  and  the 
sovereigns  of  Italy  have  acknowledged  his  power. 
Why  is  be  so  arrogant  and  ungrateful  against  the .  Most 
High?  Why  does  he  seek  earthly  and  transitory  re- 
ward* far  Ms  labors,  and  in  wanton  speech  liken  him- 
atlf  to  the  Creator?  TeU  thy  master  tirat  be  lean  atone 
for  this  only  by  streams  of  penitential  tears."  In  the 
evening  the  chaplain  coawnjuntcated  this  solemn  rebuke 
to  the  Tribune :  it  appalled  Slim  for  a  tune,  but  was 
toon  forgotten  in  the  tumult; and  horry  of  ibusiweas. 

*  This  fa  at  variance  with  the  atoiy  of  hta  imperial  Wrta*  Hoaiy  of 
Lnemfcwg  was  in  Borne  in  May  and  June,  1312.  In  Aug.  1347,  Rienzi 
would  bare  been  in  hi»  34th  or  35th  tear. 

*  See  tfto  letter  t»«he  Arcfctriebeptf  Pnigwin  PapeneordL 
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Power  had  intoxicated  Rienzi ;  but  the  majestic  edi- 
n^^         fice  which  he  had  built  was  based  on  a  quick- 
p**1*         sand.     In  the  people  this  passion  of  virtue 
was  too  violent  to  last ;  they  were  accustomed  to  par- 
oxysmal bursts  of  liberty.     It  would  indeed  have  been 
a  social  and  religious  miracle  if  the  Romans,  after  cen- 
turies of  misrule,  degradation,  slavery,  superstition,  had 
suddenly  appeared  worthy  of  freedom ;  or  able  to  main- 
tain and  wisely  and  moderately  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  a  just  and  equal  civilization.     They  had  lived  too 
long  in  the  malaria  of  servitude.     Of  the  old  vigorous 
plebeian  Roman,  they  had  nothing  but  the  turbulence ; 
the  frugality,  die  fortitude,  the  discipline,  the  love  of 
order,  and  respect  for  law,  are  virtues  of  slow  growth. 
They  had  been  depressed  too  long,  too  low.    If  victims 
of  the  profligacy  and  tyranny  of  the' nobles,  submission 
to  such  outrages,  however  reluctant,  however  cast  off 
in  an  access  of  indignation,  is  no  school  of  high  and 
enduring  dignity  of  morals,   that  only  safeguard    of 
sound  republican  institutions.     The  number,  wealth, 
license  of  the  Roman  clergy  were  even  more  fatally 
corruptive.     Still,  as  for  centuries,  the  Romans  were  a 
fierce,  fickle  populace.    Nor  was  Rienzi  himself,  though 
his  morals  were   blameless,  though   he  incurred    no 
charge  of  avarice  or  rapacity,  a  model  of  the  sterner 
republican  virtues*      He   wanted   simplicity,   solidity, 
self-command.     His  ostentation,  in  some  respects  pol- 
itic, became  puerile.     His  processions,  of  which  him- 
self was  still  the  centre,  at  first  excited,  at  length  palled 
on  the  popular  feeling.     His  luxury  —  for  his  table  be- 
came sumptuous,  his  dress,  his  habits  splendid  — -  was 
costly,  burdensome  to  the  people,  as  well  as  offensive 
and  invidious ;  the  advancement  of  bis  family,  the  rock 
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on  which  demagogues  constantly  split,  unwise.  Even 
his  religion,  the  indispensable,  dominant  influence  in 
such  times,  was  showy  and  theatrical ;  it  wanted  that 
depth  and  fervor  which  spreads  by  contagion,  hurries 
away,  and  binds  to  blind  obedience  its  unthinking  parti- 
sans. Fanaticism  brooks  no  rivals  in  the  human  heart. 
From  the  first  the  Papal  CouU  had  watched  the  pro- 
ceeding? of  Rienzi  with  sullen  jealousy.  There  was 
cold  reserve  in  their  approbation,  or  rather  in  the  sus- 
pension of  their  condemnation :  an  evident  determina- 
tion not  to  commit  themselves.  Riensi  was  in  the  same 
letter  the  humble  servant,  the  imperious  dictator  to  the 
Pope.  As  his  power  increased,  their  suspicions  dark- 
ened ;  the  influence  of  his  enemies  at  Avignon  became 
more  formidable.  And  when  the  courtiers  of  p»p*i  court, 
the  papal  chamber,  the  clergy,  especially  the  French 
clergy,  the  Cardinals,  almost  all  French,  who  preferred 
the  easy  and  luxurious  life  at  Avignon  to  a  disturbed 
and  dangerous  residence  at  Rome  (perhaps  with  a 
severe  republican  censorship  over  their  morak)  ;  when 
til  these  heard  it  not  obscurely  intimated  that  the  Trib- 
une would  refuse  obedience  to  any  Pope  who  would 
not  fix  his  seat  in  Rome,  the  intrigues  became  more 
active,  the  Pope  and  his  representatives  more  openly 
adverse  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Petrarch  speaks 
of  the  poison  of  deep  hatred  which  had  infected  the 
aonls  of  the  courtiers;  they  looked  with  the  blackest 
jealousy  on  the  popularity  and  fame  of  Rome  and 
Italy.1  The  Cardinal  Talleyrand  Perigord  was  furious 
at  the  interposition  of  Rienzi  in  the  affairs  of  Naples. 
The  Nobles  of  Rome  had  powerful  relatives  at  Avig- 
aon.   The  Cardinal  Colonna  brought  dangerous  chargea 

*  Petrarch,  Epigt.  sine  titulo. 
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against  Bienn,  not  less  dangerous  because  untme,  of 
heresy,1  even  of  unlawfol  and  magical  arts. 

Power  had  intoxicated  Rienia,  but  it  had  not  inspired 
Nobles  in       n'm  w*th  *ne  daring  recklessness  whidh  often 
RoiM*         accompanies  that  intoxication,  and  is  almost 
necessary  to  the  permanence  of  power.     In  the  height 
of  his  pride  ke  began  to  betray  pusillanimity,  or  worse. 
He  could  condescend  to  treachery  to  bring  hie  ene- 
mies within  bis  grasp,  but  hesitated  to  crush  them 
when  beneath   his  feet      Twice  again  the   Tribune 
triumphed  over  the  Kobles,  by  means  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Rienzi,  once  by  perfidy,  once  by  force  of 
arms.     The  Nobles,  Coloimas  and  Orsinis,  had   re- 
turned to  Rome.     They  seemed  to  bare  sank  from 
the  tyrants  into  the  legitimate  aristocracy  in  rank  of 
the  new  republic.     They  had  taken  the  oath  to  the 
Constitution,  the  old  Stephen  and  the  young  John  Oo- 
lonna,  Rinaldo  and  Giordano  Orsini.    At  the  Tribune's 
command  the  armorial  bearings  had  vanirfrcd  from  the 
haughty  portals  of  Colonnas,  Orsinis,  Savellis ! 8    No 
one  was  to  be  called  Lord  but  the  Pope.     They  were 
loaded  with  praise,  with  praise  bordering  on  adulation, 
by  the  Tribune,  not  with  praise  only,  with  fevor.     A 
Colonna  and  an  Orsini  were  intrusted  with,  and  ac- 
cepted, the  command  of  the  forces  raised  to  subdue  the 
two  tyrants*  who  held  oat  in  the  Oampagna,  John  de 
Vico,  the  lord  of  Viterbo,  in  the  strong  castle  of  Re 
epanipano,1  and  Gaetano  Cercano,  lord  of  FondL     Nio- 
olas  Orsini,  Captain  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  with 
Giordano  Omni,  commanded  against  John  de  Vico. 

1  Kienri's  constant  appeal  to  the  Holy  Ghost  would  sound  peculiarly 
•kill  to  the  prophetic  vi*i*na  t>f  the  FratfooW. 

2  All  this  he  commanded,  "  e  fo  fatto."    Compare  Du  Cerceau,  Vie  do 
Rieuzi,  p.  93. 
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On  a  sadden  (it  was  a  month  after  the  last  August 
festivity),  Rome  heard  that  all  these  nobles  4^^  ^ 
had  been  arrested,  and  were  in  the  prisons  of  Nobki* 
the  Tribune.  Riensri  has  told  the  history  of  the  event.1 
"  Having  entertained  some  suspicion  "  (he  might  per- 
haps entertain  suspicion  on  just  grounds,  but  he  deigns 
not  to  state  them)  "  of  designs  among  the  nobles  against 
myself  and  against  the  people;  it  pleased  God  that 
they  fell  into  my  hands."  It  was  an  act  of  the  basest 
treachery !  He  invited  them  to  a  banquet.  They 
came,  the  old  Stephen  Oolonna,  Peter  Aga-  8e*t.  14. 
pito  Colonna,  lord  of  Genazzano  (once  senator),  John 
Colonna,  who  had  commanded  the  troops  against  the 
Count  of  Fondi ;  John  of  the  Mountain,  Rinaldo  of 
Marino,  Count  Berthold,  and  his  sons,  the  Captain  of 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  all  Orsinis.  Luca  Savelli, 
die  young  Stephen  Colonna,  Giordano  Marini  alone 
lay  hid  or  escaped.  The  Tribune's  suspicions  were 
confirmed.  Thus  writes  Riensri :  "  I  adopted  an  inno- 
cent artifice  to  reconcile  them  not  only  with  myself 
but  with  God;  I  procured  them  the  inestimable  bless- 
ing of  making  a  devout  confession."  The  Confessor, 
ignorant  of  the  Tribune's  merciful  designs,  prepared 
them  for  death.  It  happened  that  just  at  the  moment 
the  bell  was  tolling  for  the  assembly  of  the  people  in 
the  Capitol.  The  Nobles,  supposing  it  the  death-knell 
for  their  execution,  confessed  with  the.  profoundest 
penitence  and  sorrow. 

1  This  letter  was  translated  with  tolerable  accuracy,  by  Du  Cerceau,  from 
Hoeseauns  (in  Chapeaville,  Hist  Episcop.  Leodens.)*  It  was  addressed  to 
m  Onbn,  canon  of  Liege.  Gibbon,  who  had  not  seen  the  original,  ob- 
•otu  on  it,  that  it  displays  in  genuine  colon  the  mixture  of  the  knart 
and  the  madman.    It  was  obviously  meant  to  be  communicated  to  the 
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In  the  fessdmbly  of  the  people,  Riena  suddenly 
veered  round :  not  only  did  be  pardon,  he  propitiated 
the  people  towards  the  Nobles ;  he  heaped  praise  upon 
them;  he  restored  their  honors  and  offices  of  trust. 
B*»<i7.  He  made  them  swear  another  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  Holy  Church,  to  the  people,  and  to  himself;  to 
maintain  against  all  foes  the  Good  Estate.  They  took 
the  Blessed  Saefam*nt  together. 

Rieirti  must  have  strangely  deluded  himself,  if  he 
conceived  that  he  could  impose  upon  Romg,  upon  the 
Pope,  and  upon  the  Cardinals  by  this  assertion  of  nl%* 
ioua  solicitude  for  the  captive  nobles ;  still  more  if  lie 
could  hind  them  to  fidelity  by  this  osltentatioms'show  of 
mercy.  Contemptuous  pardon  is  often  the  most  galling 
and  inexpiable  insult.  His  sbdw  of  magnanimity  could 
not  cancel  his  treachery.  He  obtained  no  credit  for 
sparing  his  enemies,  either  from  his  enemies  themselves 
or  from  the  world.  The  Nobles  remembered  only  that 
be  had  steeped  them  to  the  lips  in  htflniHation,  and 
brooded  on  vengeance.  Beth  ascribed  his  abstaining 
from  blood  to  cowardiqe.  The  times  speak  in  Petrarch. 
The  gentle  and  high-souled  poet  betrays  Wa  unfeigned 
astonishment  at  the  weakness  of  Rienzi ;  that  when  hie 
enemies  were  under  hi*  feet,  be  not  merely  spared  their 
lives  (that  clemency  might  have  doner),  bnt  left  srncb 
public  parricides  the  power  to  become  ggain  dangerous 
foes  of  the  state.1 

The  poet  was  no  bad  seer.  In  two  months  the  Co* 
lonnas,  the  Orsinis  were  in  arms.  From  their  fastnesses 
hi  Palestrina  and  Marino  they  were  threatening  the 
city.  The  eliaraeter  of  Rienzi  rose  not  with  the  dan- 
ger.   He  had  no  military  skill ;  he  had  not  even  the 

1  Petrarch's  letter,  quoted  p.  lzxix.  of  Papencordt's  Urkunds. 
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courage  of  a  soldier1.  Nothing  less  than  extraordinary 
accident^  and  the  senseless  imprudence  of  his  adversa- 
ries, gave  him  a  victory  as  surprising  to  him*'  Deftet  ^ 
self  as  to  others;  and  his  mind,  which  hadth60oteu,afc 
been  pitifully  depressed  by  adversity,  was ***• *• 
altogether  overthrown  by  unexpected,  undeserved  sue* 
cats.  The  young  and  beautiful  John  Colonna  had 
striven  to  force  his  way  into  the  gates ;  he  fell ;  the 
father,  at  the  sight  of  his  maimed  and  mangled  body, 
checked  the  attack  m  despair.  All  was  panic ;  four 
Coloonas  perished  in  the  battle  or  the  flight ;  eighteen 
ethers  of  the  noblest  names,  Orsinia,  Erangipsnisy  Sa- 
vellis,  the  lords  of  Civita  Vecehia,  Viterbo,  Tascanefla.1 
Riena  tarnished  his  fame  by  insulting  the  remains  of 
the  dead.  His  sprinkling  his  son  Lorenzo  with  the 
water  tainted  by  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  and  saluting 
him  as  Knight  of  Victory,  was  an  outburst  of  pride  and 
vengeance  which  shocked  his  most  ardent  admirers.3 

Bienaiimight  seem  by  this  victory,  however  obtained, 
by  die  death  of  thd  Ooionnas,  the  captivity  of  his  other 
foes,  secure  at  the  height  of  his  greatness.  Not  a  month 
has  passed;  he  is  a  lonely  exile.  Everything  seems 
suddenly,  unaccountably,  desperately  to  break  down  be* 
neath  him;  the  bubble  of  his  glory  bursts,  and  becomes 
thin  air. 

Renxi  must  speak  again.  He  had  dark  and  inward 
presentiments  of  his  approaching  fell.     Thei 


prophecy  at  his  coronation  recurred  in  all  hs  or  mind, 
terrors  to  his  mind,  for  the  same  Fra  Gulielmo  had 

Itce  fee  list  ti  the  sUia  sod  prisoners  m  Bfenzfo  aoooumt.— Pipon* 

«*,«*e,p.isa. 

4  Bead  in  Hocaemina  (p.  500),  or  in  Du  Cerceau  (p.  222),  his  letter  of  trt* 
■ftffa:  "Tub  is  the  day  thai  Um  Loud  hash, satda •• 
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foretold  the  death  of  the  Colonnas  by  his  hand  and  by 
the  judgment  of  God.  The  latter  prophecy  the  Trib- 
une had  communicated  to  many  persons;  and  when 
the  four  chiefs  of  that  house  fell  under  the  walls  of 
Rome,  the  people  believed  in  a  Divine  revelation.  His 
enemies  asserted  that  Rienzi  kept,  in  the  cross  of  his 
sceptre,  an  unclean  spirit  who  foretold  future  events. 
(This  had  been  already  denounced  to  the  Pope.) 
"When  I  had  obtained  the  victory,"  he  proceeds, 
u  and  in  the  opinion  of  men  my  power  might  seem 
fixed  on  die  most  solid  foundation,  my  greatness  of 
mind  sank  away,  and  a  sudden  timidity  came  over  me 
so  frequently,  that  I  awoke  at  night,  and  cried  out 
that  the  armed  enemy  was  breaking  into  my  palace ; 
and  although  what  I  say  may  seem  ludicrous,  the  night* 
bird  called  the  owl  took  the  place  of  the  dove  on  the 
pinnacle  of  the  palace,  and,  though  constantly  scared 
away  by  my  domestics,  as  constantly  flew  back,  and  for 
twelve  nights  kept  me  without  sleep  by  its  lamentable 
hootings.  And  thus  he  whom  the  fury  of  the  Roman 
nobles  and  the  array  of  his  armed  foes  could  not  alarm, 
lay  shuddering  at  visions  and  the  screams  of  night* 
birds.  Weakened  by  want  of  sleep,  and  these  perpet- 
ual terrors,  I  was  no  longer  fit  to  bear  arms  or  give 
audience  to  the  people."  l 

To  this  prostration  of  mind  Rienzi  attributes  his 
hasty  desperate  abandonment  of  his  power.  But  there 
were  other  causes.  The  Pope  had  at  length  declared 
against  him  in  the  strongest  terms.  During  the  last 
period  of  his  power  Rienzi  had  given  many  grounds  for 
suspicion  that  he  intended  to  assume  the  empire.  He 
had  asserted  the  choice  of  the  Emperor  to  be  in  the 

1  From  the  same  letter. 
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Roman  people ;  though  in  His  condescension  he  had  of* 
fered  a  share  in  this  great  privilege  to  the  cities  of 
Italy.  The  bathing  in  the  porphyry  vessel  of  Constan- 
tino was  not  forgotten.  When  the  Papal  Legate,  Ber- 
trand  de  Deux,  had  appeared  in  Rome  to  condemn  his 
proceedings  and  to  depose  him  from  his  power,  Rienza 
returned  from  his  camp  near  Marino  (he  was  then  eft- 
gaged  against  John  de  Vico),  and  confronted  the  Leg 
ate  clad  in  the  Dalmatica,  the  imperial  mantle  worn  at 
the  coronation  of  the  Emperors,  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's.  The  Legate,  ap- 
palled at  the  demeanor  of  the  Tribune  and  the  martial 
music  which  clanged  around  him,  could  not  utter  a 
word.  Rienzi  turned  his  back  contemptuously,  and  re- 
turned to  his  camp.  Upon  this,  in  a  letter  to  his 
"beloved  sons,"  the  Roman  people,  the  Pope  ex- 
haled all  his  wrath  against  the  Tribune.1  He  was 
denounced  under  all  those  terrific  appellations,  perpetu- 
ally thundered  out  by  the  Popes  against  their  enemies. 
He  was  "  a  Belshazzar,  the  wild  ass  in  Job,  a  Lucifer, 
a  forerunner  of  Antichrist,  a  man  of  sin,  a  Tha  Pope,s 
son  of  perdition,  a  son  of  the  Devil,  full  of  ***"»*>*• 
fraud  and  falsehood,  and  like  the  Beast  in  the  Revela- 
tions, over  whose  head  was  written  4  Blasphemy.'  "  He 
had  insulted  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  by  declaring 
that  the  Church  and  State  of  Rome  were  one,  and 
fallen  into  other  errors  against  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  heresy  and  schism. 

After  his  triumph  over  the  Colonnas,  Rienzi's  pride 
had  become  even  more  offensive,  and  his  magnificence 
•till  more  insulted  the  poverty  and  necessities  of  the 
oeople.    He  was  obliged  to  impose  taxes  ;  the  gabelle 

1  This  letter  was  printed  by  Pelzel ;  it  is  not  in  Papencordt. 
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on  salt  was  raised.  He  had  neglected  to  pursue  his 
advantage  against  the  Nobles :  they  still  held  many  of 
the  strongholds  in  the  neighborhood,  and  cut  off  the 
supplies  of  com  and  other  provisions  from  the  city. 
The  few  Barons  of  his  party  were  rapidly  estranged ; 
the  people  were  no  longer  under  the  magic  of  his  spell ; 
his  hall  of  audience  was  vacant;  the  allied  cities  began 
to  waver  in  their  fidelity.  Rienzi  began  too  late  to  as- 
sume moderation*  He  endeavored  again  to  associate 
the  Pope's  Vicar,  the  Bishop  of  Orvieto,  in  his  rule. 
He  softened  his  splendid  appellations,  and  retained  only 
the  modest  title,  the  "  August  Tribune I"  He  fell  to 
44  Knight  and  Stockholder  of  the  Pope.9'  Amid  an  as- 
sembly of  dergy  and  of  the  people,  after  the  solemn 
chanting  of  psalms,  and  the  hymn,  "  Thine,  O  Lord, 
k  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,"  he  sus- 
pended before  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  his  silver  crown, 
his  iron  sceptre  and  orb  of  justice,  with  the  rest  of  the 
insignia  of  his  Tribunate. 

All  was  in  vain.  Pepin,  Palatine  of  Altemnra  and 
coont  Pepi*  Count  of  Minorbino,  marched  into  the  city, 
ta  Rome.  an(j  oecopjed  one  g£  ^e  palaces  of  the  Co- 
lonnas  with  an  armed  force.  The  bell  of  the  Capitol 
rang  unheeded  to  summon  the  adherents  of  Rienzi. 
He  felt  that  his  hour  was  come.  He  might,  he  arers, 
easily  have  resisted  the  sedition  excited  by  Count  Pepin, 
but  he  was  determined  to  shed  no  more  blood.  He 
called  an  assembly  of  the  Romans,  solemnly  abdicated 
his  power,  and  departed,  notwithstanding,  he  says,  the 
reluctance  and  lamentations  of  the  people.  After  his 
secession,  it  may  well  be  believed  that,  under  the  rein- 
stated tyranny  of  the  Nobles,  his  government  wa*  re- 
membered with  regret ;    but  when  the  robber  chief, 
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whom  he  had  summoned  before  his  tribunal,  first  eft* 
tared  Rome  and  fortified  the  Colonna  Palace,  Rienii's 
tocsin  had  sounded  in  vain  ;  the  people  flocked  not  to 
his  banner,  and  now  all  was  silence,  desertion*  Even 
with  the  handful  of  troops  which  he  might  have  col- 
lected, a  man  of  bravery  and  rigor  might  perhaps  have 
suppressed  the  invasion ;  but  all  his  energy  was  gone  c 
he  who  had  protested  so  often  that  he  would  lay  down 
his  life  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  did  not  show  the 
courage  of  a  child.1  His  enemies  could  hardly  believe 
their  easy  victory:  for  three  days  the  Nobles  without 
the  city  did  not  venture  to  approach  the  walk ;  Rienia 
remained  undisturbed  within  the  Castle  of  Su  Ajfrgelo. 
He  made  one  effort  to  work  on  the  people  by  bis  old 
arts.  He  had  an  angel  painted  on  the  walls  of  die 
Magdalen  Church,  with  the  arms  of  Rome,  and  a  cross 
sormounted  with  a  dove,  and  (in  allusion*  no  doubt,  to 
the  well-known  passage  in  the  Psalms)  trampling  on 
an  asp,  a  basilisk,  a  lion,  and  a  dragon.  Mischievous 
boyB  smeared  the  picture  with  naud.  Rienzi,  j™j£*of 
in  the  disguise  of  a  monk,  saw  it  in  this  state,  n».u<»  is. 
ordered  a  lamp  to  be  kept  burning  before  it  for  a  year 
(as  if  to  intimate  Ins  triumphant  return  in  that  tinie), 
and  then  fled  from  Rome. 

His  retreat  was  in  the  wild  Apennines  .which  bonier 
on  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  There  the  aosten-  Wenll  ^^ 
est  of  the  austere  Franciscans  dwelt  in  their  *~  ****w- 
solitary  cells  in  the  deep  ravines  and  on  the  mountain 
sides,  the  Spiritualists  who  adored  the  memory  of  Cob- 
lestine  V.,f  despised  the  worldly  lives  of  their  less  re- 

1 80  write  the  old  Retain  biographer. 

1  Btonzi  at  one  time  declared  that  Bontftte  VIII.  appeared  to  him  in  a 

l    All  that  in  any  way  might  tend  to  the  glory  of  Rome  found  w€|- 

in  his  mind. 
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close  brethren,  and  brooded  over  the  unfulfilled  proph- 
ecies of  the  Abbot  Joachim,  John  Peter  Oliya,  the 
Briton  Merlin,  all  which  foreshadowed  the  coming 
kingdom,  the  final  revelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
proud  vain  Tribune  exchanged  his  pomp  and  luxury 
for  the  habit  of  a  tertiary  of  the  Order  (his  marriage 
prohibited  any  higher  rank)  ;  he  wore  the  single  coarse 
gown  and  cord ;  his  life  was  a  perpetual  fast,  broken 
only  by  the  hard  fare  of  a  mendicant.  He  was  enrap- 
tured with  this  holy  society,  in  which  were  barons, 
Nobles,  even  some  of  the  hostile  house  of  Colomuu 
"  O  life  which  anticipates  immortality  I  O  angels'  life, 
which  the  fiends  of  Satan  alone  could  disturb  I  and  yet 
these  poor  in  spirit  are  persecuted  by  the  Pope  and  the 
Inquisition  I " 

For  two  years  and  a  half  Rienzt  couched  unknown, 
18*8, 1849.  ft8  he  asserts,  among  this  holy  brotherhood* 
The  pugw.  xhey  were  dkmaj,  disastrous  years.  Earth* 
quakes  shook  the  cities  of  Christendom ;  Pope  Clem- 
ent, in  terror  of  the  plague  which  desolated  Europe, 
shut  himself  up  in  his  palace  at  Avignon,  and  burned 
large  fires  to  keep  out  the  terrible  enemy.  The  enemy 
respected  the  Pope,  but  his  subjects  around  perished  in 
awful  numbers.  It  is  said  that  three  fourths  of  the 
population  in  Avignon  died :  in  Narbonne,  thirty  thou- 
sand ;  of  twelve  Consuls  of  Montpellier,  ten  fell  vic- 
tims. It  was  called  the  Black  Plague;  it  struck 
grown-up  men  and  women  rather  than  youths.  After 
it  had  abated,  the  women  seemed  tp  become  wonder- 
fully prolific,  so  as  to  produce  a  new  race  of  jnankind. 
As  usual,  causes  beyond  the  ordinary  ones  were  sought 
and  found.  The  wells  had  been  poisoned,  of  course 
bv  unbelievers.     The  Jews  were  everywhere  masaar 
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crecL  Pope  Clement  displayed  a  better  title  to  the 
Divine  protection  than  his  precautions  of  seclusion  and 
his  fires.  He  used  his  utmost  power  to  arrest  the  pop- 
ular fury  against  these  unhappy  victims.1  The  Flag- 
ellants swarmed  again  through  all  the  cities,  scourging 
their  naked  bodies,  and  tracing  their  way  by  their  gore. 
Better  that  fanaticism,  however  wild,  should  attempt 
to  propitiate  God  by  its  own  blood,  rather  than  by  that 
of  others ;  by  self-torture  rather  than  murder  1 2 

The  wild  access  of  religious  terror  and  prostration 
gave  place,  when  the  year  of  Jubilee  began,  Thsjubuee. 
to  as  .wild  a  tumult  of  religious  exultation.  Rome  again 
swarmed  with  thousands  on  thousands  of  worshippers. 
Rienzi  had  meditated,  but  shrank  in  fear  from  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  said  that  he  stole  into 
Borne  in  disguise :  the  Tribune  was  lost  in  the  multi- 
tude of  adoring  strangers. 

Suddenly  after  his  return,  in  his  retreat  on  Monte 
Magello,  he  was  accosted  by  the  hermit,  Fra  *»  Ang«io. 
Angelo,  a  man  acknowledged  by  all  the  brethren  as  a 
prophet.  Angelo  pronounced  his,  name,  which  he  be- 
lieved had  been  a  profound  secret.  The  prophet  had 
been  led  to  Eienzi's  dwelling  by  Divine  revelation :  — 
u  Rienzi  had  labored  enough  for  himself;  he  must  now 
labor  for  the  good  of  mankind.  The  universal  refor- 
mation, foreseen  by  holy  men,  at.  the  urgent  prayer  of ' 
the  Virgin,  was  at  hand:  God  had  sent  earthquakes 

1  This  plague  hat  a  singular  relation  with  the  history  of  letters.  Among 
ill  victims  was  Petrarch's  Laura.  It  has  been  usually  called  the  Plague  of 
Florence,  because  described  in  the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio;  just  as  the 
common  pestilence  ot  Europe  is  said  to  be  that  of  Athens,  because  related 
fcjr  Taoeydidee.  Singular  privilege  of  genius,  to  concentre  all  the  interest 
■ad  terror  of  such  a  wide-wasting  calamity  on  one  spot! 

*  See  Continnator  of  Nangis;  and  the  very  curious  account,  especiallf 
•f  tk»  Flagellants,  in  Albertns  Argentinensis,  p.  150. 
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and  great  mortality  on  earth  to  chastise  the  sins  of 
men*  Such  had  been  his  {^redeterminate  will  before 
the  coming  of  the  blessed  Francis.  The  prayer*  of 
St.  Francis  and  St,  Dominic,  who  had  preached  in  the 
spirit  of  Enoch  and  Elias,  had  averted  the  doom." 
But  "  since  there  is  now  not  one  that  doeth  good,  and 
the  rery  Elect  (the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans)  have 
cast  off  their  primitive  virtues,  God  has  prepared,  is 
preparing,  vengeance.  After  this  the  Church  will  re- 
sume her  primal  holiness.  There  will  be  peace  not 
only  among  Christians,  but  among  Christians  and  Sara- 
cens. The  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  at  hand.  For 
this  end  a  holy  man,  choeen  of  God,  is  to  be  made 
known  to  mankind  by  Divine  revelation,  who,  with  the 
Elect  Emperor,  shall  reform  the  world,  and  strip  the 
pastors  of  the  Church  of  all  temporal  and  fleeting  su- 
perfluities." 

Riensi,  from  doubt,  fear,  perhaps  some  lingering 
touch,  as  he  says,  of  his  old  arrogance,  hesitated  to 
undertake  the  mission  to  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  prophet.  Fra  Angelo  unfolded, 
with  much  greater  distinctness,  the  secrets  of  fatuity : 
he  showed  him  prophecies  of  Spiritual  men  — of.  Joa- 
chim, of  Oliva,  of  Merlin —  already  fulfilled,  fiienzi 
deemed  that  it  would  be  contumacy  to  God  to  resist  the 
words  of  the  prophet1 

In.  th*  month  of  August  appeared  in  the  city  of 
am.  i,  Prague  a  man  in  a  strange  dress.  He 
£*!)?.  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  Florentine  apoth- 
p»gtt»-  ecary,  and  asked  to  be  presented  to  my  Lord 
Charles  the  Emperor  Elect :  he  had  something  to  com- 
municate to  his  honor  and  advantage. 

i  All  this  is  from  Ritnti's  owa  letters  in  Papenoordt,  with  the  Ufkaad* 
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Rienzi,  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  King  of  the 
Romans,  Announced  his  mission  from  the  prophet,  Fra 
Angela  He  had  been  commanded  to  deliver  this  mes- 
sage :  —  "  Know  ye,  Sire  and  Emperor,  that  Brother 
Angelo  has  sent  me  to  say  to  you,  that  up  to  this  time 
the  Father  has  reigned  in  this  world,  and  God  his  Son. 
The  power  has  now  passed  from  him,  and  is  given  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who  shall  reign  for  the  time  to  come." 
The  Emperor,  hearing  that  he  thus  separated  and 
set  apart  the  Father  and  Son  from  the  Holy  Ghost, 
said,  u  Art  thon  the  man  that  I  suppose  you  to  be  ?  "  * 
He  answered,  "Whom  do  ye  suppose  me  to  be?" 
The  Emperor  said,  u  I  suppose  that  yoti  are  the  Trib- 
une of  Rome."  This  the  Emperor  conjectured,  hav- 
ing beard  of  the  heresies  of  the  Tribune,  and  he 
answered,  "  Of  a  truth  I  am  he  that  was  Tribune, 
and  have  been  driven  from  Rome."  The  Emperor 
sat  in  mote  astonishment,  while  Rienzi  exhorted  him 
to  the  peaceful  and  bloodless  conquest  of  Italy:  — 
u  In  this  great  work  none  could  be  of  eo  much  ser- 
vice as  himself.  He  alone  could  overcome  the  rival 
Oninis  and  Colonnas."  He  offered  his  son  as  a  host- 
age: u  he  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  Isaac,  his  only 
begotten,  for  the  welfare  of  the  people."  Qe  demanded 
only  the  Imperial  sanction.  "  Every  one  who  presumes 
to  take  the  role  in  Rome  when  the  Empire  k  not  va- 
cant, without  leave  of  the  Emperor,  is  an  adulterer." 

He  was  admitted  to  a  second  interview.     The  Arch- 
bishop of  Treves,  two  other  Bishops,  the  am-  Se<5ond  to 
bawadors  of  ihe  King  of  Scotland,  many  ****"- 

1 1  hare  moulded  together  the  account  in  the  historian  Poliatore,  with 
Barn's  own  as  it  appears  in  the  Urkunde.    There  is  no  essential  discrep- 
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other  nobles  and  doctors,  sat  around  King  Charles. 
Rienzi  was  commanded  to  repeat  his  message.  He 
spoke  on  some  points  more  at  length :  — "  Another 
messenger  had  been  sent  to  the  Pope  at  Avignon : 
him  the  Pope  would  burn.  The  people  of  Avignon 
would  rise  and  slay  the  Pope ;  then  would  be  chosen 
an  Italian  Pope,  a  poor  Pope,  who  would  restore  die 
Papacy  to  Rome.  He  would  crown  the  Emperor 
with  the  crown  of  gold.  King  of  Sicily,  Calabria, 
Apulia;  himself,  Rienzi,  King  of  Rome,  and  of  all 
Italy.  The  Pope  would  build  a  temple  in  Rome  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  more  splendid  than  that  of  Solomon. 
Men  would  come  out  of  Egypt  and  the  East  to  wor- 
ship there.  The  triune  reign,  the  peaceful  reign,  of 
the  Emperor,  of  Rienzi,  and  of  the  Pope,  would  be  an 
earthly  image  of  that  of  the  Trinity." 

The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  departed  in  amaae- 
ju^  ln  ment  and.  horror.  Rienzi  was  committed,  as 
custody.  having  uttered  language  bordering  at  least 
upon  heresy,  to  safe  custody  under  the  care  of  the 
Arqhbishop  of  Prague.  He  was  commanded  to  put 
his  words  in  writing.  From  his  prison  he  wrote  a  long 
and  elaborate  address.  He  now  revealed  the  secret  of 
his  own  Imperial  birth  ;  he  protested  that  he  was  act- 
uated by  no  fantastic  or  delusive  impulse ;  he  was  com- 
pelled by  God  to  approach  the  Imperial  presence  ;  he 
had  no  ambition ;  be  scorned  (would  that  be  had  ever 
done  sol)  the  vain. glory  of  the  world;  he  despised 
riches  ;  he  had  no  wish  but  in  poverty  to  establish  jus- 
tice, to  deliver  the  people  from  the  spoilers  and  tyrants 
of  Italy.  "  But  arms  I  love,  arms  I  seek  and  will  seek ; 
for  without  arms  there  is  no  justice."  "  Who  knows, ' 
he  proceeds,  "  whether  God,  of  his  divine  providence*, 
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did  not  intend  me  as  the  precursor  of  the  Imperial 
authority,  as  the  Baptist  was  of  Christ  ? "  For  this 
reason  (lie  intimates)  he  may  have  been  regenerated 
in  the  font  of  Constantine,  and  this  baptism  may  have 
been  designed  to  wash  away  the  stains  which  adhered  to 
the  Imperial  power.  He  exhorts  the  Emperor  to  arise 
and  gird  on  his  sword,  a  sword  which  it  became  not 
the  Supreme  Pontiff  to  assume.  He  concludes  by 
earnestly  entreating  his  Imperial  Majesty  not  rashly 
to  repudiate  his  humble  assistance ;  above  all,  not  to 
delay  his  occupation  of  the  city  of  Rome  till  his  adver- 
saries had  got  possession  of  the  salt-tax  and  other 
profits  of  the  Jubilee,  which  amounted  to  one  hundred 
millions  of  florins,  a  sum  strictly  belonging  to  the  Im- 
perial treasury,  and  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
an  expedition  to  Italy. 

Charles  of  Bohemia  was  no  Otho,  no  Frederick,  no 
Henry  of  Luxemburg ;  his  answer  was  by  no  Anlwerof 
means  encouraging  to  the  magnificent  schemes  *»***«*»' 
of  the  Tribune.  It  was  a  grave  homily  upon  lowliness 
and  charity.  It  repudiated  altogether  the  design  of 
overthrowing  the  Papal  power,  and  protested  against 
the  doctrine  of  a  new  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  As 
to  the  story  of  Rienri's  imperial  descent,  he  leaves  that 
to  God,  and  reminds  the  Tribune  that  we  are  all  the 
children  of  Adam,  and  all  return  to  dust.  Finally,  he 
wges  him  to  dismiss  his  fantastic  views  and  earthly  am- 
otion ;  no  longer  to  be  stiff-necked  and  stony-hearted 
to  God,  but  with  a  humble  and  contrite  spirit  to  put  on 
the  helmet  of  salvation  and  the  shield  of  faith. 

Baffled  in  his  attempts  to  work  on  the  personal  am- 
otion of  the  Emperor,  the  pertinacious  Rienri  had  re- 
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coarse  to  Ins  two  most  influential  counsellors,  John  of 
Arohbfebop    Neumark,  afterwards  Chancellor,  and  Ernest 
or  pr^ue.     of  Parbubita,  Archbishop  of  Prague.     John 
of  Neumark  professed  a  love  of  letters,  and  Riena  ad- 
dressed to  him  a  brief  epistle  on  which  he  lavished  all 
n»  flowers  of  rhetoric.    John  of  Neumark  repaid  him 
in  the  same  coin.     The  Archbishop  was  a  prelate  of 
distinction  and  learning,  disposed  to  high  ecclesiastical 
views,  well  read  in  the  canon  law,  and  not  likely  to  be 
favorable  to  the  frantic  predictions,  or  to  the  adventu- 
rous schemes  of  RienaL    Yet  to  him  Biensi  fearlessly 
addressed  a  long  "  libel,"  in  which  he  repeated  all  hk 
charges  against  the  Pope  of  Abandoning  his  spiritual 
duties,  leaving  his  sheep  to  be  devoured  by  wolves,  and 
of  dividing,  rending,  severing  the  Church,  the  very 
body  of  Christ,  by  scandals  and  schisms.     The  Pope 
violated   every  precept  of  Christian   charity;   Rienzi 
alone  maintained,  no  dreamy  or  insane  doctrine*  bat  the 
pure,  true,  sound  apostolic  and  evangelic  faith*    It  waa 
the  Pope  who  abandoned  Italy  to  her  tyrants*  or  rather 
armed  those  tyrants  with  his  power.     Rienzi  contracts 
his  own  peaceful,  orderly,  and  just  Itdmdnistration  with, 
the  wild  anarchy  thus  not  merely  unaupprossed,  but 
encouraged  by  the  Pope ;  he  asserts  his  own  more  pow- 
erful protection  of  the  Church,  bis  enforcement  of  rigid 
raorafa.    "  And  for  these  works  of  love  the  Pastor  calls 
me  a  schismatic,  a  heretic,  a  diseased  sheep,  a  blas- 
phemer of  the  Church,  a  man  of  sacrilege,  a  deceiver* 
who  deals  with  unclean  spirits  kept  in  the  Cross  of  the 
Lord,  an  adulterator  of  the  holy  body  of  Christ,  a  rebel 
and,  a  persecutor  of  the  Church  ;  but fc  when*  the  Lard 
lavefh  he  chastendth;'  as  naked  I  entered  into  pwratj 
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ao  naked  I  went  out  of  power,  the  people  resisting  and 
lamenting  my  departure." l 

He  reiterates  his  splendid  oflfer  to  the  Emperor  for 
the  subjugation  of  Italy.  "  If  on  the  day  of  the  Eleva- 
tion of  the  Holy  Cross  I  ascend  up  into  Italy,  unim- 
peded by  the  Emperor  or  by  ydu,  before  Whitsuntide 
next  ensuing  I  will  surrender  all  Italy  in  peaceable  alle- 
giance to  the  Emperor."  For  the  accomplishment  of 
this  he  offered  hostages,  whose  hands  were  to  be  cut  off 
if  his  scheme  was  not  fulfilled  in  the  prescribed  time ; 
and  if  be  tailed,  he  promised  and  vowed  to  return  to 
prison  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  Emperor  might  decide* 
He  repeats  that  his'  mission,  aanonticed  by  the  pro- 
phetic hermit,  js  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  peaceful 
entrance  of  the  Emperor,  to  bind  this  tyrants  in  chains, 
and  the  nobles  in  links  of  iron.  "  So  that  CsBsar,  ad* 
wring  without  bloodshed*  not  with  the  din  of  arms 
and  German  fwry*  but  with  psalteries;  and  sweet-sound* 
ing  cymbals,  naay  arrive  at  the  Feast  of  the  Holy 
Gheet,  awl  occupy  his  Jerusalem*  a  more  peaceful  and 
securer  Solomon.  For  I  wish  this  Caesar,  not  secretly 
ar  as  m  adulterer,  like  his  aneestdr  of  dd,a  to  enter  the 
chamber  of  ray  mother*  the  city  of  Rome,  but  gladly 
aid  publicly,  like  a  bridegroom,  not  to  be  introduced 
into  my  mother's  chamber  by  a  single  attendant,  in  dis- 

1 A  little  farther  on  he  gives  this  piece  of  history:  *•  We  read  in  the 
Chronicle*  that  Jvfios,  the  fiat  Oear,  angry  at  the  Ion  of  feme  battle, 
vat  m  mad  aa  to  raise  his  sword  against  his  own  life ;  bat  Qctavianas,  hie 
grandson,  the  first  Augustus,  violently  wrested  the  sword  from  his  hand, 
tad  saved  Csesar  from  his  own  frantio  band*  Catsar,  returning  to  his 
■case*,  immediately  adapted  Octavianue  as  hi*  son,  whom  the  Roman  peo- 
Die  afterwards  appointed  bis  successor  in  the  empire.  Thus,  when  I  have 
ffnsted  the  frantic  sword  from  his  hand,  the  Supreme  Pontiff  will  call  me 
•*•  faithful  son." 

*  Henry  of  Luxemburg.    What  does  this  strange  confusion  of  allusion 
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guise  and  through  guarded  harriers  ;  not  as  through  the 
ancestor  of  Stephen  Colonna,  by  whom  he  was  be- 
trayed artd  abandoned,  but  by  the  whole  exulting  peo- 
ple. Finally,  that  the  bridegroom  shall  not  find  his 
bride  and  my  mother  an  humble  hostess  and  handmaid, 
but  a  free  woman  and  a  queen ;  and  the  home  of  my 
mother  shall  not  be  a  tavern  but  a  church." l 

The  reply  of  the  Archbishop  was  .short  and  dry. 
He  could  not  but  wonder  at  his  correspondent's  protes- 
tations of  humility,  so  little  in  accordance  with  the 
magnificent  titled  which  he  had  assumed  as  Tribune ; 
or  with  his  assertion  that  he  was  under  the  special 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  w  By  what  authority  did 
Rienzi  assert  lor  the  Roman  people  the  right  of  electing 
the  Emperor?"  He  was  amazed  that  Rienzi,  instead 
of  the  authentic  prophecies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
should  consult  the  wild  and  unauthorized  prophets  Me- 
thodius and  Cyril.  The  Archbishop  ends  with  the 
words  of  Gamaliel,  that  "  if  the  Tribune's  schemes  are 
of  God  they  will  succeed,  however  men  may  oppose 
them." 

Was,  then,  Rienzi  in  earnest  in  his  belief  in  all  these 
mad  apocalyptic  visions?  Was  he  an  honest  fanatic? 
Does  his  own  claim,  during  all  his' early  career,  to  the 
special  fevor  of  the  Holy  Ghost  intimate  an  earlier  con- 
nection, or  only  a  casual  sympathy  and  accordance  with 
the  Franciscan  Spiritualists  ?  A  letter  to  Fra  Angelo 
is  that  of  a  passionate  believer,  prepared,  he  asserts,  to 
lay  down  his  imperilled  life,  entreating  the  prayers  of 
the  brethren,  warning  them  that  they  may  be  exposed 
to  persecution.2     Or  was  it  that  in  the  obstinacy  of 

*  There  are  several  more  letters  to  the  Archbishop  in  the  same  rhapsodi- 
cal tone  and  spirit 

*  There  is  a  strange  passage  about  his  wile  (his  Luna),  which  might  tend 
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Ids  hopes,  the  fertility  of  his  resources,  the  versatility 
of  his  ambition,  Rienza  deliberately  threw  himself  on 
this  wild  religious  enthusiasm  and  on  Ghibellinism,  to 
achieve  that  which  he  had  failed  to  Accomplish  in  his 
nobler  way  ?  Would  he  desperately,  rather  than  aban 
don  the  liberty,  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  enlist  in  hi. 
aid  German  and  Imperial  interests,  Imperial  ambition  ? 
The  third  and  last  act  of  his  tragic  life,  which  mnst 
await  the  Pontificate  of  Innocent  VI.,  may  almost  war- 
rant this  view,  if,  in  troth,  the  motives  of  men,  espe- 
cially of  such  men  as  Rienri,  are  not  usually  mingled, 
clashing,  seemingly  irreconcilable  impulses  from  contra- 
dictory and  successive  passions,  opinions,  and  aims. 

During  all  Rienzi's  residence  at  Prague,  the  Pop* 
had  been  in  constant  communication  with  the  Emperor, 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  this  son  of  Belial,  to  be 
dealt  with  as  a  suspected  heretic  and  a  rebel  against  the 
Holy  See.  The  Emperor  at  length  complied  with  his 
request  Rienzi's  entrance  into  Prague  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  words  of  an  old  historian ;  his  entrance 
into  Avignon  is  thus  portrayed  by  Petrarch.  The 
poet's  whole  letter  is  a  singular  mixture  of  his  old  ad- 
miration, and  even  affection  for  Rienzi,  with  bitter  dis- 
tppointment  at  the  failure  of  his  splendid  poetic  hopes, 
and  not  without  some  wounded  vanity  and  more  timid- 
ity at  having  associated  his  own  name  with4  one,  who, 
however  formerly  glorious,  had  sunk  to  a  condition  so 
contemptible.  One  of  Rienzi's  fcrst  acts  on  his  arrival 
st  Avignon  was  to  inquire  if  his  old  friend  and  admirer 

to  the  suspicion  that  she  had  been  corrupted  by  some  of  his  enemies  among 
*•  Roam  clergy.  Yet  both  his  wife  and  his  daughters  he  hopes  at  the 
•d  will  become  Sisters  of  St  Clare  (the  femaje  Franciscans).  There  are 
>ee>e  tender  parental  provisions  about  his  son,  whom  he  consigns  to  the 
«■»  ef  the  Spiritual  brethren.  —  Apud  Papencordt,  p.  74. 
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w*s  in,  th$  city.  ,;"  Perhaps,"  Writes  Petrarch,  "he 
pupppsed  fh$t  J  copld  be  of  fieffie*  ito.  Um;  lie  know 
not  how  totally  this  w$s  out  of  my  power ;  perhaps  it 
w*s  only  *  feelipg  of  our  forj»er  *tf  endstrip*"  u  Then 
qwe  Iflftly  tp  &is  cpwrt— I  afaonJd  not  say  earn*,  but 
was,  brojjgbt  ,a#.  a  prisoner  ~-rNicoJd$  Laurauiiu,  the 
once  foroudabje  Tribpne.of  Rowe,  whok  when  bo  might 
)^ys  diqd  in  die  Capitol  sdth>  ao  awsh  glory*  eodored 
hppri^nn^nta  #?#  by.  *  JJ<jhepvU»  (the  Emperor). 
ftfl^wd#  by  a  3Ww>«i#Ma  <Pppe  Rtewo*)*  to.  aa  to 
ipake  bintfplft  as  well,  as  t<he  *aipe  jiftd .  Republic  of 
Borne,  *f  lapghing-*tack,  Jt  fe  f^rhaps  inpre  generally 
knowp  than  J  should  wi$*b,  how  muich  my  pw^,^ 
ployed  ip  laifdipg  au<ji  exbotfisg  thU  o^n.  I  loved  his 
virtue,  I  praised  .his  de$jgp ;  I  congratulated  Italy;  I 
looked  forward  to  tb?  d<WHUPP  tf  •  the-  b49?sd  city  and 
the  peace  of  the>  pwldr  ....  Sop^o-  pf  my  epistles 
are  extant,  of  which  X  $up  pot  altogether;  ashamed,  fbr 
J  bad  uo  gift  of  propb^cy*  and  J  would  that  he  bad  no* 
pretended  to  t^e  gift  of*  propbeey  I  b»t,  at?  tbe  tifl&e  I 
wrote,  tfat  whjch  be  waq  doing  ajju}  appeared  abput  *o 
ojo  was,  npt  pply  worthy  of  my  grafse,  bpt  that  of  all 
!panki^d-r  A vp .  tbpsq  letter  them  \o  be :  cancelled  for 
one  tiling  alone,  because  h$  c^p^e  to  Hve  barely  raijier 
tban  die  vith  honor  ?  But  .thfu^  is  no  u*e,  in  di*?ps$ing 
impossibilities  j  I  pould  npt  destroy  tbepi  if  I  would , 
tbey  ^re  published,  tbey  fire  no  longer  in  giy  power. 
But  to  jpy  story.  IJmnble  find  despicable  that  man 
entered  the  court,  *vyho,  thropgbput  th#  world,  had 
made  the  wicked  tremble,  and  filled  the  good  with  jpy- 
ftd  hope  and  expectation ;  be  who  was  attended,  it  is 
said,  by  the  whole  Roman  people  and  the  chief  men  of 
the  cities  of  Jtaly,  my?  appeared  b^weeji  Jvyo  guards, 
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and  wkh  all  the  populace  .crowding  and  eager  to  sea 
tfaa  face  of  him  of  whoae  name  they  had  heard  fid 
much." 

'  A  oocunififlion  of  fchnee  ecclesiastics  was  appointed  to 
examine  what  punishment  ahould  be  inflicted  on  RienaL 
That  he  deserved  the  utmost  punishment  Petrarch  de* 
dares,  "  not  for  his  heresy,  but  for  having  abandoned 
bis  enterprise  when  he  had  conducted  it  with  so  much 
success;  for  having  betrayed  the  cause  of  liberty  by 
not  crushing  the  enemies  of  liberty."  Yet,  after  all, 
everything  in  this  extraordinary  man's  life  seems  des- 
tined to  be  strange  and  unexpected.  Rienzi  could 
scarcely  look  for  any  sentence  but  death,  death  at  the 
stake,  as  an  audacious  heretic,  or  perpetual  imprison- 
ment He  was  at  first  closely  and  ignominiously 
guarded  in  a  dungeon.  He  had  few  friends,  many 
enemies  at  Avignon.  He  was  even  denied  the  aid 
of  an  advocate.  Yet  the  trial  by  the  three  Cardinals 
was  not  pursued  with  activity.  Perhaps  Clement's 
approaching  death  inclined  him  to  indifference,  if  not 
to  mercy ;  then  his  decease  and  the  election  i«2 
of  a  new  Pope  distracted  public  attention.  The  charge 
of  heresy  seems  to  have  quietly  dropped.  Petrarch 
began  to  dare  to  feel  interest  in  his  fate ;  he  even  ven- 
tured to  write  to  Rome  to  urge  the  intercession  of  the 
people  in  his  behalf.  Rome  was  silent ;  but  Avignon 
•eemed  suddenly  moved  in  his  favor.  Rumor  spread 
abroad  that  Rienzi  was  a  great  poet ;  and  the  whole 
Papal  court,  the  whole  city,  at  this  first  dawn  of  let- 
tew,  seemed  to  hold  a  poet  as  a  sacred,  almost  super- 
natural being.  u  It  would  be  a  sin  to  put  to  death  a 
°*n  skilled  in  that  wonderful  art."  Rienzi  was  con- 
demned to  imprisonment;   but   imprisonment  neither 
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too  ignominious  nor  painful.  A  chain,  indeed,  aronnd 
bis  leg  was  rivetted  to  the  wall  of  his  dungeon.  Bat 
his  meals  were  from  the  remnants  of  the  Pope's  table 
distributed  to  the  poor.  He  had  his  Bible  and  his 
Livy,  perhaps  yet  unexhausted  visions  of  future  dis- 
tinction, which  strangely  enough  came  to  pass. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

INNOCENT  VL 

Thb  terrible  Black  Plague  had  startled  the  volup- 
tuous court  of  Avignon  to  seriousness.  The  last 
act  of  Clement  VI.  was  one  of  papal  wisdom  and  of 
earnest  religion.  He  had  not  set  the  example  of 
Christian  courage  and  devotion  to  the  distresses  of 
the  more  than  decimated  people  (two  thirds,  it  wan 
■aid,  of  the  population  .in  Languedoc  and  Provenqe 
had  perished  *),  but  he  dared  to  admire  that  virtue  in 
others  which  he  displayed  not  in  himself.  The  clergy 
too  had  mostly  stood  aloof  during  these  dreary  times 
in  terror  and  in  apathy.  The  Mendicant  Friars  alone 
were  everywhere,  braving  contagion  by  the  sick-bed,  in 
the  church,  in  the  church-yard  ;  praying  with  the  peo- 
ple, praying  for  die  people,  praying  over  their  bodies, 
which  owed  to  them  alone  decent  interment.  The 
grateful  people  repaid  them  with  all  they  could  bestow* 

>  March  writes  of  it  (it  swept  away  hi*  Laura)—  . 


u  JbuapUs  Mrftam  qaldnft,  I 
Viz  habitant  fldem:  tttptrtmi  si  forts  tupoUst 
N«tMBi  flwdo  Avto  pinat  impooatv  nrando." 

Tht*KpktoUAd  selpsum  w  is  at  once  mors  true  and  throughout  i 


I  qafttan,  qooo«nip»  ptibtitlafeot* 
ijmwmAw^  eontorbapt  aelaa  :  perplex*  fljcvMt 
Tempi*  fwnunt,  ptodmqtM  dmnl  tim  honor*  cadaver 
auajaeak" 
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Alms,  oblations,  bequests,  funeral  dues,  poured  upon 
them,  and  upon  them  alone.  The  clergy  took  alarm ; 
they  found  themselves  everywhere  supplanted  in  the 
affections  of  men,  in  their  wills,  in  the  offerings  at  the 
altar.  The  very  dead  seemed  to  reject  them,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  seek  the  church-yards  of ,  the  Friars  for  their 
holy  rest.  They  began  to  clamor,  even  more  loudly 
than  heretofore,  against  these  invasions  of  their  rights. 
The  cardinals,  many  bishops,,  a  multitude  ,pf  the  secular 
"dergjr,  thrdngfetf  to  Avignon  ;  they  demanded*  tike  sup- 
pression of  the  Mendicants.  By  whrit  authority  did 
they  preach,  hear  confessions,  intercept  the  alms  of  the 
coMiBtory  of  feithflil,  even  the  burial  dues  of  their  flocks  ? 
l*gn*t.  ^jje  Consistory  sat,  not  one  was  present  who 
dared  to  lift  his  Voice  in  fdVor  of  th6  Friars.  The 
Pbpe  fofee  t  the  Tope  might  Well  know  of  what  incal- 
culable importance  were  the  Mendicants  to  hid  own 
power,  but  he!  might!  &W  at  this  time  have  had  more 
generous,  morfe  jtfous  motives!  He  defended  them  with 
imposmg  eloquence  Against  their  adversaries.  At  the 
close  of  his  spee'eh  lie  turned  to  the  prelates  i'a  And  if 
"the  Friars  were  not  to  preach  to  the  people,  what  would 
ye  preach?  Humility?  you,  tne  proudest,  the  mo3t 
disdainful,  tbe  most  magnificent  among  all  the  estates 
of  men,1  who  ride  abroad  in  procession  on  your  stately 
palfreys!  Poverty?' ye  who  are  so  greedy,  86  ohdti- 
nate  in  the  jrtiWuit  of  gain,  that  all  the  prebends  and 
benefices  of  the  world  will  not  satiate  your  avidity ! 
Chastity  ?  of  this  I  say  nothing  1  God  knows  your 
TSVes,  how  your  bodies  are  pampered  with  pleasures. 
If  you  hate  the  Begging  From*  and  dose  your  doors 
against  them*  it  is  that  they  may  not  see  your  lives ; 
you  had  rather  waste  you!1  wealth  on  panders  and  rut 
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fians  than  on  Mendicants*  Be  not  surprised  that  the 
Friars  receive-  teqneste  made  in  the  time  of  the  fatal 
mortality,  they  who  took  the  charge  of  parishes  de- 
serted by  their  pastors,  out  of  .which  they  drew,  coo* 
verts  to  their  houses  of  prayer,  house*  of  prayer  and 
of  bono*  to  the  Church,  not  seats  of  vobtptuousn&s 
and  testify*"  So  went  forth  to  the  world  the  debate 
in  the  Consistory  at  Avignon*1 

Tel  Clement  VI.,  not  long  before  his  death,2  had 
filled  up  the  oonckre  with  French  prelates;  twelve 
were  appointed  at  once  in  the  interests  of  the  King  df 
France*  The  King  of  England,  mow,  fay  the  victory 
at  Oocy  and  by  conquest,  master  of  gre*t  part  of 
France,  had  in  Tain  demanded  bne  plaoew*    The  r*> 

1  Continuetor  of  Nangis,  sub  ann. 

*  There  are  two  terrible*  satires  by  Petrarch  agamst  Clement  VI.  The 
frit  m  BcUgnedhe  sixth)  between  PamehJmt  (St Peter)  and  Micio  (Pofe 
dement).  Pamphilus,  whom  Micio  in  his  unblushing  effrontery  insults  by 
openly  avowing  his  love  of  gold  and  pleasure,  and  by  comparing  himself 
with  St,  Petaf,  breaks  oat  in  these  Duets  / 

**  lnvittt  post  fiocta  orooevt.  posttectwaMnua, 
SuppUeram  biwe!  quin  poUa#«4ne  fine  dolores 
C&reertfc  ttternl,  vel  Si  quldf  trfrtfen  usqutin  est 
Sen*  ftnfiee,  Ages,  Itondnofliie  tagnto  Jbenlgvo." 

fbe  seoond  (Bdogoe  VH-)  fe  between  Mioio  ( Jope  Glqment)  and  Bpi  or 
Epicureanism,  who  in  the  warmest  language  declare  their  mutual,  insep- 
arable attachment. 

*VH.eptid  Bah*.  The  seventh  Btdqgue  el  fetrareh  also  contains  the 
aoflt  bate*  descriptions  of  the  Cardinals  who  formed  the  Conclave  on.  the 
death  of  dement.  De  Sade  (lil.  pp.  14&  and*  SVff)  boasted  that  he  could 
fairish  the  key  to  the  whole  satire,  sad  show  the  original  of  every  due  of 
the  portraits  drawn  in  such  sharp  and  ha^efUl  lineaments,  but  he  abstained, 
not  perhaps  without  some  recollection  that  they  were  French  (iardinao. 
It  dweus  chie0y,m  no  modest  terms,  oil  their  volnptnousnees.  Of  +oe  be 
■fas 

"  Tames  omnia  tnrbai 
Septa  reran*,  mmasque  rfnlt  eorttir*  qnleks 
Soamlfai  tab  noeto  eej>fM<" 
Of  another: 

"Uqafoirhlohirtu" 


J 
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mains  of  the  deceased  Pope  were  attended  to  their 
final  resting-place  at  Chaise  Dien  in  Auvergne,  by  five 
cardinals,  one  his  brother,  three  his  nephews,  one  his 
oomim*  kinsman.  The  Conclave  looked  at  first  to 
John  Boielli,  General  of  the  Carthusian  Ordei;,  a  man 
of  profound  learning  and  piety.  The  Cardinal  Talley- 
rand Perigord  warned  them,  that  under  his  austere  rule 
their  noble  horses  would  in  a  few  days  be  reduced  to 
draw  wagons  or  to  toil  before  the  plough.  They  passed 
a  law  by  unanimous  consent  which  would  have  raided 
the  College  of  Cardinals  to  a  dominant,  self-elected 
aristocracy,  superior  to  the  Pope.  The  Pope  could 
create  no  Cardinal  till  the  number  was  reduced  to  six- 
teen, nor  increase  the  number  beyond  twenty.  Nor 
could  he  nominate  these  Cardinals  without  the  consent 
of  the  whole,  or  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  Conclave. 
Without  their  consent  he  could  neither  depose  nor  put 
under  arrest  any  Cardinal,  nor  seize  or  confiscate  their 
property.  The  Cardinals  were  to  enjoy,  according  to 
the  statute  of  Nicolas  IV.,  one  half  of  all  the  revenues 
of  the  Papal  See.1  All  swore  to  observe  this  statute ; 
some  with  the  reservation  if  it  was  according  to  law. 

The  election  fell  on  Stephen  Auhert,  a  Limousin,  a 
imxxwntvi.  distinguished  Canon  lawyer,  Bishop  of  Cler- 
Dto.is.ioi.  mont#     tj^  g^  act  Q£  innocent  VL  was  to 

release  himself  from  his  oath,  to  rescind,  and  declare 
null  and  illegal,  this  statute  of  the  Conclave.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  redress  some  of  the  abuses  under  the  rule  of 
his  predecessor.  He  was  more  severe  and  discriminat- 
ing in  his  preferments ;  he  compelled  residence :  he 
drove  away  a  great  part  of  the  multitude  of  bishops 
and  beneficed  clergy  who  passed  their  time  at  Avignon 

*  Baynaldiia,  a.  d.  1369,  c  xxiz 
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in  luxury  and  in  the  splendor  of  the  papal  court  One 
instance  was  recorded  of  his  conduct  A  favorite  chap- 
lain presented  his  nephew,  quite  a  youth,  for  prefer- 
ment "  One  of  the  seven  benefices  whiqh  you  hold," 
said  the  Pope,  "will  suit  him  well."  The  chaplain 
looked  grave  and  iqeianchptyv  The  Pope  compelled 
him  to  choose  the  three  bestofhis  retraining  benefices: 
"with  the  other  three  I  shall  be  able  to  reward  three 
of  the  poor  and  deserving  clergy."1  But  for  the  nep- 
otism, which  seemed  the  inalienable  infirmity  of  the 
whole  succession,  Innocent  VI.  had  escaped  that  oblo- 
quy, which  is  so  loud  against  almost  all  the  Avignonese 
pontiffi.  The  times  were  favorable  to  his  peaceful  and 
dignified  rule :  his  reign  of  neasly  ten  years  was  un- 
eventful, or  rather  the  great  events  disturbed  not  the 
temporal  or.  religious  tranquillity  of  the  Pope.  John, 
King  of  France,  a  prisoner  after  the  battle  of  ^^  ^ 
Poitiers,  was  Joo  weak  to  exercise  any  de-  Bn«Uind- 
grading  tyranny  over  the  Pope ;  and  though  French  at 
heart,  by  birth  and  by  interest,  Innocent  was  too  pru- 
dent to  attempt  to  enforce  his  offers  of  mediation  by 
ecclesiastical  censures  against  Edward  or  his  son  the 
Black  Prince.  Once  indeed  the  course  of  victory 
brought  the  younger  Edward  to  the  foot  of  the  .bridge 
of  Avignon  (the  Pope  had  taken  the  precaution  of  en- 
circling the  city  with  strong  fortifications).  The  bor- 
der districts  of  Aquitaine,  which  the  King  of  France 
was  required  to  surrender,  would  have  included  many 
of  the  southern  bishoprics  in  the  English  province. 
England  would  have  been  in  dangerous  approximation 
to  Avignon.1    Bands  of  English  adventurers  burned 

lVitiL  apod  Bains. 

1  Daring  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  VI.  there  is  scarcely  an  historical 
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St.  Esprit  and  Mondragon  ;  and  trere  only  bought  off 
by  a  large  sam  of  money.1 

Charles  IT.  was-  undisputed  Emperor-;  his  prtidetiee 
TheEmpm  or  his  want  of  atoblfion  kept  Wttf  ih  dutrftd 
ChMl8f^  submission  to  the  Pope.*  He  deterfluAed  to 
observe  nearly  to  the  letter  the  hmnitfetirig  agrebmtt&t, 
by  which  he  was  to  enter  Rome  only  to  be  browned, 
and  to  Ifeave  it  thfe  ittsttmt  that  fcereirtony  was  otfen  He 
descended  Into  Italy  with  A  small  squadron  of  horse. 
Notwithstanding  the  urgent  entreattesr  and  -  tempting 
offers  of  the  Ghibiffihe  chieftains'  y  irttwitfoftandfog  a 
vigorous  and  eloquent  remonstrance  of  Pefrardi,  whose 
poetic  imagination  would  have  raised  him  Into  a  deliin- 
erer,  a  champidn  of  the  mrity  of  Italy,  as  Danie  Henry 
of  Luxemburg ;  Charles  pursued  his  inglorious  course, 
and  quietly  retired  beyond  the  Alps,  virtually  abaticton'- 
ing  all  the  imperial  rights  in  Italy. 

Charles  IV.,  despised  by  many  for  his  ignominious 
subservience  to  the  Pope,  and  his  total  withdrawal  from 

document  in  the  Papal  correspondence ;  it  consists  almost  wholly  of  dis- 
pensations for  holding  pluralities,  decision*  on  convent  property,  dispensa- 
tions ft*  ratrriagsj  V.TCJtlv.  p.  3*8 1  is  a  lector  to  the  frince  vf  Wales* 
his  men  had  taken  Jfybertde  Veyrac,  canon  of  purges,  and  plundered 
him.  stay  4, 1366:  Safe-conduct,  is  requested  for  his  Legates,  sent  to  en- 
treat peace,  P/  S5tt  Is  a  curious'  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London:  *  1*t 
tongue  ofterids  trebly  by  a  li&jQbd,  tor  neighbor,  «*d  ourselves,'*  The 
Pope  was  accused  as  though  "  non  mediatoris  partes  assumpsimos  sed  Uir- 
batlonis  egimus.'"  The  Bishop  of  London  had'  not  contradicted  tbeafc 
wicked  tumors,  — Vllleneuve^  June  18,  lift,    See.  ibUawintf  letters* 

i  The  Pope  (June  24, 1346)  writes  to  his  Vicar  in  the  March  of  Ancona 
about  English  troops  (condottieri?)  making  irruptions'  mto  the  territory  of 
St.  Pete*.  EiigMah  cruisers  had  seised  a  Neapolitan  and  GanoaWresM 
with  Papal  affects  on  board.  There:  is  a  Jettec  ((Jet  IMty  {Raising  the 
noble  conduct  of  the  Black  Prince  to  his  priponer,  King  John.  See  also 
vther  singularly  mtek  letters  io  the  ttlack  Prince.  ^  March,  ftSBJ 

*Ockham  described  Charles  IV.  as  "mandpiam  Avinonensium  sac* 
rificulorum  a  quibus  imperium  emerat"  —  Quoteft  \a  WdMi  fiectfatea, 
fc.4S6.  ... 
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Italian  poRties,  nevertheless,  by  one  sagacious  or  fortw- 
nate  measure  terminated  the  long  strife  between  tlie 
Papacy  and  the  Empire.  The  fktnous  Golden  Bull 
seemed  only  to  fi*  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  elec- 
tors. It  deekf6d  the  electoraV  dignity  t6  be  attached 
forever  to  certain  hereditary  and  indivisible  fiefe*  Be- 
fore this  time  the  severance  <)f  those  fiefe  had  HplHf  up 
the  right  among  many  competit6*£r.  It  thus  raised  thfe 
electoral  office  to  a  pectuW  and'  transcendent  heighi 
It  gave  to  the  Seven,  the  fbW  lay  fiefi,  Bohemia,  Sax- 
ony, Brandenburg,  the  Palatinate,  and  the  three  great 
archbishoprics,  the  full,  abeohtte,  unlimited'  power  of 
election.  It  did  not  deny,  but  k  did  Hot  acknowledge, 
any  right  of  interposition  in  the  Pope,  either  to  control 
the  election  or  to  reftise  hW  confirmation.  Germany 
had  the  sole,  unquestioned  privilege  t&  electing  the 
King  of  the  Romans  f  that  appellation  sunh  into  a  mere 
tide  of  honor) ;  tho  King  of  the  Romans  became  EmL 
peror,  but  Emperor  of  Germany.  *  On  Italy,  the  great 
cause  of  contention  between  Pdpes  and  Eta*  a.d.  ism. 
perors,  the  Golden  Bull  Was  silent.  Innocent,  whether 
he  had  the  wisdom  t6  discern  the  ultiiw&te  bearings  of 
this  great  act,  raised  no  protest.  His  acquiescence  was 
tacit,  but  still  it  was  aequiesctenee. 

Innoeent  Vfc.,  by  the  prndent  or  i«ppy  choice  of  his 
legate;  the  martial  Cardinal  -ZBgrdio  Albornofe,  Ateh<- 
bbhop  of  Toledo,  restored  the  papa?  influence,  v/hfcfi 
had  been  almost  lost,  at  least  in  Southern  Italy.  When 
Albornoz  toot  the  field,  all  Romagna  v?a«  in  ^  flWjMl 
the  hands  of  the  old  Roman  baron*  or  fleree  to*™* 
«nd  lawtess  militaiy  fcdverifurete.  -The  papal  banner 
htmg  only  on  tie  walk  of  two  cfesttes,  Montefiascone 
■nd  Montefalcone.     Petty  tyrants  of  either  class  had 


j 
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seized  the  cities ;  Giovanni  del  Vico,  nominally  Prefect 
A.».i868.  of  Rome,  occupied  on  his  own  account  the 
greater  part  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  even 
Viterbo.  In  a  prison  at  Avignon  Albornoz  found 
perhaps  his  moat;  useful  ally,  no  less  than  the  Tribune 
BienzL 

Who  could  have  supposed  that  this  man,  hardly 
bimml  escaped  from  death  as  a  dangerous  usurper  of 
the  papal  authority,  and  who  had  endeavored  to  incite 
the  Emperor  to  reduce  the  papal  power  within  the 
strict  limits  of  papal  jurisdiction,  that  the  writer  of 
those  stern  and  uncompromising  invectives,  against  the 
desertion  of  Italy  by  the  Popes,  the  unsparing  castigator 
of  the  vices  of  the  ;  clergy*  the  heaven-appointed  re- 
former (as  he  asserted)  of  the  Church,  the  harbinger 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  he  should 
emerge  from  his  dungeon,  to  reappear  in  Italy  as  the 
follower  of  die  papal  Legalp,  and  reaspume  the  supreme 
government  in.  Rome  with  the  express  sanction  of  the 
Pope*  Such,  hpwever,  ware  the  unparalleled  vicissi- 
tudes in  the  life  of  RienssL  Since  the  fall  of  the  Trib- 
une Rome  had  returned  to  her.  miserable  anarchy. 
For  a  time  two  Senators  chosen,  out  of  the  nobles,  for 
Bom6#  another  period  a  popular  leader  namea*  Ceiv 

**»»**•  rone,  held  thp  government  4*ec°nd  Trib- 
une had  arisen*  Baroncelli,  who  attempted  to  found  a 
new  republic  on  the  model  of  that  of  Florence ;  but  the 
fall  of  Baroncelli  ijad  been  almost  as  rapid  as  his  rfcei 
Plague  and  earthquake  had  visited  the  city ;  and  though 
the  Jubilee  had  drawn  thousands  of  pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  poured  wealth;  into  her  bosom, 
this  wealth  had  been  but  a  new  object  of  strife,  faction, 
and  violence. 
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Riertri  bad  been  released  from  prison..  The  Papal 
court  began  to  think  that  under  the  judicious  ^,^^1* 
guidance  of  Albornoz,  Rienzi's  advice  andtaI1*^ 
knowledge  of  Italy  and  Rome  might  be  of  use  to  the 
Papal  cause.  The  Vice-Legate  in  Rome,  too,  Hugo 
Harpagon,  represented  that  his  sufferings  had  no  doubt 
taught  Rienzi  wisdom,  that  he  Bad  abandoned  his  old 
fentastic  dreams  of  innovation ;  his  name  was  still  pop- 
ular in  Rome,  he  might  be  employed  to  counteract  the 
dominant  impiety  and  evil.  The  nlore  immediate  ob- 
ject appears  to  have  been  to  use  him  as  an  opponent  to. 
BaronceHi,  who  had  usurped  the  office  and  title  of 
Tribune.  Harpagon  requested  that  he  might  be  sent 
to  Rome. 

Rienzi,  weary  of  his  long  incarceration  and  long  in* 
activity,  embraced  the  offer  without  reluctance.  So 
was  he  now  to  share  in  that  work,!  which  he  had  said 
in  <me  of  his  addreues  to  Charles  IV.,  would  be  much 
more  easy,  more  safe,  and  more  congenial  to  his  dispo- 
sition ;  to  reduce  distracted  Italy  to  unity  and  peace  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Mother  die  Church,  rather  than, 
in  the  interests  of  the  Empire.1  Ere  his  arrival,  Bar- 
oocdli  had  already  fkllen.  Albornoi,  who  perhaps  had 
formed  a  sounder  estimate  of  Rienzi's  character,  re- 
tained him  in  his  own  camp.  There  Rienzi  cast  the 
spell  of  his  eloquence  over  two  distinguished  youths, 
Arimbaldo,  a  lawyer,  and  Brettone,  a  knight,  brothers 
of  the  celebrated  and  formidable  Fra  Moreale,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  great  Free  Company. 

On  Moreale  in  some  degree  depended  the  fate  of  Ro* 
magna  and  of  Rome.     Out  of  the.  books  of 
his  youthful  studies,  the  companions  of  his ' 

>  See  Ftpeneorit,  p.  ttfc 
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dispel  prison,  Livy  and  the  Bibb,  Abe  Tribute  filled 
his  young  partisan*  with  bio  lofty  notions  of  the  great- 
ness of  Rome,  and  infatuated  them,  by  splendid  prom* 
isee  of  advancement  They,  lent  bin*  tfOBsidexeble 
sums  of  money,  and  enabled,  him  Jx>  borrow  mora. 
He  appeared,  accompanied  by  these  yowtbf ,  «wd  in  a 
gorgeous  dress,1  before  the  Legate,  and  demanded  to 
be  invested  in  tie  deputy  of  Sewajtojr  of.  Ro&e,  Tb* 
Papal  authority  wae>  yet  aok^wiftdgftd  iti  JRotil*  by  tk* 
factions  Nobles.,  lb  seemed  a  ;ftwr*ble  opportunity, 
and  worth  the  hazard.  In  the  name  of  the  Church 
Albornoz  appointed  Rienad  Senator  of  Rome,  With  » 
few  troops'  the  Senator  advanced,  ami  in  *  short  time 
was  once  more  master  of  the  scene  of  his  former  power 
and  glory* 

>  'But  Riesra  Jiad  noti  learnt  wisdoai.  He  was  again 
nit  mie.  bewildered  by  the  intoxication  of  .power ;  be 
returned  to  his  old  pomp  and  his  fetal  luxury*  He  ex- 
torted the  restoration  of  his  confiscated  property,  and 
wasted  it  in  idle  expenditure*  He  was  constantly  en- 
circled by.  his  armed  guard ;  he  passed  hia  time  in  aoisj 
drunken  banquets.^  His  person  I  became  grow,  hateful* 
and  repulsive.2    Again  called  cm  to  show  his  military 

'  *  The  Roman  biographtr,  wbo  meam  to  h*ra  baea  sa  eye-witaesa,  de- 
scribes hi*  splendid  J*tire  with  minute  particularity. 

2  The  Roman  biographer  i*  again  our  authority.  u  Formerly  1)6  was  so- 
ber, temperate,  abstemious;  he  had  now' become  an  Inordinate  •tankers' 
.  ...  he  was  always  eating  confectionery  and  drinking.  It  was  a  tarribla 
thin^  to  be  forced  to  ste  him  (horribile  cosa  era  pofcere  patire  di  viderlo). 
They  said  that  in  person  he  was  of  old  quite  meagre,  he  had  become  enor- 
mously fat  (grasso  sterminataine6te)t  htf  haa  a  bally  Bke  a  tun;  jovfai,  likt 
aj)  Asiatic  Abbot  (habea  una  veatresca  tonna,  joviala,  a  modp  de-uno  Ab- 
bate  Asiano).  (Another  JUS.  reads  Abbate  Asinino.)  He  was  full  of  shin- 
ing flesh  (carbuncles?),  like  a  peacock  —  red,  and  with  a  long1  beard;  alt 
face  was-  always  fchanging;  ft*  eyes  would  auddenTy  )dndle  fits  opt;  bit 
understanding,  too,  kindled  in  fitful  flashes  like  fire  (cosi  se  mutava  suo  in- 
tallatto  ttmeniocoK'  —  Aiiiiilliiml^^lt-Xtakxii.  p.  024. 
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pwrot  tgai&ft  the,  refractory  CoJonua*,  he  waa  again 
foqnd  wtfqtii^  The  stem  «ad  equal  vigor  which  had 
tefow&rfiP  a  QoituriajKfcttg  raajmty  to  hi*  wild  justice, 
ww  seemed  to  turn  to  -  caprice  and  wantonness  of 
power.  His  great  measure  by  which  ha  appeared  de* 
termined,  this  time  at  least,  to  escape  the  imputation  of 
pusillanimity  as  shrinking  from  the  extermination  of 
his  enemies,  was  sullied  with  ingratitude,  as  well  as 
treachery.  The  execution  of  Fra  Moreale,  the  brother 
of  the  youths  to  whom  he  had  been  so  deeply  indebted 
(Moreale  he  had  perfidiously  seized),  revolted  rather 
than  awed  the  public  mind.  The  second  government 
of  Rienzi  was  an  unmitigated  tyranny,  and  Death  <* 
ended  in  his  murder  in  a  popular  insurrec- a.d.  1364. 
tion.  With  the  cry  of  "Long  live  the  people  "was 
now  mingled  "  Death  to  the  Tribune,  to  the  traitor 
Rienzi."  His  body  was  treated  with  the  most  shame- 
ful indignities. 

Cardinal  Albornoz  proceeded  calmly,  sternly,  in  his 
coarse.  In  a  few  years  he  had  restored  the  Papal 
power  in  almost  all  the  cities  of  Romagna,  in  Rome 
itself.  Once  he  was  rashly  recalled  ;  all  fell  back  into 
its  old  confusion.  On  the  return  of  Albornoz,  who 
was  equally  formidable  in  the  darkest  intrigue  a.».  1858 
and  the  fiercest  conflict  of  arms,  the  Papal  authority 
resinned  its  predominance. 

Just  before  his  death,  Innocent  VI.  received  the  grate- 
ful intelligence,  that  long-rebellious  Rome  had  Rome  rob- 
at  last  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  m,to' 
Pope.      The   only   condition    was    that    the    dreaded 
Cardinal  Albornoz  should  not  bear  sway  within  the 
city. 

The  magnificent  tomb  of  Innocent  VI.  in   Ville- 
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neuve,  the  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  re- 
mains to  bear  witness  to  the  wealth  and  splendor  of  the 
most  powerful  and  most  prudent  of  the  Avignonese 
Pontiffs ;  the  fame  of  the  meet  pious  he  must  leave 
to  his  successor. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

URBAN  V. 

On  the  death  of  Innocent  VI,  twenty  Cardinals  met 
in  Conclave.  Mutual  jealousies  would  not  o«t  28,  i«a. 
permit  them  to  elect  one  of  their  own  order :  yet  it 
seemed  so  strange  that  they  should  go  beyond  that 
circle,  that  the  election  of  Urban  V.  was  attributed 
to  direct  inspiration  from  God.1  The  choice  fell  on 
William  Grimoard,  Abbot  of  St.  Victor  ii.  urban  v. 
Marseilles,  then  on  a  mission  in  Italy,  and  yet  un~ 
inspected  of  Italian  attachments.  William  heard  the 
tidings  of  the  death  of  Innocent  at  Florence.  He 
exclaimed,  that  if  a  Pope  were  elected  who  should 
restore  the  seat  of  St.  Peter  tp  Italy,  and  crush  the 
tyrants  in  Romagna,  he  should  die  content.  Had  this 
speech,  bruited  abroad  in  Italy,  been  heard  in  Avig- 
non, William  Gritnoard  had  never  ascended  the  Papal 
throne. 

Urban  V*.  (be  took  this  name)  excelled  in  the  better 
qualities  of  a  Benedictine  monk.     He   en-  cuawete* 
forced  severe  discipline  upon  the  Conclave,  the  court, 
the  clergy.2    He  discountenanced  the  pomp  and  lux- 

1  Petrarch  boldly  asserts  that  the  election  was  supernatural;  that  such 
■en  as  the  Cardinals  could  only  have  been  overruled  by  the  Holy  Spirit  If 
•■spend  their  own  jealousies  and  ambition;  that  the  object  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  the  elevation  of  a  Pope  who  should  return  to  Borne.  —  Compare 
TH.  L 

1  See  authorities  in  the  four  lives  in  Balusiua. 
▼ol.  vii.  14 
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ury  of  the  Cardinals,  and  would  endure  no  factions. 
He  introduced  into  the  court  the  most  rigid  order, 
and  impartial  justice.  He  punished  the  abuses  among 
the  lawyers  practising  in  these  courts,  and  cut  short 
their  profitable  delays.  He  set  himself  against  con- 
cubinage in  all  orders,  especially  the  clergy.  He  con- 
demned usurers,  and  obliged  certain  of  that  craft  to 
regorge  200,000  florins.  He  mulcted  and  expelled  all 
wlib  were  guflt^  of  feimfohy  frotti  Ms  eouvt.  H*  Odtn- 
peTM  <hose  'Wb6  Had  trtrtimtlaffed  many  fceriefces  to 
surrender  all  wlMi  they  Could  rtot  >serVe  in  person* 
He  was  rigid  in  examining  the  attainments  and  fmonds 
of  those  whom  He  ^ferred.  Me  wa*  a  munificent 
patron  of  learned  men ;  maintained  irt  his  friwi  ♦ex- 
pense one  thousand  scholars  at  <Ufferewt  ■universities'; 
he  was  constancy  supplying  them  Nvith  'books.  At 
MontpelKer,  :the  great  school  of  WedScirie,  lie  ^fbtmded 
and  endowed  a  noble  college.  He  was  not  chsvged 
wfth  avarice,  he  imposed  "no  unnsittd  subsidies  •;  he  ww 
liberal  to  the  -floor.1  With  the* exception  of  1m  brother, 
whom  he  made  Bis* hop  of  A^gnow,  tttid^ait  the  request 
of  fhe  Conclave,  K^ardihsll^and  one  nephew,  <a  man  of 
merit,  he  advanced  none  of  his  kmdred.  'He  kept 'bis 
lay  relatives  in  their  proper  sphere  ;  a  nephew  married 
tihe  daughter  of  a  merchant -at  Marseilles.  He  'estab- 
lished a  kind  of  secret  literal  'and  'reHgious  inspection 
throughout  Christendom,  and  infvrted  to  hfe' court  ite- 
votft  And  discreet  men  of 'different  nations.  From  then 
he  obtained  knowledge  of  the  life  and  morals  of  the 
more  notable  men  in  all  realms. 

Pope  Urban  V.  might  stand  aloof  in  dignified  seclu- 
sion from  temporal  affairs,  except  in  Italy.     The  King 
*YU.letW. 
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rf  France  was  m  too  low  a  condition  to  enforce  any  tin* 
becoming  sabfrrission ;  the  King  of  England  8tateof 
•tto  strong  -far  the  Pope  even  to  resent  the  *"***- 
trigevons  measures  -of  ihe  English  Parliament  in  limita- 
tion of  die  Papal  powefc.     T k*  Emperor  Charles  IV., 
after  the  Golden  ft  nll^  demeaned  frimseflf  almost  as  a  will- 
ing ^vassal  iof -the  Holy  Bee.     The  old  antagonists  of  the 
Popedom,  the  Viscowtfe,  weife  almost  alone  in  open  hos- 
tility with  the  Pope.    The  head  lof-tbat  'house  or  itkiar. 
fed  united  m  himself  the  spiritual  and  civil  supremacy 
in  Italy:1    John^  Archbishop  of  Milan,  ruled  as  Sorer- 
eigft,  'headed  his  armies  as  'General,  invaded  his  neigh- 
bor* an  an  independent  potentate.    The  warlike  Le£- 
ttte,  Aibotfnofc,  ftilly  occupied  >in  the  SotitH,  *ke-wbw>dii; 
TMjwcted  the  warlike  Archbishop.     The  Archbishop 
4bcmd  it   polidc  to  maintain    peace  witlh  Atbounoz. 
The  death  of  the  Airchbishop  Heft  Ms  territories  to  be 
divided  *>etweeto  his  three  nephe**.      The  eWer,  the 
froktpfcittis  -Matteo,  soon  flied  of  debfcochery,  oa.vism. 
or  poisoned  by  Ws  two  brothel*,  Beundboand  Galeatoo, 
wfeo  .dreaded  the  eflfect  of  those  debaucheries  tin  thwart- 
■iag  their  loftier  amtoitfom  .  >Bernabo  sought  to  advance 
his  power  by  intrigue  and  arms.    fGoleaztto  /had  < bought 
Ihe  <kughter  of  tbe  King  of  tFratiee,  Isabella  of  Va- 
Ws,  as  a  bride  fer  'bis  edn.     He  ^fterVwards  wedded  his 
daughter  to  Uon41/Iihihe  of  Okrence^soniof  Edward 
HI.    Bernabo  hadfbeeiv  ekpelled  frclm  Bologna  by  the 
Cardinal  Alborfle&>;  he  fakd  besieged  the  city  in  vain: 
he  was  thra  in  open  war  with  the  Church.  A.p.im 
Almost  the  -first  act  of  Urbta  V.  was  to  (fulminate  a 
BaU  against  Bernabo;8  summoning  him  to  appear  at 

l  Samoodi,  R^publiques  Italiennes,  vi.  c.  43. 
"•the  BoHin^Uyriaklufr. 
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Avignon  in  March  to  hear  his  sentence.  The  charges 
were  sufficiently  awful,  debaucheries  and  cruelties,  diar 
bolic  hatred  of  the  Church.  He  had  forced  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan  to  kneel  before  him,  and  fiercely  asked 
him  whether  he  knew  not  that  Bernabo  Viaconti  was 
ortn^rf  Pope*  Emperor,  and  Sovereign  in  hie  own 
BawaK>*  territories ;  that  neither  Emperor  nor  God 
could  do  anything  against  his  will.  He  had  cast  the 
Archbishop  into  prison ;  he  had  published  a  prohibition 
to  all  his  subjects,  under  pain  of  being  burned,  to  seek 
any  act  of  pardon  from  the  Papal  court,  <or  from  the 
Pope's  Legate,  to  make  them  any  payment,  or  to  take 
counsel  with  them.  He  would  admit  no  presentation 
of  the  Pope  to  bishopric  or  abbacy.  He  had  contempt- 
uously opened,  publicly  torn*  and  trampled  on  sundry 
writings  and  ordinances  of  the  Holy  See.  ThiB  was 
not  the  worst ;  he  had  burned  priests  and  monks  m 
iron  cages;  beheaded  or  tortured  others  to  death; 
bored  the  ears  of  a  pious  Franciscan  with  a  red-hot 
iron ;  compelled  a  priest  at  Parma  to  mount  a  lofty 
tower  and  pronounce  an  anathema  against  Pope  Inno- 
cent VI.  and  his  Cardinals ;  he  had  seised  with  insatiar 
hie  rapacity  the  goods  of  the  .Church. 

Bernabo,  as  might  be  expected,  appeared  not  in 
Avignon.  The  Pope  declared  him  exeomnmnioate,  and 
all  who  aided  and  abetted  him  involved,  in  his  excom- 
munication. He  knelt  and  invoked,  Christ  himself,  thfe 
apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  all  the  host  of 
heaven,  that  this  bloody  and  misbelieving  tyrant  might 
be  punished  in  the  world  to  come  as  in  this  world.  He 
ordered  a  crusade  to  be  preached  throughout  Italy 
against  the  Visconti. 

But  in  Italy,  even  from  an  .Italian,  Pope,  these  ter* 
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rific  words  had  worn  out  all  their  magic ;  from  a  foreign 
Pope  hated  by  the  Italians  as  an  alien,  despised  as  the 
vassal  of  France,  even  of  fallen  France,  they  were  ut- 
terly disregarded.  Bernabo,  this  monster  of  wicked- 
ness, found  no  difficulty  in  purchasing  peace  by  aban- 
doning his  groundless  claims  on  Bologna.  Even  Urban 
V.  must  close  his  eyes  to  the  crimes-  of  the  Visconti. 

The  state  of  Italy  was  doubtless  among  the  motives 
which  induced  Pope  Urban  to  meditate  the  restoration 
of  the  Papal  See  to  Rome.     The  reign  of  each  succes- 
sive Pope  in  Avignon  had  widened  the  estrangement 
of  Italy  and  of  Rome  from  the  Papal  interests.     Tlte 
successes  of  the  Cardinal  Albornoz  were  but  the  inva- 
sions and  conquests  of  a  foreign  power*     Both  awe  and 
attachment   must  eventually,  if  slowly,  die   out  alto-* 
gether.     The  Giribellines  had  long  lost  ail  awe ;  the 
Quells  would  become  an  anti-Ghibelline,  no  longer  a 
Papal  faction ;   they  would  neither  fight  nor  intrigue 
for  a  Pope  who  had  ceased  to  be  Italian.     Rome  would 
not  endure  much  longer  (she  had  but  partially  en* 
dwed)u<her  baffled  hopes  of  becoming  again  the  me- 
tropolis of  Papal  dignity  and  Papal  wealth,  the  heart 
of  the  world,  the  centre  of  religious  business/  the  holy 
place  of  religious  -pilgrimage,  of  the  simultaneous  rev* 
erence  and  oblations  of  Christendom  to  the  shrines 
of  die  apostles,  and  shrines  of  their  successors ;  she 
would  not,  she  could  not,  much  longer  be  deluded  by 
specious  but  insincere  promises,   with   the   courteous 
mockery  of  her  urgent  ineffective  invitations.    It  might 
be  dangerous  to  reside  among  die  feuds  of  the  turbu- 
lent nobles  at  Rome  and  in  the  Roman  territory,  or 
the  no  less  turbulent  people ;  but  the  danger  of  alien- 
ating Italy  altogether  was  still  greater* 
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.  If  a  Transalpine  Pontiff  might  thus  iwnm'My  lose 
eUL  authority  in  Italy  — if  throughout  ChristtoiwUcx  the 
illusion  of  Apostojje  Mqfeirty,  .which  invested  the  satx 
cesser  of  St.  Peter  in-  what  was  believed  to  barn  bees 
his  actual  throne  at  Ronse*  would!  gradually  bote  ioavi* 
tahly  fca,ye  fcelted.away,  afocMklhe  entirely  desert  that 
throne— ~  besides  this  the,  position  of  the  Pope  a*  Arigt 
non  had  become,  iaaeeune*  Tha<  King  of  Franca,  *  pris- 
oner in  England,  had  ceaaed.  to  tywMrtnie*  bit  he  ha* 
also  ceased  to  protoet*  Tlie  header*  of  the  BrtgEshi  con- 
quests had  approached  to  *  dangemai  proximity,  Ewg« 
land  openly  resisted  the  Papal  grant  tb  France  of  the 
tenths  to  maintain  the  mr.1  The  Black  Piinea  eould 
not  be  ignorant  oi  th&  imelinatiojasv  thn  mora  than  iads- 
nations*,  the  secret  subsidies  e*d  aid^  of.  the  Pope  ta 
his*  enemies*  Urban  was  a  Frenchman,  j  what  French- 
man bad  not  deeply  commAerated  the  state  of  hfc  na* 
ti,ve  land  ?  England  (sine*  the  Papal  powieu  bad 
reached  its  heigh*  wkhia  the  leaks*  in*  the  time  aAao 
Beckat  and  that  of  Kftig  Job*}  bad  been  gradually  as* 
suraing  the  tene  of  ecclesiastical  imlepandaiiae*  >The 
civil  and  spirifoal  liberties  had.  grow*  up,  together:  the 
Gotnmoas.  shewed  a*  great  reluctance  tosutbnh.  to  Fa* 
pal  as  taitoyal  exactions.  Uttdcfar  Edfwmrd  IIJ.t  tbq 
nation*  proud  of  his  "riotoriea,  waa  entirely  on  'the 
King's  side*    The.  adbserviaat  attachment  of  tha  Fop* 

1  See  the  curious.  Eclogue  of  Petrarch  (the  twelfth),  written,  after  tjm  hat* 
tie  of  Poitiers.    Pan  is  France,  Faustula  the  Papacy,  Articus  England.     ' 

*'  Tot  decrant  attmenta  rirfa,  nW  Pan*  rtrili 
Aivftolatoltci^m  oaranm  aaxte  la— wt, 
Nam  grege  d^magno  deeimam  largtadma  qoamqoe 
Obtttllt,  atqafe  fiixneta  fbdavit  pfngulbu*  ttaxllA. 
▲k^m^t*!  <oM^4«*f  aitArtfoaiW     - 
Immemorem  spons^cupidu*  qaem  nuingit  adulter.        . 
Bmttsl  sola  f4et?tfe  ale  illaiaialiitetn*?"  > 
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to  the  King  of  France  hfvd.no  doubt  considerable  influn 
eneeon  the,  bold  measures  of  the  JSpglisb  i^gislatup^ 
They;  had  infinitely  less  reverence  for  *  French  P<>pfe 
All  thk  vtdk  require  further  development. 

Rumors  began  to  spread  of  Urban's  dfesjgn;  to  per 
tarn  to  Italy-  Perhaps  his;  speech  at  Florence,  before 
his  election,  had  now  transpired  if*  Avigoo*.  Th# 
Canahroa,  almost  entirely  Eueoob,  heard,  vithi  dismay 
the  urgent  and  reiterated  representations;  fifon^  Ro*$Pt 
to  whieh  the  Pupa  lea*  too  wiliing  *n  eajr.  Petmrch* 
who  in  Uayoufth  had]  appealed  to  Benediqt  3JU„  in  btf 
manhood  to  Clemen*  VIM,  now  Kb  his  -old  age  axldi$«5e4 
a  mace  gcaye  and  solemn  exp^vJatk*  te  Urban,  Y> 
The  poab  described*  perhaps  with  some  poptio  Uc$ngat 
the  state  of  widowed  Rome :  —  *  While  ye  are  sl^py 
tog  on  the  shore*  of  the  Rhti&e*  Wider  a  mWed,  qoof, 
the  Lateran  ia  a  *uin„  the  J&tther  of  Churches  open  to 
the  wad  and  rain;  the  chfcnjbes  of  the  Apostles  are 
shapeks*  heaps  ef  stones."  The  tremendous  appeal 
which  closed  hi*,  prolix  a*gu9*ent  defnneded  of  Urbaow 
"whether,  on  the  g*eat  day  of  judgment,,  b#  ha$ 
iath»  rise  again  among  tbe>  fawais  sinners  of  Avi#- 
aoiv  than  with  Pete*  and,  Pa^l;  St^ph^n  andL  Lawrpn^, 
8ihes*erv  Grqgwy,  JefOnae*  Agnea,  and  Oec$a.  ?  "  * 

The  dteterminetia*  o£  the  Pope;  was.  doutytlew  cpn- 
irmtd  duiang  a  visit  of'  the  fipipeuo*   tPj^iM^i 
Avignon.      He  rmelvtd  to  fc?eak  through  £&£,°£ 
the  tfadhbm  of  the  Conokw.     He  hqd  him- ltAly' 
letf  never  been  &  Cardinal,  he  longed  opt  to  th^Lr 
factions.    He  had  deprived  their  houses  ef  the  right  of 
Mytum :  hi  those  hn»aea  the  most  infamoua;  nj  thaj,  hh- 
Gunovw  population  had  found  refuge^    By  one  acppunt 

1  Petrarch,  Senilia,  lib.  vii. 
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he  created  two  new  Cardinals,  and  contemptuously  de- 
clared that  he  had  as  many  Cardinals  aa  he  chose 
under  the  hood  of  his  cowl.1  The  Cardinals  heard 
the  summons  to  accompany  the  Pope  to  Italy  as  a  sen- 
tence of  exile.  They  were  strangely  ignorant  of  Italy: 
supposed  the  climate,  country,  food,  wretched  and  un- 
wholesome.2 They  trembled  for  their  lives  in  turbu- 
lent Rome  ;  they  would  not  quit  their  sumptuous  and 
luxurious  palaces.  Five  only,  it  is  said,  followed  htm 
to  Marseilles.  As  they  left  the  port  they  shrieked 
aloud  as  in  torture,  "  Oh  wicked  Pope  1  Oh  godless 
brother  !  whither  is  he  dragging  his  sons  ?  "  as  though 
they  were  to  be  transported  to  the  dungeons  of  the 
Saracens  in  Ctesiphon  or  Memphis,  not  to  the  capital 
city  of  Christendom.8 

The  Pope  set  sail  from  Marseilles.  The  galleys  of 
Emb&iti  Joanna  of  Naples,  of  Venice,  of  Genoa,  and 
SriiaJ,'  °f  Pi8**  crowded  to  escort  the  successor  of 
*•  '  St.  Peter  back  to  Italy.  He  landed  at  Gen- 
oa, was  received  in  great  state  by  the  Doge  and  the 
Seignory.  He  celebrated  Ascension  Day  in  the  cathe- 
M»y4.  dral  church.  He  embarked  and  reached  die 
June  4.  shore  near  Corneto.  ;  He  was  received  by 
Albornoz,  the  Legate ;  silken  tents  were  pitched  upon 
the  sands,  amid  arches  of  green  foHage.  He  said  Mass, 
mounted  a  horse,  and  rode  into  Corneto :  there  he 
stayed  during  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  The  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Roman  people  presented  themselves  to 
acknowledge  his  full  sovereignty,  and  to  offer  the  keys 
Aag.a*.  of  St.  Angelo.  His  arrival  in  Viterbo  was 
saddened  by  the  death  of  Albornofc,4  a  Prelate  who, 

i  Vlt  Hi.  *  Vit  H.  »  Petrarch,  Senffla,  bt.  2,  p.  8W. 

*  "  In  factia  armorum,  non  oraissft  pontifical!  decentia,  valde  doctus  et  ex- 
pertus."  —  Viti.  379. 
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though  highly  skilled  and  expert  in  deeds  of  arms, 
never  forgot  his  pontifical  decency.  A  riot  in  Viterbo 
was  suppressed ;  the  ringleaders  hanged  by  the  people 
themselves. 

After  some  delay  he  made  his  public  entry  into 
Rome.  He  was  greeted  by  the  clergy  and  At  noma, 
people  with  a  tumult  of  joy.  He  celebrated  Mass  at 
the  ahar  of  St.  Peter,  the  first  Pope  since  the  days  of 
Boniface  VIII.  The  Papal  palace  was  in  ruins ;  Un- 
ban commenced  extensive  repairs ;  but  his  chosen  res- 
idence was  not  Rome,  but  Montefiascone,  whose  pleas- 
ant and  quiet  situation  filled  him  with  delight  While 
he  Kved  in  a  noble  palace  built  there,  the  afiaira  of  his 
Court  were  conducted  at  Viterbo,  The  next  -year  the 
Emperor,  who  in  an  assembly  of  his  Estates  at  Vienna 
had  proclaimed  himself  the  loyal  protestor  of  the  Pope* 
and  confirmed  him  in  (the  possession  of  all  his  territo- 
ries, set  out  for  Rome  at  die  head  of  a  powerful  force. 
In  Rome  he  led  the  Pope's  horse  from  the  Aug.  im 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo  to  St.  Peter's,  and  served  at  Bone. 
him  as  a  Deacon  during  the  high  service.  The  Em- 
press received  the  crown  from  the  Pope.  The  Emperor 
named  an  ecclesiastic,  the  Cardinal  di  Porto,  his  Vicar 
m  Italy.  To  some  this  was  a  most  magnificent,  to 
others  a  contemptible  spectaele.  The  clergy  were  in 
raptures  of  joy  at  the  honors  paid  to  the  Pope ;  the 
Roman  people  were  delighted  at  the  unwonted  amity 
between  these  old  implacable  antagonists,  the  Emperor 
and  the  Pope ;  but  the  cold  Ghibellines  either  looked 
with  scorn  at  the  humiliation  of  the  Emperor,  or 
treated  it  as  base  hypocrisy.  The  enemies  of  the 
Church  laughed  at  it  as  a  theatric  show.  "  I,"  says  a 
devout  eye-witness,  "  was  drunk  with  delight,  I  could 
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not  command  myself,  beholding  ft  sigit  which,  my  font* 
fethers  had  never  seep,  and  that  we  had  never  hoped  t» 
Bee — the  Papacy  arid  the  Empire  at  unify,  tfa  flash 
obedient  to  the  spirit,  the  kingdom  of  the  eaeth  subject 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  * 

But  neither  the  pomps  of  Rome  bob  the  pleasant 
seclusion  of  Montefiasoone  could  retain.  &  French  Prelf 
ate,  though  that  Prelate  waa  Urbaa  V..  He  had  act 
firmness-  to  resist  the  incessant  murmurs,  the-  urgent 
entreaties,  of  the  Cardinal.  From,  the  \taafa  buildings 
which  were  still1  going  on '  at  his  ocai  ait  Avignon*  he 
must  have  contemplated  a  return,  if  but  fori  a  time,,  to 
fcpt.  &,  isTCK  that  city.  Only  two  ynar&  after  the  interview 
-with  the» Emperor  at  Rome,  Pope  Urban  embanked 
again  near  Coroeto,  after,  a  prosperous,  vorpag*  arrisfed 
<at  Marseilles,  and  ne&tpblished  himself  at  Avig**n. 
The  excuse  alleged  in  pobiqc  was  hk  pansntal.  desire  to 
reconcile  the  Kings  of  France  and  England,  bujfc  so 
one  believed  that  he'  himself  believed  in?  thia  tigcujtf. 
Dec.  19.  He  went  there,  howeioeo,  onJy.ta  die:  two 
months  had  hardly  passed  when  he.  eKpwecL  Hit  weak- 
ness* may-  have-b^en  a  secret  inward  hanging  for  hi&  n^ 
tive  land.  Petrarch,  notwithstanding  tibia  Uiajt  act  of 
infirmity,  honored  his  memoryv  and  wrote  in.  ftmrqajt 
language  of  hi*  virtues** 

i  Coluccio  Salulpt!  (he  yras  present),  qu<ked  b*  PttfinL 
tpetraro^Senil.xiil,    Efri*»  11 
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CHAPTER  XHL 

QBBOOBT  XI. 

The  Conclave,  in  raising  the  nephew  o$  Clemen* 

VI.  to  the  Pontificates  might  think  them*-  9*.  ao,  i#o, 

selves  secure  against  any  compulsory  return  to  Italy* 

Peter  Roger  had  become  a  Cardinal   before  he  wa# 

eighteen   years  old,     Ampng  those  dis^ohite.  youths 

whose  promotUu*  by  Clement  VI.,  gaT.e  .offence,  ti\e 

young  CarcluMJ,  Petex  alon©  vindicated  this  flagrant  %ct 

of  nepotism  by  hia.  severe  th^Qjogi^cal  studio  apd  by 

his  mastery  over  the;  canoi*  lawk,    Kjia  mopaja  wepe 

blameless;,  he  was  singularly  apt,  easy,  and  agreeable 

in  the  despatch  of  business,  popular  in  the  Conclave* 

He  assumed  the  Popedom   with   sincere  reluctance;. 

Gregory  XI.  inherited  the  weakness  of  his  uncle  — r 

immoderate    love    of   hi*    kindred,   with    whom    be 

crowded   all  offices,   ecclesiastical    as   well    as    civil. 

This  wm  hifr  one  infirmity,      (xregory  XI.  was  in 

the  prime  of  life,  but  he  suflfered  under  a  painftddis- 

ease. 

The  first  years  of  Gregory's  Pontificate  were  on* 
long  period  of  disasters.     Jlis  offers  of  nae-g^^ 
diation  between  England  and  France  were  lud*' 
rejected  with  indifference  approaching  to  contempt.1 

*  MS.,  6.  M.    Instructions  and  power*  to  two  Hua«iw»  the  Cai^HMde,  Sfc 
Into  tod  |V.  CorovwvHW,    ^htfe  is  %  fcu*  of  *?riQUft  aM  «*n*¥MWdinii 
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Italy,  abandoned  by  the  Popes,  except  to  be  tyrannized 
over  and  burdened  with  inordinate  exactions  by  weak 
and  venal  Legates,  unworthy  successors  of  the  able 
and  vigorous  Albornoz,  seemed  determined  altogether 
to  revolt  from  allegiance  to  the  Pope.  Bernabo 
Visconti  aimed  at  absolute  dominion;  he  laughed  to 
scorn  the  excommunications  repeated  from  time  to 
time,  if  possible,  with  accumulated  maledictions*  One 
of  these  contained  a  prohibition  against  intermarriages 
with  thfe  females  of  that  house  —  an  invention  of  Pa- 
pal presumption  reserved  for  this  late  period,  but  an 
idle  protest  against  the  splendid  and  royal  connections 
already  formed  by  that  aspiring  family.  The  Free 
Da.  17, 1872.  Oompanies -«- that  more  especially1  of  the 
Englishman,  John  Hawkwood,  taking  service  with 
the  highest  bidder,  or,  if'  "unhired,  plundering  and 
wasting  under  their  own  banner  —  inflicted  impartial 
misery  on  Guelf  and  Ghibelline.1 

earnestness  in  the  admonitions  to  peace :  this  continues,  if  possible  with 
deepening  solemnity,  perhaps  because  so  ineffective,  during  the  whole 
seven  years  from  the  accession  of  Gregory,  1370,  to  the  death  of  Edward 
III.,  1377.  There  is  a  striking  letter  to  the  Black  Prince  (who  must  have 
received  it  when  perhaps  under  his  slow  mortal  illness,  near  his  end),  dwell- 
ing on  ail  the  horrors  of  wax.  Did  the  Black  Prince  think  of  the  massa- 
cre of  Limoges?  June  2,  1874  (vol.  xxvii.).  Among  other  powers  the 
Nuncios  have  that  of  consecrating  or  ordering  consecration  of  churches, 
and  of  purifying  cemeteries  polluted  by  the  buriaPof  exeommohfcated  per- 
sons; having  first  exhumed  and  cast  out  their  bodies,  if  they  could  be  die* 
cerned.  March  9, 1371.  They  have  very  large  powers  of  granting  bene- 
fices, of  visiting  monasteries,  described,  as,  in  England,  in  great  need  of 
visitation.  One  hundred  women, «/  high  birth  and  rank,  to  be  named  by 
the  Nuncios;  some  of  them,  with  four  "  honest  matrons,"  were  to  enter  and 
visit  any  convent  of  females,  but  not  to  eat  or  sleep  therein.  The  Nuncios 
have  power  to  absolve  thirty  persons  who  have  committed  homicide  or 
mutilation  on  deacons  or  archdeacons,  with  a  form  of  penance,  scourging 
in  the  church.  There  are  several  of  these  powers  of  absolution;  one  for 
the  homicide  of  priests.  The  clergy  should  seem  to  have  fared  ill,  or  to 
have  exposed  themselves  In  these  wars. 
*  There  is  a  curious  history  of  the  Free  Companies  by  Ricottl,  whkc\ 
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In  the  north  the  Viscontis  were  all-powerful;  the 
wretched  government  of  the  Papal  Legates  raised  the 
whole  south  in  one  wide  revolt.1  Even  in  Florence, 
GhibeOinism  was  in  the  ascendant.  A  league  was 
formed,  after  seme  years,  which  comprehended  the 
Viscontis,  Joanna  of  Naples,  Florence,  Pisa,  Sienna, 
Lucca,  Areazo,  against  the  iniquitous  ecclesiastical 
rule*  Viterbo,  Montefiascone,  Narni,  raised  the  ban- 
ner of  liberty;  in  the  next  month,  Perugia,  Assisi, 
Spoleto,  Gubbio,  Urbine,  Cfagli,  Fermo.  Though  the 
Cardinal  Legate  let  loose  John  Hawkwood,  now  in  the 
pay  of  the  Church,  in  a  few  days  eighty  cities,  castles, 
and  fortresses  had  thrown  off  the  Papal  rule.  Early 
in  the  next  year  followed  Adeoli,  Civita  Vecchia,  Ra- 
venna, and  other  cities*  Bologna  drove  out  the  Car- 
dinal, who  fled  in.  disguise.  Forli  raised  the  standard 
of  the  Ordelaffi.  Hawkwood*  now  receiving  no  pay, 
paid  himself  by  the  sack  of  Faenza.  Imola,  Oamerino, 
Macerata,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Alidori  and 
Rodolf  di  Vacano. 

The  Pope  had  no  resources  but  in  the  wealth  at  his 
command.     The  tenths  were  levied  in  all  the  TmtbM 
remote  kingdoms  of  Christendom  —  in    Po-  Jjjj^** 
land,  Hungary,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway, JMy' 
even  in  the  British  Isles2 — to  subjugate  the  immedi- 

with  some  other  recent  works,  does  credit  to  the  Italian  modem  school  of 
history. 

1 1375.    Muratori,  Ann.  sub  ann. 

1  March  10*  1872,  Gregory  XI.  writes  to  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops 
ef  England,  describing  the  enormous  expenses  of  the  Roman  See  in  Italy, 
the  usurpation  of  the  Papal  rights  and  territories.  He  has  obtained  subsi- 
dies from  the  Prelates  and  clergy  of  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  almost 
all  the  faithful  in  Christ,  except  the,  kingdom  of  England,  He  urges  a  sub* 
ady,  seemingly  a  voluntary  one,  in  .England.  —  MS.,  B.  M.,  March  10, 
1ST*. 
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ate  subjects  of  the  patrimony  df  St.  Peter.1  Wealth 
could  raise  armies:  in  thofee  catamtotts  times  there 
were  soldiers  to  be  hired  for  any  -came  A  formidable 
force  »of  wild  and  barbarous  (Bretons  Was  kftfed  c  the 
fears  cff  Italy  magnified  them  to  ftfttrteeft  thMSUnd* 
they  were  at  the  least  four  4h;0tf8aJid  »men.  Under  the 
command  of  the  Cardinal  Hob^rt  df  Geneva,  on  opposed 
ity  tlhe  Visconti  (the  Pope,  by  the  satffenrde*  of  VefeelK 
A*.im.  and  other  cities,  bad  bought  aff  Kj&leaaao 
Visconti),  they  were  let  'lobse  on  wretched  Rcnftagna. 
They  achieved  no  conquests :  bat  by  *4heir  excesses  they 
made  the  Papal  sway -only  mo*e  profoundly  odioas. 

None  but  the  Pope  himself  could  tefetore  the  Papal 
power.  He  most  hiraeeh0  rule  in  Italy,  or'.cSase  to  rule. 
-The  mind  of  Gregory  XI.  was  already  shaken:*  he 
had  rebuked  <a  lwn^eeident  prelate.  «  Why  do  yoe 
not  betake  yourself  to  yowr  diocese? "  '••'Why  do  yon 
not  betake  yourself  to  yours?"  was  the  teirtrtittg  teply. 

1  Throughout  it  is  the  war  urged  by  the  Viscontlt,  Beitiafab  and  <Qa)«- 
anao,  those  tons  of  iniquitj,  which  enforces  and  justifies  his  exactions  on 
the  English  Church.  At  one  time  tie  demands  l0t),000  gold  florins  (July  1, 
1372),  at  another  60,000.  It  is*  ease  when,  according  to  the-Oonetitattons 
of  the  Council  of  Vianne,  thay  might  pawn  their  chalk**,  books,  the  orna- 
ments of  churches  and  altars.  The  Pope  implores  the  King  not  to  impede 
the  collection,  a*  he  is  a  Catholic  prince  of  Catholic  parents  (the  King's 
office**  (gente4)  had  been  guilty  t>f  this),  nor  to  fetor  flie  contumacious 
clergy  who  will  not  pay.  The  letter  to  Edward  is  submissively  urgent;  no 
menace  of  censure.  Afterwards  the  "Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  the  King's  Jus- 
ticiaries are  cited  to  Avignon  for  impeding  the  collection.  See  next  VoL, 
c.  Hi. 

a  Above  two' years  b4rort"his  rettim  he  Writes  to  King  EdwMrd'ttT.  (.fan. 
0,  1375):  "Etsi  debitum  honestatis  exposcat  tit  sacram  nrbem,  in  qitt 
principalis  sedes  nostra  conshrtit,  personaliter  vlsftemus  ....  fat  qirinn 
dto  commode  fieri  pdterit  tcoettamus."  Be  adds  the«roTther1te  is  distant, 
the  more  the  Church  in  England  requires  the  support  rtf'the  King;  he 
commends  it  tothe  care  of  Edward.  He  positively  stafesltfe  ihtentiod  of 
being  in  Rome  the  autumu  of  that  year,  1375. 


CHAP.  XIII.  CATHEBINfi  OF  SIENNA. 

An  ambassador  of  h  singular  character  aticepted  a  mi»* 
mm  from  Florence  to  reconcile  that  city  with  the  Pope. 
Catherine  of  Sttana  w»  at  the  height  of  her  caaurftM 
fane  for  tttoctity.1  Already  she  had  sent  to  *  SieMk- 
the  Pope  fc'sokmp  admonition  to  name  worthy  Cardi- 
nals, Site  appeared  at  Avignon;  she  urged,  she  im- 
plored the  Bofe  to  retufcn  to  Italy.  The  visions  of 
toother  mint,  SU  Btfigifcta  of  Sweden*  had  been  long 
feu  of  die  same  beaven-iaspired  *em*m&trance* ;  Qlirist 
had  spoken  by  that  -holy  virgin. 

The  comtniaBibn,  kowevec,  intrusted  to  §t« 'Catherine 
rf  Sienna  far  <tfcto  rece«ciliati^B  of  eonturoacious  :Flor> 
«nde  [failed  tiU,  after  Ae  aodeaaian  of  Urban  VL,  her 

1  One  moat  extraordinary  letter  of  St  Catherine  of  Sienna  may  illus- 
trate the  times,  the  woman,  Che  religion :  it  Is  addressed  to  her  confessor, 
navtnodd  oYOspoa,  Who  tote  at  fiome*  When  she  wrote  l^ahe  oan  hardly 
have  been  more  *tfutn  38l  She  uiges  Raymond  in  the  moat  rapturous 
phrases  to  hide  himself  in  the  wounded  side  of  the 'Son  of  God.  (St  Cath- 
erine nerself,  saVs  ^er'bfognqttter,  was  permitted  constantly  to  approach 
her  ttpsto  the  side  of  tbe  tiorri,  and  to  o/taff  his  blood.)  "  It  is  a  dwelling 
full  of  delicious  odoTSr;  even  sin  takes  a  sweet  perfume."  "  Oh  blood !  oh 
fire!  oh  ineffable  love! "  But  (he  object  of  the  tetter  'is  to  relate  the  exe- 
cution of 'a  man,  yotog  or  old  does  not  rfpaaar,  ndr  forerhaterime  be  tmf- 
-fwed,  hot  there  can  he  little  dotibt  that  it  was  political,  not  religious.  The 
day  before  his  death  she  conducted  him  to  the  Mass;  he  received' the  Ku- 
chart*t,iftom  which  he  had  'before  *ept  aloof.  The  rest  *f  the  day  was 
passed  iains&ahte  spiritual  transports.  u  Remain  with  me,"  he  said,  "  and 
I  shall  die  content"  His  head  reposed  on  her  bosom.  She  awaited  him 
ertt  morning  eh  the  etoffWd;  she  ktid  her  head  down  on  the  Mock  ;  she 
obtained  not  what  she  ardently  fteshted.  -He  earner  at  length,  suffered 
alt  fatewfeh  thageatienlssB  of  a  iamb,  uttering  the  naate  ef  the  8aviour. 
She  received  his  head  in  her  hands.  At  that  moment  appeared  to  her  the 
Gciiiefaej  eifh  the  brightness  of  the  sua*  She  was  assured  of  her  friend's 
Miration.  She  would  net  wash  off , the  stain  of  the  rich-smelling  blood 
from  her  garments,  *I at*  thdmgh  she  moat  remain  en  earth,  the  first  stone 
•f* her  tomb  W»  raid.  "  Sweet  Jesus  1  Jesus  Love  1 "  My  attention  was 
aincsadto  that  remarkable  letter  (the  97th  in  Gigli's  edition)  by  a  trans- 
frttoe  in  the  Annates  Arehtfologiques,  voL  xi.  p.  85.  St  Catherine  had 
tan  stigaaUs  And  this  woman  interposed  between  Popes,  Princes,  and 
fepabfta! 
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words  wrought  with  irresistible  influence  on  the  more 
than  wavering  Pope.  Gregory  XI.,  notwithstanding 
0ct  2  the  opposition  of  the  Cardinals,  though  six  of 

Oct.  is.  tkem  remainec[  at  A vignbn,  embarked,  like 
his  predecessor,  at  Marseilles,1  put  in  at  Genoa,  and 
then  landed  near  Corneto.  His  voyage  was  not  so 
pope  eet«  out  prosperous,  many  ships  were  lost,  the  Bishop 
*»  a*iy.  Qf  ^^(5^  ^^  drowned.  The  Pope  passed 
the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  at  Corneto.  On  the  seven* 
teenth  day  after,  he  arrived  by  sea,  and  sailed  up  the 
Tiber  to  Rome.  All  was  outward  splendor  and  rejoic- 
ing in  Rome,  processions  through  decorated  streets, 
banquets,  a  jubilant  people,  every  one  prostrate  before 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter.2  But  before  long  the  Ban- 
nerets of  the  Regions,  who  had  cast  down  their  ensigns 
of  authority  at  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff  resumed  their 
independent  rule.  De  Vico,  the  Prefect  of  the  city, 
held  Viterbo  and  Montefiascone ;  not  a  city  returned 
to  its  allegiance.  The  sack  of  Faenza  and  Gesena  by 
the  sanguinary  Cardinal  Robert  and  his  Bretons,  and 
by  the  soldiers  of  Hawkwood,  whom  he  called  to  his 
aid,  deepened,  if  it  could  be  deepened,  the  aversion ; 
scenes  of  rape  and  bloodshed,  which  even  allocked  those 
times,  were  perpetrated  under  the  Papal  banner. 

i  He  was  at  Marseilles,  Sept.  29;  at  Genoa,  Oct.  99-4;  St.  Peter's,  Rome. 
April  1377.  —  Documents  in  MS.,  B.  M. 
3  Compare  the  account  in  rude  verse  by  Peter,  Bishop  of  Senigaglia:  — 

a  KgrecUente  rammo  Pontlfiee  S.  Paull  palatlum  afraerunt  mllte  histrtooee  .       • 
Vert  ntra  eredebaift  In  prattentt  wecrflo  videre  taatam  gtoritm  oeulb  prapdfe. 
Dire  fetigatur  Prasal  prollxitato  itroerfo  oum  rats  atrrulis  .  .  . 
Membra  flitigata  debiUUtaqae  magnifica  gemmatis  ferouUs  reiboillaTimua.w 

Apud  Raynald.  1877,  1 

The  whole  dreary  bat  curious  poem,  which  describes  minutely  the  journey 
from  Avignon  to  Marseilles,  the  voyage  from  Marseilles  to  Corneto,  from 
Corneto  to  Rome,  the  retirement  to  Anagui,  may  be  read,  if  it  can  be  read, 
in  Ciacconius  and  in  Muratori. 
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Gregory  had  the  barren  consolation,  dial  beyond  the 
Alps  he  bad  still  bob*  power.  The  Emperor  Charles 
IV.  humbly  sought  hit  influence  to  obtain  the  succes- 
sion for  his  son  Wenoeslaas.  Even  in  Italy*  wherever 
his  authority  was  acceptable,  it  wan  admitted.  Sicily 
was  erected  into  an  independent  kingdom,  that  of  Tri- 
aacria. 

Bat  neither  the  awe  rf  hi*  spiritual  authority,  though 
he  launched  excommunication  And  uttoxdict  with  us>- 
woaried  hand,  nor  hfe  gender  virtue*,  cpnid  allay  the 
•wils  which  seventy  year*  of  absonob  of  the  Popes  from 
Some  had  allowed  lo  grow  up.  '  During  the  retneas  of 
fltegory  from  the  heats  of  the  anmmeiTFte  Anagni  saere 
made  sbtno  approaches  id  paaifioation  with  the  Prefect 
de  Vico  and  with  Florence.  The  Pope  despatched  the 
holy  Catherine  of  Sienna  to  Florence  a^  a  pjediatpr  pf 
peace.  But  &e  delays  of  the  Saint,  and  her  inter- 
course with  some  of  the  Guelfic  leaders  in  somewhat 
of  a  worldly  and  political  spirit,  inflamed  the  fury  of 
the  adverse  factions.1  They  threatened  to^aim. 
mze  and  born  the  wicked  wojnan.  She  hardly  escaped 
political  martyrdom. 

But  these  negotiations  dragged  heavily  on.    A  great 
congress  was  held  at  Saraana.     The  main  vw*Mm 
difficulty  wa$  a  demand  tyr  the  Pope  for  the  em*.  °* 

1 "  Go*  hm  s*era  vkgoaae  teatetfeer  biographer  a*d  ooftfessor.)  de  manr 
b*h\km maorin  D.  Qrtgorii fcaju*  aotfi&is  P«p» XL  a«»ft8if*»t  Fto- 
aotiam  <a**  p»  jtuac.«eta|li»  «at  «t  oaBtumax  ia  toqsjMeltt  Ec*feflia>)  pa? 
pace  traetanda  inter  Pastorem  et  oves,  il^ile  mttH**  pfiS^iUiofl^^sJflMw 
burnet  passa  .  .  .  nullo  modo  voluit  recedere,  quousque  defancto  Gregorio, 
Urbenus  VL,  successor  ejus  pacem  fecit  com  Florentinis  predictis."  It 
will  reconcile  this  with  the  text,  if  H  is  supposed  that  she  went  to  Avignon 
bdbre  on  a  mission  from  one  of  the  parties  in  Florence.  Urban  VI.  after- 
wards sent  for  her  to  Borne,  through  her  confessor.  She  went  unwillingly, 
bit  went— ViL  apnd  Holland,  c  i.  p.  11L  Alban  Butler  has  told  well, 
tfcoogh  not  quite  fully,  the  Life  of  Catherine  of  Sienna.  —  April  SO. 
vol.  til  15 
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reimbursement  of  800,000  florins  expended  in  the  war 
through  the  contumacy  of  the  Florentines.  The  Flor- 
entines retorted  that  the  iter  was  caused  by  the  mal- 
administration: of  the  Cardinal  Legates. . 

Pope  Gregory,  worn  out  with  disease  and  disappoint- 
4^  6t  ment,  and  -kneditating  his  return  to  Avignon, 
225T5?Sr  dkd*  living  ftU  *n  irreparable  confusion,  caa- 
»>W8.  fusion  to  be  still  aggrarated  by  the  conse- 
quences7 of  lis  deaths    ;  .        , 

With  Gregory  XL  terminated  the  Babylonish  cap 
tivity  of  the  Popedom*  ^succeeded  by  the  great  echiaaa 
which  threatened  to  divide  Latin  Christendom  in  per- 
petuity between  two  lines  df  >  sneerissars  of  St.  Peter, 
finally  to  establish  •  a  .  Transalpine  and  a  Cisalpine 
Pope.2 

1  Muratori,  rob  ann.  ' 

«Tiiewffl  of  Pope  Gregory  XI.  maybe  read  in  I^Aobery,  Hi,  p.  73^. 
The  whole  gives  a  hig^i  notion  of  his  character  as  a  man  of  conscience  and 
piety.  There  is  ^his  singular  passage:  "  Quod  si  in  Consistorio  aut  in  pub- 
Heis  consiliis  ex  lapeu  lingaa),  Tel  attain  la»tW4  IneWKhatA,  ant  ptasenti* 
magnatura  a$  eorjua  foiwncgmplac^tftfam,  seu  ex  aliquali  distemperantia, 
aut  superfluitate  aliqua  dixerimus  errpres.  contra  Catholicam  fidem  ... 
seu  fbrsitan.  adhferendo  aliquortim  opinionibus  contrarhs  fillet  Catholics*, 
scienter,  quod  non  credimus,  vel  etiam  ignoranler,  aatdand*  rayorem  aii- 
quib,us  centra  Cathplicara  religionem  obloquentibus,  ilia  express*  et  speci- 
aliter  revocamus,  detestamur  et  habere  volumus  pro  non  dictisl"  Is  not 
this  to  be  take*  a*  Illustrating  tile  free  conversation  at  the  tfourt  of  At% 
non?  See  also  the  very  curious  .account  of  the  interview  of  Gregory  XI. 
with  two  of  the  German  Friends  of  God,  Nicolas  of  Basle  (see  Book  xiv. 
e.  7.),  the  friend  of  Tadler—  the  anger  of  the  Pope  at  being  tebnked  by 
two  such  plain-spoken  men,  hit  gentleness  and  meekness,  and  friendtfsjeaa, 
when  he  discovered  their  deep  nod  earnest  piety.*-*  Karl  ftehmhit,  Dss 
Gettesfreond  in  XIV.  Jahrhnndert. 
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BOOK    XIII. 
CHAPTER  I. 

i  i 

THE  SCHISM. 

i 

'  Gbegory  XI*  had  hardly  expired  when  Rome  burst 
pIirch27>  out  into  a  furious  tumulf.  A  Roman  Pope> 
***8,  at  kast  an  Italiafa  Pope,  wa8  the  universal 

♦utcry.  The  Conclave  must  be  overawed ;  the  hateful 
domination  of  a  foreign^  a  French  Pontiff  must  be 
broken  up,  and  forever.  This  was  not  unforeseen. 
Before  bis  death  Gregory  XI.  bad  mood  «  Bull,1  con* 
ferring  the  amplest  powers  on  the  Cardinals  to  choose, 
according  to  their  wisdom,  the  time  aad  the  place  for 
the  election*  .  It  manifestly  contemplated  tfreir  retreat 
from  the  turbulent  streets  of  Rome  to  some  place  where 
their  deliberations  would  not  be  overborne,  and  the  pre* 
dominant  Frencti  interest  would  maintain  its  superiority* 
On  the  other  hand  there  were  serious  and  not  -gvouraU 
less  apprehensions  that  the  fierce  Breton  and  Gascon 
bands,  at  the  command  «f  the  French  Cardinals,  might 
dictate  to  the  Conclave.  The  Romans  not  only  armed 
their  civic  troops,  but  sent  to  Tivoli,  Velletri,  and  the 
neighboring  cities ;  a  -strong  force  was  mustered  to  keep 
the  foreigners  in  check.  Throughout  the  in-* 
terral  between  the  funeral  of ,  Gregory  and 

*  The  BoM  to  Raynald.  1878. 
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the  opening  of  the  Conclave,  the  Cardinals  w&te 
either  too  j'ealowly  watched,  op  thought  it  imprudent 
to  attempt  flight.  Sixteen  Cardinals  were  present  at 
Rone,1  one  Spaniard,  eleven  French,  four  Italians.2 
The  ordinary  measures  were  taken  for  open-  ApdiT. 
ing  the  Conclave  in  tlfe  palace  neat  SI  Peter's. 
Five  Romans,  two  ecclesiastics  and  three  laymen,  and 
three  Frenchmen  were  appointed  to  wait  upon  and 
to  guard  the  i  Conclave*  The  Bishop  of  Marseilles 
represented  the  great  Chamberlain,  who  holds  the  st>- 
preme  authority  during  the  vacancy  of  the  Popedom. 
The  Chamberlain  the  Archbishop  of  Aries,  brother  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Limoges,. had  withdrawn  into  the  Castle 
of  St  Angelo,  to  secure  bis  own  person,  end  to -occupy 
that  important  fortress* 

The  nine  solemn  days  fully  elapsed,  on  the  7th  of 
April  they  assembled  for  the  Conclave.  At  that  In- 
sta*t(i»*uspictow  omen!)  a  terrible  flash  of  lightning, 
followed  by  a  stunning  peal  ef  thunder,  struck  through 
the  hall,  burning  and  splitting  some  of  the  furniture. 
The  Hall  of  Conclave  was  crowded  by  a  fierce  rabble, 
who  tofiised  to  retire.  After  aberot  an  hour's  strife,  the 
Bishop  of  Marseilles,  by  threats*  by  persuasion,  or  by 
entreaty,  had  expeOqol  all  but  about  forty  wild  men, 
armed  to  t&e  teeth.  These ruffians  rudely  and  inso- 
lently searched  the  wtoole  builofcng;  they  tanked  under 
die  beds,  they  examined' the  places  ;of,  retreat*     They 

1  See  1n  Sfemonffi,  ftlpctb.  Ital.  Vfl.  p.  1ST  (or  M  Claeoealtii)*  <he  ttrt.  oT 
a*  Outfalls,  md  their  titles.  Sismoadi  Uuo*ft;hout  has  follows  Thomas 
fe  Acerno.  But  perhaps  Acerno's  account  is  rather  suspicious,  as  his  ob- 
ject w«  to  prove  the  legfttauv  of  thm  daetkm  of  Urban  VI.  TMs  was 
•epposed  to  depend  <rti  tte  election  not  fcaVinff  bean  compulsory;  but  tf  one 
tUag  be  clear,  ft  is  that  «be  majority  wo*kl  have  prdWred  a  Franca  Paya, 

"'DME.  m  Not*  p.  lOTS. 

*  Ornni,  Florence.  Milan.  St.  PWm*s* 
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would  satisfy  themselves  whether  any  Jurmed 
concealed,  whether  there  was  toy  hokyar  even  drain 
through  which  the  Cardinals  could  escape.  All  the 
time  they  shouted,  "  A  Roman  Pope  I  we  will  hare  l 
Roman  Pope  I "  Those  without  echoed  back  the  sax- 
age  yelL1  Before  long  appeared  two  ecclesiastics, 
l<yAA  announcing  themselves  as  delegated  by  the 
commonalty  of  Rome;  they  demanded  to 
speak  with  the  Cardinals.  The  Cardinals  dared  not 
•refuse.  The  Romans  represented,  in  firm  bat  not  dis- 
respectful language*  that  for  seventy  years  the  holy 
Roman  people  had  been  without  their  pafaeor,  the  su- 
preme head  of  Christendom.  In  Rome  were  many 
noble  and  wise  ecclesiastics  equal  to  govjern  the  Church; 
if  not  in  Rome,  there  were  such  men  in  Italy.  They 
intimated. that  so  great  was  the  fury  and  determination 
of  the  people,  that  if  the  Conclave  should  resist,,  .tkete 
might  be  a  general  massacre' ,  in  which  probably*  they 
themselves,  assuredly  the  Cardinals,  would  perish.  The 
Cardinals  might  hear  from  every  quarter  around  them 
the  cry,  u  A  Roman  Pope  I .  if  not  a  Roman,  an  Ital- 
ian 1"  The  Cardinals  replied,  that  such  aged  anil 
reverend  men  must  know  the  rules  of  the  Conclave*; 
that  no  election  could  be  by  requisition,  feVor,  fear,  or 
tumult,  but  by  the  interposition  of,  the  Holy  Ghost. 
To  reiterated  persuasiehs  and  menaces  they  only  said, 
44  We  are  in  your  power;  you  may  kill  us,  but  wo 
must  act  according  to  God's  ordinance.  Tomorrow 
we  celebrate  the  Mass   for  the  descent  of  the  Holy 

*  The  accounts  of  this  remarkable  transection  are  perhaps  fee*  contra- 
dictory than  at  first  appears.  Some  are  from  eyewitnesses,  or  from  per- 
sons  in  the  confidence  of  one  or  other  of  the  Cardinals.  That  in  the  second 
Life  of  Gregory  XI.  (apud  Baluzium)  has  to  me  strong 'internal  narks  of 
truth  in  its  minuteness  and  graphic  reality. 
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Ghost*  as. the  Holy  Ghogt;  directs,  so  shall  we  do." 
Some  of  the  French  uttered  words  which  soqpded  likf 
defiance*  The  populace:  cried,  4iIf  ye  persist  tjo  do 
despite  to  Christ,  if  .we  have  not  a  Roman  Pope,  Wfc 
will  hew  these  Cardinal?  and.  Frenchmen  in  pieces." 
At  length  the  Bishop  of  Marseilles  i^a?  able  entirely  to 
clear  the  hall.  The  Gar4inals  sat  down  to  a  plentiful 
repast ;  the.  doors  were  filially,  closed*  B)Ut  all  the  night 
through  they  heard  in  th$  stgeefc^th*  unceasjng  qlaqioft 
44  A  Roman  Pope,  a  Roman  Pope ! "  Towards  the 
morning  the  tumult  became ,  more  fierce  and  dense*. 
Strange  men  had  burst  into  the  belfry  of  St.  Peter's; 
the  clanging  bells  tolled  as  if  all  Jtome  jva§  oi>  fire. 

Within  the  Conclave  the  tumult,  if  less  loud  and 
clamorous,  was   hardly  less  general.     The  confusiop 
without  and  terror  within  did  not  allay  the  angry  ri- 
valry, or  suspend  that  subtle  .play  of  pojicy  peculiar  to 
the  form  of  election.    The  French  interest  was  divid- 
ed ;  within  this  circle  them  was  another  circle.     The 
single  diocese  of  Limeges,  favored  as.  it  had  been  by 
more  than  one  Pope,  had  almost  strength  to  dictate  to 
the  Conclave.     The  Limousins  put  forward  the  Cardi- 
nal de  St.  Eustacfee.   Against  these  the  leader  was  the 
Cardinal  Robert  of  Qeneva*  whose  fierce  and  haughty 
demeanor  and  sanguinary  act?  as  Legate  had  brought 
•o  much  of  its  unpopularity  on  the  administration  of 
Gregory  XL     With  Robert  were  the  four  Italians  and 
three  French  Cardinals.1     Rather  than  a  Limousin, 
Robert  would  even  consent  to  an  Italian.     They  op 
the  one  side,  the  Limousins  on  the  other,  had  met  se- 
cretly before  the  Conclave :  the  eight  had  sworn  not  on 

1  There  were  five,  <*-  Limoge*,  AigrefeuUle,  Poitouy  Majorfe  Monaalerji 
(8t  MartM  in  T«ut»;t  and  <W  V«rny. 
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any  attftutit  to  etilwfcfc  to  the  election  of1  a  ftaitowms 
Lnndnsftij1  -    :  ^ 

All  the  ftltiepfesa  night  tb^  Cardinals  might  taft*  th* 
diti  at  the  gate,  the  yell*  of  the  people,  the  tolling  of 
the  bells.  There  waa  constant  passing  and  repassing 
from  each  others  chambers,  intrigues,  altercation^ 
manoeuvres;  phxpofcafe  advanced  tod  rejected*  prom* 
isee  of  support  gi*e»  tod  withdrawn.  fcliany  tames 
wete  put  tip.  Of  the  -  Rbmatts  wkhhi  the  Conclav* 
two  only  were  named*  the  Old  Cfcnfinal  of  Sfc  PeterX 
the  Oardifial  Jacbbo  Otskfi.  Hie  Limousins  advanced 
in  tutn  almost  everf  oiie  of  their  feciioti  ;  no  feae  bat 
himself  thought  of  ftobert  of  Gteneva. 

In  the  morning  the  drettorbahce  without  waxed  more 
terrible.  A  vain  attet&pt  Was  ittttde  to  address  the 
populace  by  the  thifce*  -CatdSnkt  Prions  j  they  werfe 
driven  from  the  wiiidoWs  with  lend  derive  shoots, 
tt  A  Renian!  A  Romaril"  tor  now  the  alternative 
of  an  Italian  had  been  abandoned;  a  Roman;  none 
tttit  a  ttoman,  would  content  the  people.  The  mad- 
ness of  intoxication  was  added  to  the  madness  of  pop- 
ular fury.  The  rabble  had  broken  open  the  PV>pefe 
cellar,  and  drunk  his  rich  wines.2  In  the  Gotk&rte  tte 
wildest  projects  Wete  started.  Hie  Cardinkl  Orsinl^ 
was  to  dtesd  up  a  ^tirtoTite  Friar  (probably  a  Spiritual) 
ih  the'Papal  robes,  to  Show  him  to  the  people,  mid  so 
for  themselves  to  efeet  their  escape  to  some  safe  place, 
and  proceed  to  a  legitimate  election.  The  Cardinal*, 
from  honor  b^froin  fear*,  shrunk  from  thk  Irrek. 

*  See  in  Ray n aid  us  the  statement  of  (tie  Bishop  of  Gastuino,  the  confi- 
dential Mend  of  RobeH  of  Geneva. 

*  "  Sitibundi  et  sitientes,  volentes  bibere  de  bono  vino  Papali,  aperuerunt 
eeltarinm  Domini  Papa,  in  quo  erontviitatta&ea,  Oarnaria,  Materia!*,  et 
divena  alia  vina  bona.''  —  Thomas  de  Acernfe  upttd  Muraton  ail 
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Ai  fcrigth  both  parties'  seemed  t£  condar*'  flash 
claimed  credit  far  fimt  advfenoing  the  namfy  ArdhtHAop 
which  most  afterwards  repudiated*  of  theofB*ri- 
Archbishop  of  Baii,  a  mam.  of  repute  far  theologie 
tnd  legal  erudition*  an  Italian,  Irai  a  subject  of  the 
Queen  of  Naples*  who  was  abo  Countess  >of  Pnrr- 
eoee*  They  came  to  the  honumttiont  The  Cardi- 
nal of  Fiowmde  proposed  the  Cardinal  of  Si.  Peirn'*. 
The  Oaidntl  of  Limegee  arete*  "  The-  Canfiaal  of  St. 
Peter's  *  too  old*  TheCkwfcoal  of  Ffartnto  is  off  a 
city  at  war  with  the  Holy  See*  I  itoject.the  OafrKnid 
of  Milan  as  the  satipqt  of  the  ViiwontL,  die  Host 
fcadiy  enemy  of  dm  Own*.  The  Cardinal  Onini 
is  too  youngs  and  we  most  not  jrteld  to  the  .ekmer 
of  the  Roman*.  I  vote  for  Bartholookew  Prighani, 
Archbishop  of  Ban/'1-  Ail  waft  acolamainoo;  Onim 
alone  stood  odtr  to  aspired  to  be  the, Pope. of,  die 
ftotoartft. 

Bet  it  was  to*  lath;  die  mob  was  thaaderirig  at  the 
galea,  me&aeing  desith  to  the  Cardinals,  if  they  had 
not  immediately  a  Roaum  Pontiff.  The  feeble  da- 
ftness sounded  as  if  they  were  shattering  down;,  the 
tnunp  of  the  populate  was  almost  heard  within  the 
Hdh  They  fow*d  or  tmmuaded  the  aged  Cardinal 
of  9U  Peter's  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  save*  their 
Kv*s.  He  appeared  at  the  wiadvw*  hastily  attired  in 
what  either  was  or  seemed  to  be  the  Papal  stole.  and 
attre.  Tbefe  was  a  jubilant  and  triumphant  orjr, 
tt  We  have  a  Roman  Pbpe,  the  Cardinal  of  Bt,  Peter'*. 
Ung  live  Horn* !  long  litre  St,  Peter  1"  The  popu- 
lace became  even  more  frantic  with  joy  than  before 

1 A  Mm  Mjrt, "  Per  flgdfeuwu  anifonnmi  scilicet  oeraine  oonua  di§- 
stfMte."  —  De  Schism.,  c  11. 
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with  wrath.  One  band  hastened  to  the  Cardinal's 
palace,  and,  according  to  the  Strang*  usa^e,  btoke  in, 
threw  the  furniture  into  the  streets,  and  sacked  it  from 
top  to  bottom.  Those  around,  the  Hall  of  Conclave, 
aided  by  the  connivance  of  some  of  the  Cardinals9  ser- 
vants within,  or  by  more  violent  efforts  of  their  own, 
burst  in  in  all  quarters.  The  supposed  Pope  was  sur- 
rounded by  eager  adorfers;  they  were  at  his  feet;  they 
pressed  his  swollen,  gouty  hands  iQl  he  shrieked  from 
pain,  and  began  to  protest,  in  the  strongest  language, 
that  he  was  not  the  Pope. 

The  indignation  of  the  populace  at  this  disappoint- 
ment was  aggravated  by  an  unlucky  confusion  of 
names.  The  Archbishop  was  mistaken  for  John  of 
<Bari,  of  the  bedchamber  of  the  late  Pope,  a  man  of 
harsh  manners  and  dissolute  life,,  an  object  of  general 
hatred.1  4  Five  of  the  Cardinals,  Robert  of  Geneva, 
Acquasparta,  Viviers,  Poitou,  and  De  Veroy*  were 
seized  in  their  attempt  to  .'steal  away,  and  driven 
back,  amid  contemptuous  hootfags,  by  persona}  vio- 
lence. Night  came  on  again;  the  populace,  having 
pillaged  all  the  provisions  in  the  Conclave,  grew  weary 
of  their  own  excesses.  The  .Cardinals  fled  on  all  sides. 
Four  left  the  city ;  Orsini  and  St.  Eiwtacho  escaped  to 
Vicovaro,  Robert  of  Genera  to  Zagarolo,  St..  Angelo 
to  Guardia ;  six,  Limoges,  D'Aigrefeuille,  Poitou,  Viv- 
iers,  Brittany,  and  Marmontiers,  to  the  Gastte  of  Sl 
Angelo ;  Florence,  Milan,  Montmayeur,  Glandeve,  and 
Luna,  to  their  own  strong  fortresses. 

The  Pope  lay  concealed  in  the! Vatican.     In  the 

l"  Jo.  de  Bari  vulgariter  nuncupatum,  Gallicum  aeu  de  terril  Lemovi- 
e«»S  oriendufTi,  satte,  at  fenm  ent,  taptrbam,  parittr  et  laacinua."  •*»  A 
Niem,c.  11. 
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morning  the  five  Cardinals  in!  Borne  r  assembled  round 
Urn.    A  message  was  sent  to  the  Bannerets  taoctkm 
«f  Rome,  aonooncuig  his  election.     The  8ixoonfln,MML 
Cardinals  in  St.  Angelo  were  summoned ;  they  were 
hardly  persuaded  to  leave  their  place  of  security ;  but 
without  their  presence  the  Archbishop  would  not  de- 
dare  .bis  assent  to  his  elevation*    The. Cardinal  of  Flor- 
ence^ as  Dean,  presented  the  Pope  Elect  to  the  Sacred 
College,  and  discoursed  on  the  text,  "  Such  ought  he  to 
be,  an  undefikd  High  Priest."     The  Archbishop  began 
a  long  harangue,  u  Fear  and  trembling  have  Apata. 
come  upon  me,  the  horror  of  great  darkness."     The 
Cardinal  of  Florence  cut  short  the  ill-timed  sennon, 
demanding  whether  he  accepted  the  Pontificate.     The 
Archbishop  gave  his  assent ;  he  took  the  name  of  Ui*- 
ban  VI.     To  Deum  was  intoned.;  be  was  lifted  to  the 
throne.     The  fugitives  returned  to  Borne.     Urban  VI. 
was  crowned  on  Easter  Day,  in  the  Church  Ckrooat4on. 
of  St  John  Lateran.    All  the  Cardinals  were  Aprl  *• 
present  at  the  august  ceremony.     They  announced  the 
election  of  Urban  VI.  to  their  brethren  who  had  re- 
mained in  Avignonj1     Urban   himself  addressed   th6 
usual  encyclic  letters,  proclaiming  bis  elevation,  to  all 
tke  Prelates  in  Christendom. 

None  but  He  who  Could  tead  the  hearts  of  men 
could  determine  how  far  the  nomination  of  the  Arch<- 
bishop  of  Bari  was  free  and  uncontrolled  by  the  terrors 
of  the  raging  populace;  but  the  acknowledgment  of 
Urban  VI.  by  all  the  Cardinals,  at  his  inauguration  in 
the  holy  office  —  their  assistance  at  his  coronation  with- 
out protest,  when  some  at  least  might  have  been  safe 
beyond  the  walls  of  Rome — their  acceptance  of  honors, 

1  See  in  RaynalduB  the  tetter  and  signature*. 
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a*  by  fchfe  Gardinahi  ef  Limoges*  Poltou^and  Aigrafov- 
Ule  —  tf)&  homage-  of  lali*—*  might  seem  to  annul  all 
possible  irregularity  in  the  election,  to  confirm  irrefm- 
gably  the  legitimacy  of  has  titfo. 

Not  many  days  had  passed,  when  tie  Cardinals  be- 
gan to  ldok  with  dismay  and  bitter  repentance  on  their 
own  work.  "  In  Urban  VI.,"  said  a  writer  of 
times*  (on  the  aid*  of  Orban  m  rightruj  Pontiff),  ui 
verified  die  proverb —None  is  to  insolent  as  a  low  aaan 
aaddenly  raised  to  pfcwer."  The  high-born,  haughty, 
luxurious  Prelates,  both  French  and  Italian  found  that 
they  had  set  over  themselves  a  master  resolved  sot  only 
to  redress  the  flagrant  and  inveterate  abuses  of  the 
College  and  of  the  Hierarchy,  but  mlsoto  force,  on  his 
reforms  in  the  most  hasty  ami  insulting  way*  He  did 
the  harshest  things  in  the  harshest  tnanber*. 

The  Archbishop  of  Bari,  of  mean  birth,  had  risen 
GhHaibtaraff  by  the  virtues  of  a  monk.  He  was  studr- 
urba*vi.  00^  atwier^  bumble,*  a  diligent  feadeto  of  the 
Bible,4  master  of  the  canon  law,  rigid  in  his  taste ;  he 

*  Tke  Carina!  of  Amiens,  Absent  as  Legate  in  Tvsoany,  earn*  to  Ho** 
to  do  homage  to  the  Pope.  — Rayaajfl*  Bib  ann.    N#»  *3p. 

Thus  writes  St.  Catherine  of.  Sienna,  a  resolute  partisan  of  Pope  Urban 
VI.:  *  Questo  amnmrfarona  a  noi  b  a  vol,  e  a  li  altri  slgnoH  del  momdo, 
manifestando  per  opera  quello  che  dtanrtaao  40a  panbUt.  oM  Aoendott  m- 
verentia,  e  adorandolo  cenie  Chrjsto  in  terra  e  eorpnaadola  con  t^nta  aalen- 
Mitk,  ri&cendo  di  novo  la  electione  con  grande  concordia,  a  lui  come  sommo 
PtarteAcefckJesMtm  le  gvati*  a  Usattale.  fee©  toon  ft*M  veto  eh*  Papa 
Urbano  fosse.  Pafa^  e  chel'  ^veasert  alette.  9*  paura,  son  sarabbero  «Ml 
degni  di  eterna  confusipne ;  che  le  colonne  poet©  per  dilatare  la  fede  per 
fhhore  di  la  morte  corporate  votesseron  dare  a  loro  e  a  obi  morte  cfternale 
f  \  .  »  a  non  earebbero  esai  tdolato*  a4aiaa<)o  per  Oaristp  In  ferfa,  ^net  cfato 
nen  fosse."  —  Al  Re  di  Francia,  EpisL  excvi. 

*  •Theodore  a  Niem,  fJe  Schism.  1.  i.  c.  7. 

*  "Ante  Papatum  hamo  hani»s.»t  too****  tt  tttnfcftJhs  *walWl «tu*i kfc 
omni  munere,  inimioas  et  persecutor  symoniajrim,  zelator  cariftati*  et  justi- 
tias,  sed  nimis  sua?  prudentise  innitendo  et  credens  adulatoribus,"  &c. 

«  In  person  he  was  "  brevis  statn#8»*t  spissoa,  ceteris  tftidi  sive  find.*1 
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wore  hair-doth  nest  has  skliu    Hit  tins*  wai  divided 
between  study,  prayer*  and  business,  fcr  which  he  had 
great  aptitude.    From  the  peer  bishopric  of  Acherootia 
he  had  been  promoted  to  Ae.aifcMmhopric  of  Ban,  and 
had  presided  over  the  Papal  Chancery  in  Avignon. 
The  monk  broke  eat  at  once  on  his  elevation  in  the 
otmost  radenes8  and  rigor,  bmt  the  humility  changed  to 
the  most  offensive  haughtiness*    Almost  hi*  first  act 
was  a  pnblio  retake  in  Ins  chapel  to-all  the  Bishops 
present  Iot  tbsir^bsertidn  of  itbehr  dioooBea.    He  catted 
them  perjnred  traitors^     The  .Bishop  of  PatnpehmA 
boldly  repelled  the  charge;  he  was  at  Rome,  he  said, 
ea  the  affairs  of  his  see.    In  iha  foil  Oenaistory  Urban 
preached  on  the  tefct  "I  am  the  good  Shepherd,"  and 
inveighed  in  a  manner  not  to  bo  mistaken  against  the 
wealth  and  hoary  of  the  Cardinals.     Their  volnpr 
taons  banquets  were  notorious  (Petrarch  had  declaimed 
against  them).    The  Pope  ftrfatened  a  suaspeuary  Iqw, 
that  they  should  have  hut  utm  d»h  at  their  table :  k 
was  the  rule  of  Msierwn  Okter*    He  was  determined  to 
extirpate  atmoity.    A  Cardinal  who  shosdd  receive  pres* 
cnti  he  menaced  'With  excommunication.    He  affected 
to  despise  wealth.     "Thy  money  perish  with  theel" 
he  said  toacoilector  of  tfea  Papal  rswenne.    He  dis- 
dained to  conceal  the  most  unpopular  schemes  j  he  de- 
clared his  mteatiosi  not  to  leave  Rome.    To  the  petition 
of  the  Bannerets  of  Rome  for  a  promotion  of  Cardi- 
nals, he  openly  avowed  tie  design  to  make  so  large  a 
nomination  that  the  Itafiafts  should  resume  their  as- 
cendency over  the  Tfltramontanes,.     The  Cardinal  of 


Bible  to  him  tiL  he  fell  asleep. 
1  tt  Me  pnesente,"  writet  a  Kiem,  c  Ul. 
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Geneva  turned  pale,  and  left  the  Consistory.  Urban 
declared  himself  determined  to  do  equal  justice  •  be- 
tween man  and  man,  between  the  Kings  of  France  and 
England.  The  French  Cardinals,  and  those  in  the  pay 
of  France,  heard  this  with  great  indignation.1 

The  manners  of  Urban  were  even  more  offensive 
than  his  acts.  "  Hold  your  tongue !  "  •♦  Tou  have 
talked  long  enough  I "  were  his  common  phrases  to  his 
mitred  counsellors*  He  called  the  Cardinal  Orsini  .a 
fcoL  He  charged  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Marcellus  (of 
Amiens),  on  his  return  from  his  legation  in  ^Tuscany, 
with  having  robbed  the  treasures  of  the  Church.  The 
charge  was  not  leds'  insulting  for  its  justice.  The  Car-' 
dinal  of  Amiens,  instead  of  allaying  the  feiids  of  France 
and  England,  which  it  was  his  holy  mission  to  allay, 
had  inflamed  them  in  order  to  glut  his  own  insatiable 
avarice  by  draining  the  wealth  of  both  countries  in  the 
Pope's  name.2  *As  Archbishop  of  Ban,  you  He," 
was  the  reply  of  the  high+born  Frenchman*  On  one 
occasion  such  high  words  passed  with  the  Cardinal  of 
Limoges,  that  but  for  the  interposition,  of  another  Car* 
dinal  the  Pope  would  have  rushed  on  him,  and  there 
had  been  a  personal  conflict.8 

Such'  were  among  the  stories  of  the  time.     Frienda 

1  RaynaMoa,  sub  aim. 

*  So  write*  Walainghatat— *u  Camiaphu  nils*  ftJtoei  4  PapaGrtg*- 
rio  pnBdece89ore  suo,  at  qaoquomode  nacem  inter  Anglia  et  Francitt  rqgnt> 
firraaret,  et  ipse  inestimabiles  auri  et  argent!  sammas,  pro  labore  sui  itiieris 
jarou  Papte  de  utroque  regno  cepteset,  omiwo  eu»  legation  |8'  officio  non 
curavit  paci  providere  regnortuh,  eed  patios  elabararit,  nt  diasetttkmcw  et 
odia  oontinaarentur  inter  reges  diatius,  et  dum  *ipse  descenderet  taliter  sub 
umbrft  flrmandse  concordi*,  rediretqne  multotiens  infecto  negotio,  sue 
provideret  nberioa  nefando  manupio  de  male  qtueeita  peennia  relerati  dc 
Ohritti  patrimoaioy  ut*>qm  ragno  aophtedoe  spohato/'^Wairiiignaia,  pt 
21S. 

*  Balux.,  note,  p.  1067. 
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and  foes  agree  in  attributing  the  schism,  at  least  the 
immediate  schism,  to  the  imprudent  zeal,  the  imperi- 
toosness,  die  ungovernable  temper  of  Pope  Urban*1 
The  Cardinals  among  themselves  talked :  of  him  as 
mad;1  they  began  to  murmur  that  it  was  a  oompnl* 
sory,  therefore  invalid,  election.? 

Hie  French'  Cardinal*  were  now  at  Anagni :  they 
were  joined  by  the  Cardinal  of  Amiens,  who  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  election,  but  who  was  burning  under  the 
insulting  words  of  the  Pope,  perhaps  not  too  eager  to 
lender  an  account  of  his  legation.  The  Pope  retired 
to  TivoK;  he  summoned  the- Cardinals  to  that  city* 
They  answered  that  they  had  gone  to  tar^e  expensed  ilk 
laying  in  provisions  and  making  preparations  for  then? 
residence  in  Anagni ;  they  had  no  means  to  supply  a 
second  sojourn  in  TivolL  The  Pope,  with  his  four 
Italian  Cardinals,  passed  two  important  acta  as  Sorer*, 
eign  Pontiff.  He  confirmed  the  election  of  Wenoes*- 
kos,  son  of  Charles  IV.,  to  the  Empire ;  he  completed 
the  treaty  with  Florence  by  which  the  Republic  paid  a 

*  **  Tabs  fait  Domino*  rater  post  eoronationem  suam  asper  et  rigorous, 
Mtcttar  tamen,  otram  ex  divinU  voluntate,  quum  certe  ante  creationem 
•vans  fberit  multara  humtlia,  amabilis  et  benSgrina."  —  A  Nfem.  Catherine 
of  Sienna  remomwiae^  wjth  the  Pope  on  hk  burets  of  passkms— "ICjti- 
gtte  on  poco,  per  V  amore  di  Chtfsto  crocifisso  quelli  movimenti  subiti  — 
date  n  volto  a  natura  some  Tfio  v*ha  dato  il  cohb  grand*  natorahnente.** 
These  sadden  pastioas  wm  to  Mm  ritnpe^ta  tfsnoodtf  r,amime.  —  Bpiet. 
xbt    Compare  the  following  EpUtle. 

1  This  account  of  Thomas  di  Acerno,  Bishop  of  Luceria,  is  as  it  were  the 
ofidal  statement  of  TTtban's  party,  which-  accompanied  the  letter  to  the 
King  of  Castile. 

•  Thomas  di  Acerno  gives  six  causes  for  the  alienation  of  the  Cardinals-: 
L  The  sumptuary  limitation  of  their  meals.  II.  The  prohibition  of  simony 
ef  al  kinds  under  pais  «#  eXTOmmrafcartsDn:-  Jthi*in4ta*^  thaCsydkiaU 
UL  His  projected  promotion  of  Cardinals.  IV.  The  determination  i-  re- 
aamss  fieeae.  V.  His  insulting  demeanor  aad  language  A4  tkaf)**^ 
■sJs.    YL  His  relbaal  to  go  to  Anagni,  and  his  summons  to  TivolL  ,     , 
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large  sera  to  the  Sea  of  Roma.  The  wount 
70,000  florins  in  the  temcsexrf  like  jearv  180,000  in  four 
yean,  for  the  expense*  o£  the  war.  They  were  relieved 
from  ecclesiastical  censures*  under  whiah  this  enlight- 
ened BepubUe,  though  Italian,  tcemMed,  eveb  foaan  a 
Pope  of  doubtful  title...  Their  4 we  showed  perhaps  the 
weakness  end  dissensions  in  Florence  rather  then  the 
PaH  power. 

Tbfe  Cardinal*  at  Anagni  atnt  a  summons  to  their 
MjM.  hretiuren  inviting  them  toshar4  in  th$ir  conar 
fcels  concerning  the  amxfwimiry  ^leotimnef  the  successor 
to  Gregory  XL  Already  the  opinions  of  great  legists 
had  been  taken;  some  tf  thara,  that  of  the  famous 
©aldos/  may  still  be  read.  He  vat  in  ftvor  q£  the 
validity  of  the  election. 

-..  But  grate  legal  arguinenjto  and  ecclesiastical  logic 
were  rat  to  decide  a  contest  wbjch '  had  stiruad  so 
deeply  the  passion*  and  interests  of  tw*  greait  factions* 
France  and  Italy  were  at  strife  ft*  the  Popedom*  The 
Ultrapiooiaoe  CaBdinals  would  not  tamely  abandon  a 
power  which  had  given  them  rank,  wealth,  luxury,  vir- 
tually the  spiritual*  supremacy  Of  the  world,  for  seventy 
years.  Italy,  Rome,  would  not  forego  the  goldeft  op- 
portunity of  resuming  the  long-lost  authority.  On  the 
Sth  August  the  Cardinals  at  Anagjii  publicly  declared, 
*Mkra*oa  they  announced  hi  cneyelie  lettecs  addressed 
at  Ana«ni.  to  the  faithful  in  alj  Christendom,  that  the 
election  of  Urban  VI.  was  carried  by  force  and  the 
fear  of  death  ;  that  through  the  same  force  and  fear  he 
had  been  inaugurated,  enthroned,  aod  croymed;  that 
he  was  an  apostate,  an  accereed  Antichrist   They  tort» 

lOp«*  Btlti,  vot  vi.r  ttd  •Uftmariljin  BmnaUku,  sub  mm*.  KM* « 
xxxvL  • 
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nounced  him  a  tyrannical  usurper  of  the  Popedom,  a 
wolf  that  had  stolen  into  the  fold.  They  called  upon 
him  to  descend  at  once  from  the  throne  which  he  occu- 
pied without  canonical  title;  if  repentant,  he  might 
find  mercy ;  if  he  persisted,  he  would  provoke  the  in- 
dignation of  God,  of  the  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  and  all  the  Saints,  for  his  violation  of  the  Spouse 
of  Christ,  the  common  Mother  of  the.Faithful.1  It  was, 
signed  by  thirteen  Cardinals.  The  more  pious;  and  de- 
vout werd  shocked  at  this  avowal  of  cowardice*;  Car-, 
dinals  who  would  not  be  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  truth 
and  of  spiritual  freedom  condemned  themselves. 

But  letters  and  appeals  to  the  judgment  of  the  world, 
tad  awful  maledictions*  were  not  their,  only  resources* 
The  fierce  Breton  bands  were  uaed  to  march  arid  tp  be 
indulged  in  their  worst  excesses,  under  the  banter  of. 
the  Cardinal  of  Geneva.  As'  UltramoBtawets  it  w*$ 
their  interest,  their  inclination,  to  espouse  the  Ultra- 
montarie  eatise.  They  arrayed  themselves  to  advance 
and  join  the  Cardinals  at  Anagni.  The  Kdnians  rose 
to  oppose  them  5  a  fight  took  place  near  the  Ponte  Sa- 
lario,  three  hundred  Rotnaa*  lay  defad  on  the  field. 

Urban  VI.  was  as  blind  to  cautious  temporal  as  to 
eautious  ecclesiastical  policy.  Every  act  of  imprudent  : 
the  Pope  raised  him  up  new  enemies.  Joan-  urt*o  vi. 
na,  Queen  of  Naples,  had  bailed  the  elevation  of  her 
•object  the  Archbishop  of  Bari.  Naples  had'been  brill* 
bntly  illuminated.  .  Shiploads  of  fruit  and  wines*  and 
the  more  solid  gift  of  20,000  florins,  had  been  heir  obla- 
tions to  the  Pope*  Her  husband,  Otho  of  Brunswick, 
had  gone  to  Rome  to  pay  his  personal  homage. ,  His 
object  was  to  determine  in  his  own  favor  the  succession 

1  Document  in  Rayimldus,  and  in  the  Geraouiana. 

VOL.  VII.  16 
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to  the  realm.  The  reception  of  Otho  was  cold  and 
repulsive ;  he  returned  in  disgust.1  The  Queen  eagerly 
listened  to  suspicions,  skilfully  awakened,  that  Urban 
meditated  the  resumption  of  the  fief  of  Naples,  and  its 
grant  to  the  rival  House  of  Hungary.  She  became  the 
sworn  ally  of  the  Cardinals  at  Anagni.  Honorato  Gae- 
tuni,  Count  of  Fondi,  one  of  the  most  turbulent  barons 
of  the  land,  demanded  of  the  Pontiff  20,000  florins 
advanced  on  loan  to  Gregory  XI.  Urban  not  only 
rejected  the  claim,  declaring  it  a  personal  debt  of  the 
late  Pope,  not  of  the  Holy  See,  he  also  deprived  Gae- 
tani  of  his  fief,  and  granted  it  to  his  mortal  enemy,  the 
Count  San  Severino.  Gaetani  began  immediately  to 
seize  the  adjacent  castles  in  Campania,  and  invited-  the 
Cardinals  to  his  stronghold  at  Fondi*  The  Archbishop 
of  Aries,  Chamberlain  of  the  late  Pope,  leaving  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo  under  the  guard  of  a  commander 
who  long  refused  all  orders  from  Pope  Urban,  brought 
to  Anagni  the  jewels  and  ornaments  of  the  Papacy^ 
which  had  been*  carried  for  security  to'  Sii  Angelo. 
The  Prefect  of  the  city,  De  Vico,  Lord  of  Viterba, 
had  been  won  over  by  the  Cardinal  of  Amiens. 

The  four  Italian  Cardinals  still  adhered  to  Pope  Ur- 
ban. They  labored  hard  to  mediate  between  the  con- 
flicting parties.  Conferences  were  held  at  Zagarolo 
Aug.  20.  and  other  places ;  when  the  French  Cardinals 
had  retired  to  Fondi,  the  Italians  took  up  their  quarters 
at  Subiaco.  The  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter's,  worn  out 
with  age  and  trouble,  withdrew  to  Rome,  and  soon 
after  died.  He  left  a  testamentary  document  declaring 
the  validity  of  the  election  of  Urban*     The  French 

*  A  Niem,  i.  c.  vi.    Compare  letters  of  Catherine  of  Sienna  to  the  Queen 
of  Naples. 
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Cardinals  had  declared  the  election  void;  they  were 
debating  the  next  step.  '  Some  suggested  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  coadjutor.  They  were  now  sure  of  the 
support  of  the  King  of  France,  who  would  not  easily 
surrender  his  influence  over  a  Poj>e  at  Avignon,  and  of 
the  Queen  of  Naples,  estranged  by  the  pride  of  Urban, 
aud  seeretly  stimulated  by  the  Cardinal  Orsini,  who 
had  not  forgiven  his  own  loss  of  the  tiara.  <  Yet  even 
now  they  seemed  to  shrink  from  the  creation  of  an 
Antipope.  Urban  precipitated  and  made  inevitable 
this  disastrous  event.  He  was  now  alone ; l  the  Cardi- 
nal of  St.  Peter's  was  dead;  Florence,  Milan,  and  the 
Orsini  stood  aloof;  they  seemed  only  to  wait  to  be 
thrown  Qff  by  Urban*  to  join  the  adverse,  faction.  Ur- 
ban at  first  declared  his  intention  to  create  nine  Cardi- 
nals; he  proceeded  at  once,  and  without  warning,  to 
create  twenty-six.8  By  this  .step  the  French  andltal* 
ian  Cardinals  together  were  now  but  an  insignificant 
minority.  They  Were  instantly  one.  All  most  be 
risked,  or  all  lost. 

On  September  20,  at  Fondi,  Robert  of  Geneva  was 
elected  Pope  in  the  presence  of  all  the  CarV  ^  Qaattt0P 
ttmals  (except  St.  Peter's)  who  had  chosen,  Egfff* 
inaugurated,  enthroned,  and  for  a  time  obeyed  01ament  ™- 
Drban  VI.  The  Italians  refused  to  give  their  suffrages, 
hut  entered  no  protest.  They  retired  into  their  castles* 
and  remained  aloof  from  the  schism.  Orsini  died  be- 
fore long  at  Tagliacozzo.  The  qualifications  which, 
according  to  his  partial  biographer,  recommended  the 
Cardinal  of  Geneva,  were  rather  those  of  a  successor  to 
John  Hawkwood  or  to  a  Duke  of  Milan,  than  of  the 

1  Like  *  sparrow  on  the  house-top.  —  A  Niem,  i.  xi. 
*  Some  authorities  give  twenty-nine. 
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Apostles.  Extraordinary  activity  of  body  and  endur* 
anoe  of  fatigue,  courage  which  would  hazard  his  life  to 
put  down  the  intrusive  Pope,  sagacity  and  experience  in 
the  temporal  affairs  of  the  Church ;  high  birth*  through 
which  he  was  allied  with  most  of  the  royal  and  princely 
houses  of  Europe :  of  austerity,  devotion,  learning,  ho- 
liness, charity,  niot  a  word,1  He  took  the  name  of 
Clement  VII. :  the  Italians  bitterly  taunted  the  mock* 
e?y  of  this  name,  assumed  by  the  Captain;  of  the  Breton 
Fr&e  Companies  -*~  by  the  author,  it*  wa*  betiqvedy  of 
the  musaacre  at  Gesena-2 

So  began  the  Schhiri  which  divided  Western  Chria- 
tab*,  tendom  for  thirty-eight  years*  Aaly,  efcoeept- 
187M418.  fog  ^  iri^gdom  of  Joanna  of  Naples,  adhered 
to  her  native  Pontiff;  Germany  and  Bohertita  to  the 
Pontiff  who  had  recognized  King  Wene^skUis  as  Ban* 
peror;  England  to  the  Pontiff  hostile  to  France}* 
Hungary  to  the  Pontiff  who  might  support  he*  pr£te&» 
siona  to  Naples ;-  Poland  and  the  Northern  kingdoms* 
with  Portugal,  espoused  the  same  cause*  •  France  at 
first  stood  almost  alone  in  support  of  heitf  stibjeet*  of  a 
Pope  at  Avignon  instead  of  at  Rome.  -  'Scotland  only 
was  with  Clement,  because  England  Watf  with  Urban. 

1  Vit.  I.  apud  Balnziom.  A  Niero  agrees,  and  adds  i  •«*  Uno>  potest  eUri, 
qnod  iHa  elactio  a  Spirits  Sartcto  et  purls  conscieutifs'non  processiL" — 
Bead  Oattariae  of  Sienbrt  letter  to  the  Count  of  Foadi.  Epiat.  cjotfr. 
another  hint  of  the  furious  passion  of  Urbaa  VI. 

*  Coltutius  Pierius,  apud  Ray  n  aid.    No.  lvi. 

»  Selden,  in  his  Table  Talk/says;  "  There  was- once,  I  attr  safe,  *  P*Hfc 
raontafy  Pope.  Pope  Urban  irm  iiMuty  Po^m  in  England  kf  Ac*  of  Parlian 
merit,  against  Pope  Clement;  the  Act  is  not  in  the  Book  of  Statute**  either 
btcatrte  ne  that  compiled  the' book  Would  ndt  have  tne  name  df  tnd  "Pope 
Uwre,  os  else  he  t??uM  aot  let  it  appear  rthat  they  itattlttl  ytl^Anf  audi 
thing;  but  it  is  upon  the  Rolls." — Artie  "Pope."  Compare  Walaing- 
ham.  Ambaaaadon  lor  both  were  is  England*  "Dottino  Deo  feventa 
repul&i  sunt  apostatici,  admiasi  Papalta."  —  p.  215* 
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So  Flanders  was  with  Urban  because  France  was  with 
Clement.1  The  uncommon  abilities  of  Peter  di  Luna, 
the  Spanish  Cardinal  (afterwards  better  known  under 
a  higher  title),  detached  successively  the  Spanish  king- 
doms, Castile,  Arragon,  and  Navarre,  from  allegiance 
to  Pope  Urban, 

1  u  Exinde  quanto  plus  divisi  principes  patronoe  sibi  dilectoe  grato  vene- 
tabantor  aspectu,  in  eis  plus  e*cfescebaMuperbia  et  pertinacia  dominandi, 
dam  anas  Aleroanniam,  Hunganam,  Angtiara  et  Hispaniam,  sibi  subditas 
etmeret,  alter  in  Qalli»  doJcissimo  sinu  foveretur,  ditaretur,  et  ejus  deffen- 
p  «rbilm*.»'  —  RdKg.  de  St  Deny*,  i.  p.  9fc 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THE  RIVAL  POPES. 

Neither  of  these  Popes  were  men  whom  religious 
enthusiasm  could  raise  into  an  idol ;  they  were  men 
rather  from  whom  profound  devotional  feeling  could 
not  but  turn  away  abashed  and  confused.  If  the  hard 
and  arrogant  demeanor  of  Urban  might  be  excused 
when  displayed  only  to  the  insolent  and  overbearing 
French  Cardinals,  or  even  justified  as  the  severity  of 
a  Reformer  of  the  Church,  his  subsequent  acts  of  most 
revolting  cruelty  to  his  own  partisans  showed  a  type 
of  that  craft,  treachery,  and  utter  inhumanity  which 
were  hereafter  to  attaint  the  bad  Italian  Popes.  He 
might  seem  almost  to  confirm  the  charge  of  madness. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  highest  praise  of  Clement  was 
that  he  was  a  sagacious  and  experienced  politician,  a 
valiant  Captain  of  a  Free  Company. 

The  French  Cardinals,  the  King  of  France,  all  par- 
Genena  ^es  at  times  spoke  loudly  of  an  (Ecumenic 
oou*-n.  Council.  But  who  was  to  summon  tb*>t 
Council  ?  how  was  it  to  be  composed  ?  under  whose 
auspices  was  it  to  sit,  so  that  Christendom  might  have 
faith  in  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  its  determinations? 
So  long  as  the  sole  question  was  the  validity  of  Urban's 
election,  the  Cardinals  declared  for  a  Council ;  but  no 
sooner  had  the  Antipope  been  chosen,  and  the  rival 
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elaims  must  be  disputed  before  tbis  uncertain  yet  au- 
thoritative tribunal,  than  the  Cardinals  became  averse 
to  the  measure,  and  started  all  possible  difficulties.  As 
Clement's  party  drew  back,  the  Urbanists  took  up  the 
cry,  and  clamorously  defied  their  antagonists  to  meet 
diem  before  an  ecclesiastical  Senate  of  Christendom. 

The  rival  Popes  had  first  recourse  to  their  spiritual 
arms.  Urban  at  the  close  of  the  year  issued  a  long 
Brief,  declaring  four  especially  of  the  French  Cardinals, 
among  them  the  Archbishop  of  Aries,  who  had  carried 
off  the  Papal  crown  and  jewels,  the  Count  Acfcaof 
of  Fondi,  and  many  other  of  the  Romagnese  UrbW1,  . 
and  Campankn  nobles,  guilty  of  heresy,  schism,  trea- 
son, and  apostasy.  All  were  excommunicated ;  the 
Cardinals  deposed ;  the  nobles  were  degraded  from  their 
haughty  order,  their  estates  confiscated;  all  who  bad 
sworn  fealty  to  them  were  released  from  their  oaths: 
die  usurping  Pope  was  denominated  Antichrist. 

Clement  VII.  was  not  less  authoritative  or  male- 
dictory in  his  denunciations.  The  Roman  Of  cunrot. 
Pope  was  called  upon  to  lay  down  his  ill-gotten  power. 
He  too  was  an  Antichrist,  as  opposing  the  College  of 
Cardinals  in  their  full  right  of  electing  a  Pontiff,  nn- 
awed  by  popular  clamor  or  fear  of  death.  From  Fondi 
Clement  went  to  Naples.  Nothing  could  equal  the 
magnificence  of  his  reception*  The  Queen,  her  hus- 
band Otho  of  Brunswick,  many  of  the  nobles  and  great 
ecclesiastics  kissed  his  feet. 

But  Urban  in  his  first  creation  of  twenty-six  Cardi- 
nals in  one  day l  had  included  many  Neapolitans  of  the 
highest  families  and  dignities  in  the  kingdom*  and  hatd 
tlms  secured   himself  a  strong   interest,     He  had  de- 

*  A  Nietn.  i  xii. 
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graded  Bernard  di  Montoro,  the  Archbishop  of  Napks, 
said  appointed  Bozzato,  a  man  of  influence  and.  poweo- 
fiil  connections  in  the  city.  The  people  had  been 
somewhat  jealously  excluded  from  the  splendid  spec- 
tacle of  Pope  Clement's  reception  ;  they  rose  in  their 
resentment ;  they  declared  that  th£y  would  not  desert 
a  Neapolitan*  for  a  foreign  Pope.1  Urbari's  Archbishop 
set  himself  at  their  head.  The  Queen  wkh  great 
night  or  difficulty  subdued  the  insurrection.  Clen> 
Kapt«.  ent  was  so  alarmed  for  bis  own  safety  that 
he  fled  rapidly  to  Fondi :  and,  not  daring  to  rest  thece, 
embarked  in  all  speed  for  Provence.  He  landed  at 
Marseilles ;  and  from  that  time,  became  the  Pope  of 
Avignon  and  France. 

Urban's  great  difficulty  was  the  disorder  and  pov- 
erty of  his  finances.  The  usual  wealth  which  flowed 
•to  the  Papal  Court  was  interrupted  by  the  confturion  of 
the  times.  The  Papal  estates  were  wasted  bjr.waf, 
occupied  by  his  enemies,  or  by  independent  {winces. 
Not  only  did  he  seize  to  his  own  use  the  revenues  of 
all  vacant  benefices,  and  sell  to  the  citizens  of  Rome 
property  and  rights  of  the  churches  and  monasteries 
(from  this  traffic  lie  got  40,000  florins)  ;  hot  only 
did  he  barter  away  the  treasures  of  the  churches,  the 
gold  and  silver  statues,  crosses,  images  of  saints,  and 
all  the  splendid  furniture ;  he  had  recourse  to  the  ex- 
traordinary measure  of  issuing  a  commission  to  two  of 
ad.  1380.  his  new  Cardinals  to  sell,  impawn,  and  aKen- 
of  urtMti.  ate  the  estates  and  property  of  the  Church, 
even  without  the  consent  of  the  Bishops,  Beneficed 
Clergy,  or  Monasteries.8    Thus  having  hardly  collected 

*  Giannone,  xxiii.  4. 

*  Muratori,  Ann.  sub  aim.  I860.    Urba*  appointed  Coamo  GentiH, 
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•uffident  fends,  the  Pope  hired  the  services  «f  Alberte 
Barbiano,  Captain  of  one  of  the  Free  Companies,  and 
prepared  for  open  war.  The  Romans  undertook  the 
siege  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  still  held  out 
for  the  Cardinals  and  continued  to  bombard  the  city* 
It  was  at  length  taken,  but  the  Romans,  instead1  of:  sw> 
rendering  it  to  the  Pope,  razed  the  fortress,  so  long 
hostile  to  their  liberties,  nearly  .to  the  ground*  The 
Romans,  if  they  loved  not  the  Pope,  had  the  most 
cordial  detestation  of  the  French.  The  Pope's  court* 
tiers  of  ultramontane  birth  or  opinions,  all  indeed  exr 
cept  a  few  Germans  and  English,  were  insulted,  robbed, 
treated  with  every  contumely.  "  I  have  seen,"  writes 
one  present,  "  Roman  matrons,  to  excite  the  mob 
against  them,  spit  in  the  faces  of  the  courtiers." l  Be- 
fore the  dose  of  the  year,  Pope  Urban  could  announce 
to  Christendom  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  Gascon 
and  Breton  bands  by  Alberic  Barbiano,  the.  capture  <rf 
St  Angelo,  the  flight  of  the  Antipope,  the  submission 
of  the  Queen  of  Naples.2 

Pope  Urban  and  Queen  Joanna  were  equally  insin- 
cere: the  Queen  in  her  submission,  the  Pope  n****. 
m  his  acceptance  of  it.     Joanna  had  been  the  childless 

eeHor  of  Capua,  his  Nuncio  in  England.  AH  other  commissions  were  an- 
nulled. He  was  to  collect  uomnes  et  singulos  fructus,  redditus  et  pro- 
rata* benegcioram  eccMasticorara  dtati  regiu  vatantwra,  per  nos  aeu 
Aplic4  auetorifate  collatorum  et  con  fere  ndomm  in  an  tea,  census  quoque 
annuo*,  et  alia  omnia  et  singula  res  et  bona  nobis  et  cameras  predict*) 
qoacuoque  ratiooe  vel  eausa  debits."  He  specifies  Peter's  Pence,  —  M8», 
B.  AL,  Aug.  27, 1379.  The  Archbishop  of  York  is  ordered  to  sequester  all 
goods  of  adherents  of  Robert,  "  that  son  of  iniquity."  March  14,  1381.  All 
nas,  "ratione  commnnium  servitiorum "  (the  ordinary  phrase)  on  the 
translation  of  William  (Courtenay),  Bishop  of  London,  to  the  Archbishop- 
ric of  Gttterbor/,  to  be  sent  to  Borne.    Nov.  3, 1382. 

1  jCttriales,  Theodoric  a  Niem.  j.  14. 

*  Apud  Eaynald.  1379,  n.  xxxi. 
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wife  of  four  husbands  ;  the  heir  to  the  realm  of  Naples 
by  both  lines  was  Charles  of  Durazzo,  nephew  of  the 
King  of  Hungary.  The  King  of  Hungary  still  cher- 
ished  the  deep  purpose  of  revenge  for  the  murder  of 
his  brother.  Charles  of  Durazzo  had  been  already  in- 
vited during  the  hostilities  of  the  Pope  with  Joanna 
not  to  wait  the  tardy  succession,  but  to  seize  at  once 
the  crown  of  Naples. 

All  the  passions  least  becoming  a  pontiff  combined 
to  influence  Urban  VI.,  policy,  vengeance,  family  am- 
bition, interest,  pride ;  policy,  for  he  could  not  depend 
on  die  hollow  friendship  of  Joanna;  vengeance,  for 
without. Joanna's  aid  and  instigation  the  Cardinals  at 
•Fondi  had  not  dared  to  elect  the  Antipope ;  family  am- 
bition, for  the  nepotism  of  Urban,  like  that  of  hds  suc- 
cessors, was  not  content  with  benefices  and  cardinalafces, 
it  soared  to  principalities.  One  of  his  nephews,  Fran- 
cis Prignano,  had  been  among  the  new  Cardinals ;  an- 
other, Butillo  Prignano,  he  aspired  to  invest  in  the 
princedom  of  Capua,  Amalfi,  and  other  wealthy  fiefk 
Interest  and  pride  urged  the  advantage  of  a  King  of 
Naples,  indebted  to  him  for  his  crown,  over  whose 
power  and  treasures  he  might  rule,  as  he  afterwards 
endeavored  to  rule,  with  the  almost  undisputed  despot- 
ism of  a  Protectorate.1 

Charles  of  Durazzo  came  to  Rome ;  he  was  invested 
Charles  of  by  the  Pope  in  the  Sovereignty  of  Naples,  an 
jwm  1.1*61.  forfeited  to  its  liege  lord  the  Pontiff  by  the 
iniquities  of  Queen  Joanna :  he  was  crowned  by  the 
hand  of  the  Pope. 

1  According  to  Gobelinus  Persona,  Urban  had  adherents  in  Naples.  The 
parties  met  in  strife  in  the  streets:  *4 Virnt  Papa  d»  Roma!**  "Vivat 
Papa  di  Fundi*! "  —  Amid  Meibomian),  i.  p*  297. 
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Joanna  was  hardly  less  undisguised  in  her  hostility 
to  Pope  Urban,  In  evil  hour  for  herself,  in  worse  for 
Naples,  she  determined  to  adopt  as  her  heir  Louis  of 
Anjou,  nephew  of  the  King  of  France,  thus  again 
inflicting  on  her  unhappy  realm  all  the  miseries  of  a 
French  invasion.  The  French  Pope  hastened  to  invest 
the  French  Prince  in  the  rights  which,  as  Pope,  he 
claimed  with  the  same  title  as  his  rival  in  Rome. 

Charles  of  Durazzo  was  first  in  the  field.     The  un- 
popularity of  Joanna  with  her  subjects  was  heightened 
by  their  hatred  of  the  French,  and  the  long  tradition 
of  their  tyranny.     The  churchmen  were  for  Pope  Ur- 
ban ;  their  inclination  had .  been  skilfully  increased  by 
the  distribution  of  benefices  and  dignities.     The  Hun- 
garian and  Papal  forces  met  scarcely  any  resistance. 
Treacherous  Naples  opened  its  gates.     Otho  July  ie. 
of  Brunswick,  the  husband  of  Joanna,  hastily  sum- 
moned from  Germany,  was  betrayed  by  his.  own  bra- 
very into  the  power  of  his  enemies :  Joanna  was  be- 
sieged in  the  Castel-Nuovo.     She  looked  in  Aug.  26. 
vain  for  the  Provencal  Beets  and  the  French  armament. 
Famine  compelled  her  to  capitulate ;  she  was  sent  pris- 
oner to  a  castle  in  the  Basilicata.     The  inexorable  King 
of  Hungary  demanded  the  death  of  the  murderess, 
though  acquitted  of  the  crime  by  one  Pope,  and  in 
dose  alliance  with  successive  Popes.     Pope  Urban  was 
silent;  the  unhappy  daughter  of  a  line  of  kings  was 
put  to  death,  either  strangled  while  at  her  May22,i3S& 
prayers,1  or  smothered,  according  to  another  account, 
under  a  pillow  of  feathers.     Thus  died  Joanna  II.  of 

1  ANienmayB:  "Can  qo&dura  di«  oraret,  ui  fertur,  sedens  ante  altare 
fmn  flexo,  da  mandate  ipaioa  Caroli,  per  quatuor  satellites  Hungaros  Aie- 
i*t  rtrangulata." 
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Naples,  leaving  her  feme  an  historic  problem.  To  some 
she  was  a  monster  of  lust  and  cruelty,  the  assassin  of 
her  husband ;  to  others  a  wise,  even  a  most  religions 
princess,  who  governed  her  kingdom  during  peace  with 
firm  and  impartial  rule,  promulgated  excellent  laws, 
established  die  most  equitable  tribunals.  Her  repeated 
marriages  were  only  from  the  patriotic  desire  of  bear- 
ing an  heir  to  the  throne  of  her  fathers.* 

Louis  of  Anjou,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  crowned 
toubot  King  of  Naples  by  Clement  VII.  But  Cldm* 
Anjou.  ent,  prodigal  of  all  which  might  embarrass 
the  hostile  Pope,  not  only  as  liege  lord  granted  away 
Naples,  he  created  for  his  French  ally  *  new  kingdom, 
that  .of  Adria.  It  comprised  all  the  Papal  territories, 
the  March  of  Ancona,  Romagna,  the  Duchy  of  Spo- 
leto,  Massa  Trabaria,  the  cities  of  Bologna,  Ferrara, 
Ravenna,  Perugia,  Todi,  the  whole  region  -except  the 
City  of  Rome,  with  her  domain,  the  Patrimony  of  St* 
Peter  in  Tuscany,  the  Maritime,  and  Sabina.  These 
were  reserved  for  the  Pope  and  his  successors.8 

The  Provencal  fleet  of  Louis  (Provence  received 
him  at  once  as  her  lord)  was  too  late  to  rescue  the 
Queen.  His  powerful  land  army  encountered  no  re- 
sistance till  it  reached  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom.* 
Among  the  followers  of  Louis  was  Robert,  Corint  of 
Geneva,  the  brother  of  Pope  dement.  Many  of  the 
highest  Neapolitan  nobles,  the  great  Constable  Thomas 
di  San  Severino,  the  Tricaricr,  the  Counts  of  Convetv 
sano,  Caserta,  St.  Agata,  AltaneUa,  fell  off  from  Charles, 
and  joined  the  invading  ranks.     Louis  had  passed  Ben* 

1  Compare  Giannone  on  the  character  of  Joanna. 

*  Leibnitz,  Cod.  far.  Genl.  i.  306,  quoted  by  Mpratori,  Ann.,  tub  ami.  1383. 

•  The  army  of  Louis  is  stated  at  40,000,  46,000,  even  «M)00  man.  —  Net* 
of  Mansi,  in  Raynald.,  a.  d.  1383. 
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eVento  and  occupied  Caderta ;  Charles  stood  on  the  de- 
fensive. 

The  embarrassment  of  Charles  was  increased  by 
tidings  that  the  Pope  was  marching  towards  a.d.  188& 
Naples : l  he  mistrusted  his  friend  almost  as  much  as 
bis  enemy.  He  hastened  to  meet  Urban  at  Capua, 
from  thence,  by  A  versa,2  conducted  him  to  Naples, 
under  the  cover  of  anxiety  for  his  personal  safety;  He 
would  not  permit  the  Pope  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
the  archiepiseopal  palaoe;  he  escorted  him*  under  a 
strong  guard  of  honor,  to  the  Castel-Nuovo.  not.itts. 
Charles  had  eluded  the  condition  of  his  elevation  to  the* 
throne,  the  erectidn  of  the  principality  of  Capua  for 
Bntillo,  th*  Pope's  nephew.  Urban  seized  the  oppot^ 
ttuuty  of  his  distress  to  demand,  not  only  C*pua,  with 
its  adjaeent  towns,  Cagnaisao  and  Carata,  but  ata>  the 
Doehy  of  Amalfi,  Noceratarid  other  towns  and  caatfoeu 
On  these  terms,  and  these  alon«,  the  Pope  would  aid 
the  King  against  the  invading  French,  and  grant  the1 
plenary  dominion  over  the  rest  of  the  realm.  Charle* 
was  compelled  to  yield;  the  compact  was  celebrated 
with  great  rejoicings;  the  Pope  was  permitted  toco- 
eapy  the  archiepiscopal  palace;  the.  marriage  of  two 
of  his  nieced  with  two  Neapolitan  nobles  was  celebrated 
with  high  festivity.  In  the  midst,  was  a  ttnriult  in  the 
city.    The  Pope's  nephew  had  broken  into  a  Butniothe 

Pole's 

convent  an!  ravished  a  nun  of  high  birth  nephew. 

1  Urban  tat  nt  in  May  to  TivoM;  then  to  a  small  castle*  VeHemonta,  in 
Canaeaia*    Ht  was*  ait  Ferentino  in  Sept.  till  Michaelmas  Day. 

1  At  Arena  a>  Niem*  (than  with  Urban  >  wan  in  a  great  fright  *♦  quod 
•liquid  BBwtram  contra  nee  diaposiurm  eflset,  o/ria  stent  ia  saeco  tcnebttmtn 
iadaai."  Compare  Gobelin**}  Persona,  apud  Meibomian!.  By  hSa  account 
Caaries  was  compelled  to  uae  much  courteous  force  to  bring  Urban  t# 
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And  celebrated  beauty.  Loud  complaints  were  made 
to  the  Pope ;  he  laughed  it  off  as  a  venial  outburst  of 
youth :  his  nephew  Butillo  was  forty  years  old.  But 
the  King's  justice  would  not  or  dared  not  endure  the 
crime.  A  capital  sentence  was  passed  against  Butillo. 
The  Pope,  as  Suzerain  of  the  realm,  annulled  the  sen- 
tence of  the  King's  Justiciary  and  of  the  King.  After 
some  contest  Butillo  was,  if  not  rewarded,  bought  off 
from  the  indulgence  of  his  lusts,  by  a  wife,  the 
daughter  of  the  Justiciary,  and  of  the  King's  kin- 
dred, with  a  dowry  of  70,000  florins  a  year,1  and  the 
noble  castle  of  Nocera. 

Spiritual  censures  were  reserved  for  offenders  of 
another  kind.  -The  Pope  celebrated  high  mass,  and  do* 
elared  Louis,  Count  of  Anjou,  heretic,  excommunicated, 
accursed,  published  a  crusade  against  him,  and  offered 
plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  should  take  up  arms* 
Charles  of  Durazzo  was  proclaimed  Gonfalonier  of  the 
Church.2  During  all  this  time  there  was  a  viol€*nt 
persecution  of  all  the  Neapolitan  clergy,  as  before  of 
the  Sicilian,  suspected  of  inclinations  to  the  Antipope. 
The  Cardinal  di  Sangro  was  the  chief  agent  to  the 
Pope  in  these  measures  of  destitution,  confiscation,  and 
torture.  The  basest  of  the  clergy  were  substituted  for 
the  ejected  Prelates  or  Abbots.8 

*  All  this  from  Theodoric  &  tfiem,  then  in  the  Pope's  retime. 

s  MS.,  B.  M.  There  is  a  commission  appointing  John,  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, Gonfalonier  of  the  Church  in  the  crusade  against  John,  calling  himself 
King  of  Castile  and  Leon.  March  31, 1383.  Privileges  are  granted  to  all 
crusaders  against  Robert,  Antipope,  and  the  King  of  Castile.  About  the 
same  time  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  owed  2000  florins  under  the 
title  "  common  iura  servitiorum,*'  is  called  on  to  pay.    Aug.  6, 1888. 

•  ••  De  Sangro  credidit  eacrlfioiam  oflferre  se  Deo,  sic  omnes  ipeoe  mfseroe 
perturbando  .  .  .  adeo  miser  et  iners  Neapolitanorum  olericue  e&  vice  rix 
reperiebatur,  qui  non  fierct  Archepiscopus  vel  Episcopus  aut  Abbas  vol 
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Charles  protracted  the  war  with  skill ;  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  inactivity  of  the  French.  Death  of 
Charles  was  suddenly  relieved  by  the  death  Anjou. 
of  his  enemy.  Louis  of  Anjou  died  at  Bariglio.  The 
French  army,  already  wasted  by  the  plague  of  which 
Amadeo,  Duke  of  Savoy,  perhaps  Louis  of  Anjou 
himself,  had  died,1  broke  up,  and  retired  beyond  the 
Alps. 

Charles  had  now  no  open  adversary.     He  had  still 
eluded  the  surrender  pf  the  great  city  of  Cap-  Oct- 10,188*. 
ua  to  the  Pope's  nephew.     He  had  ceded  Nocera,  and 
in  that  fortress  the  Pope  and  s^me  of  hi&QUftrrelof 
Cardinals  had  taken  up  their  dwelling.     The  {££&££ 
Cardinals  had  once  fled,  but  were  recalled.  May»  ?**' 
Amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  capital  Charles  summoned 
the  Pope  to  meet  him  to  deliberate  on  important  at 
fiurs.    "  Kings  have  been  wont  to  wait  on  Popes,  not 
Popes  on  KingB,"  was  the  mistrustful   and   haughty 
reply  of  the  Pope.     He  added,  to  ingratiate,  hijaself , 
with  the  people,  "If  Charles  would  have; me  fpr  hid 
friend,  let  him  repeal  the  taxes  imposed  on  fri£  king- 
dom,"    Charles  sent  back  for  answer,  "that  if  he 
came  be  would  come  like,  a  king,  at  the  head  of  his 
army ;  he  wondered  that  priests  should  presume  to  in- 
terfere with  his  kingdom  —  his  by  force  ofNov.usi. 
arms,  and  as  the  inheritance  of  his  wife ;  to  the  Pope 
be  owed  but  the  four  words  in  the  investitqre."   "The 
kingdom,"  rejoined  Urban,  u  belongs  to  the  Church  — 
a  fief  granted  to  a  king  who  shall  rule  with  modera- 

Pndatua  per  eundem  Urbanum,  duuunodo  talis  vellet  esse.'*  —  Theod.  a 
Hiea,  L  c  xxvu    Compare,  on  the  persecutions,  Vit  I.  Clement,  p.  60S. 

1Tbe  plague  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  previous  inactivity. 
(Varies  himself  had  the  plague,  but  recovered. 
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tion,  not  flay  his  subjects  to  the  quick:  the  drarch 
may  resume  her  gift,  and  grant  it  to  &  more  loyal 
liegeman."  Charles  made  no  farther  answer.  Al- 
beric  Rarbiano,  the  Constable  of  the  kingdom,  with  a 
dtrong  force,  laid  siege  to  Nocera.  But  this  old  strong- 
*th  }*&  hold  of  the  last  Mohammedans  in  the  king- 
dom defied  *  the  insufficient  engines  and  battering 
trains  of  the  times.  Daily  might  the  old  Pope  be 
deen  on  the  walls,  with  lighted  torches,  and  with  bells 
sounding,  pronouncing  his  malediction  against  the  be-' 
siegerfe.1 

Some  of  the  Cardinals  whom-  Urban  had  created, 
and  who  had  followed  him,  though  reWtaritJy,  to 
Naples  (many  of  them  were  with  him  strll  more  *e- 
fcictarttly  in  Nocera},*  endeavored  to  softeri  the  ftrrious 
Fope>  and  tt>  induce  him*  not  to  provoke  too  fer  the 
tictorfous :  Hungarian,  now  elated  with  success/  They 
Urged  him* at1  least  to  return  to  Rome.  Urban  Suspected 
treachery.  No  doubt  some  secret  consultations  were 
held  about  his  conduct.  Bttrtblino-  of  Pfacenea,  a  bold, 
shrewd,  unscrupulous  lawyer,  had  framed  answers  to 
twelve  <jUestioris,  abstract  in  their  fornl,  but  significant 
enouglvin  theirr  intent.8  u  Whether,  if  the  Pope  Were 
notoriously  negligent  or  iricompetent,  or  so'  headstrong 
and  obstinate" as  to  endanger  the  whole  Church —  if 
he  should  act  entirely  according  to  his  arbitrary  will  in 
eanteftipt  off  the  Council  of  the  Cardinals' — it  might 
be  lawful  for  the  Cardinals  to  appoint  one  or  toore 

1  Urban  at  least  gave  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  he  contemplated  the 
resumption  of  the  kingdom,  the  deposal  of  Charles.  Did  his  extravagant 
ftepotism  look  even  higher  than  the  princettom  of  Capua? 

*  In  Ferentfno  He  had  threatened  to  deprive  some.  —  A  Niem,  xxVlfl. 

•  Tlreodorie  &  Nlem  had  sefcn  the  questions,  with  the  opinions  of  *om« 
learned  theologians. 
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guardians,  according  to  whose  advice  he  would  be 
bonnd  to  regulate  his  actions."  One  of  the  Cardinals, 
an  Orsini  by  birth,  betrayed  the  secret  to  the  Pope, 
and  declared  certain  of  his  brethren  privy  to  the  agita- 
tion of  these  perilous  questions.  The  Pope  inveigled 
such  as  were  not  there,  to  Nocera,  as  though  to  hold  a 
consistory.  Six  of  them,  the  most  learned  Armit  ^ 
and  of  best  repute,  were  seized  and  cast  into  c*t*i»*to« 
a  close  and  fetid  dungeon,  an  old  tank  or  cistern.  Of 
the  names  given  are  the  Cardinal  di  Sangro,  John, 
Archbishop  of  Corfu  (C.  St.  Sabina),  Ludovico  Donati, 
Archbishop  of  Tarento  (St.  Marco),  Adam,  Bishop  of 
London  (C.  St.  CfccQia),  Eleazar,  Bishop  of  Reate.1 
There  Theodoric  &  Niem  (whose  relation  is  extant), 
appointed  with  other  of  the  Pope's  ministers  to  take 
their  examination,  found  them  in  the  most  pitiable  state. 
The  Cardinal  di  Sangro,  a  tall  and  corpulent  man,  had 
not  room  to  stretch  out  his  feet.  They  were  loaded 
with  chains.  The  Pope's  ministers  questioned  them, 
adjured  them  in  vain  to  confession.  The  inquisitors 
returned  to  the  Pope ;  two  of  them  burst  into  tears. 
Urban  sternly  taunted  their  womanish  weakness. 
Theodoric,  by  his  own  account,  ventured  to  urge  the 
Pope  to  mercy.2  Urban  became  only  more  furious ; 
his  face  reddened  like  a  lamp;  his  voice  was  choked 
with  passion.  He  produced  a  confession,  wrung  forth 
the  day  before  by  torture  from  the  Bishop  of  Aquila, 
which  inculpated  the  Cardinals.  The  conspiracy,  in- 
deed, with  which  they  were  charged  by  the  suspicion 
of  Urban,  or  by  their  enemies  who  had  gained  the  ear 
of  Urban,  was  terrible  enough.  They  had  determined 
to  seize  the  Pope,  to  declare  him  a  heretic,  and  to  burn 

1  Compare  Baluzius,  n.  985.  *  Theodoric  k  Niera. 

▼ol.  vn.  17 
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him.1  They  were  brought  before  the  public  consistory; 
if  they  bad  confessed,  it  was  believed  that  they  would 
have  been  made  over  to  the  executioner  and  the  stake. 
They  persisted  in  their  denial ;  they  were  thrust  back 
into  their  noisome  dungeon,  to  suffer  from  hunger, 
thirst,  cold,  and  reptiles. 

Three  days  after  the  Cardinals  were  submitted  to 
the  torture;  that  of  two  is  described  with  horrible 
minuteness  by  the  unwilling  witness.  The  Cardinal 
di  Sangro  was  stripped  almost  naked,  and  hoisted  by 
the  pulley.  Butillo,  the  Pope's  nephew,  stood  laugh- 
ing at  his  agonies*  Thrice  be  was  hoisted.  Theod- 
oric,  unable  to  endure  the  sight,  entreated  him  to  malm 
some  confession.  The  Cardinal  bitterly  reproached 
himself  with  the  tortures  which  he  himself  hkd  in- 
flicted on  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots,  the  parti- 
sans of  the  Antipope,  for  the  cause  of  Urban.  The 
executioner  was  a  fierce  ruffian,  who  had  been  a  pirate, 
and  was  now  Prior  of  the  Hospitallers.  The  Car- 
dinal of  Venice,  an  old,  feeble,  and  infirm  man,  had 
not  to  suffer  the  same  bitter  self-reproach  as  Di  San- 
gro: yet  he  was  racked  with  even  worse  cruelty  from 
morning  to  dinner-time.  He  only  uttered,  "Christ 
has  suffered  for  us."     The  Pope  was  hoard  below  in 

* u  Tanqnatt  htemticus  oondeitmaretut  paflfondos  .  .  .  et  statim  sen- 
toot  i&  per  ipso*  Cardinal**  tanquam  per  Collegium  sic  latA,  executio  ejw- 
dem  per  ignem  tieret  ibidem."  —  A  Niem.  Gobeliqus  (of  Benevento),  a 
contemporary,  apud  Meibomian),  i.  301,  says:  "  Prout  postea  quibusdam 
officialibns  Paps  revelatura  est  undo  ad  me  aotitia  huja*  facti  devenlt, 

r'a  de  famili&  Cameras  Apostolic®  tunc  extitj."  This  version  of  the  «f- 
Ifl  even  worse  for  the  character  of  Urban.  His  harshness  and  pride 
had  driven  above  half  the  Cardinals  to  invite  an  Antipope ;  now  the  same 
harshness  and  pride,  with  nepotism,  had  driven  five  more  Cardinals  to 
conspire  to  seize  the  Pope  and  burn  him  as  a  heretic.  Gobelinus  coo- 
firms  the  torture:  he  speaks  of  the  nephew  as  Prince  of  Capua,  who  I 
the  Cardinals. 
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the  garden,  reciting  aloud  his  breviary,  that  the  exe- 
cutioner might  be  encouraged  by  his  presence.1 

Urban  was  besieged  in  Nocera ;  among  his  fiercest 
enemies  was  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino;2  but  he 
had  still  active  partisans  in  Italy.  The  Pope  was  the 
head  of  a  great  interest.  Raimondello  Orsini  made 
a  bold  diversion  in  his  favor.  A  Genoese  .fleet  hovered 
on  the  coast*  Pope  Urban  made  a  sudden  sally  from 
Nocera,  aided  by  some  troops  raised  by  San-  emmmot 
aeverino  and  the  Orsini,  reached  first  friendly  to  Genoa. 
Benevento,  then  got  on  board  the  galleys  between  Bar* 
letta  and  Trani.  He  dragged  with  him  the  wretched 
Cardinals*  During  the  flight  to  the  galleys,  the  Bishop 
of  Aquila,  enfeebled  by  torture,  could  not  keep  his 
sorry  horse  to  his  speed.  Urban,  suspecting  that  he 
sought  to  escape,  in  his  fury  ordered  him  to  be  killed ; 
his  body  was  lei);  unburied  on  the  road.  With  the 
rest  he  started  across  to  Sicily ;  thence  to  Genoa.  The 
Cardinals,  if  they  reached  Genoa  alive,  survived  not 
long.  By  some  accounts  they  were  tied  inAj».uss. 
sacks  and  cast  into  the  sea,  or  secretly  despatched 
in  their   prisons.8     One  only,  the  Englishman,  was 

1  "Idemque  Urbantu  interim  in  horto  inferius  ambulabat,  alte  legendo 
•Achm,  it*  q«od  earn  legentem  not  in  aula  audlebamus,  volens  dictum 
Betilmm  per  hoe  redden  solliritom  quod  mandatum  de  dttigenter  tor- 
ottodo  Gardinalem  nen  negligent"  —  A  Niem,  c.  Hi.  p.  44. 

'  They  were  horrible  times.  Peter  Tartarus,  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino, 
watched  ail  the  outlets  from  Nocera,  seized  and  put  to  the  torture  the  par- 
titans  ef  the  Pope.  **  Eos  idem  Abbas  variis  tormentis  afleoit"  —  Gobeli- 
Mt,  p.  303.  A  messenger  with  secret  letters  to  the  Pope  was  taken  and 
dang  like  a  stone  from  the  machines  into  the  castle;  he  was  dashed  to 
pieces.  Gobelin  us  describes  the  siege  at  length.  He  was  then  at  Bene- 
tote:  he  saw  a  placard  offering  indulgences  to  all  who  would  succor  the 
Pope,  the  same  as  for  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Laud.  See  also  the  flight  in 
Gtbebnoe,  who  was  in  the  Pope's  train. 

'  Muratori,  sub  ann.  1385.    A  Niem  says,  u  Utique  ipsi  quinque  Gardi* 
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spared :  it  was  said,  out  of  respect  for,  or  at  the  inter- 
vention of,  King  Richard  II.  Nocera  fell ;  the  Pope's 
nephew,  Butillo,  was  the  prisoner  of  King  Charles. 

Urban  remained  in  Genoa  almost  alone.  Some  of 
his  Cardinals  had  perished  under  his  hand;  others, 
Pileus  Cardinal  of  Ravenna,  Galeotto  of  Pietra  Mala, 
fled,  after  a  .vain  effort  to  save  the  lives  of  their  col- 
leagues. They  might  indeed  dread  the  wrath  of  the 
Pontiff:  they  too  had  written  letters  to  the  Soman 
clergy,  on  the  means  of  coercing  the  proud  and  cruel 
Pope,  whom  they  not  obscurely  declared  to  be  mad, 
though  his  madness  excused  not  his  horrible  wicked- 
ness.1 But  Genoa  would  not  endure  the  barbarous 
inhumanities  of  the  Pope;  not  only  did  the  inhabi- 
tants treat  him  with  cold  disrespect,  the  magistrates 
seized  and  punished  some  of  the  satellites  of  his  cruel- 
ties: the  indignant  Pope  left  the  city  and  proceeded 
to  Lucca.2  Before  this  he  had  shown  some  disposi- 
tion to  forgive,  not  indeed,  his  own  enemies.  Gian 
Galeazzo  Visconti  had  surprised  his  uncle  Bernabo 
by  the  basest  treachery,   and  poisoned  him.      Gian 


Dales  postea  non  videbantur."  There  was  a  report  that  their  bodies  wen 
thrown  into  a  pit  in  a  stable  and  consamed  with  quicklime.  Gobelinus 
(who  wrote  a  poem  in  praise  of  Urban)  says,  u  Quinque  Cardinal**  quos 
usque  tunc  in  carceribus  detinuit  ibidem  mortuos  reliqnit,  sed  quomodo 
aut  quali  modo  vitam  finierint,  non  plane  mini  constat"  Eleven  years  af- 
ter he  heard  that  they  had  been  murdered  in  prison,  and  buried  in  a  stable. 
P.  310. 

1  Liters  apud  Baluzium,  ii.  No.  226.  "  Ut  videbatur  insano  simiKs  et 
furenti. .  . .  Multasque  iniquitates  et  detestabilia  scelera  commisit  et  cotidie 
committit."  They  allege  the  imprisonment,  torture,  starvation  of  the  Car- 
dinals at  Nocera. 

2  Walsingham  asserts  that  Urban  did  not  get  away  from  Genoa  "  donee 
inestimabilem  auri  summam  pro  sua  ereptione  persolyisset  januensibns,  qwi 
plus  propter  nummura  quam  propter  Down  ejus  ereptioni  pntteuderant, 
akut  patet."  —  P.  320. 
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Galeazzo  had  no  difficulty  (his  power  and  wealth  were 
boundless)  in  obtaining  absolution.1 

The  wounded  pride  of  Urban  was  not  the  sole  mo- 
tive for  his  journey  to  Lucca.     Charles,  King  Deo.  1886. 
of  Naples,  now  his  deadly  foe,  had  gone  to  Hungary 
to  claim  the  crown  of  that  realm.     There  he  had  been 
murdered.     His  enemies  refused  him  burial,  Peb  7t  1886^ 
as  under  excommunication.2    The  Pope  re-  %£$£« 
moreeless  as  ever  warred  against  the  unburied  Dttxm"°- 
body,  against   his  widow   and    his   orphans.     Queen 
Margaret  and  her  blameless  children  were  loaded  with 
malediction.      Margaret   claimed  the  crown  crown  of 
of  Naples  for  her  son  Ladislaus  ;  the  Ange-  is$. 
vin  party  for  the  son  of  Louis  of  Anjou.     The  Pope 
maintained  a  haughty  and   mysterious   silence  as  to 
their  conflicting  pretensions.8      He  levied  troops ;   he 
set  himself  at  their  head  in  Perugia.    No  one  could 
penetrate  his  design.     It  was  surmised  that  he  as- 
pired to  assume  the  kingdom  himself  as  Pope,  or  to 
raise  his  nephew  to  the  throne.     He  issued  a  furious 
manifesto  to  the  whole  of  Christendom,  calling  on  all 
clerks  and  laymen  to  take  up  arms  and  join  the  Papal 
forces  against  the  Antichrist  the  Pope  of  Avignon,  al- 
leging the  example  of  the  Levites  who  slew  in  one 
day  23,000   idolaters   without  regard  to   kindred  or 
consanguinity,   and  against  the  contumacious    king- 
dom of  Naples.4     Of  the  rights  of  Ladislaus  not  one 

1 A  Miem,  e.  hri. 

*  MmiUth,  Geschichte  der  Magyaren,  ii.  110. 

|uDimor*rm  intanto  Papa  Urbtao  in  Lucca,  mirando  con  dispetto  to 
mohmoai  <ti  Napotf,  tntta  eontrarie  a  snoi  intereasi."  —  Moratory  Ann. 
ttbano. 

4  Thb  manifesto  is  dated  Lncca,  Aug.  29,  13S7.  It  contains  this  extraor- 
fiaary  passage  about  the  Virgin  Mary  (the  army  was  to  assemble  on  the 
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word,  though  Queen  Margaret  hid  attempted  to  pro- 
pitiate him,  by  sending  his  nephew,  a  prisoner  since 
the  capture  of  Nocera  by  King  Charles,  to  Genoa. 

This  nephew,  Butillo,  was  at  once  the  madness,  die 
constant  disgrace,  danger,  and  distress  of  the  weak, 
imperious,  unforgiving  Pontiff.  At  Perugia  the  ru£» 
Ban  stole  into  the  house  of  a  noble  lady,  for  whom  he 
had  a  violent  passion  ;  he  was  waylaid  by  her  brothers, 
and  well  scourged.  The  Pope  withdrew  from  the  in* 
Solent  city,  but  he  did  not  suspend  his  martial  prep* 
ara/tions.  He  had  determined  to  provide  for  his  finan- 
cial wants,  and  to  confirm  his  waning  popularity 
with  the  burghers  of  Rome,  by  a  JubHee,  of  which 
he  himself  might  reap  the  immediate  fruits.  The 
period  of  this  great  festival  had  been  contracted  by 
Clement  VI.  to  fifty  years.  An  ingenious  calcula- 
tion discovered,  that  if  the  time  of  die  Saviour's  life 
were  reckoned  thirty-three  yeare,  the  Jubilee  would 
fltll  during  the  year  next  ensuing.1  This  holy  pre- 
text was  eagerly  seized ;  Christendom  was  summoned 
to  avail  itself  of  the  incalculable  blessings  of  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome,  with  all  the  benefits  of  indulgences. 
The  treasury  of  the  Holy  See  was  prepared  to  receive 
the  tribute  of  the  world. 

But  Urban  sowed  for  another  to  reap,3  A  fell  frua 
Aug.  1888.  his  mule  shook  the  enfeebled  frame  of  the 
Pontiff.  He  could  not  return  to  Perugia,  distant 
about  ten  miles :  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  to  Feren- 
tino,  on  his  way  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     At  the 

Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgfai):  a  Quae  cat  impifc  tarribila,  Taint  taa. 
troram  aci<*  ordinate,  et  ennotaa  htsreaas  aofo  imteremit  in  toto  mraodd."  — ' 
Apud  Raynald.  1387.  No.  6. 

»  Gobelin  us,  p.  810. 

*  The  words  of  Theodoric  a  Ntem. 
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approach  of  winter  be  was  compelled,  by  the  failure 
of  ftinds  for  the  payment  of  his  soldiers,  to  return  to 
Some.  He  was  coldly  received.1  He  lingered  for  a 
year,  giving  directions  to  regulate  and  eager-  D*ata»of 
ly  awaiting  the  coming  Jubilee,  which  he  o§t.  is,  iw. 
never  saw.     He  died  in  the  autumn, 

Charity  might  almost  admit  for  the  manners  and  the 
acts  of  this  Pontiff  the  excuse  of  insanity  (some  at 
the  Cardinals  manifestly  entertained  this  belief) ;  but 
whether  more  than  the  insanity  of  ungoverned  passions, 
pride,  ambition,  cruelty,  and  blind  nepotism,  mast  ht 
left  to  wiser  judgment  than  that  of  man.2 

Clement  VII.  reigned  at  Avignon  in  comparative 
peace  and  dignity.  The  fiercer  parts  of  his  otananivEL 
character,  which  had  been  so  darkly  shown  during  his 
wars  as  Legate,  at  the  massacre  of  Cesena,  in  which 
perished  80,000  human  beings,  were  no  longer  called 
into  action.  His  war  against  his  adversary  was  waged 
by  the  more  innocuous  arms  of  encountering  ecclesias- 
tical censures,  and  by  the  investiture  of  Louis  of  Anjon 
in  tiie  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  clergy  in  all  the  great 
kingdoms  followed  or  led  their  rulers.  No  doubt  there 
were  partisans  of  Clement  in  the  realms  which  espoused 
the  cause  of  Urban  —  of  Urban  in  those  which  sided 
with  Clement.  Schism,  when  it  was  a  stern  acknowl- 
edged duty  to  hate,  punish,  exterminate  schismatics, 
could  not  but  produce  persecution  and  victims  of  perse- 

1  Gobelinus  adorns  his  return  to  Rome  with  miracles,  and  jays,  u  Romam 
«wn  hoaore  magno  regressas  eat" 

*  "  Hie  obiit  Romic  et  dicitur  quod  fuerit  intoxicatus  propter  niraiam  snara 
foritiam.'*  —  Chron.  Ratisbtm.  Eccard,  i.  3118.  Wateingham  sums'  up 
the  character  of  Urban  VI. : "  Rfgidus  wat  »ibi,  «ed  aula  itmlfco  rigfcUor,  ita 
it  delirtquentibus  nunqnam  ignosceret,  aut  eorum  ftnmmfe  alfyaaterras 
compateretur:  probat  h«c  peena  snorura  Cardinal  uf*  ferociter*  inflict*  et 
■tenia  damnatio  carceris  aubgecuta  "  —  P.  346. 
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cation.  Everywhere  might  be  found  divisions,  spolia- 
tions, even  bloodshed ;  ejected  and  usurping  clergy, 
dispossessed  and  intrusive  abbots  and  bishops  ;  feuds, 
battles  for  churches  and  monasteries.  Among  all  other 
causes  of  discord,  arose  this  the  most  discordant;  to 
the  demoralizing  and  unchristianizing  tendencies  of 
the  times  was  added  a  question  on  which  the  best 
might  differ,  which  to  the  bad  would  be  an  excuse  for 
every  act  of  violence,  fraud,  or  rapacity.  Clement 
and  his  Cardinals  are  charged  with  great  atrocities 
against: the  adherents  of  Urban,1  The  Italian  parti- 
sans of  Clement,  who  escaped  the  cruelty  of  Urban, 
crowded  to  the  court  of  Clement;  but  that  court,  at 
first  extremely  poor,  gave  but  cold  entertainment  to 
these  faithful  strangers :  they  had  to  suffer  the  martyr- 
dom of  want  for  their  loyalty.  When  this  became 
known,  others  suppressed  their  opinions,  showed  out- 
ward obedience  to  the  dominant  power,  and  so  pre- 
served their  benefices.2  France  at  times  bitterly  la- 
mented her  indulgence  of  her  pride  and  extravagance, 
in  adhering  to  her  separate  Pontiff.  If  France  would 
have  her  own  Pope,  she  must  be  at  the  expense  of 
maintaining  that  Pope  and  his  Conclave.  While  the 
Transalpine  kingdoms  in  the  obedience  of  Urban  ren- 
dered but  barren  allegiance,  paid  no  tenths  to  the  Papal 
See,  took  quiet  possession  of  the  appointment  to  vacant 
benefices ;  in  France  the  liberties  of  the  Church  were 
perpetually  invaded.  The  clergy  were  crushed  with 
demands   of  tenths  or   subsidies;    their  estates   were 

l "  Multum  enim  atrociter  contra  cbedientes  dicto  Urbano  prao&tus 
Clemens  et  sui  Cardinales  ao  eorum  complices,  in  principio  died  schismatb, 
■e  habuerunt."  —See  the  rest  of  the  passage,  Theodoric  k  Niem,  i.  xix. 

8  Vit  Clement  p.  497.  Evils  of  the  Schism,  ibid.  Compare  with  k 
Niem. 
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loaded  with  debts  to  enrich  the  Apostolic  Chamber. 
The  six-and-thirty  Cardinals  had  proctors  in  ambush 
in  all  parts  of  the  realm,  armed  with  Papal  Bulls,  to 
give  notice  if  any  large  benefice  fell  vacant  in  cathe- 
dral or  collegiate  churches,  or  the  priories  of  wealthy 
abbeys.  They  were  immediately  grasped  as  Papal 
reserves,  to  reward  or  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the 
hungry  Cardinals.1  They  handed  these  down  in  suc- 
cession to  each  other,  sometimes  condescending  to 
disguise  the  accumulation  of  pluralities  by  only  charg- 
ing the  benefices  with  large  payments  to  themselves. 
44  So,"  says  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  day,  44  the  generous 
intentions  of  kings  and  royal  families  were  frustrated, 
the  service  of  God  was  neglected,  the  devotion  of  the 
faithful  grew  cold,  the  realm  was  drained  ;  many  eccle- 
siastics were  in  the  lowest  state  of  penury ;  the  flour- 
ishing schools  of  the  realm  were  reduced  to  nothing ; 
the  University  of  Paris  mourned  for  want  of  schol- 
ars."2 Clement  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  some 
important  partisans,  who  were  alienated  by  the  rude 
manners  or  repulsive  acts  of  Urban.  The  two  surviv- 
ing Italian  Cardinals  of  the  old  Conclave,  Milan  and 
Florence,  joined  him  early.  The  Cardinal  of  Prato 
and  the  Cardinal  of  Pietra  Mala8  had  revolted  from 
Urban  at  Genoa.  Di  Prato  publicly  burned  his  red 
hat,  and  received  another  from  Clement.  But  on  the 
accession  of  Boniface  IX.  he  fell  back  again  to  the 

1  Compare  the  Monk  of  St  Denys:  "  Omnes  ecclesiasticas  digm'tate* 
JQMconque,  post  episcopalem,  majores  indiffe renter  sate  disposition!  reser- 
rtrh."  — P.  S3.  See  also  p.  398,  and  the  regulations  adopted  by  the 
ting,  si  the  instance  of  the  University  of  Paris,  to  check  the  Papal  exac- 
tions, 

1  Relig.  S.  Den ys,  at  supra.    Documents  In^dits. 

1  CSacconios,  p.  637. 
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Italian  Pontiff:  he  was  called  in  derision  the  triple- 
hatted.1  The  kingdoms  of  Spain,  after  an  ostenta- 
tiously laborious  examination  of  the  titles  of  the  two 
Pontifls,  were  won,  by  the  dexterous  diplomacy  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Luna,  to  Clement.  Clement  was  generous, 
affable,  accomplished,  perhaps  with  more  of  the  French 
noble  than  the  Pope.  He  was  splendid  and  liberal, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  too  scrupulous  as  to  the 
sources  of  his  revenue.  The  creation  of  Cardinals 
was  chiefly  in  the  French  interest,  as  those  of  hit  pred- 
ecessors, to  perpetuate  the  see  at  Avignon,  though  he 
did  not  lose  sight  of  the  advantage  of  maintaining 
some  Italian  supporters.  His  nepotism  tempted  him 
not  to  the  daring  courses  of  Urban ;  his  kindred  were 
content  with  ecclesiastical  dignities  or  Church  estates, 
which  Clement  did  not  hesitate  to  alienate  to  the  lay 
nobility.  By  the  death  of  his  brother,  Clement  be- 
came Count  of  Gerteva,  but  in  him  expired  the  line. 
He  survived  his  rival  Urban  VI.  abort  five  year*.8 

*  The  indignant  biographer  of  dement  charitably  wishes  him  a  foui-th 
of  red-hot  brass  or  steel.  —  Apud  Baloz.  p.  584. 
•He  died  Sept  IS,  1894.    gee  on  Me  death  neat 4 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

BONIFACE  IX.    BENEDICT  XHL 

Thb  ATigmmese  Pontiff,  Clement  VII.,  and  hit 
Cardinals  bad  some  Tague  hope  that  on  the  death  of 
Urban  Christendom  would  recognize  his  claims.  These 
hopes  were  speedily  dissipated.  The  Italian  Cardinals 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  election  of  Peter  TomacelH, 
a  Neapolitan.1  He  took  the  name  of  Bon-  Bonubeenc 
ifece  IX.  Would  he  be  the  worthy  successor  of  the 
last  true  Italian  Pope,  Bonifkce  VIII.  ?  He  was  a  man 
of  ability;2  though  by  one  account  not  above  thirty 
years  old,  he  had  mastered  the  passions  of  youth.  Af- 
ter the  turbulent  and  restless  reign  of  Urban,  that  of 
Boni&ce  might  seem  to  promise  at  least  comparative 
repose.  The  charge  against  his  fame  is  insatiable  av- 
arice, flagrant  and  shameless  simony.  But  Boniface 
was  pressed  with  more  than  common  necessi-  state  of  Italy. 
ties.8  The  schism  imposed  upon  Christendom  the 
maintenance  of  two  Papal  Courts ;  the  more  peaceful 

1  On  this  election  flie  Monk  oT  St  Deny*  observes:  M  lnfidelflras  quoqnft 
Moda  relrgro  et  Catholic*  fides  habebatar  ludfbrio,  dnw  Boniflacius  Rom©, 
Clemens  rero  Arinfone  sfbi  Apostolicatn  anctoritatem  vtadicabant."  —  zi. 

••p.m. 

*  He  was  not  skflted  in  chanting  or  in  writing,  not  eminently  instructed 
in  ray  science  but  grammar,  fluent  in  speech.  Theodoric  k  Nietn,  one  of 
Mr  secretaries,  had  a  contemptuous  opinion  4f  his  capacity  far  business. 

•  u  Per  lo  Papa  manteneva  lo  stato  soo  con  motta  pace,  e  dovitia."  — 
titfearara,  apad  M nraHri,  p.  11T5. 
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magnificence  of  Avignon ;  that  of  Rome  less  secure, 
involved  in  almost  inevitable  wars,  and  in  the  perplexed 
politics  of  Italy.  The  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  were  cut  off.  France,  once  the  wealthiest  and 
most  prodigal  of  the  kingdoms,  and  Spain,  acknowl- 
edged the  Antipope.  In  England  the  King  and  the 
Parliament  had  become  extremely  jealous  of  the  wealth 
of  their  own  Clergy,  still  more  of  the  subsidies  levied 
by  Rome.  The  statutes  of  the  realm  began  to  speak  a 
defiant  and  economic  language  ;  that  of  Provisors  un- 
der Edward  III.,  the  fuller  statute  of  Mortmain  under 
Richard  II.,  showed  a  determination  to  set  a  limit  to 
the  boundless  exactions  of  the  hierarchy.  The  Clergy 
were  not  unwilling  to  restrict  the  tribute  paid  to  the 
Papal  Chamber.  The  progress  of  Wycliffite  opinions 
strengthened  the  reluctance  of  the  people.  The  Pope 
was  reduced  to  implore  a  charitable  subsidy  of  the 
Archbishop  and  Clergy;1  and  could  not  but  betray 
how  he  writhed  under  the  stern  restrictions  of  the  stat- 
utes of  Provisors,  and  the  refusal  to  permit  the  rev- 
enues of  English  benefices  to  enrich  the  Cardinals  of 
Rome.2     The  northern  kingdoms,  as  well  as  Poland 

1  MS.,  B.  M.  He  writes  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  obtain 
M  certain  caritativum  subsidium."  — Jan.  2, 1390. 

3  See  the  very  carious  document,  MS.,  B.  M.,  in  which  Boniface  rehearses 
at  length  all  the  main  articles  of  the  three  Statutes  of  Provisoes  passed  by 
Edward  III.  and  Richard :  his  utter  amazement  that  the  last  came  from 
such  a  Catholic  King,  one  so  zealous  for  the  orthodox  faith  (with  almost  a 
page  of  laudatory  titles).  "  The  King  ought  to  hare  seen,  what  is  clearer 
than  noonday,  that  laymen  can  have  no  right  to  dispose  of  ecclesiastical 
things."  He  pronounces  all  the  statutes  "  cassa  et  irrita."  Feb.  4, 1391. 
He  writes  of  the  great  Council  of  the  realm,  "  Quia  nonnulli  avaro  enpidi- 
tatis  vicio."  Certain  persons  had  intruded  into  benefices  held  in  York  by 
Adam,  Cardinal  of  St  Cecilia.  He  urges  redress  to  the  Cardinal.  March 
16, 1391 .  A  month  after  he  makes  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  whole  clergy 
of  England  for  a  subvention.    They  coldly  refused  it.   April  14, 1391.    Wt 
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and  Hungary,  were  poor.  Germany  bad  to  maintain 
her  own  splendid  and  princely  Prelates,  and  those  Prel- 
ates to  keep  up  their  own  state.  In  Italy  the  Patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter  had  been  invaded  by  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  Gian  Galeazzo  Yisconti,  who  seemed  to  aspire 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  On  his  death  the  Duke  be- 
queathed to  his  sons,  among  his  territories,  Bologna, 
Perugia,  Sienna.  Even  in  the  immediate  domain  of 
the  See  most  of  the  towns  and  cities  were  in  the  powefr 
of  petty  independent  tyrants  or  of  the  old  nobles.  Na- 
ples was  distracted  by  civil  war.  The  sons  of  Charles 
of  Durazzo  and  Louis  of  Anjou  were  fighting  for  the 
throne. 

At  the  same  time  there  were  imperious  demands  on 
the  Papal  exchequer.  The  Pope  could  not  stand  aloof 
from  the  affairs  of  Naples.  The  nepotism  of  Boniface 
was  more  humble  than  the  audacious  family  ambition 
of  Urban.  He  espoused  at  once  the  cause  of  Ladis- 
laos.  Queen  Margaret  was  relieved  from  ecclesiastical 
censures,  and  the  house  of  Hungary  declared  the  right- 
ful heirs.  But  the  award  of  the  Holy  See  must  be 
enforced ;  aid  in  money  and  in  troops  must  be  afforded 
to  expel  the  French  usurper,  whose  title  was  his  grant 
from  the  Pope  of  Avignon.  In  Rome,  where  at  first 
Boniface  took  up  his  abode,  all  was  ruin.  The  churches 
were  in  miserable  dilapidation ;  the  Capitol  was  falling ; 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  had  been  almost  razed  to  the 
ground.  The  Jubilee  of  1390,  to  which  pilgrims  came 
from  Germany,  England,  Poland,  Hungary,  enriched 
the  Papal  coffers  for  a  time.  Boniface  raised  600  horse 
under  Alberic  Barbiano,  in  aid  of  Naples.  He  ordered 
extensive  repairs  in  the  churches.     The  treasures  in 

We  one  Account  of  big  modest  receipts,  amounting  to  but  1515  florins, 
reckoned  equal  to  252/.  12*.  6a. 
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band  were  soon  exhausted.  The  one  resource  of  the 
Papal  Chamber  was  the  wealth  of  the  Clergy,  and  that 
wealth  eould  hardly  be  reached  by  direct  taxation.  The 
Pope  was  reduced  to  that  which  was  branded  by  the 
odious  name  of  Simony,  and,  as  the  system  was  organ- 
BbMmj*  ized  by  Boniface  IX.,  was  Simony  in  its  worst 
form.  At  first,  and  even  for  seven  years  of  his  Pontif- 
icate, Boniface  stood  in  some  awe  of  the  more  rigid 
Cardinals.  He  did  not  publicly  take  money  for  the 
higher  promotions;  he  took  it  only  in  secret,  and 
through  trustworthy  agents ;  but  he  had  always  reasons 
to  allege  to  the  Cardinals  against  the  advancement  of 
those  who  were  unable  or  refused  to  pay.  As  these 
Cardinals  to  his  joy  dropped  off,  he  gave  free  rein  to 
his  cupidity.1  At  length,  after  ten  years,  at  once  to 
indulge,  palliate,  and  to  establish  this  simony,  he  sub* 
4iuurt«.  stituted  as  a  permanent  tax  the  Annates,  or 
First-fruits  of  every  bishopric  and  rich  abbey,  calcur 
lated  on  a  new  scale,  triple  that  in  which  they  stood 
before  in  the  Papal  books.8  This  was  to  be  paid  in 
advance  by  the  candidates  for  promotion,  some  of  whom 
never  got  possession  of  the  benefice.  That  was  matter 
of  supreme  indifference  to  Boniface,  as  he  could  sell  ifc 
again.  But  as  these  candidates  rarely  came  to  the 
court  with  money  equal  to  the  demand,  usurers,  with 
whom  the  Pope  was  in  unholy  league,  advanced  the 
sum  on  exorbitant  interest.  The  debt  was  sometimes 
sued  for  in  the  Pope's  court. 

1  By  a  regulation  in  his  Chancery  of  the  seventh  year  of  his  Papacy,  the 
Archbishop,  Bishop,  or  Abbot  who  did  not  exhibit  letters  from  the  Pope 
himself  in  the  Papal  Exchequer,  and  had  net  fully  discharged  all  the 
claims  upon  him,  forfeited  his  preferment. 

3  Mansi  has  proved  against  Raynaldus,  that  Boniface,  if  not  the  inventor 
of  die  annates,  first  made  them  a  perpetual  burden.  —  Note  on  RayneJd. 
tub  ann. 
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The  smaller  benefices  were  sold  from  the  day  of  his 
appointment  with  shameless  and  scandalous  notoriety. 
Men  wandered  about  Lombardy  and  other  parts  of 
Italy,  searching  out  the  age  of  hoary  incumbents,  and 
watching  their  diseases  and  infirmities.     For  this  seiv 
vice  they  were  well  paid  by  the  greedy  aspirants  at 
Borne.     On  their  report  the  tariff  rose  or  fell.     Ben* 
efices  were  sold  over  and  over  again.     Graces  were 
granted  to  the  last  purchaser,  with  the  magic  word 
44  Preference,"1  which  cost  twenty-five  florins.     That 
was  superseded  by  a  more  authoritative  phrase  (at  fifty 
florins),  a  prerogative  of  precedence.3    Petitions  al- 
ready granted  were  sometimes  cancelled  in  favor  of  a 
higher  bidder:  the  Pope  treated  the  lower  offer  as  an 
attempt  to  defraud  him.    In  the  same  year  the  secre* 
tary  Theodoric  a  JT  iem  had  known  the  same  benefice 
sold  in  the  course  of  one  week  to  several  successive 
claimants.     The  benefices  were  so  openly  sold  that  if 
money  was  not  at  hand  the  Pope  would  receive  the 
price  in  kind,  in  swine,  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  or  grain* 
The  officers  were  as  skilful  in  these  arts  as  himself. 
His  auditors  would  hold  twenty  expectatives,  and  re- 
ceive the  first-fruits.     The  Argus-eyed  Pope,  however, 
watched  the  death-bed  of  all  his  officers.     Their  books, 
robes,  furniture,  money,  escheated  to  the  Pope.     No 
grace  of  any  kind,  even  to  the  poorest,  was  signed 
without  its  florin  fee.     The  Pope,  even  during  Mass, 
was  seen  to  be  consulting  with  his  secretaries  on  these 
worldly  affairs.8     The  accumulation  of  pluralities  on 
raworthy  men  was  scandalous  even  in  those  times.4 


1  Astefare.  3  Prerogative  aatelatkx&Ja. 

•  Compare  a  Niin,  ii.  c  7  to  12. 

*  "  Piifi  etiam  tunc  unius  auditorum  caosarum  dicti  Bonttaeii  hommif 
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The  rapacity  of  Boniface  was  more  odious  from  the 
Nepotism  of  unpopularity  of  his  mother  and  his  brothers  ; 
Boni&oe.  the  mother  the  most  avaricious  of  women,  his 
brothers  and  their  sons,  in  whose  favor  the  nepotism  of 
Boniface,  in  general  sordid,  yet  in  one  instance  was 
ostentatiously  prodigal.  He  bought  the  principality  of 
Sora  for  one  of  them  at  an  enormous  price  from  Ladis- 
laus  of  Naples. 

Boniface,  on  his  accession,  had  proclaimed  to  Chris- 
tendom his  earnest  anxiety  to  extinguish  the  schism. 
The  means  he  proposed  were  not  well  chosen  to  pro- 
mote the  end.  He  addressed  Clement  VII.  as  the  son 
of  Belial.  "  Some  perverse  men,  trusting  in  the  arm 
of  flesh  against  the  Lord,  cry  out  for  a  Council.  O 
damned  and  damnable  impiety !  " 1  Two  years  after 
he  sent  a  milder  letter  by  two  Carthusian  monks. 
They  were  imprisoned  by  Clement,  and  only  released 
on  the  intervention  of  the  King  of  France. 

The  death  of  Clement  VII.  might  seem  a  providen- 
*»pt.  16,  tial  summons  to  close  the  schism.  The  Uni- 
^k*  versity  of  Paris,  now  the  first  learned  body 

inntilis  et  solo  nomine  Decretornm  Doctoris  fiteras  super  expectativt,  graiiA 
in  dlversit  provinciis  Germanise  fabricatas,  in  quibus  dfapensabatar  inter 
alia  seoum,  quod  sex  incom pat ib ilia  beneficia  recipere  et  simnl  retinere, 
illaque  totiens,  quotiens  sibi  placeret,  simplicitfer  vel  ex  cans&  pronuncia- 
tionis  dhnittere  et  loco  dimissorum  totidem  nnrilia  et  dissimilia  beneficia 
recipere  et  retinere  posset  etiam  si  essent  dignitates  majores  post  Pontifi- 
cates/* &c.,  &c.  —  A  Niera,  ii.  xi.  Compare  Gobelinus,  who  is  almost  m 
strong  on  the  abases  6f  the  Papal  Chancery  under  Boniface  EX.  at  ft,  Niem 
op.  316,  318. 

1  "  Sed  dicunt  impii  perversores,  in  carnali  brachio  contra  potentiam 
Domini  confidentes,  fiat  Concilium,  ut  schisms  sedetur.  O  damnom,  et 
damnanda  impietas!"  He  accuses  the  Cardinals  of  having  gained  the 
consent  of  the  King  of  France  to  the  creation  of  Clement,  by  accusing  Ur- 
ban VI.  of  a  design  to  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom.  It  was  the  aim  of  the 
King  of  France  to  unite  the  French  and  Papal  crowns.  —  Apod  D'Aehery, 
vol.  i.  p.  770.  The  Monk  of  St.  Denys  gives  this  letter,  1.  xiii.  14.  The 
aacond,  xiv«  13. 
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in  Christendom,  had  already  taken  the  lead,  denoun- 
cing the  diabolical  schism.1     They  had  urged  the  King 
to  take  the  affairs  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  compel 
the  conflicting  Popes  to  accede  to  one  of  three  schemes 
for  the  termination  of  the  contest  —  Cession,  Arbitra 
tion,  or  a  General   Council.      Clement  had  received 
this  memorial  in  a  fury  of  passion  :  he  denounced  it  as 
an  insolent  and  defamatory  libel.     "  Dost  thou  under- 
stand this  Latin  ? "    he  said  to  the  bearer.     "  Suffi- 
ciently !  "  the  officer  replied ;  but  when  the  Pope  with- 
drew into  his   chamber  in  much  manifest  wrath  he 
thought  it  prudent   to   leave   Avignon.      The   Pope 
would  see  no  one,  speak  to  no  one.     The  Cardinals 
met  and  agreed  to  press  on  the  Pope  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  the   university.     He   assembled   them,   and 
bitterly  reproached  them  with  their  traitorous  g^  18j 
cowardice.     They  replied  by  urging  calmly  ***• 
the  necessity  of  the  measure.     Clement  retired  and 
never  more  left  his  chamber.     Three  days  after  he  was 
struck  with  apoplexy:  his  death  was  attrib-  Oct.  is,  lm. 
uted  to  his  grief.2     So  soon  as  his  death  was  known 
the  University  wrote  again  to  the  King,  adjuring  him 
to  prohibit  the  Cardinals  at  Avignon  from  proceeding 

1  See  for  the  proceedings  of  the  University,  during  the  lifetime  of  Clem- 
ent, the  Monk  of  St.  Denys,  xiv.  10.  Read  too  (in  the  Gersoniana)  the 
address  of  the  University  to  the  King  — Quare  hocV  They  ask  of  the 
consequences  of  the  schism.  Because  unworthy  men  arc  promoted  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  Church.  "  Quibus  nihil  sancti  e9t,  nihil  pensi  nihil 
honesti  cone  sit;  exhauriunt  ecclesias,  religions*  dissipant,  monasteria  spo- 
hamV'  The  churches  axe  in  ruins;  the  lower  priesthood  oppressed,  re- 
duced to  mendicancy;  the  treasures  of  th«  churches  sold.  "Exactiones 
gnriftsimas,  maxiroas,  intolerabiles  pauperibus  Ecclesi®  ministris  impo- 
nwrt,  impiiasimos  homines,  atque  inhumaoissimos  ad  colligendum  elignnV' 
&c,&c 

'Bel  de  St  Denys,  »r.  v. 
vol.  vn.  18 
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to  a  new  election.1  The  wary  Cardinals,  lest  they 
should  seem  to  despise  the  King's  counsel,  hurried  over 
the  election,  and  then  opened  the  royal  letter.  The 
Cardinals  swore  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  end  the 
Schism  now  they  had  put  it  out  of  their  power.  No 
act  could  be  more  certain  to  perpetuate  it  than  the 
election  of  the  Spaniard,  the  crafty,  able,  ambitious, 
unprincipled  Cardinal  of  Luna.  Before  the  election 
their  solemn  oath  had  been  taken  to  each  other  that 
whoever  was  chosen  should  at  once  resign  the  Papacy 
at  the  requisition  of  the  Cardinals,  if  Boniface  would 
likewise  resign.  The  Cardinal  of  Luna  had  been  the 
loudest  to  condemn  the  Schism  ;  he  had  openly  and 
repeatedly  declared  that  if  he  were  Pope  he  would  put 
an  end  to  it  at  once. 

Benedict  XIII.  (such  was  his  title)  communicated 
Benedict       his  election  to  the  King  of  France.    "The 

XIII.  . 

Oct.  23.  importunity  of  the  Cardinals  had  compelled 
him  to  accept  the  unwelcome  office,  but  he  was  pre- 
pared by  all  means  which  should  be  advisable  to  pro- 
mote the  union  of  the  Church."2  The  University 
sent  an  address,  eloquent  and  almost  adulatory ;  it  was 
received  with  the  most  gracious  urbanity.  "  I  am 
as  ready  to  resign  the  office  as  to  take  off  this  cap." 
He  took  it  off  and  saluted  them.  Each  of  the  Popes 
was  fully  prepared  to  heal  the  Schism  provided  he 
lumself  remained  Pope ;  but  neither  could  show  such 
disrespect  to  the  Cardinals  to  whom  he  owed  his  eleva- 
tion as  to  invalidate  their  privilege  of  election  :  neither 
would  acknowledge  himself  an  intrusive  and  usurping 
Pontiff. 

1  There  are  24  names  of  Cardinals  in  Ciaooomus. 
8  Dupuy,  Hist,  du  Schisine,  p.  89. 
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In  Italy  Boniface  IX.,  notwithstanding  his  rapacity 
(perhaps  through  his  rapacity,  which  extorted  Boni&c«  dl 
ecclesiastical  wealth  for  the  secular  purposes  of  his  gov- 
ernment), by  ability,  moderation,  and  firmness,  had 
made  some  progress  towards  the  reinstatement  of  the 
Papacy  in  respect  and  authority.1  That  respect  it  had 
almost  lost,,  when  the  Roman  dominions  of  the  Pope 
were  treated  as  the  province  of  a  foreign  prelate,  op- 
pressed rather  than  governed  by  a  Cardinal  Legate; 
that  authority  the  fierce  and  desultory  ambition  of  Ur- 
ban VI.  had  shaken  rather  than  confirmed.  The  no- 
ble city  of  Perugia  was  weary  of  her  factions,  Guelf 
and  Ghibelline.  The  Beccarini  (the  nobles  and  their 
partisans),  the  Raspanti  (the  burghers  with  their  ad- 
herents) offered  to  receive  the  Pope  as  a  resident  and 
as  sovereign  within  their  walls.  Boniface  knew  that 
nothing  promoted  the  popularity  of  the  Pope  in  Rome 
so  much  as  his  absence.  No  sooner  had  the  Romans 
lost  the  Pope  than  they  were  eager  for  his  return.  He 
moved  to  Perugia.  Ancona  and  some  of  In  PerU(?ia 
the  other  cities  made  advances  towards  sub-  0ct*  17> 1392 
mission.  But  the  unhappy  parsimony  of  Boniface  did 
not  permit  him  to  environ  himself  with  a  strong  well- 
paid  body  of  guards,  which  might  keep  down  the  still 
adverse  factions  in  Perugia.  At  midnight,  Jul  ^ 
during  the  following  summer,  he  was  awak- 1S9*- 
ened  by  a  wild  tumult.2  The  exiled  Guelfs,  who  had 
reentered  the  city  through  his  mediation,  had  risen, 
not  without  provocation,  and  were  perpetrating  fright- 

l"Nec  fait  ante  eum  quisquam  Romanorum  pontificum,  qui  talem 
pfcstatem  temporalem  Rom®  et  in  patrimonio  S.  Petri  exercuisse  legmtur." 
— Gobelhms,  p.  316. 

1  Theodoric  a  Niera,  ii.  xv.  He  was  with  the  Pope.  See  also  Sisinaodi, 
Bepubliques  Italiennes,  t.  vii.  p.  360. 
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ful  carnage  on  the  Ghibellines.  Pandolfo  Baglioni,  the 
head  of  the  Ghibelline  nobles,  his  brother,  eighty  no- 
bles, a  hundred  of  their  followers,  the  Beccarini,  were 
slain.  The  Pope  fled  in  horror  and  disgust  to  Assisi. 
Biordo,  a  chief  of  Condottieri,  in  league  with  the 
Guelf  Baspanti,  was  under  the  walls  with  1500  ad- 
venturers. He  entered  the  city  and  became  its  lord. 
Biordo's  power  lasted  not  long;  he  was  excommuni- 
cated by  the  Pope.  The  Pope  with  bolder  nepotism 
May  a  had  now  created  his  brother  Marquis  of  tlie 
139*.  March  of  Ancona.      The  Marquis  was  be- 

sieged in  Macerata  by  Biordo,  taken  prisoner,  and 
a^.  1896.  released  for  a  large  ransom.  Biordo  even 
became  master  of  Assisi  by  treachery,  but  himself, 
Anuria*,  having  made  peace  with  the  Pope,1  was 
a.d°'i896.  murdered  in  Perugia  by  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Peter's,  who  aspired  by  this  good  deed  to  the  Cardi- 
nal ate.  "  Perugia  will  not  endure  a  tyrant,"  was  the 
watchword  of  the  new  insurrection.  The  Abbot  was 
received  by  Boniface,  but  died  a  short  time  after  unre- 
warded. The  Pope  had  long  before  the  fell  of  Biordo 
determined  no  more  to  honor  the  fickle  and  perilous 
city  of  Perugia  with  his  residence.  He  had  returned 
Rome.  by  urgent  invitation  to  Rome ;  he  made  the 

a.d.  1899.  Capitol  a  strong  fortress.  But  Rome  would 
neither  be  without  the  Pope,  nor  when  he  was  within 
her  walls  leave  him  in  peace.  The  Romans  took  um- 
brage at  the  fortification  of  the  Capitol ;  the  life  of 
Boniface  was  endangered  in  an  insurrection,  instigated 


i  According  to  Theodoric  h  Niera  the  Tope  waa  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  Biordo,  returned  to  Perugia,  and  fled  again  to  Asaifu  I  am  not  quite 
confident  that  I  have  rightly  unmveUed  this  intricate  affair,  which  tasted 
several  years. 
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by  the  Bannerets  of  the  city.  He  was  saved  by  the 
fortunate  presence  of  King  Ladislaus  with  some  troops. 
Not  two  years  after  broke  out  another  revolt.  The 
Pope  met  it  with  firmness.  Thirteen  persons  were 
executed.1 

But  the  Pope- had  other  means  to  reduce  the  con- 
tumacious city.  The  year  of  Jubilee  was  at  hand. 
He  treated  that  which  had  been  interpolated  by  his 
predecessor  but  ten  years  before,  and  of  which  himself 
had  enjoyed  the  gains,  as  an  irregular  breach  on  the 
solemn  order  of  the  Ritual.  To  Rome  the  Jubilee 
was  of  as  inestimable  value  as  to  the  Pope.  Without 
the  Pope  it  was  a  vain  unprofitable  ceremony.  They 
sent  an  embassy  to  entreat  him  to  vouchsafe  his  pres- 
ence. Boniface  yielded,  but  enforced  his  own  condi- 
tions. His  partisan,  the  Malatesta,  was  to  be  created 
Senator  of  Rome.  The  magistracy  of  the  Bannerets, 
the  democratic  leaders  of  the  Regions  of  the  city,  was 
to  be  abrogated  forever.  Boniface  entered,  and  as- 
sumed for  the  first  time  the  full  sovereignty  of  Rome.2 
He  had  already,  it  has  been  seen,  fortified  the  Capi- 
tol :  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  rose  again  from  its  ruins 
m  more  than  its  ancient  strength.  But  this  was  not 
without  a  fierce  struggle.  Two  of  the  Co-  Jao.1400. 
lonnas,  lords  of  Palestrina,  in  league  with  the  deposed 
Bannerets,  broke  into  the  city,  and  reached  the  foot 
of  the  Capitol  with  shouts,  "  Death  to  the  Pope ;  long 
live  the  Roman  people  1 "  They  were  repulsed ;  thir 
ty-one  hung  up  alive.* 

1  u  Egli,  che  non  era  figliuolo  delta  paura  fece  prendere  i  delinquent!,*1 
fce.— Muratori,  sab  ann.  1397. 

1  Sozomen.  Hist  S.  R.  I.  xvi.  Raynakla*,  sab  ami.  1400. 

1  Theodoric  a  Niera,  ii.  c  xxvii.  A  youth  was  compelled  by  promise  ct 
MkIod  to  hang  the  rest;  among  them  were  his  own  father  and  brother. 
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The  Jubilee  was  held  in  all  its  pomp  and  all  its 
prodigality  of  pardon.  Pilgrims  from  all  Christendom 
flocked  to  Rome,  even  from  France,  notwithstanding 
the  inhibition  of  the  King.  To  the  French  the  Pope 
who  bestowed  indulgences  was  the  legitimate  Pope. 
The  King  himself,  by  besieging  the  Antipope  Benedict 
XIII.  in  Avignon,  and  by  taking  him  into  captivity, 
had  destroyed  the  awe  which  belonged  to  the  holy 
office.  Many  of  the  wealthier  pilgrims,  however, 
brought  not  their  rich  offerings  to  the  shrines  of 
the  Apostles  in  Rome.  They  were  plundered  in 
every  part  of  the  neighborhood,  noble  matrons  and 
damsels  ravished.  The  plague  broke  out  in  the 
crowded  city.  The  Pope  thought  of  withdrawing  to 
a  place  of  security,  but  he  dared  not  risk  the  loss  of 
Rome,  the  loss  of  the  oblations.  His  bitter  adversary 
taunts  him  with  refusing  alms  to  the  plundered  and 
dying  pilgrims.1 

But  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  the  Popedom 
Gian  oak-  seemed  to  be  advancing  with  irresistible  force. 
Milan.  The  first  time  for  centuries,  Italy  seemed 

likely  to  fall  under  the  dominion  of  a  native  King. 
Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti  had  cast  off  the  ignoble  name 
of  Count  of  Virtu;2  by  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor 
Wenceslaus  he  was  Duke  of  Milan.  By  his  success  in 
arms,  by  his  more  successful  intrigues,  he  had  obtained 
the  power,  he  meditated  the  assumption  of  the  title,  of 
"King  of  Italy."  All  the  great  cities  of  Lombardy 
owned  his  dominion ;  Bologna,  Perugia,  Sienna  were 
his.     He  threatened  at  once  Florence  and  Rome.     All 

1  Solitus  enim  erat  rapere,  nee  rapta  indigentibos  commanicare/* — A 
Niem,  ii.  38. 
3  Muratori,  Ann.,  eub  ann.  1396. 
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the  great  Free  Companies,  all  the  distinguished  gen- 
erals, marched  under  the  standard  of  the  Serpent. 
What  had  a  Pope,  with  a  contested  title,  a  Pope  even 
with  the  ability  of  Boniface,  to  oppose  to  such  puis- 
sance ?  and,  against  a  King  of  Italy  with  such  vast  ter- 
ritories, wealth,  ambition,  what  had  been  the  Pope  ? 

The  death  of  Gian  Galeazzo  from  the  plague  relieved 
the  Republic  of  Florence  and  the  Pope.  His  Sept.  8, 1402. 
last  will l  divided  his  great  dominions  among  his  sons. 
All  the  great  warlike  Lombard  Republics,  the  cities  of 
Tuscany  and  Romagna,  were  recited  in  that  will  as 
passing  to  his  descendants.  The  Pope,  with  prompt 
ability,  took  advantage  of  the  occasion.  He  detached 
the  famous  Alberic  Barbiano,  the  Great  Constable, 
from  the  service  of  Milan.  Barbiano  with  his  bands 
began  the  reconquest  of  the  cities  in  the  ecclesiastical 
territories.  His  avarice  and  extortions  gave  Boniface 
the  command  of  wealth,  wealth  the  command  of  all  the 
mercenary  soldiery  in  Italy,  and  all  the  soldiery  were 
jnercenary.2  Had  not  Boniface  been  compelled  by  the 
failure  of  his  health  and  a  painful  disease  to  retire  to 
the  warm  baths  of  Pozzuoli,  he  might  have  witnessed 
the  restoration  of  the  whole  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  to 
his  rule. 

During  all  this  period  the  Ultramontane  Kings  had 
been  laboring  to  extinguish  the  Schism.     So  Ben^u,* 
long  as  the  Pope  at  Avignon  was  a  French-  xm' 
man,  so  long  the  King  of  France  and  the  French  Car- 
dinals adhered  to  his  cause.     Their  sympathy  with  a 

1  See  the  will  and  the  magnificent  obsequies  in  Corio,  Storia  di  Milano, 
I  hr.  p.  2S6. 

'**  Verbis  conflatis  in  anruni,  anroque  verso  in  arma,  terras  ecclesia 
ahenatas  rebelliboa  aubactis,  verbis,  auro,  arinis  potenter  rccuperavit" — 
dobelinns,  p.  323. 
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Spaniard  was  much  less  strong,1  the  evils  of  the  Schism 
became  more  glaringly  manifest.  Immediately  after 
a.d.1306.  the  accession  of  Benedict  XIII.  the  King 
(Charles  VI.)  summoned  a  Council  of  the  higher 
Clergy  of  Paris.  Simon  de  Cramault,  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  Bishop  of  Carcassonne,  presided  in  the 
Council  over  nine  Archbishops,  forty-six  Bishops,  Ab- 
bots and  Doctors  innumerable.  The  Council  threw 
aside  at  once  the  proposition  of  compelling  all  the 
Christian  kingdoms  who  supported  the  Italian  Pontiff 
to  submit  to  Benedict  XIII.2  It  was  an  avowed  im- 
possibility. Three  courses  remained :  —  1.  A  General 
Council ;  2.  Compromise  by  the  appointment  of  arbi- 
ters; but  who  was  to  choose  the  arbiters,  or  enforce 
their  award?  3.  The  renunciation  of  both  into  the 
hands  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  —  either  the  two 
Colleges  united  in  one,  or  each  to  his  own  College. 
The  voices  were  in  overwhelming  number  for  the 
Amt»mdo»  renunciation.  A  stately  embassy  was  deten- 
te ATignon.  mine(i  0f  three  Princes  of  the  blood,  the 
Dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  the  King's  sons,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  his  brother,  three  Bishops,  Senlis, 
Poitiers,  and  Arras,  with  eight  nobles.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  addressed  letters  to  all  the  Cathedral 
chapters  of  France,  urging  them  to  make  processions, 
and  offer  prayers  for  the  success  of  this  embassy.  The 
Ambassadors  arrived  at  Avignon.  The  Pope  first  in- 
trenched himself  behind  forms ;  but  he  was  at  length 

l  "  Ferunt  quidem  Dominos  Cardinalis  Gallicos  odio  habentes  Dominum 
Benedictum  pro  eo  quod  erat  alterius  nationis  quam  Gallics,  et  quoniam 
inter  se  de  uno  Gallico  post  mortem  dementis  VII.  non  potoerunt  con- 
cordat, propterea  in  is  turn  convenerunt"  —  Contin.  Chronic  Theodor.  a 
Niem,  apud  Eccard.  i.  p.  1534. 

*  This  was  called  the  "  via  ftcti." 
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obliged  to  admit  them  to  an  audience.1  Gilles  de 
Champs  communicated  to  the  Pope  that  the  Jane  1, 1896. 
King  and  the  Church  having  duly  considered  all  other 
courses  had  determined  on  that  of  the  renunciation  of 
the  two  Popes.  Benedict  sought  delay ;  he  was  Vicar 
of  Christ,  answerable  to  Christ  in  an  affair  of  this  sol- 
emn import ;  it  must  not  be  driven  on  with  unseemly 
speed.  The  Ambassadors  returned ;  they  summoned 
the  Cardinals  in  the  King's  name  to  Villeneuve  (on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone).  Of  the  twenty  Cardi- 
nals nineteen  approved  the  project  of  the  King;  the 
Spanish  Cardinal  of  Pampeluna  alone  declared  that  it 
was  injustice  to  place  the  legitimate  Pope  on  a  level 
with  the  intruder  Boniface.  Benedict  attempted  to 
propitiate  the  Ambassadors  by  courtesy  and  hospitality. 
They  dined  with  him,  he  gave  them  the  blandest 
promises.  At  length  he  delivered  a  schedule  with  a 
counter-project.  The  two  Popes  and  the  two  B«*afct>t 
Colleges  of  Cardinals  were  to  meet  in  some  projeot. 
place  bordering  on  France,  under  the  King's  protection. 
No  one  could  discern  more  clearly  than  Benedict  him- 
self the  insuperable  difficulties  of  this  scheme:  it  was 
rejected  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  King,  by  those  of 
the  University,  and  by  the  Cardinals.  Their  prayers, 
remonstrances,  admonitions  were  vain.  Benedict  took 
a  lofty  tone  ;  he  commanded  them  under  the  penalties 
of  contumacy,  disobedience,  unbelief,  under  threats  of 
the  severest  procedures,  to  adopt  his  scheme  and  no 
other.  Some  fell  on  their  knees,  and  conjured  him 
with  tears  to  assent  to  the  counsels  of  the  high  and 
mighty  Prince.  Benedict  replied,  "  They  were  his 
•objects;  he  was^their  sovereign;  he  was  lord  not  only 

1  Dupuy,  Hist  du  Schisme,  p.  48. 
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over  them,  but  over  all  who  were  living  in  death  ; l  he 
had  to  render  account  to  God  alone !  "  The  negotia- 
tions lingered  on,  but  at  length  the  Ambassadors  re- 
turned to  Paris.  It  was  determined  to  enter  into 
communication  with  the  other  great  powers  of  Chris- 
tendom. Two  Abbots  were  sent  into  Germany ;  the 
a.b  iaw>.  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  the  Admiral  of 
France,  and  other  nobles  into  England,  Benedict 
attempted  to  win  the  King  of  France  by  the  grant 
of  a  tenth.  This  alienated  the  Clergy;  the  King 
dared  not  levy  the  subsidy.  The  University  of  Paris 
entered  an  appeal  against  all  acts  of  Benedict  to  a 
a.».M96.  future  one,  true,  and  universal  Pope.  Bene- 
dict in  a  Bull  annulled  this  defamatory  libel.2  The 
next  year  the  University  replied  to  the  Bull  by  a  new 
appeal,  in  which  they  declared  that  many  Popes  had 
been  repudiated  for  their  wickedness. 

Two  years  passed.  In  1398  the  Assembly  of  the 
States  and  Clergy  of  France  met  again.  There  were 
present  the  Dukes  of  Berry,  Burgundy,  Orleans,  the 
King  of  Navarre,  eight  Archbishops,  thirty-two  Bish- 
ops, Abbots  without  number,  deputies  from  five  Uni- 
versities. It  was  announced  not  only  that  the  King 
and  the  Church  of  France  had  determined  the  renun- 
ciation by  both  Popes,  the  Kings  of  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
England,8  Arragon,  Castile,  Navarre,  and  Sicily  con- 


1  "Mortement  virants."  —  Dupny,  p.  51. 

2  Gersoniana,  p.  xii. 

*  In  1398,  Benedict  seems  to  have  entertained  some  hope  of  moving:  the 
King  of  France  against  the  Antipope  Boniface.  He  writes  to  Richard  II. 
df  England  to  interpose  in  his  behalf  with  the  King  of  France,  whom 
Richard  called  Father  (Richard  had  married  Isabella  of  France),  but  who 
had  long  strayed  from  the  bosom  of  Mother  Churcjt  and  the  way  of  troth. 
-  MS.,  B.  M.,  Dec.  21. 1398. 
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cnrred  in  this  measure  as  the  only  way  to  end  the 
Schism.  After  long,  grave,  learned  debate,  J«iyS7. 
a  vast  majority  had  resolved  on  the  unconditional  sub- 
traction of  allegiance  from  Benedict  XIII.  This  act 
of  renunciation  was  solemnly  published  with  processions 
and  prayers  on  a  Sunday,  and  promulgated  by  letters 
with  the  King's  signature  throughout  the  realm.1  No 
sooner  was  it  published  at  Avignon  than  the  Cardinals, 
except  Pampeluna  and  Tarascon,  disclaimed  Pope  Ben* 
edict ;  he  thundered  invectives  against  them ;  they  with- 
drew across  the  Rhone  to  Villeneuve  in  the  dominions 
of  the  King. 

Peter  d'Ailly,  Bishop  of  Cambray,  the  most  learned 
theologian  of  the  age,  had  held  the  singular  Peiw  d'Aiiiy. 
'office  of  enforcing  on  both  Popes  the  duty  of  re- 
nouncing their  dignity,  and  submitting  to  a  just  award. 
At  a  Council  at  Rheims,  the  Bishop  of  Cambray 
received  his  commission  from  the  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  France,  and  the  Clergy  of  both  realms. 
He  had  set  out  for  Rome.  He  found  Pope  AJt  j^g 
Boniface  at  Fondi,  having  subdued  the  tur-  At  Rome* 
balent  and  marauding  Count,  the  author  or  abet- 
tor of  the  Schism,  and  who  had  boldly  alleged  his 
refusal  to  acknowledge  the  Roman  Pontiff  as  an 
excuse  for  plundering  his  dominions.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Ultramontane  Sovereigns  returned  to 
Rome  with   the   Pontiff.     Boniface  entertained   him 


1  See  the  Document  in  the  monk  of  St.  Denys,  xix.  c  5.  He  enters  at 
length  into  the  conduct  of  Pope  Benedict.  Among  other  charges  is  the 
following:  — u  Successive  idem  Benedictus,  ad  suam  arabitionem  hujus 
nodi  paihandam,  quosdam  per  di versa  mundi  climata  maudavit  falsidico* 
qui  non  erubnerunt  contra  veritatem  seminare,  quod  iideni  illustris  ducif 
tBgati,  solum  et  adeo  spperuerunt  viara  cessionis  simplicis  parte  nostra,  ut 
JKeo  cederet,  et  wittf  GalXcus  eUgeretur  in  Papam." 
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with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and  with  vague  but  promis- 
ing protestations  of  his  earnest  desire  to  close  the 
Schism.  The  Pope's  avaricious  and  ambitious  brothers 
took  alarm  at  the  extent  of  his  concessions.  Through- 
out Rome  were  murmurs  of  doubt  and  apprehension. 
They  feared  lest  they  should  lose  their  Pope,  their  dig- 
nity, their  profit,  the  general  pardon  of  the  Jubilee.1 
A  great  deputation  addressed  the  Pope,  exhorting  him 
to  assert  himself  to  be  the  true  Pope,  not  to  abandon 
the  privilege  and  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  They  would 
hazard  their  lives  in  defence  of  his  right.  "  My  good 
children,"  returned  Boniface,  "  Pope  I  am,  Pope  will  I 
remain,  despite  all  treaty  of  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Germany." 

Peter  d' Ailly  had  returned  to  France  ;  he  was  now ' 
joined  in  a  second  Commission  to  Avignon  with  the 
Marshal  Boucicaut.  If  the  eloquence  of  the  Bishop 
should  not  prevail,  the  Marshal  was  to  employ  the 
force  of  arms.  Peter  d* Ailly  arrived  in  the  Court  of 
Benedict.  He  had  first  an  interview  with  Pope  Bene- 
At  Arignon.  diet.  All  the  answer  which  he  could  obtain 
was,  "  Let  the  King  of  France  issue  what  ordinances 
he  will,  I  will  hold  my  title  and  my  Popedom  till  I 
die/*  D' Ailly  entreated  him  to  consult  his  Cardinals.* 
In  a  fall  Consistory  he  delivered  a  long  and  persuasive 
Latin  harangue.     He  then  withdrew.     The  Cardinal 

1 "  Se  dout6rent  fort  lea  Romains,  qu'ils  ne  perdissent  le  siege  du  Pape 
qui  par  an  trop  leur  valoit,  et  portoit  grand  profit,  et  en  tons  les  pardons 
generaux,  qui  devoient  @tre  dedans  deux  ans  a  venir,  dont  tout  profit  de- 
voit  redonder  en  la  cite  de  Koine  et  la  environ."  —  Froissart,  iv.  67.  Thia 
mission  was  in  1308,  before  the  Jubilee.  Dupin,  in  his  Life  of  Peter  d* Ailly 
(Gersoni  Opera,  vol.  i.),  has  omitted  this  journey  to  Rome,  so  vividly  de- 
scribed by  Froissart. 

*  See  the  picturesque  description  in  Froissart,  iv.  07,  compartd  with  other 
accounts. 
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of  Amiens  urged  the  inevitable  necessity  of  submission 
to  the  determination  of  the  Kings  of  France  and  Ger- 
many. Pope  Benedict  steadily  refused ;  "  he  had  been 
invested  by  God  in  his  Papacy ;  he  would  not  renounce 
it  for  Count,  or  Duke,  or  King."  The  Consistory  was 
in  tumult;  almost  all  the  Cardinals  clamored  against 
him.  The  Bishop  of  Canibray  entered  again  ;  he  de- 
manded an  answer.  "  Pope  I  have  written  myself; 
Pope  I  have  been  acknowledged  by  all  my  subjects ; 
Pope  I  will  remain  to  the  end  of  my  days.  And  tell 
my  son,  the  King  of  France,  that  I  had  thought  him 
.till  now  a  good  Catholic ;  he  will  repent  of  his  errors. 
.  Warn  him  in  my  name  not  to  bring  trouble  on  his  con- 
science." Such  at  Rome  and  at  Avignon  was  the  reply 
to  overtures  of  peace. 

The  Marshal  Boucicaut  in  the  mean  time  was  gather- 
ing his  forces  around  Avignon.  The  Provencal  gentle- 
men, with  Raymond  de  Turenne  at  their  head,  crowded 
to  his  banner.  Expectation  of  the  pillage  of  Avignon, 
with  the  Papal  treasures,  and  the  plunder  of  the  luxu- 
rious villas  of  the  Cardinals,  dpew  together  men  accus- 
tomed to  fight  in  the  Free  Bands.  The  citizens  of 
Avignon  would  have  compelled  the  stubborn  Pontiff  to 
yield;  the  old  man  answered  with  dauntless  courage, 
"  I  will  summon  the  Gonfalonier  of  the  Church,  the 
King  of  Arragon,  to  my  aid*  I  will  raise  troops  along 
the  Riviera  as  far  as  Genoa.  What  fear  ye  ?  Guard 
ye  your  city,  I  will  guard  my  palace."  But  Avignon 
and  the  Cardinals  capitulated  at  the  first  summons. 
The  Pope  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  and  Pope  be- 
prepared  for  a  resolute  defence.     He  liad  kid  ws 


in  great  store  of  provisions,  grain,  oil,  wine :  his  fuel 
was  burned  by  an  accidental  fire ;  he  pulled  down  part 
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of  the  buildings  to  cook  the  food.  Boncicaut  from 
awe,  or  in  confident  expectation  that  the  Pontiff  must 
Boon  submit,  would  not  lead  his  soldiers  to  storm  the 
Strong  Papal  Palace.  The  Cardinals  had  fled  again  to 
Villeneuve ;  Pampeluna  and  Tarascon  alone  were  still 
faithful  to  Benedict. 

The  Cardinals  sent  an  embassy,  three  of  their  body, 
Oardinaia  *°  tne  King.  They  urged  the  seizure  of  Pope 
at  Puis.  Benedict,  and  that  Boniface  should  be  com- 
pelled by  the  same  withdrawal  of  obedience  to  submit 
to  the  decree  of  a  Council.  They  suggested  their 
apprehensions  lest  Benedict  should  escape  into  the  do- 
minions of  the  King  of  Arragon,  with  whom  he  was 
connected  by  marriage.  They  neglected  not  their 
own  interests ;  they  stipulated  that  their  own  privi- 
leges, emoluments,  expectatives  should  be  religiously 
respected.  None  of  the  great  benefices,  bishoprics,  or 
abbacies  were  to  be  filled  till  the  union  of  the  Church, 
the  proceeds  to  be  set  apart  to  advance  that  object 
The  insolence,  violence,  and  avarice  of  the  Cardinals 
retarded  rather  than  promoted  peace.  They  were  in- 
sulted in  the  streets  of  Paris.1  The  King  began  to 
waver.  Instructions  were  sent  to  Boucicaut  not  to 
proceed  against  Benedict  by  force  of  arms,  Only  to  pre- 
vent his  escape  with  the  Papal  treasures.  The  palace 
was  closely  blockaded  ;  Benedict's  two  Cardinals  in  an 
attempt  to  fly  were  seized  and  thrown  into  prison. 

Benedict  had  in  vain  entreated  succor  from  the  King 
of  Arragon.     He  had  offered  to  make  Barcelona  or 


*"Et  inde  vulgaris  sum  pse  runt  andaciam,  ut  cum  feaent  ad  palacia 
domiuomm  cum  pomposo  equitatu,  eis  cohviciabantur,  verba  igaominioM 
proferentem  quae  cum  maxima,  indignatione  aodicbant"  —  Relig.  de  S> 
Denys,  xix.  p.  680. 
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Perpignan  the  seat  of  the  Papacy.  "  Does  the  priest 
think  that  for  him  I  will  plunge  into  a  war  8^^ 
with  the  King  of  France?"  Such  was0^1^^ 
the  reply  of  Martin  of  Arragon.  Benedict  was  con- 
strained to  capitulate.  The  harshest  part  of  the  terms 
was  that  they  were  to  be  enforced  by  the  hostile  Car- 
dinals and  by  the  wealthier  burghers  of  Avignon.  The 
Cardinals  and  the  burghers  pledged  themselves  to  keep 
strict  guard,  that  Benedict  should  not  leave  his  palace : 
he  was  their  prisoner. 

It  was  remarked  that  throughout  this  contest  Bene- 
dict employed  not  the  spiritual  sword.  The  Pope  en- 
dured the  siege  without  hurling  anathemas  on  his  "foes.1 
His  malediction  could  only  have  struck  in  general  at 
the  King  and  all  his  nobles*;  the  interdict,  had  he 
dared  to  issue  it,  would  have  smitten  the  whole  realm. 
But  he  knew  the  state  of  the  Court  of  France,  the  in- 
sanity of  the  King,  the  implacable  feud  between  the 
houses  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans.  The  withdrawal 
from  his  allegiance  by  one  of  the  furious  factions  which 
divided  the  Court  and  Kingdom  insured  the  sympathy 
of  the  other.  The  Armagnacs  and  Burgundians,  the 
rival  Dukes,  could  not  join  in  hatred  or  persecution 
of  the  same  object.  Who  would  know,  in  those 
superstitious  times,  whether  the  constant  paroxysms 
of  derangement  which  seized  the  King  might  not  be 
attributed  to  the  Papal  excommunication  ?  The  two 
Augustinian  Monks  who  had  undertaken  to  cure  the 
King's  malady,  having  utterly  failed  in  their  mission, 

1  u  Nee  aliqualiter  tuns  fait  contra  quenquam  gladio  spiritual!,  nam  scle- 
bat  non  a  cunctfa  lilia  deferentibus  fetas  iniquitates  procedere,  cum  multi 
tUoa  dampnarent,  slbi  fiavorabiliter  adhaereute*."  -  -  Chronic.  8.  Denya 

KULg. 
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were  arraigned  for  the  impious  magic,  in  which  the 
kingdom  had  put  its  full  faith,  by  the  Bishop  of  Paris 
and  the  Clergy.  They  were  beheaded  at  the  Place 
de  Greve  as  sorcerers,  not  as  impostors  ;  their  quarters 
exposed  to  the  insult  and  abhorrence  of  the  furious 
populace,1 

For  five  years  Benedict  XIII.  endured  this  humil- 
A.D.1898-  iating  imprisonment.  The  Cardinals  kept 
1408.  jealous  ward,  their  vigilance  was  unwearied, 

unrelaxed.  Yet  Benedict  could  not  be  ignorant  that 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  now  publicly  espoused  his  cause 
against  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Berry.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Toulouse  had  entered  the  lists  against  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  boldly  arraigned  the  sacrile- 
gious revolt  from  the  one  time  Pope.2  Louis,  King  of 
Sicily,  forced  his  way  to  the  presence  of  the  Pope. 
His  title  to  his  throne  depended  on  the  Papal  grant. 
Louis  tendered  his  full  and  loyal  allegiance  to  the 
Ma«h  12  successor  of  St.  Peter.  Benedict  knew  that 
1408  his  time  was  come.     On  a  still  evening,  with 

the  aid  of  a  Norman  gentleman,  Robert  de  Braque- 
mont,  he  stole  in  disguise  out  of  the  palace,  unques- 
tioned and  unsearched  by  the  guards.  He  passed  the 
night  in  Avignon.  The  next  morning  he  dropped 
down  the  Rhone  to  Chateau  R6naud,  a  strong  fortress 
held  by  500  soldiers  of  King  Louis.  His  first  act  was 
to  send  for  a  barber ;  ever  since  he  had  been  a  prisoner 
he  had  let  his  beard  grow. 

Never  was  revulsion  more  rapid  or  complete.  The 
abject  prisoner  of  his  own  Cardinals,  from  whom  half 
Christendom,  the  loyal  half,  had  withdrawn  their  alle- 

1  Citron,  de  SU  Denys.    Siamondi.  Hist,  des  Fran^ai*. 
3  Dupuy,  Hist,  du  Schisme. 
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giance,  was  again  the  Pope  of  France  and  Spaii.  Has 
two  faithful  Cardinals  were  at  his  ride*  the  rest  in  tnent- 
Wmg  submission  at  his  feet  They  dared  not  disobey 
his  summons*  He  entertained  them  at  a  sumptuous 
repast.  In  the  midst  of  the  festivity  was  heard  the 
dang  of  arms  ;  soldiers  were  seen  with  their  gleaming 
halberds  taking  their  stations  in  silence.  The  Cardi- 
nals tat  in  speechless  tensor.  But  Benedict  deskttd 
only  to  show  his  power  c  at  a  sign  they  withdrew.  The 
feast  went  on ;  baft  if  u  dark  tradition  be.  trae,  his 
mercy  confined  itself  to  churchmen.  Two  oenturieB 
and  a  hsif  afterwards  the  ruins  of  a  hall  were  show*, 
in  which  the  Pope  had  given  a  banquet  of  reeoncii- 
iation  to  some  of  the  principal  bncghersof  Arigiwri, 
aad  then  set  fire  to  the  building. and  burned  them  all 
afire.1  Be  this  but  an  an&ent  kgend,  he  <XM»p€ifled 
the  citizens  to  rebuild  die  battered  walls  of  the  Papal 
palace  t  he  garrisoned  it.  with  Arragonese  sol*  ibrifr 
diem*  The  clergy  of  Franoe  had  been  Again  convoked 
in  Paris.  The  Cardinals  of  Pohiers  and  gf  Saluces 
appeared  to  plead  the  cause  of  Benedict  (the  last  totoe 
they  had  been  his  bitter  adversaries).  The  Dufaes.of 
Bargundy,  Berry,  aad  Bourbon  still  held  with  ft*  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  but  the  University  of  Pack  was  now 
divided.  On  a  sudden  appeared  the  Duke  of  Orfettns, 
leading  the  King.  It  was  a  lucid  interval  in  the  mel- 
ancholy state  of  the  prince.  Charles  falterfed  out*  at 
the  suggestion  of  his  brother,  a  declaration  of  his  high 
opinion  of  the  learning  and  virtue  of  Benediet*  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  took  the  Cross  from  the  altar ;  the 
King  laid  his  hands  upon  it,  and  declared  that  he 

BomM,  Sat.  6ft  Provence,  K.  48S.    Sfemdndi,  Hi*.  «fo*  £nnQtia,  4i 
lift.  .     * 

TOUTU.  IS 
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restored  to  Benedict  the  allegiance  of  the  realm  of 
France:  "so  long  as  he  lived  he  would  acknowledge 
him  alone  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ."  The  faint  gleam 
of  doubtful  reason  in  a  madman  was  to  determine  who 
was  the  representative  of  God's  Almightiness  on  earth  I 
The  Bishops  burst  into  the  chant  of  the  Te  Deum,  the 
bells  rang  out.  Paris  knew  by  those  pealing  sounds 
that  Benedict  was  again  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.1 
The  King's  letters  announced  these  glad  tidings  to  the 
provinces.  Benedict  still,  to  the  King,  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  to  the  whole  kingdom,  professed  his  eager 
desire  to  extinguish  the  Schism.  In  proof  of  his  sin- 
cerity he  sent  an  embassy  to  his  rival  at  Rome.  Box*- 
iface  refused  to  receive  the  ambassadors  but  as  Pope. 
The  Bishop  of  St.  Pons,  Benedict's  Legate,  and  his 
colleagues  had  the  prudence  to  yield.  They  were 
received  in  Ml  Consistory.  They  urged  a  free  con 
ference,  at  some  appointed  place,  to  discuss  the  rival 
'itMtofst.  claims.  Boniface,  perhaps  suffering  under 
8*p*.»,M04.  his  painful  malady,  the  stone,  answered  with 
bitter  pride,  "  that  he  alone  was  Pope,  Peter  di  Luna 
an  Antipope."  "  At  least,"  rejoined  the  offended  am- 
bassadors, "our  master  is  guiltless  of. simony."  The 
e*fa  1.  insult  struck  to  the  heart  of  Boniface.  He 
retired  to  his  chamber^  and  ere  two  days  was  dead* 

*  Compart  Genoniana,  p.  xvi.  Dupin's  abstract  of  these  proceedings  is 
fall  and  fair. 

*Dupuy,  p.  90.  Theodoric  a  Nlem,  fl.  21.  W^e  read  in  Ciacconras: 
u  Fait  Bonifcoias  anus  insigniorum  et  prudentissimorum  Pontificum,  quoa 
unquam  Roma  vidit,  et  qui  plus  timoris,  obsenrantis)  et  obediential  apud 
Romanos  cives  obtinuit."  Of  his  avarice  and  rapacity,  and  ether  faults, 
-  rf  Christian  Tirtnes,  he  says  nothing.  8ee  also  his  epitafth.  Boni&oe  had 
a  complication  of  fearful  maladies,  of  which  the  stone  was  the  fatal  one. 
This  extraordinary  story  of  a  proposed  ears  of  Ujis  malady  rests  on  the 
authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Florence:  "  Mult  is  vulgatum  est  quod  cosn 
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seamdnm  medicinam  carnalem  diceretnr  abi,  quod  per  coitum  cam  matter* 
tiberaretur  a  calculo,  ex  quo  decessit,  minimd  acqniescere  voluit  tanto  sac- 
rilegio  contra  divinam  legem,  eligens  potius  mori  quam  impudice  vivere." 
—8.  Antonin.  Chronicon,  sab  ann.  Compare,  on  the  other  hand,  Gobeli- 
bqs  Persona,  who  hates  Boniface  as  cordially  as  he  flattered  Urban  VI. 
Gobelinus,  now  in  Germany,  saw  the  workings  of  the  avarice  and  rapacity 
of  Boniface.  Boniface  absolutely  annulled  all  and  every  one  of  his  own 
tots,  grants,  indulgences,  and  dispensations,  and  those  of  his  predecessors 
(read  the  whole  87th  chapter X  it  should  seem,  to  regrant  for  five  years  with 
mm  fees.  Of  his  death  he  says, **  Et  sic  quamvia  toraionibus  intolerabiH- 
•M  eetidie  auatitur,  tamen  aoram  aitire  non  desiniU"    P.  ttt. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

INNOCENT  Vn.    GREGORY  Xn.    BENEDICT  Xm. 

Submission  to  a  foreign  Pontiff  was  the  last  thought 
of  the  Italian  Cardinals.  There  were  only  eight  *  in 
Rome.  They  solemnly  swore  that  whosoever  of  them 
should  he  chosen  would  abdicate  the  Popedom  so  soon 
as  Benedict  should  do  the  same.  This  oath  was  taken 
by  Cosmo  Megliorotto,  who  was  elected,  and  assumed 
innooentvn. tne  name  °f  Innocent  VII.  The  ambassa- 
oct,  12, 1404.  fiors  0£  Benedict  demanded  their  safe-conduct 
as  accredited  only  to  Pope  Boniface.  They  had  been 
seized ;  they  were  forced  to  buy  their  release  from  the 
Commander  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.2 

Innocent  VII.  had  too  much  virtue,  gentleness,  and 
humanity  for  these  tumultuous  times.8  His  first  year 
was  a  year  of  purgatory  in  the  Conclave.  The  Cardi- 
nals, headed  by  the  Cardinal  of  Montpellier,  would  not 
abandon  the  good  old  profitable  usages  of  simony.  Bat 
he  had  to  encounter  more  terrible  enemies.  Nothing 
can  redound  more  to  the  praise  at  least  of  the  firm  and 
resolute  policy  of  Boniface  than  the  fierce  outbreak  im- 

1  Seven,  Ciacconius;  nine,  Oldoin.  I  make  out  eight  Gobelin  as  gives 
■even  names. 

*  Dupuy,  p.  90. 

*  Theodoric  ft  Nicm,  ii.  34.  He  writes  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  an- 
nonncing  his  election,  and  hopes  that  the  "  desiderabilis  nnionis  tranqoiUi- 
tas  "  may  ensue  on  his  accession.  —  MS.,  B.  M.,  Dec  27, 1404. 
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mediately  after  his  death.  The  Guelfe  and  Ghibei* 
lines,  owed  by  his  steftf  conduct,  bad  crouched  fa^nc^ 
in  sullen  repose.  Innocent  had  hardly  time*4Rfl-M' 
te  rtftjnf  to  the  safe  Vatican  Palace  from  hfo  corona- 
tion in  the  Lateran,  when  Rome  rose  in  tumult  to 
demand  the  restoration  of  the  fiannerets,  and  the  sur- 
render of  the  eity  to  their  rule.  Two  Cofortnas,  one 
Savelli,  hastened  from  the  fortresses  in  the  neighbor* 
hood  to  inflame  the  insurrection  against  the  Papal 
Government.1  The  Orsini  were  the  hereditary  de* 
fenders  ef  the  eccfesiastica?  authority.  There  were  all 
the  evils  and  mfeeries  of  a  Roman  insurrection  —  pal- 
ates pillaged,  matrons  and  virgins  violated. 

Ladislaws  King  of  Naples  was  in  the  city  at  the  ac- 
cession of  Innocent ;  he  wad  leagtled  with  t^^^ 
fte  GWbelMneis,  but  the  champion  of  Hbetty  <?f  **"> 
brooded  ever  designs  fetal  t&  Rberty.  He  was  now 
almost  andrsputed  sovereign  of  the  reahtt  of  Naples. 
He  aspired  #>  include  Rome  wiuhin  liis  dominions* 
The  yielding  Pope  endeavored  to  purchase  the  friend- 
ship, he  averted  the  open  hostility  of  Ladislaus,  by  the 
cession,  for  a  certain  number  of  years*,  of  the  Marenfrtna. 
The  KSng  of  -Naples  interposed  his  mediation  between 
the  Pope  and  the  people.  But  the  term*  betrayed  at 
once  his  power  and  his  incHnfctidn*. '  20,G©0  florins 
from  the  tax  on  salt,  which  belonged  to  the  Papal  ex- 
cfcequer,  were  awarded  to  the  people.  The  Pope  held 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  (Marehardon,  a  famous  con- 
dottiere,  commanded  the  garrison),  the  Capitol  was 
surrendered  to  the  people.  The  Tiber  flowed  between 
the  city  of  the  Church  and  the  city  of  the  people. 
The  Senator  was  to  be  named  by  the  Pope  out  of 

1  *  Qood  orbicolae  per  eccleaiaw  **d  per  «ive#  fegefedtur."  —A  JfceUi 
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three  prescribed  by  the  people.  Ten  magistrates, 
called  the  Ten  of  Liberty,  were  to  be  renewed  eveiy 
two  months.1 

The  Pope  still  endeavored  to  maintain  a  popular 
]>olicy.  In  a  creation  of  Cardinals,  five  were  Romans  ; 
but  the  emissaries  of  Ladislaus  were  still  active.  A 
dispute  arose,  which  led  to  armed  strife,  about  the  fort 
which  commanded  the  Ponte  Molle,  and  so  all  the 
northern  approaches  to  Rome.  A  deputation  of  the 
]xx>ple,  among  which  were  some  of  the  most  audacious 
and  most  popular  leaders,  two  of  the  captaips  of  the 
regions,8  entered  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  Ludovioo 
Megliorotto,  the  nephew  of  the  Pope,  a  bold,  fiery  rmao, 
an  intimate  associate  of  Murchardon  the  commander  of 
the  Papal  troops,  would  not  endure  their  plebeian  inso- 
lence. As  they  departed,  he  fell  on  them,  eleven  were 
killed.8  Their  bodies  were  left  till  night  reeking  on 
the  pavement.  There  they  were  seen  by  Leonardo 
Aretino  (the  historian),  who  made  his  way  with  diffi- 
Sept.5, 1406.  culty  to  the  presence  of  the  Pope.  He  found 
the  old  man,  who  was  entirely  guiltless  of  all  conniv- 
ance in  the  act,  in  the  deepest  depression  and  horror. 
He  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  though  to  call  God  to 
witness  his  innocence.4 

The  bell  of  the  Capitol  tolled  out ;  the  people  rose 
Plight  or  to  vengeance :  all  the  palaces  of  the  Cardi- 
tis Pop*,      jjjjg  an(j  courtiers  were  pillaged.     The  Pope 

1  Sozomen,  apud  Maratori,  S.  B.  1. 1.  xvi.  Raynaldas  has  tfaa  treaty 
•ub  ann.  1404. 

s  Capi  di  Rioni. 

•  The  murder  was  committed  in  a  house,  u  ubi  habftabat  mater  Bool* 
facih"  The  bodies  were  thrown  out  of  the  window,  and  laj  near  the 
Amila,  where  the  Veronica  was  commonly  shown.  —  Diarium  Anton.  Potrf 
Murat  R.  I.  3.  xxiv.  p.  917. 

4  Levnard.  Aretin.  Comm.  xxx.  p.  992. 
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and  Cardinals  witb  difficulty  fled  to  Viterbo*  The 
Pope  had  almost  perished  of  thirst.  The  Abbot  of  St. 
Peter's  was  murdered  in  his  sight,  as  also  another  of 
bis  Court;  their  bodies  were  cast  in  the  highway. 
John  of  Colonna  took  possession  of  the  Vatican ;  the 
arms  of  the  Pope  were  defaced  or  covered  with  mud. 
The  Colonna  was  ironically  called  John  XXIII. 

Ladislaus  thought  that  his  hour  was  come.  His 
troops  were  under  the  walls ;  he  hoped  to  hear  himself 
welcomed  as  Lord  of  Rome.  The  Colonnas,  the  Sa- 
vellis,  some  other  Barons  were  prepared  to  raise  the 
cry.  His  troops  found  their  way  into  the  city,  and  be* 
gan  to  sack  the  houses.1  But  the  turbulent  people  had 
not  cast  out  the  Pope  to  submit  to  a  king  and  a  stran- 
ger.3 The  whole  city  was  a  great  battle-field-  The 
soldiers  of  Ladislaus  set  fire  to  it  in  four  quarters ;  but; 
at  length,  after  great  slaughter,  the  King  abandoned  hit 
desperate  enterprise,  his  discomfited  troops  withdrew. 
With  more  than  her  usual  versatility,  Rome  had  her 
ambassadors  at  Viterbo  imploring  the  return  of  Pope 
Innocent,*  offering  to  recognize  his  plenary  dominion,4 
and  laying  at  his  feet  the  keys  of  the  city.  Innocent 
was  again  Lord  of  Rome.  He  waited  about  BetDmt0 
two  months,  he  was  received  in  triumph.  Rom#* 
Three  months  after  he  issued  his  Bull  of  Excommuni- 
cation  against  King  Ladislaus  and  the  Colonnas.  Am- 
bassadors from  King  Ladislaus  were  at  his  footstool 

1  *  PosuH  ad  Bicehtmt  totem  Romam."  —  Diarium  Petri.  lie  was  mas- 
ter of  three  Rkmi. 

*  u  E  bench*  li  Gblomesi,  •  li  Savelti,  e  aknni  ajtri  Baron!  el  volessero, 
tatto  0  popolo  not  rotara."  —  Piero  Minorbatto,  apud  Tartini,  sub  ana. 
14*. 

•  Theodoric  a  Niem,  ii.  18. 

4  **  Dominium  tortus  Ronia)." 
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Peace  was  made;    the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  fttrretv- 
BMth.  dered.    In  the  same  month,  in  the  year  after 

be  had  fled  from  Rome,  Innocent  departed  from  tliis 
dismal  world  to  the  quiet  grave.1 

The  Schism  eould  not  terminate  with  the  -  death  of 
either  Pope*  The  Roman  Cardinals  could  not  ac- 
knowledge Benedict  unconditionally  without  Condem- 
ning their  own  obstinate  resistance,  or  without  vitiating 
tlieir  succession,  and  imperilling  their  title  to  the  Car* 
dmalate.  An  ecclesiastical  head  was  necessary  for  the 
assertion  of  the  ecclesiastical  dominion  in  Rome:9  it 
would  have  been  wrested  at  once,  perhaps  forever*  by 
the  turbulent  people  from  the  feeble  and  disunited  grasp 
nor. ».  of  the  Cardinals*  Fifteen  Cardinals  met  ia 
Conclave.  Again  they  administered,  and  all  took*  an 
oath  of  unusual  rigor,*  that  whoever  might  be  elected 
Pbpe  would  at  onee  renounce  the  Papacy,  directly  his 
rival  at  Avignon  would  consent  to  the  same  abjuration. 
Of  all  thg  fifteen,  none  seemed  to  take  this  eoth  with 
ihore  promptitude  and  sincerity,  none  had  for  years  so 
deeply  deplored  the  Schism,  or  urged  all  measures  for 
Its  termination  so  earnestly,  as  Angelo  Corario,  a  Ve 
Gregory  netian  by  birth,  now  verging  o»  eighty  years 
***  of  age.     On  his  election  as  Gtegerfy  XIL,  in 

1  The  dates  seem  to  be :  —  Dominion  offered  to  the  Pope,  Jan.  14  (14S9). 
Return  of  the  Pope,  March  1).  Aaathema  on  LadfcltHs  mo&  the  Cotoaa*^ 
Jane  IS*  Ambassadors  fro*?  Udislaus,  July  17.  Peace,  Aug.  6.  Caetlo 
of  St  Angelo  surrendered,  Aug.  9.    Death  of  Innoocnt,  Tfov.  IS. 

*  Theodoric  a  Nieiu,  iii.  See  in  the  Stimmen  aus  Rom  (on  this  book 
more  hereafter}  the  curio**  aceoua*  by  the  awbaasavlor  of  the  Teutonic 
Order  of  the  turbulent  state  of  Rome.  His  house  was  sewad  by  mom  of 
the  mercenary  soldiers?  he  coald  not  get  them  out,  and  was  obliged  to 
Aare  it  with  them.  He  was  summoned  to  do  homage  to  the  new  Pope* 
but  was  afraid  to  venture  through  the  streets. 

*  The  oath  is  in  Oldoin.  Addit  ad  Ciacconhimv  p*  70S;  ami  ia  4  Niam, 
Ui.S. 
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pubKc  and  in  private  Corario  seized  every  opportunity 
of  expressing,  in  the  strongest  words,  the  sanie  deter- 
mmaticii.*     **His  only  fear  was  lest  he  should  not  Hv* 
to  accomplish  the  holy  work."     At  his  ooronatkm  he 
was  seen  to  weep  when  he  renewed  this  protestation  * 
it  was  the  on*  subject  of  his  gfcave  sermon*     In  private 
he  declared,  that  for  the  union  of  the  Church,  if  he 
bad  not  a  galley,  be  would  embark  in  the  smallest 
boat;  if  without  a  horse,  he  would  aet  out  on  foot  with 
tti  staff?    He  refused  to  grant  expectatives*    Hia  first 
act  was  a  letter,  of  which  the  superscription  might  seen 
offensive*  "  to  Peter  di  Luna,  whom  some  nations  dur- 
ing this  miserable  achism  call  Benedict  XIII."     The 
Rst  was  respectful,  earnest :  *o  sacrifice  could  bfc  too 
great  fer  the  reunion  of  the  Church.     "  The  raotber 
before  King  Solomon  was  their  example ;  to  save  bear 
ton's  life  she  had  ceased  to  be  a  mother.     This  they 
should  do  for  the  Churcfc."    Benedict,  froan  Maifreilles, 
tephed  with  the  saonet  superscription,  "  to  Angela  Cora* 
no,  whom  some  hi  this  pernicious  schism  name  Greg- 
ory XII."    The  Spaniard  vied  with  his  rital  in  Rome 
in  the  fervor  of  his  words :  he  offered  to  receive  am- 
btnadora  with  the  utmost  respect.    "  Haste,  delay  not, 
consider  our  age,  the  shortness  of  life,  embrace  at  once 
tbe  way  of  salvation  and  peace,  that  we  may  appear 
with  our  united   flock   before   the  Great  Shepherd.'* 
Each  pledged  liimself  to  create  no  new  Cardinals,  un 
tas  to  keep  up  their  equal  numbers.     Gregory's  pacific 
letters  to  the  King  of  France  were  read  with  joy  and 
admiration ;  he  was  held  to  be  an  angel  of  light.3 

1  u  Me  pmBte,"  says  a  Niam. 

1  Sm  the  letter  addressed  to  Christendom  by  the  Cardinals  at  Pisa.  -  A 
Hiem,  Neraas  Ubmmms,  vi.  11. 
•  In  the  MS.,  B.  M.  it  a  letter  addressed  to  the  clergy  and  nobilil?  of  the 
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Savona,  on  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,1  was  named  as  the 
a.d.1407.  place  where  the  rival  Popes  were  to  meet, 
IJ^Sted  each  t0  dep<>8<3  himself,  and  to  remit  the  eleo 
*  savona.      tjon  0f  tjie  one  gapreme  Pontiff  to  the  united 

College  of  Cardinals.  Ambassadors  from  Genoa  ar- 
rived at  Rome  in  May,  offering  safe-conduct,  protection, 
the  temporary  cession  of  the  city  of  Savona,  to  be  oc- 
cupied half  by  each  Pope.  Ambassadors  arrived  also 
from  the  King  of  France  and  the  University  of  Paris. 
But  already  to  the  jealous  ears  of  some  about  his 
Pcmbtfui  Court  the  language  of  Gregory  had  become 
tbePop*.  suspicious.4  He  spoke,  not  perhaps  without 
some  ground,  of  the  insecurity  of  Savona,  which,  as 
the  French  King  now  ruled  in  Genoa,  was  subject  to 
him  as  its  temporal  lord,  and  in  spiritual  affairs  owned 
the  sway  of  Benedict.  The  advancement  of  one  of 
his  three  nephews — ambitious,  unpopular  men  —  to 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Papal  Chamber,8  and  the 
reception  of  magnificent  presents  from  Ladislaus  of 
Naples,  threw  darkening  doubts  on  his  sincerity.  The 
confessor  of  King  Ladislaus,  a  Franciscan  .of  great 
worldly  ability,  was  admitted  to  the  confidence,  and 
never  quitted  the  person  of  the  Pope*     The  ambiguous 

whole  Christian  world,  in  which  he  describes  himself  as  •*  ad  extirpationem 
Inveterati  aclugubriaet  pestitieri  echUmatis  pateroia  at  aolioilia  etudiie  iu- 
tendentes." 

1  He  writes  to  Henry  IV.  of  England,  as  one  u  quern  union  i*  hujusmodl 
accipimuB  ardentiflsimum  zelatorem,"  announces  the  agreement  for  meet-  ' 
ing  at  Savona,  and  solicits  a  subsidy,  without  which  he  canuot  move;  he 
urges  Henry  u  subventionis  munus  extendere  de  tu&  regali  muniBcentift." 
Rome,  June  1,  1407.  He  writes,  too,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
soliciting  a  subsidy. 

2  Theodoric  h  Niera,  iii.  The  cause  of  &  Niem's  rancorous  hatred  of 
Gregory  may  possibly  have  been  personal,  but  his  writings  have  a  charac- 
ter of  honesty,  though  full  of  passion.  They  are  in  general  supported  by 
other  documents.    Gregorius  he  calls  throughout M  Errorius.* ' 

*Camerarius. 
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movements  of  the  King  and  of  the  Pope  increased  the 
perplexity.  The  King's  troops  suddenly  appeared 
within  the  walls  of  Rome.  John  of  Colonna  joined 
them.  The  Pope,  whom  some  supposed  to  be  in  secret 
league  with  the  King,  retired,  it  was  given  out,  in  fear, 
but  in  slow  pomp,  into  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo.  But 
the  soldiera  of  Colonna  committed  some  brutal  outrages 
in  a  nunnery,  and  plundered  some  shops.  The  people 
rose,  headed  by  Paolo  Orsini,  who  commanded  the  Par* 
pal  troops.  The  assailants  fell  into  an  am-Jmwu. 
bush;  Nicolas  Colonna  and  other  leaders  were  taken 
and  beheaded  in  the  CapitoL  Gregory  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  great  joy  at  the  discomfiture  of  Ladislaus ; 
but  men  mistrusted  his  joy. 

-The  month  had  not  elapsed  before  Pope  Gregory  set 
off  from  Rome  in  state  —  in  pontifical  state,  vignofst. 
it  seemed  —  on  the  holy  mission  of  restoring  au^T** 
peace  to  the  distracted  Church.    He  remained     t 
two  months  at  Viterbo:    in   September  he8****"*- 
moved  to  Sienna.     Michaelmas  was  the  appointed  time 
for  the  meeting  at  Savona. 

Then  began  the  long  and  weary  tergiversation,  the 
subtle  excuse,  the  suggestion  of  difficulty  after  diffi- 
culty, the  utter  neglect  and  abandonment  of  all  his 
lofty  protestations,  the  tampering  with,  the  breach  o£ 
the  most  solemn  oaths.  His  more  inveterate  enemies 
taunt  him  as  a  hoary  hypocrite  :l  he  is  exculpated  only 
as  a  weak  old  man,  wrought  upon  by  his  rapacious  and 
ambitious  kindred.2  His  first  act,  the  alienation  of 
some  great  estates  of  the  Church  for  the  endowment 

1  Theodoric  a  Hiem. 

*  Leonard.  Aretin.    "  Noe  de  Pontifioe  nullo  modo  credimus,  de  prop  to 
*■»  boo  dubitamas."    The  acts  are  certain. 
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rf  his  three  nephews,  might  pass  as  only  a  prudent  pro- 
vision in  ease  the  Papacy  should  be  adjudged  awaj 
from  him.1  There  may  have  been  ground  for  some 
other  of  his  Manifold  excuses :  that  Venice  did  not  far- 
nosh  the  galleys  which  alone  could  make  htm  a  match 
fear  the  fleets  of  Genoa  at  the  command  of  Benedict; 
that  the  land  journey  through  Lon&bordy,  to  die  friendly 
territory  of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrst,  was  perilous  on 
account  of  the  wars*  raging  in  that  district;  that  be 
was  in  want  of  money  to  meet  his  rival  in  equal  mag* 
nificence.2  A  large  sum  was  borrowed  from  Florence, 
to  be  forcibly  reimbursed  by  the  clergy  of  that  city ; 
the  clergy  of  Rome  were  wrung  by  the  unrelenting 
exactions  of  Paolo  Orsini ;  sacred  furniture  and  vessels 
were  sold.  All  this  imbittered  and  exasperated  the 
clergy.  But  deeper  and  more  powerful  influence*  were 
at  work.  The  kindred  of  the  Pope  would  not  haeartf 
his  supremacy.  With  King  Lafdiskras  hiB  title  to  Na- 
ples hung  on  the  perpetuation  of  the  Schism,  at.  least 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  Italian  Pontiff.  If  there 
was  a  French  Pope,  a  French  King  of  Naples  was  inev- 
itable.8    Gregory,  while  be  seemed  to  anathematize, 

*  One  wis  to-  have  Faenza,  sao&er  Forli,  a  third  Vobtto,  i»  Tna***jrt 
they  were  also  to  have  the  noble  city  and  port  of  Corneto:  the  grants  for 
these  alienations  were  made  bat  not  fulfilled.  —A  Niern,  c.  xxS. 

*  See  in  the  Stimmtti  ans  Rom  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  Cbagory" 
XII.  He  refused  to  confirm  the  ordinary  decrees  and  compacts  of  his  pred- 
ecessor. He  is  unmanageable  on  such  litigated  points,  for  he  is  unlearned 
in  the  canon  law,  and  always  thinks  that  he  is  being  eheated.  Tot  he  will 
d*  everything  himself,  even  the  business  usually  despatched  by  the  Cardi- 
nals. He  grants  no  graces;  all  must  depart  with  their  affaire  unsettled. 
In  one  week  he  had  2000  supplications,  all  of  which  were  crammed  into  a 
bag,  hardly  ten  of  them  were  ever  got  out  and  signed.  —  P.  152. 

*"  Veretur  nunc  ut  abdi cation e  fact&,  et  utroque  colksgio  ad  electfoaem 
coeuote,  Gallicus  forte  aliqui*  ad  pootifieatum  sumati  j,  qui  fevorem  hi 
regno  obtinendo  in  Ludovicum  couvertaL"  —  Leonard.  Aretin.  £§£at» 
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was  ruled  by  Ladialaus.  He  still  jwfeased  the  pre- 
feundest  aolicilude  ft*  the^oonfereace,  but  be  still  mieed 
flew  impedimenta.  Monks  and  frbrs  preached  openly 
agaiost  his  cowardly  abandonment  of  his  in-  Defcjs. 
contestable  rights.  If  Gregory  and  his  Cardinals  went 
to  Savooa,  they  would  be  murdered,  such  was  the  no- 
torious determination  of  the  odious  Benedict  Those 
who  urged  the  immediate  accomplishment  of  his  yows 
were  coldly  beard*  or  put  (to  piltoce.  The  negotiations 
fagged  on.  Gregory,  in  a  long  statement,  raised 
tweniy-two  objections  to  Savons ;  b*  insisted  on  some 
town  in  the  occupation  of  a  neutral .  power*  Carrara 
waa  named,  Lucca,  Pi$a,  Leghorn,  Benedict  saw  tije 
advantage  of  advancing  on  his  tardier  rival ;  he  moved 
to  Porto  Ve*tfre>  afterwards  to  SpesnV  Grfgory  to 
taw*.  They  were  noli  more  than  fifteen  leagues  asun- 
der ;  but  diet  one*,  like  a  water  anipoaalt  wotiid  not  leave 
lbs  8evstore^- tfce  other*  a  land  animal*  would  not  ap- 
poach  the  sea.1 
So  closed  one  year ;  another  began,  Towards  the 
f  spring  Ladislans  advanced  on  Borne  w*&  J*^.*408- 
!        ISsOOO  men.    He  was  admitted  into  the  cjty  i»  *>*>™' 

with  the  secret  connivance  of  Paolo  Orsini.2  He  gave 
i  oat  that  he  came  to  protect  Rome  from  a  descent  medi- 
j  tated  by  the  fleet  at  the  command,  of  Benedict.  Qf 
[  this  descent  Gregory  had  more  than  once  declared  his 
[  apprehension.  He  almost  avowed  his  joy  at  this  ag- 
gressive act  of  Ladislaus;    the  design   of  Benedict, 

iLemri.AietiK.pu  926. 

1  Seethe  account  of  the  entcance  of  Ladislaus  into  Borne  (April  25),  the 
pM»  joy,  the  peace,  eimadaoce,  ajad  .rMapnew  of-  ptorimm.  ^-  JJemua 
CaieaU,  vi.  c.  S.  "It*  quod  In  geaare.  oropaa  coate&tanjtur  4e  dpmjnj* 
ngit,  accept  farm*  aJiquibus  JRmmit  Mmttiw  <yownaew>"  AJJ  *bf 
•"■i  man  oa  toe  other  ease  were  expelled  bom  tip  city. 
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-which  he  assumed  as  unquestionable,  justified  all  his 
caution.  Marshal  Boucicaut  had,  in  truth,  thirteen 
April  26.  galleys,  destined  for  the  mouth  of  the  Ti- 
ber, to  protect  the  city  of  Rome  from  the  King  of 
Naples ;  but  they  were  kept  in  port  by  stress  of 
weather.  Ladislaus  was  not  content  with  Rome;  he 
still  advanced;  Perugia,  Orta,  Amelia,  Todi,  Reate, 
submitted  to  his  sway.1 

The  weary  negotiations  had  gone  languishing  on. 
Gregory  offered  at  one  time  to  abdicate  the  Papacy,  if 
he  might  retain  his  old  titular  dignity  of  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  two  bishoprics  in  his  native  territory 
Venice,  with  the  English  archbishopric  of  York,  then 
expected  to  fall  vacant8  But  there  was  now  a  mid- 
den and  total  rupture.  Gregory  reassunted  the  unlim- 
ited Pontifical  power.  He  declared  his  determination, 
in  direct  violation  of  the  compact,  to  create  four  new 
Cardinals— two  of  his  nephews,  his  Prothonotary,  and 
Brother  John  the  Dominican,  Bishop  elect  of  Ragosa, 
a  man  odious  on  all  accounts,8  now  especially  so,  aa 
having  not  only  secretly  urged,  but  openly  preached 
the  sole  indefeasible  Popedom  of  Gregory.4    The  old 

l  Mtratori,  Ann.  sub  an*.  1408.    Nemos  Unumis,  vi.  «.  27. 

*  A  Niem»  c  xxi» 

*  See  the  letter  from  Satan  to  this  Fra  Joanne  Domiriico,  wishing  him 
"salutom  et  superbiam  Mmpfternam."  A  Niem,  Nemos  Union!*,  vi.  2fc 
This  Nemus  Unionis  is  a  very  curious  collection  of  documents  made  by 
Theodoric  a  Niem,  selected  perhaps  in  hostility  to  Gregory  XII.,  but  neither 
invented  nor  falsified.  "In  hoe  nemore  labo  rant  i  bug  hypocrisis Veneta. 
(of  Gregory  XII.)  argutia  Cathalonica  (Benedict  XIII.)  versutia  Steals 
(LadisUus)  fallacia  Genuensis,  elegantia  Gallic*,  ainceritas  Thsutooica,  et 
fsquita*  Pcrtugallica  obviabant."  —  In  Pre/. 

*  See  Nemus  Unionis,  tract,  ir.  c  4,  for  the  arguments  against  the  ces- 
sion of  Gregory.  "  XV.  Quia  sio  privarentur  Italic!  injuste  taato  knot* 
8edk  Apostolic®  et  Eeclesia  transfaretur  ad  Gallieos,  ad  Aviniooensss* 
XVI.    Quia  Italici  post  renunciationem  dirulgabuBtar  per  uuiversom  stv 
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Cardinals  were  summoned  to  his  presence.  They  sat 
in  mournful  stillness  ;  they  heard  the  Pope  condescend 
to  communicate  his  purpose*  One  broke  out,  "Let 
us  die  first."  Another  fell  at  his  feet.  Defiance, 
protest,  entreaty,  moved  not  the  impenetrable  old  man. 
He  heard  that  they  were  meditating  flight  to  Pisa. 
At  the  same  time  came  forth  a  Bull  for  the  creation 
of  the  four  Cardinals,  and  an  inhibition  to  the  rest 
to  leave  Lucca.  Paolo  Grumigi*  Lord  of  Lucca,  in- 
terposed ;  he  refused  to  permit  any  violence  to  be  used 
against  the  Cardinals.  They  withdrew  to0wdlnlUt 
Pisa:  there  they  published  an  appeal  to  a*tEl8a' 
General  Council.  Their  taunting  address  J  reminded 
the  Pope  of  his  vow  to  go  on  foot  with  his  staff  to 
accomplish  the  union  of  the  Church.  They  asserted 
that  they  had  been  in  danger,  if  not  of  their  lives,  of 
hnprisomiient  in  noisome  dungeons :  manacles  and  fet- 
ters had  been  prepared  in  the  Pope's  palace.*  Greg* 
ory  could  not  be  silent.  He  haughtily  declared  them 
unworthy  of  reply,  but  he  did  reply.  He  accused 
them  of  secret  and  suspicious  conversations  with  the 
French  ambassador  and  those  of  Peter  di  Luna.  He 
utterly  denied  all  designs  against  their  lives  and  lib- 
erties. They  alleged,  he  said,  that  they  had  sworn  to 
go  to  Pisa,  but  not  to  go  without  the  Pope,8 

ben  tfcrarum  lnseosati,  vecordes,  igaari,  quia  taotam  gloriam  Papatas 
yerdidemnt:  at  Gallici  prsxUcabuntur  sensati,  animosi,  sapientes,  quia 
Bat  ffclsura  Papam  habuiasent  taraen  vkerant."  It  was  a  strife  of  Italy 
and  France  for  the  Popedom.    Compare  iv.  8. 

1  Dated  May  14. 

1  Apod  Rayoald.  sub  aim. 

•Read  the  letter  of  the  Unirenity  of  Paris  to  the  Cardinals  at  Pisa: 
1  Saperflatm  putamus  referre,  quoties  requisite  fuenmt  dflatianea,  reftrte- 
tfsnes,  et  iltuskmes  qnftras  jam  orbem  fatigaverunk  . . .  Ctodimv*  nenmem 
tarn  iinprobtun,  tarn  perditum,  tamque  eorum  similem  inveniri  posse,  qui 
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Christendom  had  beheld  with  indignation  this  n»aer- 

iD*ig*ftti«n  able  game  of  chicanery,  stratagem,  Jalaehood* 
of  Chrfeten-  .  &        ,        ,  ,     x     Jl  °  ,      , 

dom.  perjury,  played  by  two  hoary  Men,  each  above 

seventy  years  old.  Bat  the  great  European  kingdoms 
were  too  much  divided,  too  much  agitated  by  intertill* 
disunion,  to  act  together  in  this  momentous  common 
cause.  Benedict  XIIL,  taking  courage  from  the  more 
tardy  movements  and  more  glaring  violation  of  faith 
in  hi*  adversary,  seemed  resolved  to  assert  his  Papal 
fide  by  an  act  of  Papal  arrogance.  France  had  threat* 
ened  to  stand  neutral  and  to  withdraw  her  allegiance 
from  both  Popes.  Benedict  presumed  no  -doubt  o» 
the  state  bf  affairs,  the  hopeless,  derangement  ef  the 
'King,  the  deadly  feud  still  raging  between  the  homes 
W  Burgundy  and  Orleans.  A  Christian  preacher  had 
startled  even  the  low  morality  of  that  age,  by  vindfe» 
Benediot'f  eating  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Or> 
SSLmuni-  leftiwi  Benedict  prepaoed  two  Bulb:  one, 
F****  the  mote  violent,  had  been  drawn  up  in  the 
year  1407  5  one  during  the  present  year,  in  a  mere 
mitigated  tone.  Both,  however,  arraigned  the  King 
of  France,  more  or  less  directly,  as  under  the  seduc- 
tion of  the  devil,' and  as  inflaming  the  Schkm  in  the 
Church.  '  All  who  were  guilty  of  this  crime,  even 
though  clothed  in  the  highest  temporal  or  spiritual 
dignity,  he  pronounced  under  excommunication  —  ex- 
communication from  which  they  could  be  absolved  only 
by.  the  Pope  himself  and  on  the  bed  of.  death.  Their 
kingdoms  were  threatened  with  interdict.  The  milder 
Bull,  more  distinctly  addressed  to  the. King  of  France, 


pMfttae  tm  defodeadot  «rbHraretar,  nkf  ferritin  is  fatfftt^vmi  ttdfflfrin- 
Jkuftt*  scMamatis  cognatio  in  daranaiam  hawe*a  dMMratrit"  ^jkmm 
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expostulated  with  him  as  a  father  with  a  disobedient 
son,  but  warned  him  against  those  awfiil  censures.1 

The  Pope's  messengers  were  instructed  to  deliver 
these  Bulk  into  the  King's  hands,  and  to  return  with 
all  speed.  They  were  apprehended  and  thrown  into 
prison.  The  King  was  sane  enough  to  assemble  nobles, 
prelates,  some  members  of  the  parliament,  and  depu- 
ties from  the  University  of  Paris.  John  Courtecuisse, 
a  distinguished  theologian,  delivered  a  sermon  Mondaji 
on  die  text,  "  His  iniquity  shall  fall  on  his  *»*^ut& 
own  head.9'  He  exhibited  thirteen  articles  against 
Peter  di  Luna,  called  Benedict  XIII.  He  charged 
Km  with  perjury,  for  not  fulfilling  his  vow  of  abdica- 
tion; with  heresy,  as  having  asserted  that  the  Pope 
would  be  guilty  of  a  deadly  sin,  if  he  should  renounce 
the  Popedom,  even  to  restore  unity  in  the  Church  of 
God.*  The  Bulls  were  declared  illegal,  treasonable, 
injurious  to  the  King's  majesty.  The  King  gave  his 
assent  to  the  prayer,  and  commanded  the  Chancellor, 
the  famous  Gerson,  to  "  do  what  was  right."  Gerson 
tore  the  Bulls  in  two ;  one  half  he  gave  to  the  nobles, 
one  to  the  prelates  and  the  delegates  of  the  University ; 
they  rent  them  into  shreds.8  The  Pope's  messengers, 
some  days  after,  were  brought  forth  in  black  linen 
dresses,  on  which,  on  one  side,  were  painted  them- 
selves presenting  the  Bulls  to  the  King ;  on  the  other 
the  Pope's  arms  reversed.      They  had  paper  crowns 

1  The  superscription  was  u  Domino  Begi  et  omnibus  Dominis  de  san- 
pnae  et  condlio."  —  Gersoniana,  xxii. 

1 8ee  the  account  of  John  de  Courtecuisse  (Breviscoxa)  in  Dupin's  G«r- 
wuana,  p.  xL  There  is  a  long  treatise  of  Courtecuisse  on  the  Pop*  a*d 
General  Councils  in  the  first  volume  of  Gerson's  w<  rka.  Courtecuisse  w«s 
Bishop  of  Paris,  a.  d.  1430. 

•Dupuy,p.l48. 
vol.  va.  20 
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on  their  heads,  with  the  inscription,  "  Troitora  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  King."  They  were  placed  on  a 
high  scaffold,  and  exhibited  to  the  scorn  and  derision 
of  the  people*  They  were  sent  back  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment >  one  got  away  after  three  years.1 

The  inexorable  University  pursued  its  trimphj 
some  of  the  highest  and  most  learned  prelates  of  the 
realm  were  assailed  aa  being  fevorable  to  Peter  di 
Luna.  The  King's  proclamation  was  published  ia 
Italy,  announcing  the  neutrality  of  Prance,  asserting 
the  perjury*  treachery*  heresy  of  both  Popes.  AA 
pburches  were  called  on  to  abandon  Angdo  Cwario 
and  Peter  di  Luna,  The  Marshal  Boucicau*  ha4 
orders  t?  seize  the  .person  of  Benedict  XIIL,  bat 
Benedict  had  his  galleys  ready :  he  set  sail,  aad  ar- 
rived safe  at  Perpignan.  Gregory  took  refuge  in  th* 
territories  of  bis  native  Venice. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

J 

COUNCIL  OF  PI&A. 
tottnrr  XH.,  BamDiar  XHI.,  Alexamdb*  V.,  jokt>  Jortr  XXHT 

Tag  mutaal  fear  and  mistrust  of  the  rival  Popet 
▼as  their  severest  ftelf-co»demajitioii>     These : 


gray-headed  Prefetes»e*eh  ckinmtg  to  be  the  QH*o»yim, 
representative  of  Christ  upon  earth,  did  not  territory 
attempt  to  disguise  ftom  the  world  that  neither  had  the 
least  reliance  on  the  truth,  booer*  justice,  reHgioa  of 
hift  adversary.     Neither  w^uld  scruple  to  take  any  ad- 
jutage of  the  othefc ;  neither  would  hesitate  at  any 
fiftud,  or  violewe*  or  erijjae;  neither  would  venture 
▼Hkia  the  grasp  of  the  otter*  from  the  avowed  appre- 
hension for  his  liberty  or  his  life.     The  forces  at  the 
command  of  eatfh  must  be  exactly  balanced ;  the  cities 
or  sovereigns  in  whoae  territories  they  were  to  meet 
mast  guarantee;  or  give  hostages  for  their  personal 
Kcurity.     They  deliberately  charged  each  other  with 
the  most  nefarious  secret  designs,  ks  well  as  with  equiv- 
ocation, evasion,  tampering  with  sacred  oaths»  perjury. 
The  College  of  Cardinals,  not  only  by  their  great 
public  act,  the  summoning  on  their  own  au-  Cardinal* 
thority  a  full  independent  Council,  but  even  oooncu. 
more  offensively  by  the  language  of  their  addresses  to 
the  Popes,  from  whom  they  had  severally  revolted,  and 
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those  to  the  Kings  and  nations  of  Christendom,  con- 
demned both.  Each  arraigned  the  Pope  whom  he  had 
till  now  honored  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  as  guilty 
of  the  most  odious  and  contemptible  conduct,  falsehood, 
perjury,  obstinate  adherence  to  a  fatal  and  damnable 
Schism.  The  two  parties  met  at  Leghorn;  the  four 
Cardinals,  who  either  of  their  own  free  will,  or  under 
compulsion,  had  accompanied  Benedict  to  Perpignan, 
had  found  their  way  to  Italy ;  the  eight  who  had  aban- 
doned Gregory  at  Lucca —  Naples  Aqutfeia,  C?}onna, 
Orsini,  Brancaccio,  Ravenna,  Lucca,  St.  Angelo.1 
There  they  determined  to  assume,  as  die  senate  of 
Christendom,  a  dictatorial  power  over  their  Sovereign ; 
and  to  call  on  their  own  authority,  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Pope  or  the  Emperor,  the  famous  Council  of 
Pisa.  Strong  measures  must  be  justified  by  strong  as- 
severations of  their  necessity.  The  Popes,  thus  super- 
seded in  the  highest  branch  of  their  authority,  and 
made  amenable  to  a  new  tribunal,  must  first  be  sur- 
rendered to  general  aversion  and  scorn.  The  Cardi- 
nals in  the  obedience  of  Benedict  XIII.2  (new 


1  H.  Minutolo,  a  Neapolitan,  Cardinal  of  Ttucnlum. 
Antonio  Qaetani,  a  Roman,  C.  PftBueste. 
Odo  Calonna,  Roman,  C.  St  George  in  Velabro.  • 
Giordano  Oraini,  Roman,  C.  St  Silvester  and  St  Martin. 
Raynold  Brancaccio,  Neapolitan,  St.  Vitas  and  Modesto*. 
.John  de  Megliorotto,  of  Sulmona,  C,  St.  Croce. 
Angelo  Somaripa,  of  Lodi,  C.  St  Pudeotfana,  , 
Peter  Stefaneachi,  Roman,  of  St  Angelo. 
*  Guy  de  Malesicco,  a  Poltevin,  C.  of  Prauieate. 
NiooJA*  Brancacck),  Neapolitan,  C«  Albano. 
John  do  Brogniac,  Frenchman,  C.  of  Ostia. 
Peter  G.  Dupuy,  Frenchman,  C.  of  Tosculum. 
Peter  de  Thurcy,  Frenchman,  C  St  Susanna. 
Amadeo  of  Sanzzo,  Piedmonteae,  C.  St  Maria  Nttova. 
Angelo  di  St  Anna,  Neapolitan. 
The  Cardinals  of  Milan,  Peter  Philargi  of  Ctodia,  afterwards  Pope  Alas- 
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were  required  to  express  new  relations)  maintained  in 
their  summons  to  their  Pope  some  words  of  respect. 
They  addressed  him  as  Pope ;  they  spoke  of  his  rival 
as  Angelo  Corario.  But  in  their  letter  to  the  King  of 
France  and  to  the  Universities,  and  in  the  circulars  ad* 
dressed  to  Christendom,  he  was,  as  the  author  and 
maintainer  of  the  Schism,  wicked  as  the  Jews  and  the 
heathen  soldiers  who  would  rend  the  seamless  robe  of 
Christ.  His  utter  insincerity,  his  artifices,  bis  obstinacy, 
his  contempt  of  his  oaths,  were  exposed  in  unambiguous 
words.1  The  Cardinals  in  the  obedience  of  Gregory 
were  more  unmeasured  in  their  reproaches.  On  the 
instant  of  their  secession  of  escape  from  Lucca,  the 
cfty  walls  were  lined  with  a  fierce  satire  against  Greg* 
ory,  in  which  invective  atnd  ridicule  vied  in  bitter* 
■ess.8  It  purported  to  be  a  summons  not  only  from 
the  Cardinals,  but  from  all  the  officers  of  the  Papal 
Court  down  to  the  grooms  of  the  kitchen  and  stable ; 
it  summoned  Gregory  to  appear  in  Lucca  on  a  certain 
day,  to  be  degraded  not  onry  as  a  man  of  blood,  with- 
out honor,  the  slave  of  his  carnal  affections,  but  as  a 
drunkard,  a  madman,  a  proclaimed  heretic,  a  eubverter 
of  the  Church  of  God,  an  accursed  hypocrite.  It 
deposed  all  his  adherents,  especially  his  four  new  Car- 
dinals.8 

•nder  V.,  and  De  Bare,  4  Spaniard,  Cardinal  of  St  Agatha,  aoon  appeared. 
Then  the  Cardinals  of  Bordeaux,  of  Urbino,  and  de  Frias,  Cardinal  of 
Spain. 

1  D'Achery,  Spkileginm,  i.  SIS. 

1  Thii  placard  is  in  the  work  of  h  Nietn.  It  ie  entitled  Epastola  Deto- 
Mria.  L'Enfant  supposes  that  H  was  really  the  work  of  the  Cardinals.  It 
■  manifestly  a  furious  satire  against  all  parties,  perhaps  by  a  Kiem  himsell 
-L'Eofent,  ConcOe  de  Pise,  i.  p.  235. 

*  Caspars  in  the  Nemos  Unionis  a  Niem's  correspondence  with  one  of 
*•  Cardinals;  his  address  to  the  Pope  (was  it  delivered  ?),  and  his  deacrip* 
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Their  avowed  proclamations  were  hardly  mow 
seemly  in.  language.  They  darkly  described  and  at- 
tributed to  him  and  to  his  adversary  all  the  evils  of  the 
Sehism.  They  had  chosen  him  as  the  best  and  mo* 
holy  of  their  txrder  ;  he  had  sworn  deeply,  repeatedh, 
solemnly,  to  extinguish  the  Schism  by  renunciation ;  ha 
had  afterwards  declared  such  renunciation  diabolic  and 
damnable,  as  though  he  had  taken  the  keys  of  St 
Peter  enly  to  acquire  4he  power  of  perjuring  himself 
and  of  giving  foee  license  of  perjury  to  others.1 

The  rival  Popes  were  to©  well  aware  of  the  aathoi* 
ifey  which  a  General  Council  would  exercise  over  the 
«nfind  ef  Christendom  not-*©  make  a  desperate  effort  s» 
secure  thai  authority  in  their  own  favor.  They  made 
all  haste!  to  anticipate  the  Council  of  Pisa,  which  the 
Cardinals  with  more  dignified  tardiness  had  samirumwl 
Gar  the  Lady-day  in  the  following  year.  Benedict  eefc- 
leaked  a  hasty  bat  somewhat  imposing  as- 
sembly .at  Penpignan.'  It  was  said  to  have 
'1406-  been  attended  by  nine.  Cardinals,  by  Soar 
Prelates,  mvesied  for  the  occasion  with  die  venetaUa 
tides  of  the  four  Pataiairibs  of  /the  East*  ,  (Them  wore 
the  Archbishops  of  Toledo>  Saragossa,  Tarragona ; 
many  Bishops  from  Arragonv  Castile,  and  the  other 
kingdoms  of  Spain,  Savoy,  Lorraine,  still  in  the  obe- 
dience of  Benedict  XIII.  The  Scotch  Bishops  had 
tiot  time,  or  wefe  prevented  from  attendance.     There 

tion  of  the  perplexity  of  the  courtiers,  who  held  fat  benefices:  "ptaftque 
eorum  remanent  nob i scum  et  non  nobiscum,  titnora  perdttiotifo  <fictornin 
benefictaram  non  amor*."  A  Niero  had  mo  benefit  and  ee*M  rfptak 
boldly  and  freely.  He  qfwrtea,  u  Cantab*  ntenuB  coram  btteflte  viator/*  tL 

«.at 

*  Raynaldns,  a.  d.  1408,  No.  xxxiiL 

»L'EnAar,  ConcHe  de  Pise;  i.  321.  Marten*,  Anecdot  H  UN  A 
tfiem,  De  Behfamate,  in*.  17.    Agoem,  Oonoil.  Hfepan. 
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were  even  some  Prelates  frotti  EVarice,  notwithstanding 
the  declaration  of  the  King  tad  Parliament  of  their 
absolute  neutrality,  and  although  the  Archbishop  of 
Auch  had  been  deposed,  arid  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims 
himself  had  fallen  into  -disgrace  for  his  obstinate  resist- 
ance to  the  will  of  the  Kittg  and  of  "the  riation.  The 
assembly  art  Perpignan  assumed  aH  the  fbrmalitieS  of 
an  (Ecussewie  Council ;  btlt  the  event  answered  neither 
these  lolky  pretentions,  ner  the  bold  hopes  of  Benedict. 
Violent  disptftee  aws#  as  to  the  bourse  which  they 
should  counsel  the  Pope  to  perrsue.  The  higher  digni- 
taries gradually  shrank  away,  till  the  Pope  was;  teft 
with  kat  eighteen  Prelates.  The  final  deliberations 
«f  this  remnant  of  a  Gotiticit,  with  flieir  results,  are 
among  the  irreconcilable  contradictions  of  this  period. 
By  moat  accounts  Benedict  consented  to  send  ambassa- 
dors with  certain  powers  and  intrucfions  to  Pisia.  Some 
of  them  wejre  arretted  «t  Nismes  by  order  of  tihe  Ring 
«f  France }  the  Archbishop  of  Tarragona  wifli  others 
hardly  escaped  stonhig  by  the  populace  at  Pisa.  On 
their  application  for  passports  tfie  Cardinal  Legate  6f 
Bologna  declared  that  if  he  found  them  in  the  city  with 
w  without  passports  he  would  burn  theni  alive.  Yet 
among  the  charges  presented  against  Benedict  in  the 
Council  of  -Canstanee,  he  is  affirmed  to  have  treated  his 
own  GouMil  with  contemptuous  harshness,  and  to  have 
tapelled  tiiem  from  his  presence*  He  certainly  retired 
to  the  strong  fortress  of  Peniscola,  and  there  in  sullen 
^nity  awafited  the  event.  .« 

Gregory's  proposed  Council  was  even  mere  haglo*- 
iwt»:  k  had  not  where  to  hold  its  Mumble  q^^i/ 
state.1     No  one  great  city  was  open  to  the  Coun"1, 

1  See  S8 ,  B.  If.    gammons  to  the  Irfch  Church  to  send  the  Bishop*  M 
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poor  old  Pontiff.  Rome  was  in  the  possession  of  King 
Ladislaus,  who  in  outward  friendship  with  Gregory, 
was  making  suspicions  advances  to  the  Council  of  Pisa. 
Florence  held  a  synod  of  her  own,  condemnatory  of 
both  Popes.  The  Council  of  Pida  was  in  her  terri- 
tories, under  her  protection.  The  Cardinal  Legate, 
that  Legate  Balthasar  Cossa,  was  Tyrant  of  Bologna : 
he  looked  to  rule  for  his  own  ends  the  Council  of  Pisa. 
The  earned  University  of  Bologna  declared  against 
both  Popes;  his  native  Venice  would  not  embark  in 
the  desperate  cause  of  her  countryman  Angelo  Cora- 
rio ;  her  grave  ambassadors  gave  cold  counsel  to  the 
Pope  to  submit  and  renounce  his  dignity. .  Ravenna, 
Aquileia,  Capua,  even  Ephesus,  then  for  ft  brief  time 
in  the  occupation  of  the  Christians,  were  named.  At 
length  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  Venetian  territory, 
at  Ciudad  in  the  Friuli,  a  few  Prelates  were  gathered 
to  assert  the  indefeasible  right  of  the  old  deserted  Gregr 
oiy  XII. ;  to  hear  his  feeble  murmurs  of  anathema 
against  his  antagonists.  But  this  was  after  the  Council 
of  Pisa  had  held  her  sittings.1 

That  Council  of  Pisa  rose  in  imposing  superiority 
above  these  secluded  and  fugitive  conciliaboles,  as  they 
were  tauntingly  called.  Under  the  stately  npve  of  the 
Cathedral  in  that  city,  where  the  aspiring  Lombard  or 
rather  Italian  architecture  had  lifted  the  roof  to  a  ma* 
jestic  height  yet  unequalled  in  Italy,  even  by  Gothic 
Assisi,  and  supported  it  on  tall  harmonious  pillars  (even 
now  the  noblest  model  of  the  Italian  Basilica,  expand- 

Wateribrd  and  Lismore  to  the  General  Council.    Sienna,  Aug.  13, 1408 
Gregory  XII.  sends  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Porto,  Legate  to  England  an4 
Ireland.    He  could  be  ill  spared  from  the  College  of  Cardinals.    Bat  the 
mission  was  of  paramount  importance.    Jan.  17, 1409. 
1  Labbe,  Concilia.    A  Niem,  De  Schismate.    1/ Enfant,  i.  p.  999. 
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ed  into  the  Latin  cross)  ;  where  over  the  altar  hovered 
the  vast  and  solemn  picture  of  our  Lord  with  the  Vir- 
gin on  one  side,  St.  John  on  the  other,  in  which  Cima- 
hue  made  the  last  and  most  splqndid  effort  of  the  old 
rigid  Byzantine  art  to  retain  its  imperilled  supremacy; 
and  thus  Latin  Christianity  seemed  to  assert  its  rights 
against  Teutonic  independence  before  their  final  severe 
aace:   beneath   these  auspices  met  the  most  august 
assembly  as  to  the  numbers  and  rank  of  the  Prelates, 
and  the  Ambassadors  of  Christian  Kings,  which  for 
centuries  had  assumed  the  functions  of  a  representative 
Senate  of  Christendom.     At  first  fourteen  Cardinals, 
seven  in  each  obedience,  took  their  seats  ;  the  number 
grew  to  twenty-one  or  two,  and  finally,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Legate  of  Bologna  with  three  others,  to  twenty- 
six;  four  Patriarchs  —  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusa- 
lem, Grade.     Twelve  Archbishops,  eighty  Bishops  ap* 
peared  in  person ;  fourteen  Archbishops  and  a  hundred 
and  two  Bishops  by  their  procurators.1     Eighty-seven 
Abbots,  among  the    Cistercians  those  of  Clairvaux, 
Grammpnt,   Camaldoli,   represented  each  his  order; 
there  were   the  Procurators  of  two  hundred  xnarej 
those  of  the  Pramonstratensians  and  of  St.  Antony  in, 
Vienne  appeared  for  all   their  Order  with  forty-one 
Priors ;  the  Generals  of  the  Franciscans,  Dominicans, 
Carmelites,  Augustinians,  the  Grand  Master  of  Rhpdes, 
the  Prior  of  the  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the 
Proctor  General  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,     The  Uni- 
versities sent  their   delegates  —  Paris,  Toulouse,  Or- 
leans, Angers,  Montpellier,  Bologna,  Florence,  Cracow* 
Vienna,  Prague,  Cologne,  Oxford,  Cambridge ;  as  did 

1  There  are  considerable  Tariations  in  the  lists,  as  published  in  D'Achery 
■  Bayaaldos,  and  by  L'EnJkni.    Compare  L' Enfant,  i.  pp.  289, 840. 
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the  Chapters  of  a  hundred*  Metropolian  and  Coflegiate 
churches;  There  were  three  hundred  Itocta*  of 
Theology  and  of  Canon  Law.  The  hierarchy  of 
France  were  in  the  largest  numbers ;  but  Italy,  Ger- 
many represented  by  the  Procurators  of  the  Arcb- 
bishopsof  Mentz,  Cologne,  Saltzburg,  and  Magdeburg; 
amd  England  by  those  of  Canterbury,  York,  London, 
Winchester,  and  many  others,  by  the  Bishops  of  Salis- 
bury (the  famous  Robert  Hallam),  St.  David*s,  Car* 
lisle,  perhaps  Chichester  —  added  their  weight,  as  did 
Poland  and  Hungary.  Even  Spain  had  one  or  two 
Bishops.  There  were  also  ambassadors  from  the  Kings 
of  France,  England,  Portugal,  Bohemia,  Sicfly,  Po- 
land, Cyprus;  from  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Brabant, 
PomeTania,  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  the  Land- 
grave of  Thuringia,  and  many  other  German  Priiicra. 
The  Kings  of  Spain  alone  stood  aloof  as-  not  having 
renounced  the  allegiance  of  Benedict,  to  whom  also  lit* 
Kings  dt  Hungary,  Scotland,  Sweden,  Norway,  aad 
Denmark  ga^re  a  doubtful  support  Ladblaus  of  Na- 
ples alone  adhered  :to  Gregory,  from  enmity  to  Florence 
rathe*  than  from  friendship  to  the  Pope.  The  Em- 
peror Robert— or  rather  the  claimant  of  ihe^emprre, 
elected  on  the  deposition  of  Wenceslatts,  whose  inde- 
feasible title  was  still  acknowledged  m  some  parts  of 
Germany— alone  of  sovereign  princes  by  his  ambassa- 
dors contested  the  legality  of  t&e  Council}  its  setf-con- 
stkuted  authority,  and  its  right  of  adjudication  in  the 
cause  of  two  Popes,  one  of  whom  must  be  the  legiti- 
mate Pontiff. 

The  Council  conducted  its  proceeding*  with  gravfe 
BrooffxiLnff  regularity,  or  rather  (there  were  rare  excep- 
oonncu.        tions)  with  dispassionate  dignity^    It  seemed 
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profoundly  impressed  with  the  sense  of  its  own  unprece- 
dented position,  and  the  extraordinary  and  dictatorial 
power  which  it  had  been  compelled  to  assume  contrary 
to  the  usage  of  the  last  centuries.  The  assertion  of  th* 
supremacy  of  a  General  Council,  of  a  Council  unsun*- 
moned  by  die  Pope,  was  a  doctrine  which  needed  the 
boldness*  authority,  learning,  and  weight  of  such  rheh 
as  Gerson,  the  Chancellor  of  Paris,1  to  vindicate.  Thfc 
Treatise  of  that  aU-hortored  man  was  acknowledged  as 
Ae  cat  worh  which  contained  and  summed  up  with 
irrefragable  force  and  erudition  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  Council2 

The  Cb*mc3  met  on  Lady-day ;  tmt,  in  the  com* 
nencemevtof  the  fifteenth  oentaty,  that  almost  holiest 
of  days  mart;  not  be  pnrffcned  by  busfoeds  even  of  that 
solemn  importance.  At  the  close  of  the  first  ****». 
fcrmal  sesribn  on  the  next  day,  proclamation  wad  made 
at  the  gates  of  the  Cathedral,  demanding  whether  Pe- 
ter di  Lima  mr  Angeho  Comrio  wore  present,  ekher  by 
theanelves,  their  Cardinals,  or  Procurators.  Three 
times  on  successive  days  this  citation  was  repeated ;  at 
the  dose,  neither  Peter  di  Luna  nor  Angelo  Corttio 

1  John  Genoa  wm  bar*  %4th  Dae-  1863,  #f  a  Amity  dmtad  to  th* 
Church.  His  throe  brothers  were  monks.  He  studied  at  Paris  under  Peter 
i*Aiflj  In  ISS2  of  18SS,  succeeded  Peter  (PAilly  as  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
rway.  fib  taxi  bam  tk»  dstagata  <rf  the  UriiVewily  t*  both  Popes'.  - 
Dapio,  Vka  GersonL 

1  Gersoni  Opera,  D.  p.  114.  His.  doctrine  was  this:  "Unitas  Ecclesim 
■■per  aunet  *ff  Christum  sponsura  simra.  .  .  Bt  si  noti  habet  ricaritfm, 
aaja  aeilicet  morttma  eat  corporaliter  velatoliter  mi  qt^mm.uiprcMniUet 
tptdandum  quod  unquam  nbi  vtl  successoribusqjtu  obedUntia  prastotur  a 
thiitiom,  tone  Ecclesfa,  tarn  divino  quam  natural!  jure,  potest  ad  pro- 
mmdum  &Awkmwm  taw*  at  mrhm  samet  ootgregaae  ad  Coadfrara 
Generate  repneseatans  earn,  et  hoe  nop  solum  auctoritate  Daaimoniife  Car- 
thulium,  sed  efiam  acQumenro  et  auxflio  cujuscunque  Principle,  vel  alte 
•>§Chri*iiaDi.n 
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making  answer,  they  were  pronounced  in  contumacy. 
The  prelates  and  ambassadors  from  the  more  distant 
lands  arrived  but  slowly ;  the  Council  occupied  its  time 
with  sermons  and  the  discussion  of  preliminary  matters, 
the  hearing  and  dismissing  the  ambassadors  of  the  Em- 
peror. The  more  solemn  business  commenced  with 
the  arrival  of  the  French  and  English  ambassadors 
(France  had  at  first  been  represented  only  by  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux),  Simon  de  Cramault  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  Giles  de  Champs  Bishop  of  Coutances, 
and  tvfo  doctors,  Robert  Hallara  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
Henry  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  the  Prior  of  the  Benedic- 
tines in  Canterbury,  Thomas  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's  Jer- 
vaulx,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  several  doctors.  They 
rode  into  Pisa  with  great  pomp  with  two  hundred 
horses  in  their  train.1 

,  One  mqnth  had  almost  fully  elapsed,  when  the  Ad- 
Aprn  a*.  vocate  Fiscal,  the  Secretary  of  the  Council, 
read  certain  resolutions  framed  by  the  promoters  of  the 
cause :  among  these,  that  the  Holy  Council  was  canon- 
ically  called  and  constituted  by  the  two  Colleges  of 
Cardinals  now  blended  iato  one ;  that  to  them  it  be- 
longed to  take  cognizance  of  the  two  competitors  for 
the  Papacy.  The  Advocate  read  a  long  aftd  elaborate 
report  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Schism*  He 
Two  PoiMt  concluded  with  this  proposition  .*  "  Seeing  that 
be  depoted.  the  contending  Prelates  had  been  duly  cited, 
and,  not  appearing,  declared  contumacious,  they  were 
deprived  of  their  pontifical  dignity,  and  their  partisans 
of  their  honors,  offices,  and  benefices ;  if  they  contra- 
vened this  sentence  of  deposition,  they  might  be  pun- 
ished and  chastised  by  secular  judges ;  all  kings,  princes, 

*  L' Enfant,  p.  269. 
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and  persons  of  every  rank  or  quality  were  absolved  from 
their  oaths,  and  released  from  allegiance  to  the  two 
rival  claimants  of  the  Popedom."1  The  promoters  de- 
manded the  hearing  of  witnesses  to  the  facts  deposed. 
The  hearing  of  witnesses  proceeded  ;  but  before  many 
days  the  Council  found  that  this  hearing  would  draw 
oat  to  an  interminable  length.  They  declared  the  main 
frets  matters  of  public  notoriety.  All  weiit  on  in  slow 
form.  One  Prelate  alone  departed  from  the  grave  dig* 
oily  of  the  assembly,  the  Bishop  of  Sisteron  in  Pro- 
vence, an  Arragonese,  np  to  this  time  a  strong  partisan 
of  Benedict  XIII.  In  his  sermon,  on  "  Purge  away 
your  old  leaven,"  he  caused  astonishment  among  the 
audience  by  asserting  that  they  were  no  more  Popes 
than  his  old  shoes ;  he  called  them  worse  than  Annas 
and  Caiaphas,  and  compared  them  to  the  devils  in  hell.* 
First  was  pronounced  the  general  subtraction  of  obedi- 
ence from  both  Popes.  On  the  5th  June,  proclamation 
having  been  again  made  for  their  appearance  and  no 
answer  heard,  the  gates  of  the  Cathedral  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  definitive  sentence  read  by  the  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria.  **  The  Holy  Universal  Coun-  a****. 
cO,  representing  the  Catholic  Church  of  God,  to  whom 
belongs  the  judgment  in  this  causey  assembled  by  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Ohost  in  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa,  hav- 
ing duly  heard  the  promoters  of  the  cause  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  detestable  and  inveterate  Schism,  the 
union  and  re&taWfehment  of  our  Holy  Mother  Church, 
against  Peter  di  Luna  and  Angelo  Corario,  called  by 
some  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.,  declares  the 
crimes  and  excesses,  adduced  before  the  Council,  to  be 

1  Concilia,  sab  ann. 

t  UEnfrnt,  p.  973,  from  the  Abbot  of  St.  Maixmnt 
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true,  and  of  public  fame.  The  two  competitor^  Pete* 
di  Luna  and  Angelo  Corario,  have  been  and  are  aotori- 
ous  schismatics,  obstinate  partisans,  abettan,  defimden, 
approvers  of  this  long  schism ;  notorious  heretics  as 
having  departed  from  the  faith  ;  involved  in  the  crimes 
of  perjury  and  breach  of  their  oaths ;  openly  scandaHfr- 
icBg  the  Church  by  their  mafcifeal  obstinacy,  and  utterly 
incorrigible ;  by  their  enormous  iniquities  and  e&ceesea 
they  have  made  thentselves  unworthy  of  all  honor  aad 
dignity,  especially  of  the  Supreme  Pontificate;  and 
though  by  the  eaoons  they  are  actually1  rejected  «£ 
Qod,  deprived  and  cut  off.  from  the  Church*  neFerthfe 
lets  the  Charcht  bjy  this  definitive  sentence,  idepocea* 
rejects  and  cuts  them  o$  prohibiting  both  aod  each* 
from  assuming  any  Wftger  the  Sovereign  Pontificate, 
declaring  for  further  security2  tbo  Papacy  to  be  va- 
cant/' The  rest  of  the  sentence  pronounced  Christiana 
pf  all  ranks  absolved  from  all  vqws  audi  engagemeiita 
towards  them,  uttered  excommunication  and  other  can 
nonieal  penalties  against  all  who  should  succor*  abet*  on 
harbor  either  of  them.  Whosoever  should  refuse  obe- 
dience to  this  decree*  the  competitor?  *r  their  abettore, 
were;  to  be  repressed  by  the  secular  arm.  All  oenanree, 
excommunications^  interdicts,  issued  by  the  two  pre* 
tendants,  were  annulled ;  all  promotions  since  May, 
1408,  declared  void.8 

Such  was  the  first  soleipn,  deliberate*  aathorkgjtiv^ 
act,  by  which  a  General  Council  Hsmmed  a  pofcrer  /super 
rior  to  the  Papacy,  which  broke  the  Icing  tradition .  of, 
the  indefeasible,  irresponsible  autocracy  of  the  Pope 

1  Ipso  facto. 

•  Ad  caatelam. 

*  The  decree  quit  be  read  in  fcNiem,  c  44,  L'EnftaJt,  and  the 
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throughout  Christendom,  It  assumed  a  dictatorial  right 
in  a  representative  body  of  the.  Church  to  sit,  as  a 
jdbrial  tribunal,  with  cognizaj&ee  of  the  tide  by  which 
Papal  authority  was  exercised,  of  offences  committed 
by  Prelates  claiming  to  be  Popes,  and  to  pronounce  in 
the  last  instance  on  the  validity  of  their  acts*  It  was 
much  beyond  a  decision  on  a  contested  election  t  it 
was  the  cashiering  of  both,  and  that  not  on  account 
rf  irregularity  or  invalidity  .of  title,  but  of  crimes  and 
assesses  subject  to  ecclesiastical  censure;  it  was  a  sen- 
tence of  deposition  and  deprivation,  art  of  uncanonieal 
election*  Each  party  of  Cardinals  had  concurred  im 
the  election  of  one  or  other  of  the  Popes;  they  could 
net  take  that  ground  without  impugning  their  own 
authority.  If  the  Schism  imperceptibly  undermined 
die  Papal  poorer  in  public  estimation,  the  General 
Council  might' seem  to  shake  it  to  its  base. 

The  Council  had  a  harder  taak.thatd  the  dcpoeal  of 
the  two  contesting  Popes,  of  whom  Christendom  wafe 
weaiy,  and  who  wen  abandoned  by  moat  of  their  own 
partisans.  The  election  of  a.  new  Pbpe,  who  should 
command  unnmsal  respect,  and  awe  bank,  the  world 
iate  its  eld  reverence  for  the  Supreme,  Pontiff,  was  die 
necensrp  but  far  more- difficult  fraction  of  the  Council 
The  Conclave  could  not  be  charged  with  precipitation. 
Daring  eleven  day*1  the  twenty-six  Cardinals  m^n 
vers  occupied  m  their  momentous  consulta^of  *°¥* 
tioo.  The  secrets  of  the  Conclave '  were  rdigiensfy 
kept  No  one  knew  whether  these  days  wane  occupied 
by  grave  and  impartial  deliberation  or  by  the  struggle 
of  conflicting'  interest*.  The  Cardinals  must  harve  gene 
beyond  their  own  pale  to  have  found  a  Prelate  whose 

l  Ftom  Jane  15  to  June  26. 
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name  for  ability,  learning,  piety,  would  have  extorted 
universal  adthiration.  Most  of  them  had  been  pro- 
moted during  the  Schism,  as  zealous  partisans  of  either 
Pope,  rather  than  as  distinguished  Churchmen.  One 
alone,  Balthasar  Cossa,  afterwards  John  XXIII.,  was 
known  for  his  consummate  power  and  energy,  though 
certainly  for  no  other  hierarchical  qualifications.  But 
his  lime  was  not  come.  The  warlike  Legate,  who  had 
crushed  the  liberties  of  Bologna,  had  doubtless  the 
sagacity  not  yet  to  aspire  to  the  supreme  dignity,  prob- 
ably had  no  chance  of  commanding  the  suffrages  of  the 
French  Cardinals,  to  whom  he  was  unknown,  or  the 
Italian,  by  whom  he  was  too  well  known  and  feared. 

The  choice  fell  on  Peter  Chilargi,  of  Candia,  of  the 
Order  of  Friar  Minors,  commonly  called  Cardinal  of 
Milan,  rightly  Cardinal  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  This 
choice  may  have  been  the  final  determination  to  set  up 
an  irreproachable  man,  of  some  feme  for  eloquence  and 
learning,  or  a  compromise  between  the  unyielding  Cis- 
alpine and  Transalpine  parties.  Whenever  such  com- 
promise takes  place,  it  is  usually  in  favor  of  an  aged 
Prelate ;  and  the  Cardinal  of  Milan  was  above  seventy 
years  old.  Alexander  V.  (the  name  he  assumed)  was 
of  such  obscure  origin,  that  it  is  disputed  whether  the 
Candia  from  which  he  was  named  was  the  Island  of 
Crete,  or  a  small  village  in  the  Milanese.  Cast  parent- 
less  and  friendless  on  the  world,  he  had  become  a  Men* 
dicant  Friar.  Beggary  was  not  his  choice  only,  it  was 
his  lot.  His  life  had  been  blameless,  studkms,  holy. 
He  had  studied  theology  at  Oxford  and  Paris ;  and  had 
been  raised  by  the  discernment  of  Gian  Galeajoo  Via- 
•oonti  to. the  tutorship  of  his  sons.  By,  the  samg  influ 
fence  he  became  Bishop  of  Yicenza,  of  No  vara,  and 
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Archbishop  of  Milan.  Alexander  V.  was  superior  to 
the  two  vices  which  had  loaded  with  reproach  the  feme 
*nd  memory  of  most  of  his  predecessors  — avarice  and 
aepotem.  His  weakness  was  prodigality.  He  lavished 
trhat  under  the  existing  circumstances  must  have  been 
Ae  limited  and  precarious  resources  of  the  Papacy  with 
Mich  generous  profusion,  that  he  said  of  himself,  he  had 
keen  rich  as  a  Bishop,  as  a  Cardinal  poor,  as  Pope  he 
was  a  beggar.  On  the  day  of  his  enthronement  his 
grants  were  so  lavish  as  to  justify,  if  not  to  give  rise 
to,  the  rumor,  that  the  Cardinals,  on  entering  into  the 
(/enclave,  had  made  a  tow  that  whosoever  should  be 
elected  would  grant  to  the  households  of  his  brother 
Cardinals  the  utmost  of  their  demands.  From  nep- 
otism Alexander  V.  was  safe,  for  be  was  without  kin- 
dred or  relatives.  But  there  was  another,  perhaps 
More  fetal,  nepotism  which  turned  the  tide  of  pop- 
ularity against  him  —  the  nepotism  of  his  Order.  It 
was  more  than  the  accumulation  of  all  the  offices  of  his 
Court  on  his  beloved  brethren,  more  than  the  lavish 
grant  of  bishoprics  and  dignities  —  it  was  the  undue 
elevation  of  the  Franciscans1  above  all  the  Secular,  all 
the  Regular  Clergy.  Two  hundred  years  had  not 
allayed  the  strife  of  the  Mendicants  and  the  Clergy. 
From  the  highest  seats  of  learning  to  the  most  obscure 
country  parish,  there  was  rivalry,  strife,  jealousy,  ha- 
tred. Still  the  theory  of  the  Church,  her  whole  disci- 
pline, depended  on  the  sole  and  exclusive  authority  of 
the  lawful  pastors  in  their  parishes,  and  on  their  exclu- 

1 "  Afiqno*  etUm  Fratres  Minorca  sibi  charos  et  sociales  publicis  officii! 
et  locratms  qtue  prius  consueveraiit  regi  per  seculares  personas  habilee  et 
txpertos  in  eadem  sua  curia  pnefecit,  et  miro  modo  eonabatur  pleroeque 
)eEtfiw  Miooffes  Catked&Otbus  EwOeaiis  prsfeficeit  at  pastores."  —  A  Niem, 
Hi.  c5L 

vol.  vu.  21 
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sive  right  to  i>erform  the  services  of  the  Church,  to  hear 
confession,  to  grant  absolution.  Some  high-minded  and 
tar-seeing  among  the  Prelates  or  the  Clergy  might  wel- 
come the  Friars  as  active  and  zealous  coadjutors  in  the 
task  of  Christianizing  mankind;  they  might  keep  on 
terms  of  mutual  respect  and  harmony.  The  Mendi- 
cants might  even,  by  their  noble  exertions  under  terri- 
ble exigencies,  as  declared  in  the  Consistory  of  Avig- 
non after  the  great  plague,  command  the  unwilling 
approbation  of  Cardinals  and  Popes.1  But  in  general 
they  were  still  hated  with  unmitigated  hatred  by  the 
Clergy :  by  some  of  the  better,  as  unjustly  interfering 
between  them  and  their  beloved  flocks,  and  as  alien- 
ating and  seducing  away  their  people's  affections ;  by 
the  worse,  as  a  standing  reproach  on  their  negligence 
and  ignorance,  and  as  drawing  off  to  themselves  the 
emoluments  which  the  Clergy  deemed  their  sole  right 
—  the  oblations,  the  gifts,  the  bequests.  The  inevitable 
degeneracy  of  the  Friars  would  no  doubt  aggravate  the 
strife.  The  Mendicant  Orders  had  spread  their  net 
too  wide  not  to  comprehend  multitudes  of  men  with  no 
other  qualification  than  beggary.  So  soon  as  they  be- 
came, if  not  rich,  with  the  advantages  of  riches,  with 
splendid  convents,  ample  endowments,  or  even  the  priv- 
ilege of  subsisting  at  the  cost  of  others,  they  would 
become  little  better  than  what  they  had  been  long 
called  by  their  adversaries  in  England  —  sturdy  beg- 
gars. Up  to  this  time  the  Popes  (as  has  appeared  in 
our  history)2  had  left  some  restraint  on  the  Friars. 
They  were  too  useful  partisans,  too  much  under  the 

1  See  above,  p.  58. 

«  Compare  Book  xi.  c  2.    L' Enfant  hat  given  the  substance  of  the  for* 
flier  Bulls,  p.  309,  &c 
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Papal  control,  not  to  find  as  much  favor  as  would  be 
granted  without  absolutely  estranging  the  Ck.gy ;  jet 
the  Bishops  retained  some  power  over  them ,  and  the 
Popes  had  refused  absolutely  to  abrogate  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  secular  clergy.  The  relatives  of  the 
two  rival  bodies  were  still  kept  in  a  kind  of  politic  bal- 
ance, and  rested  on  vague  and  contradictory  decrees. 

The  Bull  of  Alexander  V,,  issued  but  a  few  months 
after  his  accession,  rudely  struck  down  the  Bun  of 
barrier.1     It  invested   the  Friar  Preachers,  tuft** of 
the  Friar  Minors,  the  Augustinians,  and  the  Oct.  12. 
Carmelites,  in  the  full,  uncontrolled  power  of  hearing 
confession  and  granting  absolution  in  every  part  of 
Christendom.     It  rescinded,  and  declared  null,  if  not 
heretical,  seven  propositions  advanced  or  sanctioned  by 
other  Popes,  chiefly  John  XXII.      One  of  these  it 
averred,  with  unnecessary  insult  and  disparagement  of 
the  Papal   infallibility,  to  have  been   issued   by  that 
Pope,  when  under  condemnation  for  heresy.     These 
propositions  had  enacted  that  without  the  consent  of 
the  parish  priest,  or  at  least  of  the  Bishop,  no  Friar 
could  hear  confession.     This  Bull  was  not  only  the  ab- 
solute annihilation  of  the  exclusive   prerogatives  and 
pretensions  of  the  Clergy,  but  it  was  ordered   to  be 
read  by  the  Clergy  themselves  in  all  the  churches  in 
Christendom.     They  were  to  publish  before  their  own 
flocks  the  triumph  of  their  enemies,  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  their  parishioners  on  their  authority,  their 
own  condemnation  for  insufficiency,  their  disfranchise- 
ment from  their  ancient  immemorial  rights.     Hence- 
forth there  was  a  divided  dominion  in  every  diocese,  in 

1  Belig.  de  St.  Denyb.    Laboureur'a  translation  of  the  Bull  may  be  read 
hi/Enfant,  p.  314. 
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%very  pariah  there  were  two  or  more  conflicting  clana- 
ants  on  the  obedience,  the  love,  and  the  liberality  of 
the  flock.  Still  farther,  all  who  dared  to  maintain  the 
propositions  annulled  by  the  Ball  were  to  be  proceeded 
against  as  contumacious  and  obstinate  heretics.  Tlraa 
tfbe  Pope,  who  was  to  reconcile  and  command  or  im 
distracted  Christendom  to  peace  and  uriky  —  a  narrow- 
minded  Friar,  thinking  only  of  his  own  Order — had 
flung  a  more  fatal  apple  of  discord  into  the  world,  and 
stirred  up  a  new  civil  war  among  the  more  immediate 
adherents  of  the  Papacy,  among  those  who  ought  to 
have  been  knit  together  hi  more  close  and  intimate 
confederacy. 

The  reception  of  this  Bull  in  Paris,  though  its  iuyu 
UniTenBy  rious  workings  were  more  openly  and  indsg* 
of  pkjs.  uantly  resented  in  Paris  than  elsowheue,  may 
show  its  effect  throughout  Christendom.  The  old 
of  the  University  with  the  Dominicans  and  Franc 
cans,  which  had  ended  in  the  humiliation  of  their  cham* 
pion  William  of  St.  Amour,  and  the  triumphant  par* 
ticipation  by  their  intrusive  rivals  in  their  ancient 
privileges  (perhaps  not  mitigated  hy  the  assumption  of 
the  mastery  over  her  schools  by  the  great  Dominican 
and  Franciscan  teachers,  Albert  the  'Great,  Aqminaa, 
fionaventura,  Duns  Scotus),  was  not  beyond  the  scope 
of  their  recollection.  The  tradition  of  academic  jeal- 
ousy and  rivalry  is  endowed  with  pertinacious  vitality. 
They  rose  in  almost  unanimous  insurrection*  The 
University  of  Paris  had  hailed  with  acclamations  the 
accession  of  Pope  Alexander.  No  sooner  had  this  Oull 
arrived  m  the  city,  than,  with  contemptuous  doubts  «*f 
its  authenticity,  they  sent  delegates  to  Pisa  to  inquire 
whether  it  was  genuine      The  delegates  would  not   be 
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satisfied  without  seeing  the  leaden  seal  attached  to  the 
Bttfl.1  The  BuH  professed  to  have  been  framed  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Cardinals  ;  the  delegates 
visited  and  inquired  separately  of  the  Cardinals  whether 
they  had  given  such  advice  and  consent,  thus  tacitly 
accusing  the  Pope  of  falsehood  or  forgery.  The  Car* 
finals  disclaimed  aH  participation  in  the  decree ;  they 
did  not  deny  that  it  was  injurious  to  aH  who  had  the 
core  of  souls. 

The  University,  on  the  report  of  her  delegates,  pro- 
ceeded to  expel  all  Mendicant  Friars  from  their  walk, 
and  to  prohibit  their  preaching  in  Paris  till  they  had 
produced  and  renounced  the  original  Bull.  The 
Preachers  [Dominicans]  and  the  Carmelites  declared 
that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Bull,  that  tlaey 
were  content  with  the  privileges  possessed  before  the 
time  of  Alexander  V.  But  the  Franciscans,  prond  of 
a  Pope  from  their  own  Order,  went  about  defying  all 
authority,  and  boasting  that  to  them  alone  it  belonged 
to  preach,  to  hear  confession,  and  even  to  levy  tithes.2 
The  King  interposed ;  on  their  cob  vent  gates  was  a£* 
fixed  a  royal  proclamation,  forbidding  Priests  and  di- 
lates to  permit  the  Franciscans  or  Augustinians  to 
preach  or  hear  confession  in  their  churches.1     The 


*MA  fete's  Butt  aada  Pope's  Brief  differ  very  much,  as  witk  at  tke 
ami  ml  sad  the  privy  seal;  the  Ball  being  the  highest  authority  the 
Pope  cm  give,  the  Brief  fe  of  less.  The  Ball  he*  *  leaden  seal  epon  silk, 
bsaging  upon  the  instrument;  the  Brief  has  sue  aaaufe  JHscatoris  upon  the 
ri*V  I  quote  Ait  atom  Selden's  Table  Talk,  oa  aeeonnt  ef  the  ffluetra- 
An. 

*  A  Niem  tescrffcet  the  joy  of  the  Franciscans  at  the  elevatiea  ef  Alex- 
nder  V.:  "MkabilHer  IsjtWcati  tint;  tfsearrebaaft  enim  per  rices  el 
phtteai  efefeetis  eetemratiai  valde  maW  coram  per  singulot  dies,  relet  et» 
flat  mente  capet"  —  iH.  &  M. 

tBeKg.fe8LDeajs. 
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Chancellor  Gerson,  the  Oracle  of  the  Council,  de- 
nounced the  act  of  the  Pope  in  no  measured  lan- 
guage.1 

Whatever  tended  to  destroy  the  popularity  of  Alex- 
ander threw  discredit  on  the  Council  of  Pisa.  Mur- 
murs were  heard  in  many  quarters  that  the  Council 
instead  of  extinguishing  the  Schism,  had  but  added  a 
third  Pope.  Benedict  from  his  fastness  at  Peniscola 
'  issued  his  anathemas  against  the  Council  and  against 
his  rivals.  Gregory  had  been  obliged  to  take  igno- 
r  aad  minious  flight  from  the  territories  of  Venice  ; 
he  found  refuge  with  Ladislaus.  As  the  price 
of  his  security,  and  for  25,000  gold  florins,  he  was  re- 
ported at  least  to  have  sacrilegiously  alienated  the  pat- 
rimony of  the  Church,  to  have  sold  Rome,  the  March, 
Bologna,  Faenza,  Forli,  and  all  the  lands  of  St.  Peter 
to  that  ambitious  King.  Ladislaus  unfurled  his  stand- 
ard, which  bore  the  menacing  inscription,  "  Caosar  or 
Nothing."     He  occupied  Rome  with  a  large  force;2 

1  Relig.  de  St  Denys.  u  Dedisti  nobis  unum  et  verum  Eccleaia  Pasto- 
rem,  quern  recepimus  magno  com  gaudio,  reverentia  et  exultatione.  fit 
coce  malign  urn  spiritum  prcBlii  et  divisionis,  qui  visus  est  suscitare  tarba* 
tionem  novam,  malam  nimis,  nimis  cobpertam  et  fraudulentam  sub  umbra 
boni  et  religionis."  The  Christian  hierarchy,  writes  Gerson,  consists  of 
the  Pope,  Cardinals,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  successors  of  the  Apostles;  of 
curates,  successors  of  the  70  disciples.  Gerson  asserts  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  exclusive  and  perpetual  rights  of  the  curates  to  all  the  offices 
and  emoluments  of  their  function.  They  are  more  perfect  than  simple 
monks.  "  Sequitur  statam  curatoram  perfectiorum  esse  stata  aimplicina 
religiosorum."    This  was  new  doctrine.  —  Gersoni  Opera,  ii.  p.  433. 

*  The  occupation  of  Rome  by  Ladislaus  is  afterwards  described  by  Pope 
John  XXIII.  as  "optentu  nephario  atque  velamine  maledictionis  filii  An- 
geli  Corarii,  heretici  et  schismatici,  per  generate  Pisanm  Concilium  jus  to  Dei 
judicio  sententialiter  condemnati."  —  MS.,  B.  M.,  Oct.  28,  HU.  There  is 
in  the  Diary  of  Antonius  Petri  (Muratori,  t.  xxiv.)  a  very  curious  account 
of  the  transactions  in  Rome  day  by  day,  of  the  hangings  and  decapitations, 
daily  occurrences,  of  many  of  which  Antonius  was  eye-witness.  But  on 
great  events  he  is  provokingly  silent    He  gives  this  strange  inscription  on 
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he  had  made  terms  with  Paolo  Orsini,  the  Gaelfic  con- 
dottiere ;  he  was  advancing  on  Tuscany.  Alexander, 
Pope  without  a  rood  of  the  Papal  dominions,  fulmi- 
nated his  Bulls  against  the  ally  of  the  deposed  Greg- 
ory, the  usurper  of  the  dominions  of  the  See  of  Rome. 
But  the  Pope,  recognized  by  France,  and  by  most  of 
the  Italian  States,  had  more  formidable  forces  than 
spiritual  censures,  Louis  of  Anjou,  in  whom  centred 
the  hereditary  pretensions  of  his  house  to  the  kingdoms 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  appeared  at  Pisa  with  five  hun- 
dred lances.  Florence,  who  feared  and  hated  Ladislaus, 
and  the  -Cardinal  Legate  with  his  bands  at  Bologna, 
formed  with  Louis  a  strong  league.  Their  armament 
moved  towards  Rome ;  Paolo  Orsini  advanced  against 
him.1  But  the  religion  and  loyalty  of  the  captain  of  a 
Free  Company  depended  on  the  highest  bidder.  He 
bad  no  scruples  in  changing  his  service  and  his  Pope. 
He  marched  back  with  Louis  of  Anjou  to  reduce 
Borne,  which  he  had  gone  forth  to  protect.  Oct.  1. 
At  first  the  Leonine  City,  the  Vatican,  and  St.  Pe- 
ter's, then  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  at  length  the  Cis- 
teverine  region  and  the  Capitol  submitted  to  the  con- 
queror.    Rome  acknowledged  Pope  Alexander  V. 

Alexander  had  been  driven  by  the  plague  from  Pisa 
to  Prato ;  from  Prato  he  removed  to  Pistoia.2  Instead 
of  taking  possession  of  Rome  he  crossed  the  cold  snowy 

•*•  of  the  banners  of  Ladislans,  which  he  unfurled  with  the  Papal  ban- 
Mr:— 

Io  nn  tm  porero  Re,  amioo  delta  Saeoomannl, 
AwoMtan  delle  popoli,  e  distruttore  delle  Tiranni.  — 

p.  999. 

1  Antonins  Petri  describes  the  entrance  ef  King  Louis  and  the  Orsintt, 
with  the  Cardinal  St.  Eustachio  (Balthasar  Cossa),  b»tO*Rome,  Oct.  1. 

*  The  appointment  of  Marcel  lo  Strozzi  Nuncio  and  Collector  in  England 
boated  Pistoia,  30th  Dec  1409.  -MS.,  B.  M. 
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Apennines  to  put  himself  under  the  protection,  or  *» 
deliver  himself  into  the  hands,  of  the  Cardinal  Legate 
May  a>  1410,  In  Bologna  he  died  in  peace  after  a  Pontificate 
not  much  exceeding  ten  months.  Rumors  ef  course 
that  he  died  by  poison  spread  abroad,  and  his  successor 
bore  of  course  the  guilt  of  his  untimely  end.1 

The  Conclave  had  followed  the  Pope.  After  a  very 
soote,  short  interval  it  was  announced  to  Christen*. 
i4ia  dom  that  twenty-four  Cardinals  had  given 

their  unanimous  suffrages  ;*  that  Balthasar  Coesa  wms 
chosen  Supreme  Pontiff,  and  had  taken  the  name  cf 
John  XXIII.* 

John  XXIII.  is  another  of  those  Popes  the  reoevd 
jofciixxin.  of  whose  life,  by  its  contradictions,  moral 
anomalies,  almost  impossibilities,  perplexes  and  baffles 
the  just  and  candid  historian.  That  such,  even  in  these 
times,  should  be  the  life  even  of  an  Italian  Churchman, 
and  that  after  stfch  life  be  should  ascend  to  the  Papacy, 
shocks  belief;  yet  the  record  of  that  life  not  merely 
rests  on  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  historians 
of  the  time,  two  of  them  secretaries  to  the  Roman 
Court,  but  is  avouched  by  the  deliberate  sanction  of 
the  Council  of  Constance  to  articles  which,  as  will 

l  "  Idem  dominus  Alexander  Papa  in  lecto  egritadinis  oonstitutus  Bono- 
nto  coram  suis  Cardinalibus  pulchrum  sermon  em  Latinum  fecit**  He  died 
tour  days  after,  May  3,  lilft.  In  the  Ohronioon  attributed  to  a  Nlea  is  the 
text  of  this  sermon,  "  Pacem  meam  do  vobis,  pacem  relinquo  vobis."  — 
Apud  Eooard,  p.  1080.  St  Antoninus,  Chronic.,  M.  Duglos*,  Hfet  PotoM, 
attributes  his  death  to  a  poisoned  clyster.  Monstrelet  speaks  more  gee* 
erally  of  poison.  The  sixth  article  against  John  XXIII.  at  Constance  ac- 
cuses John,  and  his  physician,  Daniel  de  St  Sophia,  of  the  crime.  —  Ap. 
Von  de  Hardt  iv.  1,  3.     But  see  in  Monstrelet  the  pompous  funeral. 

*  The  bet  in  Caccomus,  p.  786.  It  was  mot  certain  horn  many  wer»  ac- 
tually preeent  at  the  election. 

•  Bead  in  Monstrelet  the  account  of  hit  electkn  and  spleadid  iaaflgmra- 
tion,  1.  i.  c  lxviiL 
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bepeafter  appear,  contained  all  the  darkest  charges  of 
the  historians,  and  to  some  of  which  John  himself  had 
pleaded  guilty, 

Balthazar  Cossa  was  a  Neapolitan  of  noble  birth ; l 
as  a  simple  clerk  he  served  in  the  piratical  bu»  joath. 
warfare  carried  on  by  the  hostile  fleets  of  the  rival 
Provengal  and  Hungarian  King*  of  Naples.  He  re- 
tained through  life  the  pirates'  habit  of  sleeping  by 
day,  and  waking  by  night.  At  a  later  period  two  of 
Us  brothers,  who  had  not  like  himself  abandoned  in 
time  that  perilous  vocation,  were  taken  by  King  Ladis- 
laos,  and  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  Balthasar 
with  the  Pope,  and  the  Pope's  strenuous  exertions  in 
their  behalf,  hanged  without  mercy.  Balthasar  cher> 
ished  from  that  time  an  implacable  hatred  to  Ladislaus. 
He  retired  to  Bologna  and  studied  the  Canon  Law,  it 
was  said  without  much  success.  He  was  raised  by 
Boniface  IX.  to  the  dignity  of  Archdeacon  of  Bologna. 
Bat  his  ambition  had  higher  views.  He  returned  to 
Rome,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  Pope's  chamber 
lains.*  He  became  one  of  the  dexterous  and  unscru 
pilaus  agents  of  the  Pope's  insatiable  avarice  and  of 
bis  own*  He  was  the  most  daring  and  skilful  vendor 
of  prafeimeuts,  the  most  artful  of  usurers.  By  secret, 
sad  as  they  demeaned  themselves  to  their  victims, 
friendly  messengers,  he  warned  rich  Prelates,  that  the 
Pope,  illrdispoaed  towards  them,  designed  to  remove 
them  from  their  wealthy  and  peaceful  benefices  to  pre- 
ferments in  barbarous  countries,  in  remote  islands,  or 
lands  held  by  the  Saracens.     He  received  vast  bribes 

1  Dt  VWL  Joannis  XXUI-t  a-  Theodoric  a  Niem,  apud  Meibomian^  i. 
lh»  wak  mast  be  compared  with  the  charges  entertained  and  confirmed 
*  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  at  length  admitted  by  John  himself. 

*  Oobkalarias. 
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to  propitiate  the  unfriendly  Pontiff.  To  him 
attributed  the  enormous  abuse  of  Indulgences.  Al- 
ready Priests  and  Friars,  loaded  with  these  lucrative 
commodities,  travelled  through  Germany,  by  Thurin- 
gia,  Swabia,  Saxony,  into  the  Northern  kingdoms,  Den- 
mark and  Sweden.  On  their  arrival  in  a  city  they 
exhibited  a  banner  with  the  Papal  arms,  the  keys  of 
St.  Peter,  from  the  windows  of  their  inn.  They  en- 
tered the  principal  church,  took  their  seat  before  the 
altar,  the  floor  strewed  with  rich  carpets,  and,  under 
awnings  of  silk  to  keep  off  the  flies,  exhibited  to  the 
wondering  people,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
of  Priests  or  Bishops,  their  precious  wares.  "  I  have 
heard  them,"  writes  the  biographer  of  John  XXIII., 
"  declare  that  St.  Peter  himself  had  not  greater  power 
to  remit  sins  than  themselves."  One  of  the  wealthiest 
of  these  Papal  merchants,  on  his  return  from  his  jour- 
ney, was  seized  at  Bologna.  Balthasar  Cossa,  perhaps 
liis  former  patron,  but  now  Legate,  plundered  him  of 
100,000  florins.  The  poor  victim  hanged  himself  in 
prison.1 

Pope  Boniface  had  formed  so  high  an  estimate  of  the 
Legate  in  abilities  of  Balthasar  Cossa,  that  he  was  raised 
Bclogna.  to  the  Cardinalate,  and  appointed  Legate  to 
wrest  the  city  of  Bologna  from  the  domination  of  the 
Visconti.2  The  Legate  fulfilled  his  mission  ;  the  poor 
student  of  law,  the  Archdeacon  of  Bologna,  became 
the  lord  of  that  city  with  as  absolute  and  unlimited 
dominion  as  the  tyrant  of  any  other  of  the  Lombard  or 

1 A  Niem,  p.  7. 

9  There  was  another  notorious,  it  was  said,  but  nnavowed  reason  for  bit 
foreign  mission,  his  separation  from  his  brother's  wife,  the  sister  of  a  Cardi- 
nal, with  whom  he  was  living  in  incestuous,  and,  even  for  Rome,  scanda* 
lous  concubinage. 
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Romagnese  commonwealths.  Balthasar  Cossa,  if  hardly 
surpassed  in  extortion  and  cruelty  by  the  famous  Ecce- 
liiro,  by  his  debaucheries  might  have  put  to  shame  the 
roost  shameless  of  the  Viscontis.  Under  his  iron  rule 
day  after  day  such  multitudes  of  persons  of  both  sexes, 
strangers  as  well  as  Bolognese,  were  put  to  death  on 
charges  of  treason,  sedition,  or  other  crimes,  that  the 
population  of  Bologna  seemed  dwindling  down  to  that 
of  a  small  city.  He  used  to  send  to  the  executioners 
to  despatch  their  victims  with  greater  celerity.  Neither 
person  nor  possession  was  exempt  from  his  remorseless 
taxation.  Grain  could  not  be  ground,  nor  bread  made, 
nor  wine  sold  without  his  license.  From  all  ranks, 
from  the  noble  to  the  peasant,  he  exacted  the  most 
laborious  services.  He  laid  taxes  on  prostitutes,  gam- 
ing-houses, usurers.  His  licentiousness  was  even  more 
wide  and  promiscuous.  Two  hundred  maids,  wives, 
and  widows,  with  many  nuns,  are  set  down  as  victims 
of  his  lust.  Many  were  put  to  death  by  their  jealous 
and  indignant  husbands  and  kindred.  The  historian 
wonders  that  in  so  rich  and  populous  a  city  no  hus- 
band's, or  father's,  or  brother's  dagger  found  its  way  to 
the  heart  of  the  tyrant.1 

So  is  Balthasar  Cossa  described  by  Theodoric  a 
Niem,  his  secretary.  Leonardo  Aretino,  another  sec- 
retary, in  pregnant  and  significant  words,  represents 
him  as  a  great  man,  of  consummate  ability  in  worldly 
attaint,  nothing  or  worse  than  nothing  in  spiritual. 

1  Yet  the  Chronicle,  or  rather  the  Continuation  attributed  to  a  Niem, 
•peaks  thus  of  his  nearly  nine  years'  administration  of  Bologna:  "  Floruit 
Multum  chritaa  et  adaucta  est  longa  pace."  But  the  author,  who  passes 
•ver  Coast's  early  life,  admits  thai  before  the  Council  of  Constance  above 
fcrtj  charges  were  proved,  some  against  his  life,  some  against  his  doctrine; 
ad  that  John  XXIII.  admitted  their  truth.  —A pud  Eccard,  p.  1537. 
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At  the  death  of  Alexander  V.  the  Conclave,  of 
teen  Cardinals  at  leaet,1  in  Bologna,  were  entirely  m 
the  power  of  this  ambitions  and  unscrupulous  man* 
They  may  have  discarded  the  suspicions  awakened  by 
the  opportune  death  of  Alexander,  though,  as  has  been 
said,  among  the  crimes  afterwards  not  only  murmured 
in  secret,  but  alleged  against  John  XXIII.,  was  that  of 
having  poisoned  his  predecessor :  no  man  whose  death 
was  important  could  be  suffered  to  die  in  the  coarse  of 
nature. 

The  election,  though  without  actual  violence,  may 
have  been  compulsory ;  yet  at  Constance,  though 
almost  all  the  Cardinals  bear  testimony  against  John, 
this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  among  the  charges.' 
But  the  awe,  the  terror  of  his  character  and  of  their 
perilous  situation  may  not  have  been  less  real.  They 
may  have  wilfully  closed  their  eyes  (dastardly  or  ahaest 
impossible  ae  it  may  seem)  against  Mb  crimes  and  vices, 
allowing  themselves  to  be  dazaded  by  his  higher  quaB* 
ties,  his  energy,  courage,  military  skill,  success.  Ha 
was  the  Pope  to  restore  the  Papal  interests  in  Romagna, 
in  Italy,  in  Christendom.  Already  Cardinal  Cossa  had 
won  back  Rome  to  the  dominion  of  his  predecessor* 
He  had  his  own  powerful  forces ;  he  had  bought  over 
Paolo  Orsini ;  with  his  close  confederate,  Low  of  A*» 
jou,  he  had  made  Ladislaus  of  Naples  tremble  on  his 
throne.  The  ambassadors  of  Louis  were  in  Bologna, 
strongly  urging  the  election  of  their  King's  useful,  m* 
dispensable  ally. 

No  wonder  if  the  secrets  of  that  Conclave  were  be- 


*  The  number  present  varies.    See  abore. 

*  Thw  charge  had  been  a  eoodemnatkNi  ef  their  ew»  i 
el  Christian  courage. 
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frayed ;  it  is  still  less  wonderful  that  the  acrounts  are 
contradictory;  none  would  wish,  none  would  dare  to 
gpeak  the  truth.  Each  as  his  own  exculpation  might 
require,  or  his  hatred  predominate,  would  color  the 
facte.  Cossa,  k  is  said,  appalled  the  Conclave  with  his 
threats;  lie  scornfully  rejected  each  name  proposed;  in 
their  fear  and  discord  they  left  him  to  Bams  the  Pope. 
He  demanded  the  stole  of  St.  Peter  to  array  the  wor- 
thiest, pat  it  on  his  own  shoulders  — "  I  am  Pope."1 
By  another  account  he  proposed  the  Cardinal  Carac- 
eiolo,  an  unlearned,  rude,  and  most  unfit  man.  On 
his  rejection  Cossa  himself  was  oheeeo.2  The  same 
writer  in  another  place  speaks  of  unmeasured  bribery. 
Pffhsjps  tlie  simple  phrase  of  a  third  may  be  most  true 
—he  ewed  his  election  to  the  troops  at  hit  command.3 
Sat  whatever  their  motives,  fear,  deception,  corruption, 
fraeign  influence  —  whether  affrighted,  cajoled,  bribed, 
dialed— the  Conclave  refused  to  remember  the  enor- 
mities of  the  life  of  Bakhasar  Cossa;  die  pirate,  tyrant, 
adulterer,  violator  of  nuns,  became  the  successor  of  St 
Peter,  the  Vicegerent  of  Christ  upon  earth.4  Cossa 
wss  Pope ;  Louis  of  Argou  hastened  to  loss  the  feet  of 
sis  brother-in-arms  ;  fourteen  ecclesiastics,  some  of  the 
wisest  and  ablest  Prelates  of  Italy,  accepted  the  title 
sod  rank  of  Cardinal  at  his  hands.  He  fulminated 
sis  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  deprived 
Anfcipopes  Gregory  and  Benedict ;  against  King  Ladis- 
Isus,  whom  he  deposed  from  his  throne. 

1  Philip  of  Bergamo.  Supplem.  Chronic  L*Enftutt,  B.  p.  4. 

1  Theodoric  a  Niem,  Vit.  Johan.  XXIII.  In  his  fcrectira,  a  Niem  ac- 
<m«  Com  of  haying  broken  up  the  threshold  with  a  golden  axe,  and 
gfao  a  sop  to  the  Moloanan  hounds. 

•Platina. 

4uIn  eajiis  aUctione  muki  teaadaliaati  sunt,  quia  nt  tyrannm  vezSno 
Boasaiam,  vite  roandaiUB  dedkus  dMehatur."  —  GoUlinUB,  p.  830*  Thfe 
fcatthe-Waat  tota,faaiwnata  authority. 
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At  first  the  united  forces  of  the  Pope  and  Louis  of 
B*ttie of  Anjou  met  with  some  reverses;  but  during 
May  17,  mi.  the  next  year,  at  the  battle  of  Rocca  Secca, 
Ladislaus  suffered  a  total  defeat.  But  Louis  of  Anjou, 
with  his  French  impetuosity,  knew  not  how  to  profi 
by  his  victory.  "  On  the  first  day,"  said  Ladislaus, 
44  my  person  and  my  realm  were  at  the  mercy  of  tht 
enemy;  on  the  second  my  person  was  safe,  but  my 
realm  was  lost ;  on  the  third  hope  arose  for  my  realm 
as  well  as  my  person." l  Pope  John  had  already  ad- 
vanced to  Rome*  No  sooner  had  he  left  Bologna  than 
the  whole  city  rose  with  cries  of  Long  live  the  people 
Long  live  the  Arts  1 3  The  Cardinal  Legate  fled  to  the 
citadel,  from  whence  he  looked  down  on  the  plunder 
of  the  palace ;  in  a  few  days  he  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.  The  Pope  at  Rome  received  with 
exultation  the  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Rocca  Secca* 
July  it  The  standards  of  the  vanquished  Ladislaus 
were  dragged  ignominiously  through  the  miry  streets. 
But  the  triumph  was  short;  Louis  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  force  the  passes  which  led  into  the  kingdom 
Aug.  8.  of  Naples  ;  he  returned  baffled  and  discom- 
fited to  Rome,  and  after  a  few  weeks  embarked  foi 
Provence. 

The  Pope  was  left  alone  to  the  vengeance  of  Ladis- 
Pope  sab-  laus.  Florence  had  abandoned  the  League ; 
Udteiw.  he  renewed  his  idle  maledictions  against  a 
King  who  laughed  them  to  scorn.  He  published  a  Cru- 
sade throughout  Christendom,  in  Italy,  France,  Ger- 
many, England,8  Denmark,  Norway,  Prussia,  Poland, 

1  St  Antoninus,  p.  156. 

2  The  guilds  of  the  city. 

*  MS.,  B.  M.    Not  merely  was  the  Crusade  to  be  preached,  with  an  th 
privileges  of  a  Crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  but  a  subsidy  implored  and 
tenth  demanded  of  the  clergy  by  the  Legates,  Antonio  da  Pinetr,  Qeocra 
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Lithuania,  Hungary,  even  in  Cyprus  and  the  East.1 
He  summoned  and  held  a  Council  at  Borne,  bat  few 
prelates  would  venture  their  lives  in  the  unapproachable 
and  insecure  city.  The  Council  was  only  memorable 
for  an  incident,  in  itself  ludicrous,  which  nevertheless 
struck  deep  fear  into  many  hearts  as  a  dismal  omen* 
Immediately  after  the  opening  Mass  for  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  a  huge  owl  flew  out,  screeching  and 
fixing  its  eyes  on  the  Pope.  Those  who  dared  to  laugh 
laughed;  some  whispered,  "A  strange  shape  for  the 
Holy  Ghost  1 "  The  Pope  broke  up  the  assembly.  On 
the  next  day  there  sat  the  owl,  with  its  large  eyes  full 
on  the  Pope.  The  Cardinals  with  difficulty  drove  it 
out  with  sticks  and  stones.2  These  Papal  acts,  the  ex- 
communication and  the  Crusade,  which  displayed  the 
dauntlessness  and  energy  of  the  Pope,  had  been  but 
feeble  security  against  the  King  of  Naples  at  his  gates, 
if  the  crafty  Ladislaus  had  not  found  it  hia  interest  to 
incline  to  peace.  King  and  Pope  had  too  many  ene- 
mies, too  few,  and  those  but  hollow  friends.  The  Pope 
would  purchase,  at  the  highest  price,  not  only  peace 
but  the  recognition  of  his  title.8  Pope  Gregory  still 
lived  under  the  protection  of  the  King,  in  undisturbed 
retirement  at  Gaeta.    Ladislaus  was  seized  with  qualms 

•f  the  Minorites,  and  Paul  da  Sulmone,  Archdeacon  ot  Ravenna.  Oct.  23, 
1411.  The  Legates  had  power  to  absolve  fifty  persons  excommunicated 
for  trading  with  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  all  the  other  ordinary  powers. 
He  hoped  to  make  an  agreement  with  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  the  King'f 
s«*ond  son,  to  head  an  English  crusade.    Nov.  9, 1411. 

1  The  preaching  of  this  Crusade  and  the  Indulgences  in  Bohemia  wis  a 
great  cause  of  the  Hussite  disturbances. 

4  See  Clemangis,  Tract,  p.  76,  from  an  eye-witness.  A  Niem,  apud  Von 
ier  Hardt,  ii.  376. 

•  A  Niem  had  heard  from  a  partisan  of  Gregory  XII.  that  John  XXII L 
and,  and  that  Ladi»laua  received  by  the  hands  of  a  certain  Florentine, 
100,000  florins  for  his  abandonment  of  Gregory.  —  p.  17. 
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of  religious  conscience.  He  summoned  the  Prdatei 
and  theologians  of  his  realm,  and  imparted  to  them  hii 
grave  doubts  whether  he  were  not  guilty  of  sin  in 
maintaining  a  Pope  rejected  by  aJl  Christendom.  He 
paid  a  cold  civil  visit  to  express  his  profound  reaped 
and  sorrow  to  him  whom  he  had  so  long  honored  as 
Pope.  Gregory  had  no  ungrounded  apprehensions  lest 
he  aright  be  surrendered  to  his  rival.  Two  Venetian 
merchant-ships  weve  m  the  harbor ;  the  inhabitants  of 
Gaeta  lored  the  poor  old  Pope ;  they  bought  a  passage 
for  him  and  his  Court.  The  vessels  sailed  all  round 
Calabria,  and  though  pursued  by  the  galleys  of  John 
XXIII.  reached  Rimini.  Gregory  was  received  by 
the  Malatestas,  the  deadly  enemies  of  Pope  John.1 

Ladislaus  dictated  the  terms  of  Ihe  treaty  with  the 
•t*uis.  Pope;  at  least  no  Pope  not  wider  hard  neces- 
sity had  submitted  to  such  terms.  Ladislaus  was  ac- 
knowledged not  only  as  King  of  Naples,  but  also  as 
King  of  Sicily.  The  Arragonese  King  of  Sicily  ad- 
hered to  Benedict  XIII.  Ladislaus  was  named  Gon- 
falonier of  the  Church.  The  Pope  consented  to  pay 
120,000  florins  of  gold ;  he  surrendered  as  security  the 
cities  of  Ascoli,  Viterbo,  Perugia,  and  Benevento.  He 
absolved  Ladislaus  from  a  debt  of  40,000  florins,  the 
accumulated  tribute  to  the  Papacy.  The  Pope  was  to 
maintain  1000  horse  for  the  subjugation  of  Sicily.  The 
Pope  obtained  at  this  vast  and  dishonorable  sacrifice 
only  peace  and  the  recognition  of  bis  own  title ;  the 
dismissal  not  the  surrender  of  the  rival  Pope*2 

Yet  this  peace  did  not  last  many  months.  The 
New  qaami  Pope  had  but  time  to  exasperate  Rome  with 
*u«.  his  exactions.      Though,  as  it  should  seem. 

I  ttaynald.  sub  ooii.  *  A  Niem,  p.  16. 
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himself  possessed  of  great  resource*,  he  determined 
that  Rome  should  pay  for  her  own  security.  His  pro- 
thonotaries  and  referendaries  wrung  subsidies  from  the 
Cardinals  and  the  clergy ;  the  Senators  from  the  peo- 
ple. A  heavy  duty  on  wine  drove  the  populace  to 
fiuy.  The  measure  of  wine  usually  sold  at  one  florin 
rose  to  nine*  He  taxed  the  artisans  and  shopkeepers, 
aad  issued  a  debased  coinage*  The  Pope  was  com- 
pelled to  post  up  the  abolition  of  the  obnoxious  wine- 
duty  on  all  lie  comers  of  the  streets. 

The  can**  of  the  breach  with  the  King  of  Naples 
are  obscure,  if  any  cause  was  wanting  beyond  i~».Mi& 
the  treachery  and  ambition  of  the  King;  the  utter  in- 
sincerity and  avarice  of  the  Pope.  John  hoped  to 
ran  a  rich  harvest  by  deposing  all  the  Bishops  and 
rich  beneficiaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  who  had 
•worn  allegianoe  to  Gregory*  or  by  extorting  heavy 
mulcts  for  their  confirmation.  The  wines  of  Naples 
were  loaded  with  a  prohibitory  duty*  Ladislaus  had  al- 
ready troops  moving  in  the  March  of  Aoeona,  urging 
the  cities  to  revolt :  rumoasB  spread  of  his  de-  Pop»k«m 

_*  ,  .  r  ,  Boom. 

signs  on  j*ome ;  hie  troops  were  at  the  gatea,  ifUm^ 
within  the  city.  The  Romans  swore  that  ft**  7. 
tbey  would  eat  their  children  rather  than  submit  to  the 
dominion  of  that  dragon  Ladisiaus.1  The  Pope  went 
through  the  solemn  mockery  of  committing  the  defence 
of  the  city  to  the  patriotic  heroism  of  the  citizens  ;  he 
himself  fled  in  haste,  first  to  Sutri,  then  to  Viterbo, 
then  to  Montefiascone.  The  Cardinals  and  the  Court 
followed  as  they  might;  some  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  relentless  enemy.     The  city,  perhaps  in  secret  in* 

1  u  Vet  Itawai  prmd  vdtunas  corneder*  filioe  noatcoe  aateqaaai  veto 
»QB  habere  dominium  iatius  Draconu."  —  Antonios  Petri 
vol.  vn.  22 
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telligence  with  Ladislaus,  made  no  resistance.1  The 
Neapolitan  soldiers  plundered  all  the  palaces  -of  the 
Pope  and  Cardinals,  and  did  not  even  spare  the  sacred 
buildings ;  they  stabled  their  horses  in  tile  churches. 
They  pillaged  all  the  wealthy  clergy ;  some  lost  their 
Jives.  The  Pope  fled  by  Sienna  to  Florence,  which 
opened  her  hospitable  gates  to  receive  him,  more  from 
jealousy  or  dread  of  Ladislaus,  than  from  respect  for 
■die  Pontiff.  Ladislaos  had  summoned  Sutri,  Viterbo, 
Montefiascone  to  surrender  hnn.  From  Florence  he 
withdrew  to  Bologna,  new  again  submitted  to  the  Par 
pal  rale. 

-  In  John  XXIII.  it  might  almost  seem  that  the 
weight  of  his  vices  had  crushed  the  stronger  facul- 
ties of-  his  mind.  This  consummate  master  of  Italian 
craft  had  been  overreached,  baffled,  pot  to  shame, 
driven  from  Rome,  by  the  superior  treachery  as  well 
as  the  superior  force  of  Ladislaus*  He  was  now  be- 
trayed into  a  step-  more  fatal  to  his  power,  his  fame, 
his  memory,  by  the  overbearing  energy  and  resolu- 
tion, if  it  may  be  so  Baid,  the  single-minded  cunning, 
of  Sigismand,  Emperor  of  Germany.  The  Council 
of  Constance,  from  which  John  XXIII.  hoped  to 
emerge  the  undisputed  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  one  alt 
honored  Pope,  cast  him  out  as  a  condemned,  degraded, 

*  According  to  a  Niem,  who  describes  the  rapture,  Jdhn  XXIII.  did  not 
fly  till  the  soldiers  of  Ladialans  'wore  in  the  dtj.  The  Pfcpe  showed  equal 
want  of  courage  and  ability.  —  p.  31.  The  city  was  weary  of  the  taxation 
of  the  Ptfpe.  Ladislaus  had  many  of  the  Romans  in  his  pay.  u  Aliqmi 
etiam  eorandem  Roraanorum  secrete  parteiri  dicti  Jtgis  teaoerunt,  stipen*. 
diati  per  ipsum  more  veteri  Bomanorwn."  X  Niem  fled  with  him.  He 
was  in  Rome,  March,  1413.  Ladislaus  encamped  in  the  Roman  Campagn* 
the  beginning  of  May;  the  Pope  fled  in  <Aine.  He  was  in  Florence  Oct.  T 
to  the  beginning  of  November.  He  was  at  Bologna  Nor.  19;  in  the  end 
of  that  month  m  Lombardy.  He  returned  to  Bologna  abtttt  East**  in  tfe* 
ensuing  year. 
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unpitied  captive,  eveft  more  utterly  forsaken,  scorned, 
and  downtrodden  than  his  two  old  rivals  deposed  by 
the  Council  of  Pisa* 

Yet  it  was  hard  necessity  which  drove  Pope  John 
mto  close  alliance  with  the  Emperor  Sigis-  The  j^p^^ 
Brand ;  and  the  character  of  Sigismund  had  fflsfa,WUMl' 
not  yet  disclosed  its  obstinate  firmness  and  determina- 
tion to  enforce  submission  even  from  Popes  to  the 
deliberate  desires  of  Christendom.  He  might,  as  far 
as  had  yet  appeared,  be  overawed  by  the  vigor,  or  cir* 
etunvented  by  the  astuteness,  of  a  stibtle  Italian.  At 
all  events  Sigismund  was  now  the  only  safeguard 
against  the  irresistible  Ladislaus.  Already  the  Near 
poJitan  troops  had  possession  of  the  Roman  territory 
as  far  as  Sienna.  Bologna,  if  strong  in  her  citadel, 
disaffected  in  her  city,  might  at  any  time  be  besieged* 
Sigismund  might  be  expected  to  cherish  profound  re- 
venge against  Ladislaus  for  his  attempt  on  the  king* 
dom  of  Hungary. 

Sigismund  was  now  sole  and  uncontested  Emperot. 
The  schism  in  the  empire  had  been  extinguished,  first 
by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Rupert,  then  by  that  of 
Jodoc  of  Moravia,  the  competitor  of  Sigismund.1  He 
was  the  most  powerful  Emperor  who  for  many  years 
had  worn  the  crown  of  Germany,  and  the  one  unoccu- 
pied sovereign  in  Europe.  France  and  England  were 
involved  in  ruinous  war.  Henry  V.,  by  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  had  hopes  of  the  conquest  at  least  of  half 
France.  France,  depressed  by  the  melancholy  lunacy 
of  the  King,  by  the  long  implacable  feuds  of  the  Ar-» 
magnacs  and  Burgundtans,  by  the  English  victories, 

1  AihWh,  Kaiser  Sigmund,  gives  a  full  and  good  view  of  all  these  revo- 
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had  sunk  far  below  her  usual  station  in  Christendom, 
Sigismund*  as  Emperor,  had  redeemed  the  follies,  vices, 
tyrannies  of  his  youth.     During  that  youth,  as  Mar- 
grave  of  Brandenburg,  his  wastefhl  prodigality  had 
compelled  him  to  pawn  his  Margravate;  he  had  lost 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  by  his  harsh  despotism;   aft 
times  pas&onately  cruel,  at  times  passionately  merciful, 
his  revenge  on  his  enemies  had  no  appearance  of  jus- 
tice, his  mercy  HO  magnanimity.    He  had  endangered 
his  rightful  kingdom  of  Hungary,  by  provoking  the 
fiery  Magyars  to  rebellion*    He  had  attempted  wrong* 
folly  to  expel  his  brother  from  the  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
mia.   His  immoderate  love  of  women  shocked  an  age 
accustomed  to  royal  license*     As  Emperor  he  seemed 
almost  at  once  transformed  into  the  greatest  sovereign 
whom  the  famous  house  of  Luxemburg  had  ever  offered 
to  wear  the  Imperial  crown.     On  his  accession  Sigia- 
mund  declared  that  he  ibould  devote  himself  to  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects,  as  well  in  his  own  dominions 
as  in  the  Empire.    His  conduct  justified  his  declara- 
tion.    He  enacted  and  put  in  execution  wise  laws. 
He  made  peace  by  just  mediation  between  the  oon~ 
(tiding  principalities.      He  was  averse  to  war,  bat 
not  from  timidity.     His  stately  person,  his  knightly 
manners,  his  accomplishments,  bis  activity  which  bor- 
dered on  restlessness,  his  magnificence,  which  strug- 
gled, sometimes  to   his  humiliation,  with  his  scanty 
means,  had  cast  an  unwonted  and  imposing  grandeur, 
which  might  recall  the  great  days  of  the  Othos,  the 
Henrys,  the  Fredericks,  around  the  Imperial  throne. 
But  nothing  so  raised  and  confirmed  the  influenn* 
of  Sigismund,  as  his  avowed  and  steadfast  resolution 
to  terminate  the  Schism  in  the  Church,  and  to  compel 
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the  reformation  of  the  clergy  so  imperiously  demanded 
by  all  Christendom.  This  could  be  accomplished  only 
by  a  General  Council,  a  council  of  greater  authority 
and  more  fully  representing  all  the  kingdoms  and  the 
whole  hierarchy  of  Christendom  than  that  of  Pisa. 

John  XXIII.  could  not  but  know  that  the  price  at 
ihe  alliance  of  Sigismund,  now  his  only  refuge,  was 
the  summoning  a  General   Council.     His  own  title 
rested  on  the  authority  of  that  of  Pisa.    The  Council 
of  Pisa  had  decreed  that  the  same  or  another  Council 
should  meet  after  three  years.     If  such  Council  were 
but  a  continuation  of  that  of  Pisa,  he  was  the  only 
Pope  whom  ft  could  recognize;  if  summoned  in  his 
name,  its  obedience  to  that  summons  was  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  lawftil  authority.     However  dangerous 
so  grave  and  solemn  an  assembly  to  a  Pope  whose 
election  was  by  no  means  absolutely  above  the  sus- 
picion of  force,  bribery,  or  treachery ;  still  more  to  a 
Pope  burdened  by  the  consciousness  of  a  life  so  utterly 
impapai :  yet  his  confidence  hi  his  own  subtlety  and 
skill  in  intrigue;   the  authority  of  Ms  position  as  ac- 
tual and  acknowledged  Pontiff;  the  strong  Italian  in- 
terest which  would  rally  round  an  Italian  Pope ;  the 
great  wealth,  howerver  ohtained,  at  his  command ;  the 
gratitude,  if  such  virtue  were  known,  of  many  Car- 
dinals of  high  name 'for  learning  and  Tirtue,  whom  he 
Had  promoted  td  that  dignity ;  his  power  of  impeding, 
protracting,   postponing,   perplexing,   averting  embar- 
rascng  questions ;  his  personal  presidency ;  a  thousand 
fortuitous  circumstances  might  mitigate  the  unavoid- 
able danger,  and  enable  him  to  involve  in  inextricable 
disputes  a  divided  assembly:  and  what  Council  was 
ever  without  such  divisions? 
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The  Pope  therefore  determined  to  submit  with  a 
The  Pop*  good  grace  to  the  inevitable  Council.  His 
the  council,  ambassadors  to  the  Emperor  had  full  power 
to  cede  this  momentous  point.1  To  his  secretary,  Leo- 
nardo Aretino,  he  betrayed  his  secret  policy.  u  A  1 
depends  on  the  place  appointed  for  the  Council :  I  will 
not  trust  myself  within  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor. 
My  ambassadors,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  shall 
have  liberal  instructions,  and  the  fullest  powers  to  dis- 
play in  public :  in  private  I  will  limit  them  to  certain 
cities."  2  These  cities  he  named,  and  adhered  for  some 
days  to  his  resolution.  But  on  the  day  on  which  those 
ambassadors,  the  Cardinal  Challant,  and  Zabarella 
Cardinal  of  Florence,  took  leave,  he  seemed  seized 
with  a  sudden  access  of  courage  aqd  confidence.  He 
had  intended  to  restrict  their  powers,  yet  he  had  such 
reliance  on  their  discretion,  that  he  tore  in  pieces  their 
secret  instructions  and  threw  them  aside. 

The  interview  Between  the  Emperor  and  the  Cardir 
nals  took  place  at  Como.  Whether  the  Cardinals  de- 
liberately preferred  the  interests  of  Christendom  to  the 
i,nterests  of  the  Pope,  or  were  overawed  or  persuaded 
by  the  Emperor,  the  Pope  was  thunderstruck  when  he 
heard  that  in  his  name  they  had  agreed  on  Constance, 
an  Imperial  (?ity  on  the  German  side  of  the  Alps. 

Constance,  but  that  it  was  an  Imperial  city,  wa? 
admirably  adapted  for  the  seat  of  a  Council — at  the 

1  See  summons  to  Archbishops,  of  Canterbury,  York,  and  Dublin  to  the 
Council.  Pope  John  carefully  asserts  the  PresUUncy  of  Alexander  V.  in 
the  Council  of  Pisa.  The  Council  of  Rome,  he  acknowledged,  was  toe 
thinly  attended.  The  place  qf  the  Council  was  not  named.  MS:,  B.  M. 
March  3, 1413.  In  another  document  it  is  said, "  in  loco  decenti  et  ydoneo  * 
tome,  May  15. 

3  Leonard.  Aretin.  apud  Mui*tori,  S.  R.  L  Rayaald,  sufc*  ana*  ItlS. 
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foot  of  the  Alps,  accessible  frorti  Italy  wot  from  all 
parts  of  tbe  world,  with  its  spacious  lake*  from  whose 
shores  provisions  might  be  furnished,  with  a  salubrious 
air,  and  a  well-ordered  population.  The  Pope  was 
perplexed  to  find  ostensible  objections ;  his  true  ones 
be  dared  not  avow.  He  had  recourse  to. a  personal 
conference  with  the  Emperor,  to  try  how  fer,  by  his 
blandishments' or  subtile  arguments,  he  might  more  the 
stubborn  Gennan.  They  met  at  Lodi,  with  ostenta- 
tious display  of  mutual  respect  .  The  Pope  celebrated 
Mass  in  bis  most  magnificent,  attire ;  the  Emperor  con- 
descended to  officiate  as  deacon*  But  if  the  Emper- 
or took  the  lower  office  in  ecclesiastical  rank*  he.  ihade 
die  Pope  feel  his  superior  moral  dignity,  H&  gravely 
admonished  the  Pope  to  amend  his  own  irregular  life, 
to  correct  the  notorious  simony  of  bis  court  The 
Pope  was  too  politic  to  take  offence.  The  Emperor 
and  the  Pontiff  went  together  in  seaming  amity  to 
Cremona*  There  an  incident  had  nearly  taken  place, 
which,  by  preventing  the  Council  of  Constance,  mi^bt 
lave  changed  tbe  fortunes  of  the  world*  Gahrino 
Fondoli  from  Potdeati  had  become  tyrant  of  Oremona. 
He  entertained  his  distinguished  guests  with  No*,  ins.  , 
sumptuous '  hospitality.  He  led-  -  them  up  a  lofty  tower 
to  survey  the  rich  and  spacious  plains  of  Lonibardy. 
On  his  death-bed  Fondoli  confessed  the  sin  of  which 
be  deeply  repented,  that  he  resisted  the  temptation, 
tnd  had  not  hurled  Pope  and  Emperor  down,  and  so 
■scared  himself  an  immortal  name*1 

The  irrevocable  step  was  now  taken:  John  had 
wasted  his  arts,  his  eloquence,  on  the  impassive  Sigis- 
owind.    The  Imperial  letters  and  the  Papal  BuH  were 

1  Muratori,  Aim.  sub  ann-  1413,  with  his  authorities  , 
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almost  simultaneously  issued  to  summon  the  General 
Council  of  Christendom  to  meet  at  Constance  towards 
the  close  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  Imperial  edict  ad- 
dressed to  all  Christendom  cited  all  whom  it  might  con- 
cern to  the  Council  at  Constance.  Sigismund  declared 
his  own  intention  to  be  present ;  he  guaranteed  his  fall 
protection  a«  Emperor,  to  all  who  should  attend  thto 
Council.  To  the  Pope  and  to  the  Cardinals  he  guar- 
anteed all  their  ecclesiastical  privileges,  their  immuni- 
ties  to  all  prelates  and  clerks,  to  the  Pope  his  plenary 
authority,  jurisdiction,  and  power.  At  the  same  time 
he  summoned  Gregory  XII.,  not  as  by  name  Pope, 
under  the  assurance  of  a  full  safe-conduct.  Benedict 
XIII.  was  summoned  through  the  King  of  Arragon.1 
The  Pope  having  passed  some  months  at  Mantua, 
about  under  the  protection  of  the  Marquis  Gotftaga, 
uh.  '  withdrew  to  Bologna.  He  had  not  calculated 
On  his  unlooked-for  deliverance  from  his  most  danger- 
ous and  implacable  foe.  Ladfelaus  of  Naples  wtts  master 
of  Eomagna  almost  to  the  gates  of  Bologna,  and  Bo- 
logna was  awaiting  every  month  an  attack  fitom  his 
irresistible  arms.  He  had  compelled  a  hohW,  unwill- 
Deaihof  *ng  treaty  with  Florence.  But  Ladislaus 
U4Ww"i-  was  suddenly  seized  at  Perogiia  with  a  mortal 
Ant.  t,  uu.  malady,  the  effect  of  hiB  immoderate  debauch- 
eries. He  was  conveyed  in  a  litter  to  Rome,  thence  by 
sea  to  Naples,  and  died.8 

*  Caear.  Sigismund.  Edfctom  Universale,  Y*n  der  ffafdt,  ri.  p.  I,  of  ***> 
Baynaid.  sub  aim.  1413.  L'En&nt,  191.  It  it  dated  Oct  SO.  The  Pbpe's 
Brief,  Dec  1413. 

»  Antonitta  Petri  (p.  1045)  of  the  death  of  Ladislatis:  "  De  qni  nova  tot* 
Bona*  videlicet  pro  majori  parte  gaviaa  est"  Afterwards:  "  Obiit  de  val 
morte  in  litore  maris  dominus  Rex  Yenceslaus,  cajus  anima  beneBcatmr  p# 
eontrarium  "  —  a  delicate  phrase  for  damnation  —  "  quia  molta  mala  ope- 
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The  Pope  might  breathe  freely.     He  had  time,  short 
time  indeed,  to  repent  of  the  haste  and  precipitancy 
with  which  he  had  committed  himself  (was  he  irre- 
trievably committed?)  to  the  dangerous,  if  not  fatal 
Council*     His  kindred  gathered  round  him,  the  friends 
of  his  power  and  fortune,  if  not.  of  his  person.     They 
urged  the  grave,  ominous  admonition,  "  You  may  set 
forth  as  Pope  to  the  Council,  return  a  private  man." 
But  the  Cardinals  —  and  it  is  among  the  inexplicable 
problem*  of  his  life,  that  some  of  the  Cardinals  whom  he 
promoted  were  men  of  profound  pMy,  as  wett  as  learn- 
ing aad  character— if  less  true  to  bis  interests*  werfe 
more  faithful  to  his  honor  and  truth*    They  pressed 
on  him,  thai  he  was  solemnly  pfedgfed  to  the  Em- 
peror— to  Christendom:  there  was  no  retreat.    Their 
urgency  might  seem  a  guarantee  for  their  loyalty.1    If 
they  counselled  his  departure,  they  were  under  a  strong 
obligation  to  adhere  to  his  cause :  they  could  not  it 
honor,  or  in  regard  to  Italian  interests,  fovsake  him.  In 
all  councils,  according  to  the  ordinary  form  of  suffrage, 
the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals 'had  maintained  commanding 
authority.  So  with  heavy  heart,  with  dark  arid  oteitftotts 
misgivings,  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  in  impressive  pomp 
and  with  a  treasure  of  vast  magnitude,  hoarded  for  this 
end,  a  treasure  in  itself  the  best  security  for  the  fidelity 
of  his  adherents,  John  XXIII.  set  forth  ftom  o«*.  1,  mu. 
the  gates  of  Bolognh.  to  open  the  Council  of  Constance. 

WtMftrit  hi  hoc  man*),  specuffiter  to  totft  RotoA  ftc  etlmni  in  EcclesU  tTrbfo, 
TtfcBcet  in  B*M*  St  Petri  «t  ejns  BwgD,  at  apparet"    Neither  party 
nspected  th» churohee.    Oram's  treops  with  their  honet.wtre  stebW  ta 
Bt.  ftfoloftrtri  delle  mam. 
*bvaUtt«tbz<*i!u,fi*b«ftii.Un. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

WTCLIFFE. 

During  the  secession  of  the  Popes  for  seventy  yea» 
to  Avignon,  and  the  Schism  which  ensued  on  their  re- 
turn to  Italy,  not  only  grew  up  the  strong  kagae  of  the 
hierarchy  against!  the  autocracy  of  the  Pope,  which  had 
.already  in  the  Council  of  Pisa  asserted,  tod  in  that  of 
Constance  was  about  to  assume,  a  power  superior  to 
the  Supreme  Pontiff,  with  the  right  of  deposing  him, 
and  reforming  the  Church  in  its  Head  as  well  as  its 
membett:  in  England  also  had  appeared  the  first  power- 
ful adversary  of  the  whole  hierarchical  system,  and 
sowed  deep  in  the  popular1  mind  thoughts,  opinions, 
passions,  which  eventually  led  to  the  emancipation  of 
mankind  from  sacerdotal  and  from  Latin  Christianity. 
The  first  teacher  who  shook  with  any  lasting  effect  the 
dominion  of  the  hierarchy— "the  harbinger,  at  least, 
if  not  the  first  apostle  of  Teutonic  Christianity  —  was 
John  Wyclifie. 

The  Teutonic  constitution  of  England  had  slowly 
xmtauio  and  steadily  developed  itself,  encroaching  at 
ltoglai,d*  once  on  the  Norman  despotism  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  Latin  despotism  of  the  Church,  The  privi- 
leges of  the  Clergy  had  fallen. away,  had  been  anmdled 
or  sunk  into  desuetude,  without  resistance,  with  sullen 
but  unregarded  remonstrance. 
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The  immunity  of  the  whole  order  from  the  civil 
courts,  and  from  the  royal  jurisdiction  —  their  ^n^nny 
absolute  right  of  being  judged  in  all  causes  el^e&i 
and  for  all  crimes  in  the  first  instance,  and  ^^fr- 
therefore  exclusively,  in  their  own  courts  —  that  immu- 
nity for  which  Becket  had  begun  his  quarrel,  lived  in 
exile  and  died  <a  martyr  —  had  been  abandoned  in  its 
extreme  extent,  or  surrendered  with  no  violent  strug- 
gle. The  strong  hand  of  the  law  would  no  longer 
scruple  to  arrest  and  put  on  his  trial  a  priest  accused 
of  treason,  murder,  or  other  felony*  Some  sanctity 
still  adhered  to  his  person :  but  his  property  was  con* 
fiscated  to  the  Crown,  though  himself  might  be  dolivr 
ered  up  to  the  Ordinary.  .  The.  singular  'plea,  the 
Benefit  of  Clergy  lingered  till  reoent  times  in  our  law, 
a  feeble  memorial  of  the  times  when  no  one  dared  lay 
unconsecrated  hands  on  the  "  anointed  of  the  Lord*" l 
But  even  archbishops  appear  before  long  in  rude  but 
vain  encounter  with  the  civil  courts*  in  exile  without 
public  sympathy,  one  laying  his  head  on  the  block  for 
treason** 

1  See  b.  xH.  c  viii. 

1  There  is  in  Wilkms  a  curious  instrument  of  Archbishop  Langbam 
(Primate,  1367).  He  complained  in  Parliament  that  the  chril  rathoritiw 
bad  not  acrapled  to  arrest,  indict,  even  to  condemn  to  public  execution, 
(aorti  turpfwiuMB  et  insolito  conderapnare),  clerks  and  regulars  In  boly 
triers.  The  King  and  the  magistrates,  on  the  other  side,  complained  thai 
when  such  persons,  so  found  guilty  of  the  most  flagitious  crimes  (such 
catas  seem  to  have  been  very  common),  were  given  up  on  demand  to  then? 
Bahops,  they  were  negligently  guarded,  and  so  pampered  in  prison,  that  it 
was  a  place  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  rather  than  of  penance  (qnsd  oarcet 
pro  eorom  flagitio  non  cedit  ad  pmnawi,  aed  magia  ad  solatium  et  Je/bcJDa- 
tiouem  snorum  corpornm).  Some  were  allowed  to  escape,  some  discharged 
so  slight  evidence.  They  returned  to.  their,  old  cotoses,  and  were  of  bad 
•sample  to  unoffending  clergymen*.  The  primate  orders  that  the  prisons 
te  kept  more  strictly;  these  notorious  malefactors  and  felons  watehed  mom 
desel.v  and  kept  to  hard  diet  —  Wilkin*,  jii.  pp.  13, 14.    Jn  another  docu- 
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The  second  absolute  immunity,  from  taxation,  had 
immmnity  been  wilted  from  the  Clergy,  notwithstand- 
tk>n.  tng  the  obstinate  and  passionate  resistance  of 

Bonifece  VIII.,  by  the  vigor  of  Edward  I.  The  Cler- 
gy who  would  not  respect  the  king's  law,  being  put  out 
of  the  protection  of  the  law,  had  found  theft  old  de- 
fence against  the  Crown*  spiritual  censftres,  so  unavail- 
ing, the  superstitious  terror,  or  the  gratefal  reverence 
of  the  people,  so  utterly  gone,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  yield.1  They  now  hardly  asserted  more  than 
their  right  to  tax  themselves  for  secular  purposes  in 
their  separate  House  of  Parliament,  the  Convocation, 
and  to  grant,  assess,  and  levy  the  subsidies  which  they 
dared  no  longer  to  refuse. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  feeble  Edward  II.  there  is 
idffutix.  some  resumption  of  the  Papal  power.  We 
have  heard  Clement  Y.  command  the  arrestation  and 
persecution  of  the  Templars :  be  was  obeyed  not  with- 
out some  reluctance,  but  obeyed.  The  avaricious  John 
XXII.  would  hot  abandon  the  claims  of  the  See  of 
Rome  on  the  yet  wealthy,  not  yet  exhausted  land. 
The  mediation  of  Pope  John  between  England  and 
Scotland  was  accepted  with  the  eager  willingness  of 
eonscious  weakness  by  Edward  II. ,  in  his  conscious 
strength  sullenly,  coldly  submitted  to  by  Robert  Bruce,1 
Bruce  laughed  to  scorn  the  Pope's  excommunication.* 

meat  it  Ji  complained  that  priests  and  eeeular  eterka  are  persons  **  pendos 
par  agmrd  dee  juttiees  tecnVfers,  en  prejudice  des  franchises."    King  and 
Parliament  grant  benefit  at  clergy.    la  another,  many  clerks  are  fbmid 
gmSky  of  forging  the  King's  otin.  —  P.  88. 
*aee<rol.Ti.p.m. 

*  See  the  apology  of  Pope  John  to  Edward  for  addressing  feobert  Bruce 
ay  the  title  of  King,  without  which  Bruoe  would  not  receive  hfa  letters.  — 
MS..  B.  M.  Oct.  31,  It  16;  March  89, 1317. 

*  The  Pope's  Nuncios  were  waylaid  and  plundered  near  Durham  by 
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Bat  Pope  John  would  not  espouse  the  cause  of  Eng- 
land without  his  reward.  He  peremptorily  demanded 
the  full  arreari  of  the  tribute  of  1000  marks,  iallea  be- 
hind under  Edward  I. ;  still  more  under  Edward  IL, 
whose  poverty,  not  his  courage,  resisted  the  Papal 
requisitions*  The  Pope  recites  the  surrender  of  the 
island  by  King  John.  King  Edward  is  admonished 
that  die  neglect  is  offensive  to  God*  that  on  this  pay-* 
Bient  depends  his  salvation.1  In  a  letter  to  the  Primate 
all  the  disasters  of  the  land  are  traced  to  the  sacrile- 
gious withholding  of  the  1000  marks.9  The  Pope  in- 
deed gave  good  counsel  to  the  young  king.8  He  took 
his  part,  even  by  excommunication  and  interdict 
against  the  Barons,  but  at  the  same  time  warned  him 
against  his  foolish  and  criminal  favoritism.*  Through- 
out the  frequent  correspondence  appears  the  shrewd 
worldly  wisdom  of  Pope  John,  too  sagacious  not  to  see 
and  despise  the  weakness  of  the  King;  yet  John  is  on 
the  King's  side,  in  order  to  secure  the  tribute  of  the 
hod,  the  Peter's  Pence,  and  other  convenient  emolu- 
ments of  the  See  of  Rome.  He  does  not  refuse  to  the 
King  grants  of  subsidies  from  Church  property.6 

aarUsane  of  Brace.  The  monks  of  Durham  were  concerned  in  this.  It  it 
•  carious  passage. — MS-,  B.  &,  vol.  xvi,  dated  Avignon,  April  28. 

1 "  Et  quorum  prsstatio  divinam  tibi  gratiam  potent  seqaettrare.*'  —  Ad 
Sag.  Edward.  Sept  18, 1317. 

1  Ad  Epiacop.  Cantuaraa. 

•See  tUe  carious  letter  of  advice,  "euro  jurenibua  et  impradentiboa 
tractas  negotia  ac  consilium  maturi talis  abjiciens  per  viam  Boboam,  con* 
silk  (o?)  ju venom  incedis.  Totius  bona  regiii  tui  immoderate  distribuis." 
—Oct  21,  1317.  Compare  p.  510:  u  Bona  tua  a  garsionibus  et  gulosie 
aominibos  tut  aliis  personis  turpibus  consumi  contingunt.'* 

4  la  1322,  Jan.  19,  be  exhorts  Edward  to  peace  with  the  Barons;  he  had 
sot  kept  faith  as  to  the  sentence  against  the  Despencers.  —  P.  431* 

1  There  is  one  strange  story,  characteristic  of  the  times  and  the  men 
toward  IL,  besides  bis  ambassador,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  sent  *  Fran- 
ciscan Mar  to  communicate  most  privately  to  the  Pope  ("  nobis  soli*," 
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Tie  wars  of  England  and  France  under  Edward  HI. 
had  found  the  Pope  no  longetf,  even  in  theory,  as  of 
old,  the  impartial  and  independent  Pontiff  of  Christen- 
dom, residing  in  his  own  capital,  lord  of  his  own  terri- 
tory, usually  an  Italian  and  chosen  by  Italian  Cardinals. 
He  was  now  a  Frenchman,  elected  by  a  French  Con- 
clave, almost  nominated  by  the  King  of  France ;  if  not 
within  the  realm,  in  a  city  on  the  borders  of,  and  sur- 
rounded by  France ;  a  vassal,  in  truth,  and  often  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  that  King.  The  Pope  had 
indeed  appeared  to  assume  a  lofty  neutrality,  had  pre- 
tended to  impose  his  imperious  mediation;  and  the 


write*  John)  a  divine  vision,  and  to  take  the  advice  of  his  Holiness.  The 
Virgin  appeared  to  St.  Thomas  when  an  exile  in  France,  foretold  his  mar* 
tyrdom,  and  that  the  jtflh  King  after  Henry  TJ.  would  be  "  vir  benignna 
ac  Ecclesl®  Dei  pugil."  She  gave  the  Saint  an  ampulla  of  most  holy  oiL 
The  King  anointed  by  that  oil  would  recover  the  Holy  Land.  St  Thomas 
gave  the  oil  to  a  monk  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Cyprian  in  Poitiers.  Ths> 
same  monk  also  received  a  plate  with  an  inscription  which  he  only  could 
read.  (The  oil  was  as  that  revealed  to  Pope  Leo,  with  which  Archbishop 
Turpi*  anointed  Charlemagne.)  When  the  King  of  the  Pagans  heard  that 
this  oil  was  concealed  at  Poitiers,  he  sent  a  Christian  and  a  Pagan  to  get  it. 
The  Pagan  died ;  the  Christian  bought  it  with  the  Pagan's  money,  and 
carried  it  to  Germany,  where  it  same  into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Brabant.  Edward  might  have  been  anointed  with  it  at  his  coronation 
through  his  kinsman  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  but,  content  with  his  usual 
anointing,-  had  refused.  Its  virtue  had  now  been  proved  by  a  miracle 
wrought  on  the  Duchess  of  Brabant  Edward  now  gravely  attributes  all 
his  misfortunes  to  his  refusal  of  this  oil.  Still  he  would  not  be  a  second 
time  anointed  without  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  Pope  John  treats  the  mat- 
ter with  solemn  seriousness.  He  consults  with  a  Cardinal.  He  decides 
that  as  "  no  observation  of  days  or  hours  is  enjoined,"  It  is  not  superstitious 
to  believe  in  the  oil ;  it  would  not  Interfere  with  the  former  unction.  The 
Pope,  however,  refuses  to  authorize  any  prelate  to  do  it:  the  King  may  get 
it  done,  but  secretly  (clam),  for  fear  of  raising  too  much  astonishment. 
The  Pope  in  conclusion  suddenly  turns  round,  and  wisely  says  "  that  a 
virtuous  life  will  be  more  efficacious :  it  will  be  of  more  real  value  to  the 
King  to  protect  the  Church  of  Rome  and  her  liberties  **  —  the  Papal  notion 
of  virtue  1  AJ1  this  is  from  the  Pope's  own  letter.  —  MS.,  B.  M.,  June  % 
1*18. 
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•weaker  the  King  of  France  had  become  by  his  humil- 
iating defeats,  the  lfess  servile  became  the  Pope.  Yet 
this  neutrality,  though  not  violated,  was  held  in  just 
suspicion  by  England ;  the  mediation  was  hardly  so  far 
respected  as  to  be  declined.  The  conqueror  of  Crecy 
and  of  Poitiers  was  not  likely  to  submit  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  a  French  Pope.  More  than  once,  it  has  been 
seen,  the  victorious  bands  of  the  Black  Prince  ap- 
proached, alarmed,  if  they  did  not  threaten,  Avignon. 
The  splendid  palaces  of  the  Cardinals'  at  Villeneuve, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  might  at  any  time  fell 
a  defenceless  prey  to  the  Gascon  marauders. 

In  England  the  war  had  become  popular,  national.1 
The  clergy  did  not  dare  or  did  not  desire  to  withhold 
their  contributions;  but  the  heavier  taxation  of  the 
Grown  made  them  more  impatient  of  the  taxation  of 
the  See  of  Rome  by  first-fruits,  annates,  reservations, 
and  direct  burdens,  carried  to  an  unprecedented  height 
by  the  need  or  the  avarice  of  the  Avignonese  Pontiffs;1 

lH*  Cardinal  Legates,  iri  1848,  about  June,  instead  of  being  received 
with  honor,  were  received  "  plerumque  oonvicus,  contemptibiis,  et  injuria  ;M 
they  are  in  peril  of  being  "pro  bono  opera  hpiiatL"  The  Pope  instructs 
them  not  to  expose  themselves  to  danger,  to  have  guards  against  popular 
fist,  to  take  care  that  everything  is  written.  —  MS.,  B;  M.,  Aug.  28,  voL 
tziLp.lM. 

1  In  M&,  B.  M.  Clamant  VI.  complains  to  Queen  Isabella  and  Queen 
PttKppa,  and  to  the  King's  Council  (Aug.  88, 1849),  that  certain  proctors 
sf  as  Cardinals,  in  England  on  business,  had  been  ignominious ly  expelled 
the  realm.  Ha  claims  (July  7, 1344)  reserves  of  all  vacant  benefices  ft* 
two  yesn,  on  aceenat  of  the  poverty  of  the  Roman  See  (vol.  xxi.  p.  190). 
He  writes  to  the  King  complaining  of  Acts  of  Parliament  against  Reserva* 
tioasaad  Provisions*  He  asserts  himself  "  ecclesiarum  omnium  tanquara 
Pastor  Oniveraalia."  The  K3ng*s  interference  is  impious.  The  Acts  are 
**  in  dsrogatisoem  et  enervadonem  pmdictse  libertatis  ecclesiastics,  Prima- 
tes ejudem  Romanic  ecclesiss  et  anctoritatis  et  potestatis  ipeius  sedis  Api 
Bsn.**    Persons  had  bean  sacrilegiously  imprisoned  for  disobedience  to 

taut  Acts.     He  threatens  divine  vengeance.    Jan.  80,  1845.    Clement 

f*stests  that  ha  had  not  sent  his  Legates  to  fulminate  censures  or  excom- 
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and  they  had  been  almost  entirely  alienated  from  Rome 
by  their  hostility  to  the  foreign  prelates  intruded  into 
the  richest  benefices  of  the  kingdom.1  Throughout 
this  long  reign  England  was  becoming  less  hierarchical, 
the  hierarchy  more  English* 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  change  in  the  n*- 
Afdtfehot  tional  opinion  and  in  the  times  than  the  rala- 
bugr-  fio&  of  the  King  and  the  Primate  of  the 

realm*  One  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Stratford,  * 
few  years  after  Edward  III.'s  accession,*  is  arraigned 
of  high  treason  ;  he  declares  himself  in  danger  of  cap* 
ital  punishment,  though  the  King  disclaims  such  inten- 
tion. The  crime  of  which  the  Primate  is*  probably 
prithout  justice,  accused,  is  a  secular  offence — the  mal- 
versation of  subsidies  levied  for  the  French  war.  The 
Archbishop  flies  irom  Lambeth  (two  other  bishops* 
lichfieJ4  aud  Chichester,  the  King's  trttasureitt  had 
been  sent  to  the  Tower)*  At  Canterbury  he  ventures 
to  e^cx>mpuuaicate  his  accusers,  the  King's  counsellors, 

nuuicationa:  they  wee*  only  sent  peaceably  to  endeavor  to  ponmada  the 
King  to  give  up  the  obnoxious  statutes  (p,  472).  TheBieheprioof  Bay  lam 
reservation.  Thomas  da  Ineula,  penitentiariiis  nostat ,  but  (•riundna)  of 
English  race,  rtcommeuded  to  the  King* 

1  The  King  ha4  token,  or  borrowed  u  anb  obtigttiajia  oongrwV'  all  the) 
"proventus  et  redditaa"  of  benefices  held  by  foreigners  (aJianigatia*) 
for  the  support  and  necessities  of  the  realm*  deducting  the.  bartons  <m 
them.  The  Pope  (Clement)  wonder*  at  his  audacity.  It  waa  not  by  Aha 
advice  of  "  periti,"  but u  imperiti,"  that  he  occepied  "  bona  KoHwiisstira,  Id 
ambus,  ticut  noeti,  nulla  laicie  «at  attribuU  potestae*"  The  "  color  qua* 
situs  credita  non  excueat."  Let  the  King's  oouaseUefs  oheerra  "quod 
multi  ex  fratribus  nostris  Sanet®  Romana*  EocleeisB  OardinalibuB  in  Bagna 
tuo  prssdicto  beneficia  obtinentea,  qui  ciraa  nos  anivarsali  EcckaJsa  acati* 
ando  singularum  Eccleaiarum  commotUtatibus  utiliter  aa  impendsunC*' 
Those  not  resident  in  "  obaequio  nostro,"  or  for  other  just  canaca>  were  to 
he  considered  resident.  Clement  entreats  the  King,  for  the  good  of  ait 
aonl  to  give  up  hie  sacrilegious  design.  April  84, 114k  Oetnpera  lattaj^ 
April  9S,  1347. 

a  Stratford  Archbishop,  im,   Edward  UU  vol 
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with  bell,  book,  and  candle.  He  returns  to  London, 
but  shrouds  himself  under  the  privileges  of  Parliament 
rather  than  under  his  ecclesiastical  immunity.  He 
forces  his  way,  himself  bearing  his  cross,  into  the  House 
of  Peers,  as  his  place  of  security,  his  one  safe  sanctu- 
ary. He  is  at  last  obliged  to  submit,  ere  he  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  compurgation,  to  an  investigation  before  a 
jury  of  twelve  of  his  peers  —  four  prelates  and  eight 
nobles.  The  quarrel  is  settled  by  amicable  interven- 
tion, but  the  King  grants  rather  than  condescends  to 
accept  pardon.1  This  arraignment  of  Beckett  succes- 
sor without  a  general  insurrection  of  the  Church,  with 
no  Papal  remonstrance,  though  Stratford  himself  held 
the  loftiest  doctrines  on  the  superiority  of  the  priest  to 
die  layman,  is  an  ominous  sign.  A  second  Primate, 
Simon  Langham,  having  accepted  a  Cardinal's  hat, 
Kres  in  exile.  A  third  (under  Richard  II.),  Simon 
Sudbury,  is  cruelly  murdered  by  the  peasants  of  Kent ; 
jet  the  land  is  darkened  with  no  interdict ;  the  martyr 
i  canonized  neither  by  the  fear  of  the  people  nor  the 
reverence  of  the  clergy.  A  fourth,  Arundel,  is  ar- 
raigned of  high  treason,  sees  his  brother  the  Earl  of 
Anmdel  executed  before  his  face  for  a  conspiracy  in 
which  himself  is  concerned,  flees  for  safety  to  the  con- 
tinent, returns  only  under  the  protection  of  Henry 
Bolingbroke.  That  usurper  (Henry  IV.)  hesitates  not 
to  strike  off  the  head  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  for 
capital  treason  ;  and  so  sunken  is  the  Pope  through  the 
Schism,  that  there  is  but  a  feeble  shadow  of  remon- 
rtrtnoe  at  this  sacrilegious  violation  of  the  canon  law. 
He  vindicates  the  conduct  of  the  King  with  an  elab- 

1  Godwin  de  PnesuIibuB.    Vit  Stratford. 

TfNUVU.  S3 
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prate  apology,  w<\  b*#ten3  to  b<?stow  hia;  absolution  on 
i^ll  concerned  in  the  execution.* 

It  was  not  indeed  till  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  that 
Tbe  time  the  three  great  limitary  Statutes  —  of  Morfc» 
lit**.  main,  of  Provisory  and  of  Praemunire  (the 

two  first  legs  stringently  enacted  before)  took  their  per- 
fect form  —  together  the  Great  Charter,  as  it  were,  of 
English  liberties  against  the  Church.  One  had  risen 
above  the  other.  The  first,  Mortmain,  set  an  impas- 
sable bound  to  the  all-absorbing  acquisitions,  of  the 
Church,  ^nd  the  severance  of  the  land  into  one  sacred 
and  one  common  territory  —  the  sacred  slowly  ea- 
croaching  till  it  threatened  to  swallow  up  the  other.1 
The  second,  Proyisors,  wrested  away  the  Papal  power 
of  disposing  at  least  of  all  the  benefices  in  the  pat- 
ronage of  spiritual  persons.8  The  third,  Pr^munirei 
"boldly  and  openly  vindicated  the  right  of  the  Stftte  o€ 
England  to  prohibit  the  admission  op  the  execution  of 
all  Papal  Bulls,  or  Briefs  within  the  realm>  a  virtual 
prophetic,  premonitory  declaration  of  the  King's,  su- 
premacy.* 

i8eeMS.fB,M>  Gregory  XI.  to  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Lfaaaea, 
He  dwells  oft  ft*  undoubted  treason  of  $crop*,  by  wWch.ln*  l|fr  waa  for- 
feited to  the  laws  of  the  land,  u  Jicet  Archepiscopus  pnefatus  deliquerit, 
correctio  tamen  et  punhio  secundum  canon  urn  institute  ecclesiastic©  jndici 
faarit  relinquenda."  Y*t  the  danger  to  the  King  and  the  urgency  of  kit 
friends,  fully  justify  the  act  TJiq  interdict  ^saiiec)  by  the  more  virtuous 
and  bolder  Innocent  Vl^.  is  annulled;  all  processes  declared  void;  the 
Bishops  have  plenary  authority  to  reconcile  every  one  who  had  any  hand 
in  the  affair*  -*-  Lwoca,  Aprjl  18,  1408, 

3  Compare  on  the  successive,  statutes  and  final  lair  of  Mortmain,  Black* 
atone,  c.  18. 

*  On  Frovisors,  consult  a  book  of  greater  merit  than  fame,  u  BaghnA 
under  the  Heuse  of  Lancaster "  (London,  1852),  p.  396.  The  abftn£as> 
nent  of  those  in  lay  patronage  was  a  prudent  concession  of  the  Popel  Sea 
Ijngard,  vol.  iii.  a.  108. 

«  On  Praemunire,  16  Kichd.  II.  c  5.    Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  ij.  p.  |0L 
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About  three  years l  before  the  accession  of  Ed waid 
HI.,  was  bqrn  of  humble  parentage  ip  a  vil-  3^^ 
I%ge  near  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  John  Wye-  wycWfc- 
liffe,  who  was  to  give  lasting  celebrity  to  the  name  of 
his  ohscure  birthplace.3  His  destination,  either  front 
his  own  choice  or  the  wise  providence  of  his  parents, 
was  that  of  a  scholar,  tq  which  the  humblest  could  in 
those  days  aspire.  England  was  almost  a  land  pf 
schools ;  eivery  Cathedral*  almost  every  Monastery,  ha4 
its  owq  ;  but  youths  of  more  ambition,  seJf-coiifidence, 
supposed  capacity,  and  of  better  opportunities,  thronged 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  now  in  their  high-  Mordent 

to  VtxB  Uiu* 

est  repute,  In  England,  as  throughout}  Chris-  wui*, 
tendom,  that  wonderful  rush,  as  it  were,  of  a  yast  part 
of  the  population  towards  knowledge,  thronged  the 
Universities  with  thousands  of  student?,  instead  of  the 
fcw  hundreds  who  have  now  the  privilege  qf  entering 
those  seats  of  instruction,  This  silent,  regular,  peace* 
fid,  and  a*  yet  inexhaustible  erusade  for  the  conquest 
rf  University  learm'ng,  for  the  worship  of  the  School* 
men  and  the  Poqtore,  for  the  adoration  of  the  relics  of 
tnoient  religious  an{l  even  philosophical  wisdom,  for 
the  discovery  of  the  Aristotelian  or  Arabian  Dialec- 
tics, arps?  in  great  degree  out  of  the  state  of  soqiety. 
'there  were  in  truth  but  two  professions,  Arms  and  the 
Church,  But  Anns -^though  the  English  yeomen,  her 
whers,  crossbow-men,  and  bill-men  had  now  begun  to 
make  their  importance  felt  in  the  continental  wars  -n 
was,  as  to  distinction  at  least,  an  aristocratic  profession 
The  demand  for  footrsoldiers,  though  on  the  increase, 
was  limited  and  precarious.     They  were  mostly  raised 

1 1324-1327. 

*  This  seems  clearly  proved  by  Lewis  and  Vaughan,  the  biographers  o* 
Wydiffe. 
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for  a  short  and  hasty  campaign,  and  dismissed  again 
by  their  suzerain.  The  regular  troops,  and  even  the 
Free  Bands,  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. But  the  Church  was  constantly  needing,  con- 
stantly drawing  from  all  quarters,  recruits  for  ha 
service;  and  that  not  only  for  her  own  special  func- 
tions, most  lawyers,  physicians,  even  statesmen,  were 
ecclesiastics.  The  Monastic  establishments,  the  Friars 
m  their  various  Orders,  absorbed  undiminished  multi- 
tudes. The  Church  had  no  succession  in  herself.  Not 
that  married  clergy  were  unknown  or  infrequent,  or 
that  the  canonical  proscription  could  exclude  the  sons 
of  the  clergy,  though  held  illegitimate,  from  holy 
orders,  or  the  inheritance  of  patrimonial  benefices.1 
Still  these  were  few  in  proportion  to  the  inexhaust- 
ible demand.  The  vast  mass  of  the  secular  clergy, 
all  those  in  the  inferior  Orders  (the  noble,  even  royal, 
families  furnished  some  prelates  and  rich  beneficiaries) 
as  well  as  the  Monks  and  Friars,  came  from  below.  It 
was  the  great  strength,  as  among  the  great  blessings 
of  the  hierarchy,  that  the  meanest  might  themselves 
aspire  to  be,  or  might  see  their  kindred,  become  the 
most  learned,  wealthy,  powerful  in  the  realm  —  Bish- 
ops, Chancellors,  Archbishops,  Cardinals,  even  Popes. 

John  Wycliffe  found  his  way  to  Oxford ;  he  was  ad- 
wyciirfc  at  nritted  into  Queen's  College,  then  just  founded 
oxford.  by  phfflppa  of  Hainault,  Queen  of  Edward 
III.  He  removed  to  Merton,  the  older,  wealthier,  and 
more  famous  of  the  Oxford  foundations. 

The  English  Universities  had  already  begun  to  take 
their  peculiar  character,  a  league,  as  it  were,  of  sepa- 
rate, independent  Colleges,  each  a  distinct  republic, 
with  its  endowments,  statutes,  internal   government; 

*  Compare  vol.  vi.  p.  298. 
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though   the   University  was  still  paramount,  and  the 
Chancellor,  with  his  inferior  officers,  held  the  supreme, 
all-embracing  authority.     These  colleges  were  foundeM 
for  the   maintenance  of  poor  scholars  by  Statesmen, 
Prelates,  Princes,  Kings,  Queens.     There  were  now 
six  of  these  colleges  in  Oxford,  as  distinguished  from 
the  halls  or  hostels,  where  the  other  scholars   dwelt 
and  studied  only  under  the  ordinary  academic  disci- 
pline.1   Walter  de  Merton,  Chancellor  of  Henry  III., 
was  the  founder  of  that  noble  institution.     De  Merton, 
though  he  introduced,  according  to  the  habits  of  his 
time,  much   of  the  monastic  discipline,  the  common 
diet,  seclusion  within  the  walls,  regular  service  and 
study:   perhaps  as  a  churchman,  possibly  with   even 
more  widely-prophetic  view,  was  singularly  jealous  lest 
his  college  should  degenerate  into  a  narrow  monastic 
community.     Whoever  became  a  monk  was  expelled 
from  his  fellowship.      Merton,  among  her  older  stu*- 
dents,  might  offer  famous  names  to  excite  the  pride 
and  emulation  of  her  scholars.     She  boasted  the  ven- 
erable tradition  of  Duns  Scotus,  the  rival  of  the  most 
renowned  of  the  Schoolmen,  of  Aquinas  himself.   Roger 
Bacon  probably  was  an  object  as  much  of  awe  as  of 
admiration,  as  little  comprehended  by  Wycliffe  as  by 
the  most   supercilious  churchman   or  narrow-minded 
monk*    But  if  only  the  name  of  William  of  Ockham, 
the  Locke  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  his  common  sense 
philosophy,  and  in  the  single-minded  worship  Jtmoui 
of  truth,  were  held  in  reverence ;  if  his  works  Merton. 
were  studied,  it  could  be  no  wonder  if  the  scholars  of 
Merton  indulged  in  speculations  perilous  to  the  Pope, 

1  Ali  this  has  beeir well  wrought  oat  in  the  Report  of  the  Oxford  Uni- 
ftnitj  Commission.    See  also  the  Histories  of  Oxford. 
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to  the  hierarchy,  even  to  the  imaginative  creed  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  bold  and  rigid  nominalism  of 
Ockham  struck  at  the  root  of  all  the  mystic  allegoric 
theology ;  it  endangered  some  of  the  Ohareh  doctrine* 
His  high  imperialist  Apologies  shattered  the  found:* 
tions  of  the  Papal  Supremacy,  and  reduced  the  rnV 
rarchy  below  the  Throne.  The  last  renowned  tofecher 
of  divinity  at  Merton  had  been  the  profound  Bradwar- 
dine,  whose  great  learning  (he  w&4  celebrated  a*  a 
geometer  as  w6ll  as  a  theologian),  his  lowlinettj  and 
admirable  piety,  had  made  k  strong  impression  on  hi* 
age.  He  had  just  lived  to  ba  Artiibishop  of  Can- 
terbury.1 Bradwardme  may  have  left  his  influence 
on  the  mind  of  Wycliffe  in  his  severe  Angustinmn 
tredestinarifcnism,  a  doctrine  in  which  the  more  aus- 
tere churfchmen  and  all  the  firtt  Reformers  (or  th«?y 
would  hardly  have  dared  to  be  Reformers)  met  &*  to 
its  theory,  if  hot  its  application. 

WyclifiVs  feme  in  Oxford,  his  promotion  to  oflio** 
6f  high  trust  and  honor,  and  his  writings,  are  the  6nly 
testimonies  to  the  extent  and  depth  6f  his  academic 
studies ;  his  logic,  his  scholastic  stabtilty,  some  rhetori- 
cal art,  his  jpower  of  reading  the  Latin  Scriptures,  his 
various  erudition,  may  be  due  to  Oxford;  but  the 
vigoi*  afid  energy  of  his  genius,  his  peftpicfccfty,  the 
force  of  hid  language,  his  mastery  over  the  vernacular 
English,  the  high  supremacy  which  h6  vindicated  ft* 
the  Scriptures,  which  by  immense  toil  he  promulgated 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  — these  were  his  own,  to  bo 
learned  in  no  school,  to  be  attained  by  none  of  the  or- 
dinary courses  of  study.      As  with  his  Contemporary 

1  Collier,  i.  051     Godwin  de  Pttttalibtis.     Bfttdtaftfditt  fttlfittd  hfe 
r-onnecration  only  five  weeks  and  fbur  days. 
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toid  most  congenial  spirit,  Ohaucer,  rose  English  Poe- 
try, in  its  strong  homely  breadth  and  humor,  in  the 
Wonderful  delineation  of  character  with  its  fittest 
shades,  in  its  plain,  manly  good  sense  and  kindly 
feeling  (some  of  its  richness  and  fahdfulness  it  might 
o#e  to  Italy  mi  France)  t  so  Was  WyeKflte  the  fathet 
of  English  Prose,  rode  but  idiomatic,  biblical  in  much 
of  it*  picturesque  phraseology,  at  once  highly  colored 
by  and  coloring  the  Translation  of  the  Scripfafes* 

Great  obscurity  hangs  over  the  earliest  publication* 
tf  WycJiflfe,  obscurity  further  dariteued  fey  the  pah- 
ficabon  of  the  tract*  called  w  the  Last  Age  of  the 
Church."1  If  this  be  genuine,  Wyciiflfe  tauit  havfc 
been  in  danger  of  sinking  Into  a  wild  follower  of  thte 
Fifctfedti,  the  believers  in  the  virions  of  the  Abbot 
Joachim.  A  profoundly  Religious  mirtd  Kite  WyclinWb 
may  have  brooded  over  the  awful  plague  Which  *  few 
years  before  had  devastated  Europe,2  and  might  be 
accepted  as  a  sign  of  the  Last  Days  by  detout  Men. 
The  treatise  may  have  beeto  composed  at  that  period, 
or  the  darkness  then  impressed  upon  his  mind  may 
have  dispersed  but  slowly.  The  denunciations  of  the 
Tract  are  against  the  Clergy,  the  Simonkns,  and  hold- 
ers of  great  benefices;*  no  #ord  against  hfo  future 
enemies,  the  Mendicants. 

1  We  aft  Indebted  ft*  this  pablicatfbn,  froui  the  library  of  Trinity  Col 
lege,  to  ti*  learned  Dr.  Todd  of  Dublin.  Dr.  Todd  eppeam  to  me  more 
eoapktely  sceptical  as  to  its  authenticity  than  be  adnata  himaelf  to  be. 
the  only  authority  for  its  genuineness  is,  that  it  appears  in  a  volume  which 
ewrtaha  other  tracts  by  Wycliffe?  and  that  a  Tract  ander  this  riainS  Is  te- 
«*mtad  amotog  hie  works  by  the  inaccurate  Bishop  Bate,  apd  a*  Us  eh- 
thority  received  by  Lewis,  who  had  not  seen  it 

*  a.d.  1347-S-9.    Ann.  aetat  Wycliffe,  23-4-5. 

*  Both  vengeance  of  swerde  and  myschiefe  unknown  before,  by  which 
nan  the*  dais*  should  be  punished,  shall  fall  for  synne  of  prestls,  &c.,  &<l 
— p.  xxxiv. 
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It  was  by  his  fearless  and  unsparing  attack  on  the 
Mendicant  Friars  that  WyclifFe  rose  into  feme,  honor, 
and  popularity  at  Oxford.  The  Mendicants  in  Eng- 
land, as  everywhere  else  (now  four  Orders),  had 
swarmed  in  their  irresistible  numbers.  Here,  too, 
they  had  invaded  every  stronghold  of  the  clergy,  the 
University,  the  city,  the  village  parish.  Here,  too,  die 
Clergy  clamored,  and  with  unrelaxing  clamor,  that 
these  intruders  entered  into  their  cures,  withdrew  their 
flocks  from  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  intercepted 
the  offerings,  estranged  their  affections*  heard  confes- 
sions with  more  indulgent  ears,  granted  absolution  on 
easier  terms.  Fitz  Ralph,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who 
before  his  Irish  Primacy  had  been  Chancellor  of  Ox- 
ford, a  man  of  high  character,  had  denounced  them  as 
utterly  destructive  of  true  religion.  The  Mendicants 
strove  hard  in  Oxford,  as  heretofore  in  Paris  and  all 
the  other  Universities,  to  obtain  the  ascendency,  either 
from  their  funbition,  their  conscious  pride,  in  their  great 
theologians,  or  as  foreseeing  the  brooding  rebellion  of 
more  free  inquiry  and  a  bolder  speculative  philosophy, 
which  themselves  had  unknowingly  fostered  by  some 
of  their  sons.  They  were  accused  of  trepanning  the 
youth  who  were  sent  up  to  the  Universities.1  Parents 
were  afraid  to  risk  their  sons,  who  without  their  con- 
sent were  enlisted  into  the  Mendicant  Orders.  The 
number  of  scholars  is  said  to  have  sunk  from  80,000 
to  6000.  The  Friars  were  at  the  same  time  ambi- 
tious of  the  honors  of  the  University.  They  claimed 
degrees  on  their  own  terms,  and  demanded  that  the 

1  The  University,  the  Chancellor  and  Regents,  passed  a  Statute,  that 
none  should  be  received  into  the  Orders  of  the  Friars  under  fifteen  yean 
old.    Lewis,  p.  5,  S. 
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Statutes  of  the  University  which  limited  the  age  at 
which  youths  might  become  Friars  should  yield  to 
their  own.1  Appeal  was  made  to  Rome.  Urban  V. 
condemned  the  Statutes  in  the  strongest  terms.  Cam- 
bridge was  equally  guilty  with  Oxford  in  vigorous  re- 
sistance to  all  encroachments  on  the  University.  And 
it  appears  not  that  the  Universities  obeyed  the  mandate 
to  repeal  their  Statutes.2 

Wycliffe  struck  boldly  at  the  root  of  the  evil:  he 
denounced  Mendicancy  in  itself.  He  denied,  witfc 
vigor  of  argument  which  might  have  won  the  favor  of 
John  XXII.,  that  Christ  was  a  Mendicant ;  he  dwelt 
on  their  blasphemy  in  likening  their  institutes  to  the 
Gospel,  their  founder  to  the  Saviour.  He  treated  all 
the  Orders  and  both  the  classes  among  the  Franciscans 
with  the  same  asperity.  He  branded  the  higher  as 
bypocrites,  who,  professing  mendicancy,  had  stately 
houses,  rode  on  noble  horses,  had  all  the  pride  and 
luxury  of  wealth  with  the  ostentation  of  poverty.  The 
humbler  he  denounced  with  all  his  indignation  as  com- 
mon able-bodied  beggars,  who  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  infest  the  land.8 


JIbid. 

'  MS.,  B.  M.  The  Pope  Urban  V.  declares  that  the  statute  "  canonicls 
obriat  iastatutisi"  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishops  are  to 
order  the  Chancellor,  summarie  et  de  piano,  ac  sine  strepitn  et  figurft  ju- 
ttcti,  to  repeal  the  statute,  and  this  without  appeal,  June  1, 1365.  The 
second  letter  condemns  Cambridge  as  Oxford.  The  regulations  are  u  dUec- 
tiooi  Dei  dissona,  proximis  noxia  et  socris  traditionibus  inimioa."  The 
Archbishop,  the  Bishops  of  Llandaff  (London?)  and  Bangor,  are  to  cite 
the  Universities  to  show  cause  why  they  have  enacted  such  statutes.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Pope  suspends  their  execution.    July  19, 1365* 

•  The  opinions  of  the  ansterer  Franciscans  that  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
*«re  absolutely  without  property  had  been  publicly  taught  in  London  by 
Roger  Conway,  a  Minorite;  opposed  by  Richard  Kilmyngton,  Dean  of  St. 
^oFs,  and  by  Fitz  Ralph,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  was  born  in  Lon**«. 
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So  far  Wycliffe  was  the  champion  of  &  great  party 
1881-M86.  i°  ^e  University  and  in  the  Churcln  Hon- 
c^2S5?J**  ors>  dignities  crowded  upon  him.  He  was 
"■"•  Warden  of  Baliol  Hall,  on  the  presentation 

of  Baliol  College,1  Rector  of  Pylingham,  Warden  of 
Canterbury  Hall.  His  last  appointment  plunged  Wyc- 
liffe into  litigation,  and  into  ail  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Rome. 

Simon  Islip,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  en- 
deavored in  his  foundation  of  Canterbury  Hall  to 
blend  together  the  Monastic  and  Secular  Clergy.  Of 
twelve  fellows  the  Warden  and  three  wei^  monks  frorii 
Christ  Church  in  Canterbuty,  eight  secular  Clergy. 
The  Hall  was  endowed  with  the  Rectory  of  Pagenham 
in  Sussex,  and  a  manor,  Wingfbrd,  in  Northampton- 
shire. One  Wodehull  was  named  Warden.  Wode- 
hull  ii  described  as  a  turbulent  and  violent  man :  *  the 
scheme  of  amicable  union  broke  up.  Just  before  his 
death  Islip  dispossessed  Wodehull  afid  the  monks  ;  the 
Hall  was  surrendered  altogether  to  the  Seculars ;  Wyc- 
liffe was  named  Warden.  Simon  Langham  became 
Archbishop ;  Langham  was  a  monk  by  education  and 
character.8  It  was  alleged  that  the  act  of  his  pred- 
ecessor Islip  was  extorted  from  him  in  a  state  of 
imbecility.     Langham  annulled  the  proceeding,  and 

la  Oxford  they  were  p*eaehed  in  1*80,  opposed  by  w>dfflfc,  Thoreeby 
Archbishop  of  York  and  others. 

l  Doubt  hM  been  thrown  on  his  Baliol  preferment  by  Mr.  Oottrthope. 
8ee  England  under  Henry  of  Lancaster,  note  ir.  p.  860. 

*  Wodelmll  was  unpopular  in  the  tJnirersity ;  it  WM  with  great  difficulty 
that  he  was  admitted  to  his  degree.  —  Lewie. 

•  fiitnon  Langham  was  hated  by  a  large  party  In  the  ChtrWft,  aa  appeeaa 
front  tin  well-known  verse*  — 

Exultant  coell  quia  Simon  Tenit  at  Sly 

dnjus  ad  adrentum  flent  in  Kent  mtllia  oentam. 
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reinstated  Wodehull;  Wyclitffe  resisted;  the  ArcK- 
bishop  endeavored  to  compel  submission  by  the  seques- 
tration of  the  Pagenham  Rectory ;  Wycliffe  appealed 
to  the  tope.  This  was  his  only  resource ;  ft  implies 
no  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  Papal  Court ;  it  is 
consistent  with  serioiis  misgivings  as  to  hid  own  chance 
of  obtaining  impartial  justice ;  it  Was  but  f he  common 
order  of  things. 

Wycllfffe's  feme  *as  not  eonfined  to  Oxford ;  hfo 
opinion  was  demanded  by  the  Criwii  on  a  subject  o£ 
gtuve  importance.  The  Pope  TJrbati  V.  had  been  so 
unwise  at  thig  juncture  as  to  demand  the  arrears  of 
the  1000  marks,  of  which  SO  mufch  has  been  heard,  the 
tribute  and  acknowledgment  of  fealty  to  the  Roman 
Bee.  That  ignominious  burden  had  how  been  allowed 
to  accumulate  for  thirty-three  yeate.  Urban  wad  urged 
to  the  demand  by  his  poverty,  covetousnesd,  or  desire 
of  embarrassing  King  Edward.  Wydiflfe  was  com- 
manded  to  answer  some  bold  Doctor 'who  maintained 
the  right  of  the  Pope*  As  royal  chaplain  he  was  pres- 
ent at  a  solemn  debate  in  the  King's  Council ;  he  re- 
cites the  opinions  delivered  by  seven  of  the  barons, 
singularly  curious  and  characteristic.  To  these  Wye- 
Bfife,  as  a  humble  and  Obedient  don  of  the  Roman 
Chtirth,  protesting  that  he  held  nothing  injurious  to 
that  Church  or  offensive  to  pious  ears,  refers  his  owtt 
adversary  before  he  begins  hi*  argument  The  first 
Was  a  frank,  warlike  Peer,  of  fe*,  plate  wordi:— *■ 
44  Otir  ancestors  won  this  realm  and  held  it  against  all 
Ibes  by  the  sword.  Jtdius  C*saf  exkcted  tribute  by 
force ;  fierce  gives  no  perpetual  right.  '  Let  the  Pope 
tome  and  take  it  by  force ;  I  am  ready  to  stand  np  and 
teriBt  him/'    The  sefcortd  was  more  argumentative:  — 
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"  The  Pope  is  incapable  of  such  feudal  supremacy. 
He  should  follow  the  example  of  Christ,  who  refused 
all  civil  dominion ;  the  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds 
of  the  air  their  nest,  he  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 
Let  us  rigidly  hold  the  Pope  to  his  spiritual  duties, 
boldly  oppose  all  his  claims  to  civil  power."  The  third 
said :  — "  The  Pope  calls  himself  the  Servant  of  the 
Servants  of  the  Most  High  ;  his  only  claim  to  tribute 
from  this  realm  is  for  some  service  done ;  but  what  is 
his  service  to  this  realm  ?  Not  spiritual  edification,  but 
draining  away  money  to  enrich  himsejf  and  his  Court, 
showing  favor  and  counsel  to  our  enemies."  The 
fourth :  —  "  The  Pope  claims  to  be  the  suzerain  of  all 
estates  held  by  the  Church  ;  these  estates  held  in  mort- 
main amount  to  one  third  of  the  realm.  There  cannot 
be  two  suzerains ;  the  Pope,  therefore,  for  these  estates, 
is  the  King's  vassal ;  he  has  not  done  homage  for  them ; 
he  may  have  incurred  forfeiture."  The  fifth  was  more 
subtle: — J* If  the  Pope  demands  this  money  as  the 
price  of  King  John's  absolution,  if.  is  flagrant  simony  c 
it  is  an  irreligious  act  to  say,  *  I  will  absolve  you  on 
payment  of  a  certain  annual  tribute;'  but  the  King 
pays  not  this  tax ;  it  is  wrung  from  the  poor  of  the 
realm ;  to  exact  it  is  an  act  of  avarice  rather  than  sal- 
utary punishment.  ,  If  the  Pope  be  lord  of  the  realm, 
he  may  at  any  time  declare  it  forfeited,  and  grant  away 
the  forfeiture."  The  sixth  was  even  more  vigorous  in 
his  retort:  —  "If  the  realm  be  the  Pope's,  what  right 
had  he  to  alienate  it  ?  He  has  fraudulently  sold  it  for 
not  a  fifth  part  of  its  value.  Moreover,. Christ  alone  is 
the  suzerain ;  the  Pope  being  fallible  may  be  in  mortal 
sin.  It  is  better,  as  of  old*  to  hpld  the  realm  immedi- 
ately of  Christ."     The  seventh  boldly  denied  the  right 
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of  John  to  surrender  the  realm:  —  "He  could  not 
grant  it  away  in  his  folly ;  the  whole,  the  Royal  Char- 
ter, signature,  seal,  is  an  absolute  nullity."  Wyclifle 
in  his  own  resolute  vindication  of  resistance  to  the 
Pope's  claim  had  alluded  to  the  peril  which  himself 
incurred  lest  he  should  be  defamed  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  incur  ecclesiastical  censure  and  loss  of  ben- 
efices.1 It  cannot  be  known  how  far  this  act  or  the 
character  of  WyclifFe  influenced  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Rome  in  his  appeal ;  but  after  some  delay 
Canterbury  Hall  was  adjudged  to  the  monks  of  Christ 
Church  ;  Wodehull  was  again  appointed  Master.2 

Just  at  this  juncture  appeared  a  clearer  sign  and  an 
omen  that  the  popular  mind  had  begun  to*.i>.i87i. 
look  with  jealousy  on  the  power  of  hierarchy,  m. 
In  the  Parliament  of  1371  the  Commons  addressed  the 
Crown  with  a  remonstrance  against  the  ap- Parliament  pe- 

#»  ™  .  „  ».       .  .      *itton  against 

pointment  of  Churchmen  to  all  great  dignities  ffiararc&j. 
of  the  State,  and  a  petition  that  laymen  might  be  chosen 
for  those  secular  offices.  The  King  answered  that  he 
would  consult  with  his  Council  on  the  matter.  The 
connection  of  Wycliffe  or  WyclinVs  opinions  with  this 
movement  does  not  appear,  or  how  far  Wycliffe  had  as 
yet  urged  those  principles  which  at  a  later  time  he  ex- 
pressed so  strongly.  The  movement  was  generally 
attributed  to  John  of  Gaunt,  —  to  John  of  Gaunt,  the 
patron  of  Chaucer,  the  protector,  as  will  soon  appear 
of  Wyclifie  against  the  hierarchy.     The  blow  waa 

1  Primo  at  persona,  mea  sic  ad  Romanam  curiam  diffamata,  et  aggravatia 
MMrii  ab  ecdesiasticis  beneficiis  sit  privata.  —  Apud  Lewis,  p.  351,  where 
the  whole  may  be  read  at  length. 

*  Richard  Benger,  who  ought  to  have  stood  as  proctor  for  Wyclifie,  did 
**  appear:  he  was  declared  contumacious.  Judgment  seems  to  have  gone 
•jdefoik. 
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aimed  principally  at  AYilli^ni  of  'Wykehani,  that  n*ag- 
nificent  Prelate,  who  from  the  purveyor  and  architect 
of  the  King  (Wincjsor  owes  its  royal  splendor  to  King 
Edward),  had  becqme  Bishop  of  Winchester*  Chan- 
cellor, and  at  the  head  of  all  affairs  of  State.  The 
blow  was  not  without  effect*  Wykeham  ceased  to  be 
Chancellor ;  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  resigned  the  treaa- 
urership*  In  writings  of  which  the  date  is  doubtful, 
Wycliffe  directly  invejghs  against  fnis  abuse :  —  "  Nei- 
ther prelates  nor  doctors,  priests  nor  deacons,  should 
hold  secular  offices,  that  is  those  of  chancery,  treasury 
privy-seal,  and  other  suck  temporal  offices  in  the  e£ 
chequer ;  neither  be  stewards  of  lands,  nor  stewards  of 
the  hall,  nor  clerks  of  the  kitchen,  nor  clerks  of  ac- 
counts ;  neither  be  occupied  in  any  secular  office  in 
lords'  courts,  more  especially  while  secular  men  are 
sufficient  to  do  such  offices."  In  another  passage  there 
is  a  bitter  and  manifest  allusion  to  Wykeh^m ;  —  "  Ben- 
efices, instead  of  being  bestowed  on  poor  clerks,  are 
heaped  on  a  kitchen  clerk,  or  one  wjs$  iu  building;  cn&i 
ties,  or  in  worldly  business"  * 

Wyeliffe's  position  in  Oxford  was  noi;  lowered  by  his 
WjDiifc  epcpulsipp  from  the  Wardenship  of  Canter- 
atoxfota.  bury  Hall,  He  became  Doctor  Proi^sspr 
of  Divinity ;  that  is,  as  Poctpr  he  had  the  right  of 
delivering  lectures  on  theology.  From  the  public  chair 
he  had  fujl  opportunity  of  promulgating  his  qwu  views ; 

*  Apnd  Vaughan,  i.  312.  See  another  striking  passage  On  the  incom- 
patibility of  such  offices  with  thoughtfulness  about  heavenly  things.  Piers 
Ploughman  is  strong  on  this  grievance;  he  says  of  the  higher  Clergy*  — 

Some  Bcrron  the  Klnge,  and  his  nclver  toiler*, 

Id  the  Checkkere  and  the  ChauDcelrie,  challenging©  his  dtttat, 

Qf  Wardes  and  of  Vfardemotef ,  wayyea  and  strayes. 

Whitaker's  Edition,  p.  *. 
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We  know  not,  how  &r  as  yet  from  tjie  intrepid  antago 
nist  of  the  Mendicants  he  had  become  the  open  ad- 
versary of  the  wealthier  hierarchy ;  how  far  he  had 
departed  from  the  established  creed.  We  know  not 
whether  Wycliffe  had  now  advanced  beyond  Oxford, 
or  Oxford  advanced  as  far  as  Wycliffe.  From  a  man 
of  unimpeachable  morals,  profound  devotion,  undoubted 
sincerity,  vigor,  and  original  eloquence,  much  denun<- 
faation  against  t>he  abuses  of  the  time,  the  enormous 
pride,  wealth,  luxury,  loose  morals,  secular  pursuits  of 
the  higher  Clergy,  might  be  at  once  so  popular  and  so 
true,  that  on,  the  one  hand  a  formidable  host  of  parti- 
sans might  form  themselves  around  the  dauntless  Pro- 
fetqqr,  while  on  the  other  he  might  give  no  hold  for 
specific  charges  either  of  hostility  to  the  Church  or  of 
heretical  pravity.  There  was  a  wide  field  for.  safe 
freedom;  his  enemies  in  condemning  Wycliffe  would 
he  pleading  goUty  to  his  charges. 

The  nomination  of  Wycliffe .  by  the  Crown  as  sec- 
ond in  a  commission  to  treat  with  the  Papal  Legato 
it  Bruges,  m  the  great  questions  at;  issue  between  the 
King  of  JSjigJand  and  the  Pope,  shows  his  growing  im- 
portance, bi$  high  esteem  with  some  person  powerful  in 
Parliament  and  at  Court^  probably  John  of  Gaunt,  and 
strong  confidence  in  his  courage  and  ability.1  That 
the  Pope,  a  Pope  of  the;  hjgb  character  and  rigor  of 
Gregory  2£J„  should  condescend  to  negotiation  on 
such  subjects,  which  he  was  wont  to  decide  by  fulmi- 
nating censures,  was  in  itself  a  sign  of  change,     Jojin 


I  Did  Efhpvd  consider  Wycliffe  to  come  up  to  the  Pope's  description  ol 
tfc»«»hMU<kwv?  The  King  ought  to  send  men  "  claros  scientift  ac  Uu- 
tada  rirtotia,  et  cnnot&  pru4*nti&  pneditos,  cultores  justitta,  sedulosqu* 
tacit  «t  mwtffa  ^elaJoreB,"  —MS.,  B.  AL,  May  1, 1374. 
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Bishop  of  Bangor  and  two  others,  a  Benedictine  monk 
and  a  knight,  appeared  as  Edward's  ambassadors  at 
Avignon.  They  complained  in  no  measured  terms 
of  the  Papal  interference  with  royal  patronage^  of  pro- 
visors  and  reservations,  and  the  citations  of  the  Song's 
subjects  in  the  Court  of  Rome.1  The  Pope,  on  his 
side,  appealed  to  the  notorious  fact,  that  the  Apostolic 
Briefs  were  not  permitted  to  be  published  in  England ; 
that  his  Nuncios  were  not  admitted  to  the  realm,  as  in 
every  other  kingdom  of  the  faithful.  The  meeting  at 
Bruges  was  to  settle  those  differences  by  amicable  con* 
cession;  the  Pope  appointed  the  Bishops  of  Pampelona 
and  Sinigaglia  as  his  ambassadors.9 

During  these  disputes  between  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Pope  throughout  the  reign  of  the  Ed- 
wards, a  third  party  had  begun  to  intervene,  and  with 
increasing  weight.  The  Parliament  were  determined 
and  obstinate  in  their  resistance  to  the  burdens  im- 
posed on  the  kingdom  and  on  the  Clergy  by  the  Papal 
Court ;  and  they  were  strong,  as  representing  the  will 
of  the  nation,  and  sure  that  their  resistance  was  not 
disapproved  by  the  King.  It  was  not  perhaps  the  tax- 
ation of  the  Clergy  to  which  they  were  so  resolutely 
opposed,  so  much  as  the  continual  drain  of  specie, 
which  was  considered  as  the  impoverishment  of  the 
realm,  and  was  as  yet  but  imperfectly  prevented  by 
the  bills  of  exchange,  brought  into  use  chiefly  by  the 

1  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  had  been  cited  to  Avignon  to  answer  for  im- 
peding the  collection  of  the  Pope's  subsidy  from  the  Clergy.  On  this  sub- 
ject the  Pope  was  forced  to  be  bold. 

*  There  are  many  papers  of  Instructions  to  the  Papal  Oonimisidonen. 
The  meeting  whs  appointed  for  St  John  Baptist's  Day,  1874,  by  different 
adjournments  postponed  to  Easter,  1375.  It  took  place  in  July.  All  suita 
in  the  mean  time  were  suspended  in  the  Papal  as  in  the  King's  courts. 
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Lombard  and  Italian  bankers.1     The  old  grievance* 
too,  still  offended  the  whole  realm,  the  Clergy  as  well 
at  the  people— die  possession  of  so  many  of  the  most 
wealthy  benefices   by  foreigners,  some  of  whom   had 
never  entered  the  kingdom,  some  but  for  a  short  time 
most  were  uMoquainted   with   the   language  of  the 
country.     These  revenues  in  hard  ifroney  were  trans- 
mitted to  Borne  or  to  Avignon*  to  be  spent  on  tbe  lux- 
uries of  Cardinals  or  Papal  favorites.    Parliament  with 
one  iiidignant  voice  declared  the  surrender  of  the  realm 
by  John  null  and  void,  as  without  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament, and  contrary  to  the  King's  coroiiatidh  oath* 
Both  estates,  Lords  and  Commons,- asserted  their*  deter- 
mination to  stand  by  the  King  against  the  usurpation* 
of  the  Pope*3    Parliament  was  as  resolute*  against  thti 
ether  abuse.     The  first  Statute  of  Provisors  had  been? 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward   L*      Twice1  already 
m  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  was  this  Taw  reenacW 
with  penalties  rising  one  above  another  in  severity. 
It  was  declared  that  the  Court  of  Rome  could  pre- 
sent to  no  bishopric  or  benefice  in  England.     Who- 
ever disturbed  a  patron  in  the  presentation  to  a  living 
suffered  fine  and  ransom  to  the  King,  and  was  impris- 
oned till  he  renounced  the  provision.    To  cite  the  King 
to  appear  in  the  Court  of  Rome  was  highly  penal.* 
Yet  ten  years  after  arose  new  complaints,  *j>.  i*». 
embodied  in  an  address  of  the  Commons  to  the  King 
on  the  subject  of  provisions  and  first-fruits.     The  King 

1  Fimi  the  Papal  Letters  (MS-,  B.  M.)  may  be  gleaned  many  curious  par- 
tieaUw  about  the  agency  of  these  bankers,  Siennese  and  Florentines. 

'tttaBdw.m.    Wackstone,  iv.  c  S,  from  Seidell. 

**KkEdw.I. 

*  %*  tidw.  IIL  (1361);  27th  Edw.  III.  (U53);  S8th  fidw.  IIL  (lS0t>| 
Blackstone.  ii.  c.  viii. 

vol.  vii.  24 
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answered  that  negotiations  were  proceeding  with  the 
Pope  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of  these  claims,  that  a 
commission  of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  had  been  already 
sent  to  Gregory  XI.  —  a  Pope  whose  character  com- 
manded respect  —  in  Avignon.1  The  new  commission, 
in  which  Wycliffe  was  named,  proceeded  in  the  next 
year  to  meet  the  Papal  Legates  at  Bruges. 

Wycliffe  was  at  Bruges  not  quite  two  months.2    The 
wyotttb  oom.  result  of  the  conference  was  reported  to  Avig- 
non.     If  the  discussion  at  Bruges  had  any 


effect  on  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  nothing  could 
be  finally  determined  but  by  the  Pope  himself.  A 
kind  of  compact  was  at  length  made,  rather  a  suspen- 
a-ikiot*.  sion  of  arms  than  a  definitive  peace*  The 
Pope  revoked  all  the  reservations  made  by  Urban  V., 
his  predecessor,  which  had  not  taken  effect.  He  con- 
firmed the  nomination  of  all  presented  by  the  King 
without  firsfrfruits.     The  benefices  held  by  the  Cardi- 

1  The  milder,  it  might  almost  be  said  the  meek,  tone  of  Gregory  XI* 
singularly  contrasts  with  that  of  his  predecessors.  The  Archbishopric  of 
York  was  a  Papal  reservation.  On  the  vacancy  the  Chapter  (foraam  ignari 
of  this)  elected  Alexander  Neville.  The  Pope  has  the  judgment  to  cede 
the  point,  though  he  still  asserts  his  right  He  annuls  the  proceedings  of 
(he  Chapter,  but  nominates  Alexander  (April  14, 1974).  He  presents  his 
nephew,  Adhemar  de  Rupe,  Provost  of  St.  Saviour's  in  Utrecht,  to  tfca 
much-coveted  Archdeaconry  of  Canterbury  as  a  reserve.  But  his  letter  to 
the  King  is  no  stern  dictate ;  it  is  a  prayer  for  the  royal  favor,  which  is 
most  powerful  In  such  affairs  (1374).  A  year  after  he  writes  to  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  to  install  his  nephew  (Sept.  30  1*7*)-  Then  m  a  very  cu- 
rious letter  addressed  to  William  de  Lucumer  (qu.  Ix>rd  Latimer)  on  the 
imprisonment  of  Roger  de  Bcaufbrt  and  another  nephew  of  his  own,  John 
de  Rupe.  He  does  not  peremptorily  order  their  release,  but  complains  that 
they  are  ignomlniously  treated,  u  prater  morera'erga  nobiles,"  and  only 
implores  more  gentle  usage  in  their  behalf.  —  May,  1370. 

2  The  accounts  in  the  Exchequer  show  that  Wycliffe  was  absent  from 
July  27  to  Sept.  14, 1375.  He  received  60/.  for  his  expenses  at  30  shillings 
a  day:  for  passage  50*.,  for  re-passage  43s.,  dd.  quoted  in  Preiaoe  to  Wyo> 
linVs  Bible,  Oxford,  p.  vii. 
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nab  were  made  liable  to  the  repairs  of  the  Church  and 
the  buildings  belonging  thereunto.  He  quashed  all  the 
causes  pending  in  his  courts  on  the  subject  of  Provi- 
sory On  his  side  the  King  remitted  all  the  fines  in- 
curred under  the  three  Statutes  of  Provisors.  Thus 
each  might  seem  to  await  better  times  to  renew  his 
daim.  The  Pope  surrendered  no  right  of  future  res- 
ervation or  provision.1  The  prohibitory  Statutes*  with 
all  their  formidable  penalties,  remained  unrepealed.8 

Whatever  were  Wyeiiffe's  services  at  Bruges,  or 
his  actions,  they  did  not  pass  unrewarded.  He  had 
already  exchanged  the  Rectory  of  Fylingham  (in  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Stowe,  Diocese  of  Lincoln)  for  that 
of  Ludgershall,  nearer  to  Oxford.  He  now  received 
from  the  Crown  the  Prebend  of  Aust  in  Worcester, 
and  the  Rectory,  which  he  occupied  till  his  death,  of 
Lutterworth. 

Daring  the  last  two  years  of  Edward  III.'s  reign, 
the  sad  and  gloomy  close  of  that  reign  of  splendor  and 
glory,9  there  is  a  strange  collision  and  confusion  of 
religious  and  political  interests,  from  which  John  Wye- 
liffe  emerges,  now  a  dangerous  and  dreaded  heresi- 
arch.  The  Good  Parliament  is  ejecting  from  the 
administration  John  of  Gaunt,  the  favorer  of  the  new 
opinions,  and  filling  the  council  of  the  King  with  High 

1  Yet  both  the  archbishoprics,  the  bishoprics,  and  rich  abbeys  continued 
ftequtntly  to  be  nominated  to  by  the  Pope.  He  ceused  only  in  general  to 
promote  foreigners!  *.  e.  eodem  anno  Papa  transhilit  dominum  Thomas 
Anadel,  Epfec  Bliea>  ad  Archiepiaoop,  Eborac  Alexandre  Neville  prodi* 
tercet  susurrone  translato  ad  Episcop.  St.  Andreas  in  Scotia*  —  Walsing- 
km,33«. 

1  hi  the  year  1890  (Rich.  II.  15)  the  Common*  extorted  the  renewal  of 
(W  Statnte  of  Provisors  in  the  strongest  terms. 

*  "  And  Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  Solitude  behind.1* 

Ghat. 
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Churchmen ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  presenting  petition* 
against  the  abuse  of  the  Papal  power,  such  as  might 
b»ve  been  drawn  by  Wycliffe  himself.    WyclifFe  ia  ar- 
raigned for  perilous  doctrines  before  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don,, openly  protected  by  John  of  Gaunt.     John  of 
Gaunt  is  almost  the  victim  of  popular  fury,  which  m  a 
short  time  after  appears  as  violently  espousing  the  cause, 
ef  Wycliffe-     It  may  not  be  impossible  to  find  the  elua 
to  guidb  us  through  this  intricate  labyrinth.   .  The  na- 
tion, now  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  con- 
stitution represented  by  the.  House  of  Commons,,  waa 
undep   the  influence  of  two  strong   passions.      The 
strongest  and  the  predominant  was  that  of  deep  at- 
tachment and  veneration  for  the  Blacjk  Prince,  the 
chivalrous  hero  of  the  French  vr&ra*     The  only  blot  oo 
his  ftqnq  was  his  cruelty1  in  those  ware,  to  them  no 
way  odious.    The  Black  Prince  had  led  a  King  eaptivq 
through  the  streets  of  London ;  he  had  not  only  glutted 
the  English  pride  with  glory,  he  had  won?  all  hearts  by 
his  aflabflity,  his  generous,  gracious  and  noble  demean- 
or.   He  was<  the  model  of  perfect  chivalry*    The  love 
of  the  Black  Prince  became  jealousy,  almost  hatred,  of 
John,  of  Gaunt,  supposed  to  be  his  rival.     The  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  while  they  were  trembling  with  too  well* 
grounded  apprehensions  for  the  waning  life  of  their 
idol,  was  thought  to  be  brooding  over  more  sinister 
schemes  of  ambition.     Their  second  passion  was  the 
old  steady  determination  to  emancipate  the  realm  from 
the  abases  of  the  Papal  power,  with  some  growing  jeal- 
ousy of  the  native  hierarchy. 

Edward  ILL   was  almost  in  his  dotage,  absolutely 
governed,  it  was  believed,  by  John  of  Gaunt,  by  Lati* 

1  The  barbarous  massacre  at  Limoges. 
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mer  his  partisan  the  Lord  'Chancellor,  and  by  Alice 
Ferrers,  who  had  not  only  infatuated  the  old  man  as  a 
mistress,  bat  was  accused  of  having  bewitched  him  by 
forbidden  sorceries.  Dark  rumors  were  abroad  that 
John  of  Gaunt  designed  to  supplant  the  young  Richard 
of  Bordeaux  on  the  demise  of  his  father.  So  much 
was  he  hated  that  credence  was  given  to  a  wild  story 
(attributed,  felsrfy  no  doubt,  to  WilEam  of  Wykeham) 
that  John  of  'Gaunt  was  but  a  supposititious  child,  th* 
son  of  a  Flemish  woman,  substituted  in  the  place -of  a 
dead  daughter  of  die  King.  The  Black  Prince,  siwk* 
mg  into  mortal  languor,  seemed  to  rally  with  a  father's 
energy  to  maintain  the  imperilled  rights  of  his  infant 
sob.  iht  his  party  were  the  powerful  Churchmen, 
Courtenay  Bishop  of  London,  and  Wykeham  of  Win- 
chester. Bet  the  most  intrepid  and  useful  partisan  was 
Peter  de  la  Mare,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons* 
De  la  Mare  was  steward  of  the  Eari  of  March,  who 
had  married  -the  daughter  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Ckrenoe, 
the  second  (deceased)  mm  of  Edward  IIL  From  *tbe 
Eari  of  March  Bprang  the  House  of  York,  hereafter 
to  wrest  the  crown  from  the  Lancastrian  lineage  of 
John  «f  (Gaunt.  Parliament,  for  the  first  TheQood 
time  led  by  the  Commons,  demanded  the  *"**«*• 
riinmJMril  of  the  King's  aaVisers  (against  whose  maiid* 
ministration  of  the  TeaJm  they  presented  grievous  com- 
plaints),  and  that  tdn  or  twelve  Prelates  and  Peers 
nhnnM  be  called  to  the  royal  Council.'  At  the  head  of 
this  Council  wererthe  Ohurcfaroen,  fthe  Archbishop -of 
Canterbury,  tb6  Bishops  of  Loudon  and  Winchester. 
He  atw  Conned  assumed  its  powers.1  Latimer,  John 
Lord  Neville,  Sir  Richard  Stafford,  were  ignominiously 

1  flee  in  Lowth't  William  of  Wykeham  the  names  of  the  < 
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dismissed ;  Alice  Perrers  was  prohibited,  under  pain  ot 
forfeiture  and  banishment,  from  approaching  the  Court 
Popular  sympathy  denominated  this  Parliament  "  the 
Good  Parliament,"  But  these  political  measures  were 
not  their  only  acts.  A  petition  was  presented  from 
which  it  might  seem  that  in  their  view  the  Statutes  of 
Provisors  had  been  altogether  inefficient.  The  taxes 
paid  to  the  Church  of  Rome  amounted,  they  averred, 
to  "  five  times  as  much  as  those  levied  by  the  King ; 
the  Pope  disposed  of  the  same  bishoprics  by  reservations 
four  or  five  times,  and  received  each  time  the  first- 
fruits."  x  "  The  brokers  of  the  sinful  city  of  Rome 
promoted  for  money  unlearned  and  unworthy  caitifis 
to  benefices  of  the  value  of  a  thousand  mark*,  while 
the  poor  and  learned  hardly  obtain  one  of  twenty.  So 
decays  sound  learning.  They  present '  aliens,  who 
neither  see  nor  care  to  see  their  parishioners,  despise 
God's  service,  convey  away  the  treasure  of  the  realm, 
and  are  worse  than  Jews  or  Saracens.  God  gave  his 
sheep  to  the  Pope  to  be  pastured,  not  ehorn  and  shaven ; 
lay  patrons  are  by  his  example  urged  to  sell  their  bene- 
fices to  mere  brutes,  as  Christ  was  sold  to  the  Jews. 
The  Pope's  revenue  from  England  alone  is  larger  than 
that  of  any  prince  in  Christendom.  The  Pope's  col- 
lector and  other  strangers  have  an  office  in  London, 
from  whence  are  betrayed  the  secrets  of  the  realm  ;  the 
collector  remits  yearly  to  the « Pope  '20,000  marks, 
sometimes  mote."  '  The  Commons  insist  on  the  imme* 
diate  discharge  of  these  traitorous  and  dangerous  stran- 
gers. They  appear  to  adopt  a  return  made  of  the 
Crown  Benefices  held  by  aliens.     The  Cardinal  of  St 

l  8ee  the  petition  in  the  Parliamentary  History.    Compare  it  with  Wy» 
Uffe'i  Tfawa. 
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Sabina  held  the  Deanery  of  Lichfield  with  annexed 
Prebends,  worth  580  marks  and  202. ;  the.  Cardinal  of 
St.  Prassede  had  for  twenty-sbc  years  held  the  Deanery 
of  Salisbury,  which  he  never  saw,  worth  254tf  a.ud 
many  valuable  benefices  annexed  to  it ;  the  Cardinal 
of  St.  Angelo  the  Deanery  of  York,  worth  4002.,  ^itfi 
many  other  Prebends ;  others  were  Archdeacons  of 
Canterbury  (the  richest  benefice  in  England  after  the 
Bishoprics),  of  Suffolk,  of  York,  of  Durham;  others 
possessed  Prebends  and  various  preferments.  They 
received  besides  that  the  20,000  marks  fc  year*1 

The  remedies  the  Commons  proposed  were, the  re- 
enactment  and  enforcement  .of  the  Statute  of  Pjrovisors 
with  the  utmost  rigor*  They  demanded  that  no  for- 
eign proctor  or  collector  of  the  Pope  should  be  permit- 
ted to  remain  in  England  under  pain  of  life  and  Uo*b ; 
any  Englishman  residing  at  .Rome  in  such  office  to  be 
liable  to  the  same  penalty. 

The  Good  Parliament  was  dissolved ;  before  its  dis- 
solution the  Black  Prince  had  died*  John  of  jurists. 
Gaunt  resumed  the  administration.  The.  Council  was 
ignominiously  dismissed  Alice ,  Perters  was  by  the 
bedside  of  the  King,  now  worn  out  with  age,  jrifinni^y, 
and  sorrow.  The  Earl  of  March, was  ordered  to  Cal- 
ais, under  the  honorable  pretext  of  surveying  the*  castle 
and  town.  He  Surrendered  the  office  of  Earl  Marshal, 
by  which  John  trf  Gaunt  bought  the  support  of  the 
Lord  Percy,  one  of.  the  Council.  Peter  de  la  Mare 
was  committed  prisoner  to  Nottingham  Castle.  Wil- 
liam of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  wmfam  # 
was  impeached   on   eight  articles  of  malad-  wykehMn- 

1  The  report,  which  m  very  curious  aod  interesting  tp  ecqtosiastwl  *utf- 
,  if  in  Fox,  i.  p.  660.  -  .-, 
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♦ministration,  amounting  to  treason,  or  misprision  of 
treason.*  The  temporalities  of  the  see  were  seised  into 
the  hands  of  the  King.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester 
was  excepted  from  an  act  of  grace  issued  on  account 
of  the  Jubilee,  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward.  At  a  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament,  as  a 
farther  indignity  (his  temporalities  being  escheated), 
no  writ  was  issued  to  Wykeham  as  a  peer.  But  he  was 
summoned  to  Convocation.  In  Convocation,  WiJbam 
Courtenay,  Bishop  of  London,  pose  and  moved  that  np 
subsidy  should  be  granted  till  justice  was  done  to  the 
Bidhop  of  Winchester.  The  Convocation  took  the 
affidr  up  with  a  high  hand.  It  was  an  infringement  on 
the  jurisdiction  of  Holy  Church.  The  King,  or  rather 
the  King's  Court,  treated  remonstrance  and  petition 
wkh  contempt.  The  timid  Archbishop  Whittlesey 
tried  in  vain  to  mediate.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester 
came  to  his  palace  in  Southward,  apd  took  his  seat  in 
**.  is.  Convocation  wkh  loud  applause.  Parliament 
MMraka  was  dissolved,  as  well  as  Convocation,  with- 
out any  reconciliation.  The  King,  under  the  influence! 
of  John  of  <3aunt,  attempted  to  divert  the  popular 
•mind  by  granting  the  temporalities  of  Winchester  to 
Richard  of  Bordeaux,  now  Ptinoe  of  Wales  and  pro- 
claimed heir-apparent  to  the  Crown. 

But  before  the  death  of  Edward,  almost  hi*  last  act,* 
Death  or  whether  to  propitiate  Heaven,  or  still  but  as 
******  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  otbetm, 
was  the  restitution  of  these  temporalities  to  die  Bishop 
of  Winchester.*   It  was  under  a  condition  wfoidh 


i  Lowth,  p.  118. 

*  June  IS.    King  Edward  died  June  21. 
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the  vast  opulence  of  that  Prelate.  He  was  to  furnish 
three  *  ships  of  war,  with  fifty  xnen~at>-arine  mid  fifty 
archers  for  a  quarter  of  a  year,  at  the  wages  paid  by 
the  King ;  if  the  .expedition  was  not  undertaken,  the 
amount  which  this  army  would  cost*1 

Wycliflfe,  exactly  at  this  time,,  between  4he  dissolur 
tion  of  the  last  Parliament  and  tjhe  death  wjcm* *» 
of  the  King,  appears  summoned  to  answer  SL  iW'** 
•ft  St.  Paul's  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
sad  fhe  Bishop  of  London,  for  opinions  deserving 
eoclesiartncsj  censure.     Of  the  specific  charges  on  this 
occasion  Bathing  is  fanewa  ;  though  jthey  wty  be  con- 
jectored  from  those  submitted  to  the  Pope,  and  after- 
wards bcooght  against  him  by  .the  Papal  mandate). 
WydhTe  stood  before  the  tribunal,  but  not  alone.     He 
was  accompanied  by  John  of  Gaunt  and  the  Lord 
Percy,  now  Earl  Marshal.     There  was  an  iniinensja 
tibwng  to  witness  jthis  exciting  spectacle;  Wycliffe 
oooU  not  make  itis  way  through.     The  Earl   Mar- 
shal assumed  :tbe  authority  of  his  office  to  oorapej  tUe 
crowd,  to  recede.    The  $ishqp  of  London,  no  doubt  in- 
c&gnaat  at  the  unlookedrfor  appearance  of  the  Nobles, 
restated  this  /epceffejse  of  Itlie  Earl  Marshal's  power  yi 
his  church.      He  haughtily  <U*4*red  that  if  he  had 
knesm  bow  Percy  would  act,  he  would  have  inhib- 
ited his  antoaaee  iftto  the  Cathedral.    The  Puke  of 
Idmotrtwr  in  his  pride  rejoined  that,  despite  the  $ishpp, 
the  Ear)  Marshal  would  Use  the  authority  necessary 
ta  maintain  order,     T&ey  neaehed  with  diflfcujty  tfce 
Court  in  the  Lady  Chapel.     The  Earl    Marshal   de- 
manded a  seat  far  Wyeliffe*    "  He  had  jn*ny  things 
to  answer,  he  needed  a  soft  seat."    u  It  is  contrary," 

i  Lowth,  p.  146. 
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answered  Courtenay,  "  to  law  and  reason  that  one 
cited  before  his  Ordinary  should  be  seated/'  Fierce 
Words  ensued  between  the  Earl  Marshal  and  the 
Bishop.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster  taunted  the  family 
pride  of  Courtenay.  The  Bishop  replied  with  specious 
humility,  "  that  he  trusted  not  in  man,  but  in  God 
alone,  who  would  give  him  boldness  to  speak  the 
truth."  Lancaster  was  overheard,  or  thought  to  be 
overheard,  as  if  he  threatened  to  drag  the  Bisliop  out 
of  the  church  by  the  hair  of  hi  head*  The  populace 
were  inflamed  by  the  insult  to  the  Bishop,  the  insult 
to  the  City  of  London.  The  privileges  of  the  City 
were  supposed  to  be  menaced  by  thfe  Earl  Marshal's 
assumption  of  authority  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Lord  Mayor.1  A  wild  tumult  began.  The  proceed- 
ings were  broken  up :  Wycliffe,  who  all  along  had 
stood  silent,  retired.  Lancaster  and  the  Earl  Marshal 
had  doubtless  sufficient  force  to  protect  their  perrons. 
But  throughout  the  City  the  populace  arose ;  they  afc- 

f  tacked  John  of  Gaunt's  magnificent  pal&te^the  Savoy ; 

"his  arms  were  reversed  like  those  of  a  traitor.      The 

<  palace,  but  for  the  Bishop  of  London,  would  have  been 
burned  down.  A  luckless  clergyman*  mistaken  for  the 
Earl  Marshal,  was  brutally  murdered.    The  Duke  fled 

'  to  Kennington,  where  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  re- 
siding with  her  young  son.  The  rioters  were  appeased 
by  a  message  from  the  Princess  t  but  they  demanded 
that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Peter  de  la  Mare 
should  have  their  fair  and  immediate  inquest,  before 

1  Lancaster  was  afterwards  accused  of  a  design  to  abolish  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  to  appoint  a  oaptain  under  the  Grown ;  and  lhat  this  Bad  Mar- 
T  ahaTa  power  should  be  current  in  the  City  m  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom.   Lancaster  did  turn  out  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  and  appoint 
ethers 
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their  peers,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  had.  It  is 
difficult  not  to  trace  some  latent  though  obscure  con- 
nection between  the  persecution  of  William  of  Wyke- 
ham  and  the  proceedings  against  John  Wycliffe.1  It 
was  the  inevitable  collision  between  the  old  and  the 
new  opinions.  Wykehanj,  the  splendid,  munificent,  in 
character  blameless  Prelate,  was  wise  enough  to  devote 
bis  vast  riches  to  the  promotion  of  learning,  and  by 
the  foundation  of  noble  colleges,  was  striving  to  con- 
tinue the  spell  of  the  hierarchical  power  over  the 
human  mind.  Wycliffe,  seeing  the  more  common 
abuse  of  that  wealth  by  Prelates  of  baser  and  more 
sordid  worldliness,  -sought  the  interests  of  Christ's  re- 
ligion in  the  depression,  in  the  abrogation,  of  the 
medieval  hierarchy*  The  religions  annals  of  Eng- 
land may  well  be  proud  of  both. 

The  accession  of  Richard  II.  shook  the  overweening 
power  of  John  of  Gaunt.  The  first  act  under  the 
new  reign  was  the  foil  and  ample  pardon  of  Wyke- 
iam,  hurried  through,  under  the  Privy  Seal,  with  the 
•utmost  despatch.  Peter  de  la  Mare  was  released  from 
Nottingham  Castle;  Lancaster  condescended  to  pay 
humble  court  to.  the  City  of  London.  Henceforth, 
John  of  Gaunt  is  the  less  avowed  and  open  supporter 
of  Wycliffe.  I£  indeed,  John  of  Gaunt  had  any  rfeal 
lore  of  Christian  liberty  and  truth,  he  had  greater 
love  of  power.  Yet  on  the  accession  of  Richard  ap- 
pears the  same  conflict  of  opinions  as  under  the  Good 
Parliament*  The  King's  Ministers  and  his  Parlia- 
ment looked  with  greedy  eyes  on  a  considerable  treas- 
ure levied  oil  the  realm,  which  they  knew  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Pope's  agents  or  bankers.     They 

l  Lewis,  p.  81.    Stowe's  Chronicle. 
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determined  to  seize  it  and  appropriate  it  to  the  public 
-service.  But  they  were  desirous  to  obtain  legal  sanc- 
tion 4br  this  course.  It  is  probable  that  among  the 
authorities  to  which  they  appealed  was  the  University 
of  Oxford.  It  was  either  the  function,  or  imposed  on. 
Wycliffe  by  the  University,  or  he  was  chosen  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Crown,  well  knowing  the  bias  of 
bis  opinions,  to  frame  the  answer.  In  that  answer,  as 
-might  be  expected,  be  declared  boldly  that  the  neces- 
sities of  the  nation  have  the  first  and  paramount  claim 
to  all  moneys  raised  within  the  realm.  He  sheltered, 
himself  with  much  ingenuity  under  the  aH-venetwte4 
name  of  St.  Bernard,  -and  was  not  <sorny  to  hav*  the 
opportunity  of  publicly  proclaiming  the  opinion  of 
that  Sarinti,  that  Eugenius  111.  coeld  pretend  to  no 
secular  dominion  as  the  successor  of  6t  Peter/ 

Information  during  this  interval  had  been  hiA  at 
Popeordere  Avignon  against  the  opinions  <*f  WyeHfet. 
jpE^  The  Pope,  <3*egory  XI.,  despatched  hie  Bulk 
^  -to  England :  three  -addressed  to  the  Arct- 
btshop  of  Canterbury  Simon  of  Sudbury  and  ffther 
Bishops ;  one  to  the  King ;  one  to  the  University-  of 
•Oxford,  commanding  inqtury  into  the  erroneous  doe- 
trines  of  Wyeftflfe.  The  Prelates  are  to  investigate  the 
truth  of  the  allegations  ;  if  true  to  commit  to  j*il  and 
obtain  the  confession  of  Wyctlflfe,  and  to  transmit  the 
same  to  Rome.  Should  they  not  be  able  to  apprehend 
him,  they  are  to  eke  him  to  appear  befepe  the  Pope. 
The  King  is  exhorted  to  render  all  assistance  to  the 
aforesaid  Prelates.  The  University  of  Grford  is  com- 
manded to  prohibit  the  teaohing  any  of  the  doctrines 
promulgated  by  WycMe  in  his  detestable  madness,  to 

1  Fox,  i.  384. 
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apprehend  him  and  to  deliver  him  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  Uni- 
versity treated  the  Bull  hardly  with  cold  respect ;  they 
debated  whether  they  should  receive  it :  so  far  they 
condescended,  but  for  the  execution  of  its  mandate 
they  took  no  measures  whatever.  The  opinions  charged 
•gainst  Wycliflfe  were  entirely  against  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  as  yet  he  is  not  accused  of  departing  from  the 
creed  of  the  Church ;  they  are  the  opinions  of  Mar* 
mImb  of  Padua  and  John  of  Gandtm,  the  defenders 
of  the  temporal  monarchy  against  the  Pope ;  they  are 
denounced  as  subversive  of  civil  as  of  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

The  Archbishop,  Sudbury*  wrote-  to  die  Chancellor 
of  Oxford  to  cite  John  WycEflfe  to  appear  in  the  Chuneh 
tf  St  Paul  to  answer  for  bis-  errors  Wycliflb  wyrttflb  at 
appeared;  not  at  St.  PauVs*  but  at  Lambeth.; Umbrtfc' 
He  had  no  longer  Lancaster  and  the  Earl  Marshal  at 
his  side,  but  a  more  formidable  array  of  partisans,  the 
populace.  Among  these  were  citizens  of  London,  now 
Hat  their  privileges  were  not  threatened,  on  the  side  of 
the  Refottner,1  They  forced  their  way  into  the  chapel , 
their  menacing  look*  and  gestures,  affrighted  the  Prel- 
ates. In  the  midst  of  their  alarm  arrived  Sir  Lewis 
Clifford,  in  the  name  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  new  at 
the  head  of  the  administration,  prohibiting  the  Bishops 
from  any  further  proceeding  against  Wycliffe.    The  in- 

*  There  is  a  lingular  instance  of  the  progress  of  WyctiftV  8  opinions.  The 
Mayor  of  London,  John  of  Northampton,  like  his  puritanical  successors  in 
liter  days,  to  the  great  disparagement  of  the  clergy,  took  the  morals  of  the 
City  under  his  own  care.  He  arrested  a  number  of  loose  women,  cut  off 
their  hair,  and  exposed  them  to  pabtio  derision,  openly  asserting  that  he 
wis  compelled  to  this  act  of  authority  by  the  remissness  of  the  clergy, 
who  for  money  would  connive  at  any  debauchery,  and  even  sell  licenses 
far  incestuous  marriages.  —  Fox,  wt  supra. 
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dignant  historian  is  bitter  upon  their  weakness.  "  They 
arere  as  reeds  shaken  by  the  wind,  became  soft  as  oil  in 
their  speech,  to  the  discredit  of  their  own  dignity  and 
the  degradation  of  the  Church.  Panic-stricken  they 
were,  as  men  that  hear  not,  as  those  in  whose  month  is 
no  reproof."1 

Eighteen  articles  had  been  exhibited,  probably  sent 
(torn  England  to  the  Pope,  by  the  Pope  back  to  Eng- 
land, as  the  definite  charges  against  the  Reformer. 
Wycliffe  drew  up  three  replies  to  these  articles*  One 
he  delivered  to  the  Papal  Delegates;  one  more  brief 
was  intended,  it  should  seem,  for  general  circulation. 
The  third  was  in  Latin,  a  fierce  recrimination  on  * 
nameless  assailant,  whom  be  calls  the  "  motley  doctor." 
The  first  and  the  more  full  is  calm,  cautious,  guarded  ; 
yet  on  some  of  the  more  momentous  questions  signif- 
icant enough.  To  the  first  five  charges,  which  turn  on 
subtile  and  scholastic  points  (Wycliffe  was  no  contemp- 
tible Schoolman),  he  is  subtile  and  scholastic  In  the 
later  articles  two  great  principles  transpire  without  dis- 
guise :  1,  That  the  property  of  the  Church  k  not  inal- 
ienable, indefeasible,  but  may  be  forfeited  if  it  be  not 
applied  to  its  proper  use,  and  that  it  is  for  the  temporal 
power  to  enforce  that  forfeiture ;  2,  That  spiritual 
powers,  of  censure,  excommunication*  absolution,  are 
not  absolute  and  unconditional,  but  depend  for  their 
validity,  and  will  be  ratified  by  God,  only  if  uttered  or 
promulgated  in  strict  conformity  with  the  law  of  God. 
Wycliffe  declares  his  resolution  by  God's  grace  to  be  a 
sincere  churchman,  he1  by  no  means  declines  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Church ;  he  is  prepared  to  deliver  his 
opinions  in  writing,  he  is  ready  to  defend  them  to  death. 
iw* 
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They  are  formed  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  from: 
holy  doctors ;  if  they  are  proved  adverse  to  the  faith 
he  is  ready  and  willing  to  retract  them.1  Nothing  fur- 
ther was  done,  beyond  an  injunction  to  WyclifFe  to 
keep  silence,  lost  he  should  mislead  the  ignorant. 

The  death  of  Pope  Gregory  XL,  as  it  annulled  the 
authority  held  by  the  Prelates,  estopped  all  further 
proceedings*  The  Schism  which  followed  was  not 
likely  to  reestablish  the  awe  of  the  Pope  in  mind* 
which  had  either  shaken  it  off,  or  were  ready  to  shake 
it  off.  Wycliflfe  sent  out  a  tract  on  the  Schism  of  the 
Church. 

Wycliffe  is  now  the  head  of  a  sect ;  he  becomes  more 
and  more  the  antagonist. of  the  hierarchy;  as  wycllfflu 
yet  only  of  the  higher  and  wealthier  dignita-  ******•' 
ries,  more  immediately  threatened   by  his  democratic 
views  as  to  thtir  temporalities ;  and  of  the  rAore  saga- 
cious divines,  who  might  discern  how  rapidly  and  how 
far  such  a  mind,  once  released  from  the  yoke  of  the 
indent  theology,  would  break  loose  from  the  established 
opinions.     Hq  appears  not  as  yet  to  be  an  object  of' 
alarm  or  unpopularity  with  the  lower  clergy ;  Oxford 
has  not  repudiated  him.     But  he  is  now  organizing  a 
kind  of  Order  of  his  own,  who  travel  through  the  land, 
preaching,  where  favored  by  the  clergy,  in  the  churches, 
elsewhere  in  the  highways  and  market-places.     These 
itinerant  teachers  vied  with  and  supplanted  the  Mendi* 
cunt  Orders  in  popularity.     How  they  were  maintained 

1  Dr.  Lingard  and  Dr.  Vaughan  differ  as  to  the  time  of  publication  of 
ttae  writings.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  certain  evidence  on  tne 
pint;  nor  U  it  material.  The  more  violent  was  a  polemic  and  personal 
**■* »  foe  other  a  calm  and  deliberate  reply  before  a  public  judicature.  I 
***  bo  evasion  or  timidity,  nothing  beyond  ordinary  discretion,  in  Wye- 
^•conduct. 
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appears  not;  probably  they  were  content  with  hospita- 
ble entertainment,  witfti  food  and  lodging.    Such  was 
the  distinction  drawn  by  Wyclifie  between  our  Lonl 
and   his*  Apostles  and  the  sturdy  beggars  when  he* 
anathematized,  and-  whose    mode  of  eatactieti   is   so 
hamftroosly  described  by  Chancer.     There  is  always 
a  depth  of  latent  religiousness  in'  the  heart  of  the  cam-' 
mon  people^  and  these  men  spoke  witlh  simplicity  and 
earnestness  the  plainer  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  fcke  Ver- 
nacular tongue;     The  novelty,  and  no  doubty  the  bold- 
attacks  on  the  clergy,  aa  well  .aa  the-  attfuhaess  of  the 
truths  now  first  presented  in  their  naked  form  of.  Wordsv 
shook,  thrilled,  uithrailed  the  foals'  of  men,  most  of 
whom  were  entirely  without  instruction^  the  best  c6hk*. 
tent  with  tW  symbolic  teaching  of  the  ritual. 

Wycliflfe  has  now  at  least  begun  his  great  work,  tke 
Trtnrtation  Complete  English  Version  of  the  SeripUureey 
orscriptmre.  ^  ^  fofo  worjfi  p^ee^  it  mora  entirely 

engrosses  his  mind,  and  assumes  its  place  aa  the  sold' 
authority  for  religious  belief.  It  must  havfe  been  seafe» 
out  and  widely  promulgated  in  different  portions,  or  it 
eould  not,  before  the  days  of  printing;  have  become  ao 
familiar  to  the  popular  mind  as  to  give  ground  to  the 
bitter  complaint'  of  one  of  Wycliffe'g  adversaries,  that 
laymen  and  women  who  coutd  read  were/  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  Scripture  than  the  most  lettered- and 
intelligent  of  the  Clergy „a 

But  as  Wycliffe  advanced  in  more  exclusive  devotion 
to  the  Sacred  Writings,  as  by  his  own  work  of  transla- 
tion x  and  the  translations  of  his  coadjutors,  he  became 

l "  Unde1  per  ipaura  fit  vulgare  et  magis  apertum  Wicia  at  matieribua 
legere  seientibtiB,  qteara  autet  ease  cleric**  adftoodum  litenUia  at  bane  uatelU- 
geulibua."  — Knighton,  p.  2644. 
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More  folly  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  he  began  to 
question  not  (Ally  the  power  of  tht  Pope  and  of  the 
Hierarchy,  but  aome  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
He  is  now  examining  and  rejecting  with  deliberate 
determination  the  materialism  of  the  vulgar  Transah- 
rtantiation.  He  is  beteome  not  merely  a  dreaded  and 
dangerbos  Reformer,  bat,  according  to  the  dominant 
creeds  a  daring  and  detested  hereaiarch.  It  might 
almost  aeem  that  Rone  Was  in  the  conspiracy  against 
her  own  power  and  sacred  authority,  "  Tfm  ve*y 
yau\"  Writes  WaMngham  (a  high  Papist,  who  not  the 
few  dweUfc  with  honest  energy  on  the  venality  of  the 
Gooirt  of  Rome)*  u  came  die  Cardinal  di  St.  Prassede 
into  England^  to  treat  of  the  marriage  of  the  Em- 
peror's sister  with  the  King,  send  to  drain  the  realm  of 
its  wealth.  The  whole  kingdom  poured  out  to  him, 
for  there  was  no  gface  which  hb  would  not  sell,  none 
which  he  would  grant  wiihtrat  money:  he  sold  indul- 
gences, formerly  resented  by  the  Pope  to  himself  far 
two  years  for  ihre<£  years*  excommnnioations,  absolu- 
Mons,  commutations  for  pflgrinkages;  At  length,  his 
■en  gr*w  wanton  in  their  avarice;  they  disdained 
silver,  wooJd  take  nothing  but  gold :  he  carried,  off  in 
his  bagi  more  than  a  year's  taxes  of  the  realm;" l 

At  this  time  also  broke  out  the  insurrection  of  the 
Commons:  six  counties  at  least — Kent,  Essex,  Hert- 
ford, Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge  —  were  in  furious 
revolt  "Wat  Tyler  and  his  rude  Kentish  peasantry 
were  hi  possession  of  London.  Among  other  noble 
victims,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  been  cru- 
elly put  to  death  on  Tower  Hill.2     The  resolution. of 

*  The  Monk  of  St  Denys  was  in  London  at  this  time.    "  Mkhi  caattJB 
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the  yonng  King,  the  boldness  of  Walworth  the  Mayor 
of  London,  seem  to  have  saved  the  whole  realm  from 
anarchy,  the  upper  orders  from  massacre  and  ruin. 
This  outburst  had  no  connection  with,  religion.  It  was 
a  political  and  social  insurrection  ;  it  had  its  immediate 
origin  in  a  heavy  all-burdening  tax,  levied  in  a  manner 
to  awaken  all  die  most  ardent' and  generous  feelings 
of  the  people.  Men  have  borne  every  oppression,  but 
have  been  maddened  beyond  control  by  insult*  to  their 
wives  and  daughters.  The  popular  fury  was  not  against 
the  sacerdotal  order:  it  was  against  the  judges,  the 
lawyers,  the  jurymen*  They  did  not  doom  to  min  the 
churches  or  the  monasteries,  but  the  courts  of  law: 
they  wonld  destroy  all  the  archives  of  the  realm,  proba- 
bly esteeming  them  mere  rolls  and  records,  of  taxation* 
The  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  the  special  object  of 
hatred  —  Lancaster  the  patron- of  Wycliffe.  They 
burned  his  splendid  palace  in  the  Savoy.  It  was  not 
as  Archbishop,  but  as  Chancellor,  that  they  murdered 
Sfaioh  of  Sudbury,  as  one  who  had  called  them  "shoe* 
less  ribalds,"  and  urged  no  concession.  They  beheaded 
him  as  a  fate  traitor  to  the  Commons  and  to  tha 
realm.1  At  St  Alban's,  at  Edmondsbory,  at  Walsmg- 
ham,  it  was  the  villains  demanding  manumission  from 
their  lords,  not  WycKfiVs  disciples  despoiling  posses* 

Ecdesiie  nostra  in  hoc  regno  promoveoti  (had  St.  Denya  still  property  ia 
England?)  cum  indignanter  audi  rem  ipsa  die  per  ville  biviaillius  Archie- 
piscopi  capud  sacratum  plebem  pedibus  hoc  illucque  projecisae,  nn usque 
aasiBtantram  dicent,  Sola*  in  regno  Francis  abbomtnabiliora  fabom  e*  m 
brevi,  hoc  solum  subjunxi,  absit  at  Gallin  coqtinuata  fidelitas  tanto  moo- 
stro  deformetur.'*  This  is  a  singular  illustration  of  the  public  feeling.  — 
Kltt. 

l  Knighton.    Read  the  account  of  Sudbury's  death  in  Godwin.    He  wm 
a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  died,  it  is  said,  imploring  pardon  on  kit  eat- 
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sioners.  Not  indeed  that  such  insurrectionists  were 
likely  to  look  with  much  respect  on  the  exorbitant 
wealth  of  the  clergy.  Some  proclaimed  that  no  taxeff 
were  to  be  paid  till  the  whole  Church  property  watf 
confiscated  and  expended.1 

No  popular  insurrection,  in  truth,  can  take  place 
without  stirring  up  all  the  dregs  of  society ;  all  the  tur- 
bulent, the  designing,  the  politioal  and  religious  fanatics 
ire  then  in  their  element.     Among  the  first  acts  of  the 
rebels  was  to  break  open  the  jails.     From  the  prison 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  came  forth  John  Ball, 
who,  years  before  Wycliffe  had  been  heard  of,  had  pro- 
mulgated among  the  humblest  classes  the  wildest  level- 
ling doctrines*     He  was  a  religious  demagogue  of  the 
lowest  order ;  his  tenets  are  contained  in  the  old  pop- 
ular rhyme,  "When   Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Where  was  then  the  gentleman  ?"    He  had  been  seized 
and  imprisoned  ;  imprisonment  was  not  likely  to  soften 
hk  fierce  temper.     His  release  by  a  violent  and  victori- 
ous mob  of  peasants  would  offer  too  tempting  opportu- 
nities for  vengeance  on  his  persecutors,8  and  stimulate 
and  seem  to  justify  the  propagation  of  his  tenets  to  the 
utmost.8    Nor  was  John  Ball  alone ;  there  were  ethers 
who  mingled  up  doctrines  of  social  and  religious  an- 
archy.   The  confession  of  Jack  Straw  is  that  of  one 

1  Wtlsmgham.  He  was  a  mock  of  St  Albans.  Hit  account  of  the  re- 
*oh  against  the  abbot  is  prolix  and  curious. 

1  Knighton  says  that  some  proposed  to  make  John  Ball  their  Archbishop 
ef  Canterbury.  Was  John  Ball  present  at  the  beheading  of  &us)buryy  ant 
s»  wreaking  vengeance  for  his  imprisonment?  Compare  the  account  of 
Mo  Ball  in  Lewis,  p.  923,  &c 

*  There  it  an  inhibition  by  Archbishop  Islip  against  the  Mendicants,  is- 
Med  at  the  same  time  with  that  against  John  Ball.  —  Wilkin*,  Hi.  64,  6, 

4.D.  13H  There  fe  another  denunciation  of  John  Ball  by  Archbishop 
T.April  21, 1381. 
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*£  the  Ftatleelli,  He  looked  forward  to  the  glorioai 
tm$  when  the  Mendicants  should  possets  the  whole 
earth.1  Wokingham  arouses  the  Mendicants  aa  efce  of 
the  great  cause*  of  tire  insurrection.  Jack  Straw's  coa- 
fession  was  obtained  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London* 
who  promised  not  pardon,  but  to  pay  for  mftsaes  for  his 
soul :  be  was  joined  in  this  posthumous  be&efnleaoa  by 
otter  charitable  cHizen*. 

This  insurrection,  nevertheless  hud  two  fatal  oOns»» 
^fcut,^  queneep  to  Wycliffe  and  to  Jua  tenets,  Afl  *e* 
^oU*-  formers,  even  the  wisest  and  most  ntndetfatet 
mast  make  up  their  minds  to  bear  the  odium  «f  tka 
exaggeration  of  their  own  opinions.  No  religions  or 
social  innovation  can  be  without  its  danger*.  It  is  the 
one  profound  and  difficult  question  whether  mankind  is 
te  Uflger  i>n  in  any  depth  of  darkness  ignorance,  *p» 
prateion,  nlther  than  undergo  that  danger.  WycHfle'e 
enetnies  of  (course  denounced  John  Ball  As  his  partisan** 
Between  the  two  men  there  was.no  connection,  leaa 
sympathy.  With  Wydifle  religion  waa  the  sole*  exclu- 
sive, ultimate  aim ;  with  the  wilder  ineurgent  teaehera 
the  religious  Wits  but  one  part  of  a  wide*  univerfcelt 
social,  political  revolution.  But  those  to  whom  ail 
innovation  is  dangerous,  naturally  and  without  dishon- 
esty refiwe  t?  discriminate  between  the  darker  and 
lighter  shades,  the  anarchic  and  the  Christian  points,  in 
the  destructive  doctrines  which  threaten  their  power, 
influence,  interest,  rank,  authority.  To  them  every 
opponent  in  religious  matters  is  a  blasphemer,  a  h«r* 
etic;  in  civil,  a  demagogue  and  an  anarchist, 

l  «•  Soil  JbwUosntea  viaiweot  in  UrHL" 
ICompveLewi^p.W^    Tl»  &o&  mm  *  kit  < 

Vy  bis  coarse  language. 
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But  it  was  not  this  general  suspicion  and  jealousy 
atone  which  darkened  the  minds  of  the  clergy,  arid 
wrought  them  up  to  keener  vigilance  against  the  doc* 
trines  of  Wydiflfe.  To  the  murdered  Simon  Stidburyi 
who  seems  to  have  been  more  gentle  and  moderate  iti 
his  ecclesiastic  rate;1- succeeded  the  high-borri  and  High- 
Church  Prelate,  William  Conrtenay,  before  Q^j^^y 
whom  WycHffe  had  already  twice  appeared,  i"M*WH*fc 
and  twice  defied  or  escaped  prosecution.  Courtenay; 
with  the  fndfgnation  and  terror  excited  by  the  terribte 
sight  of  his  predecessor's  headless  trunk,  was  least 
likely  to  dwaw  these  jtrst,  no  doubt,  but  hot  clearly  dfe*- 
cemibfe  distinctions  between  the  opponents  of  authority! 
With  his  bhrth,  education,  position,  hatghty  temper; 
all  resistance  to  ecclesiastical  superiority  was  rebellion, 
sacrilege,  hnpiety.  The  first  act  of  Courtenay  was  to 
summon  a  Syttod  to  deliberate  and  determine  oH  the 
measures  to  be  taken  concerning  certaht  strange  and 
dangerous  opinions  widely  prevalentras  weft  amortg  thi 
Nobility  as  among*  the  Commons  of  the  realm.  Thd 
Synod  met  (a  dire  and  significant  omen),  not  at  St. 
PauFs  or  Lambeth,  but  at  the  Grey  Friars  (MendR 
cants)  m  London.  There  assembled*  eight  Bishops, 
fourteen  Doctors  df  C?vil  and  Cation  Law,  si*  Bach- 
elors of  Divinity,  four  Monks,  fifteen  Mendicants  (three 
of  these  Dominicans,  ftur  Minorites,  four  Augustm* 
ians,  four  Carmelites).*  Hfordly  had  the  SynotF  taken 
its  seat,  when  an  earthquake  shook  the  Metropolis.1 

1 8»fl>tr9r*p9e**fr  *>. h*r«  kean.  ia*4y.ft»4  hnraaoltfe,  if  not  miwifliD& 

fa  his  prosecution*  of  Wjcliffe  and _  his  doctrines.  His  death  was  by  some 
attributed  to  his  guilty  laxity  in  this  prosecution. 

*8«*th*iai*eslnPo*tp.Ha 

*  Wydiffe  himself  compared  this  earthquake  to  that  at  the  time  of  I  ha 
Oradfixion.    Confessio,  apud  Vaughan,  ii.  vii.    Appendix. 
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The  affrighted  Synod  trembled  at  this  protest  of  Heaven 
at  their  proceedings*  Courtenay,  with  no  less  prompt- 
itude than  courage,  turned  it  to  a  favorable  prognostic 
"  The  earth  was  throwing  off  its  noxious  vapors,  thai 
the  Church  might  appear  in  her  perfect  purity.9 
Twenty-four-  articles  were  gathered  out  of  the  writings 
of  Wycliffe,  ten  condemned  after  three  days'  debate  as 
heretical,  the  rest  as  erroneous.  Among  die  heretical 
tenets  ware  the  denial  of  Transubstantiation ;  the  as- 
sertion that  the  Sacraments  administered  by  a  priest  in 
mortal  sin  were  null ;  rejection  of  all  confession  but  to 
God ;  a  reprobate  Pope  had  no  spiritual  power,  only 
that  conferred  by  Caesar;  there  was  no  lawful  Pope 
after  Urban  VI. ;  all  Churches  were  to  live  like  the 
Greeks,  under  theif  own  laws ;  ecclesiastics  were  not  to 
hold  temporal  possessions.  One  tenet  ascribed  to  Wyc- 
liffe was  that  God  ought  to  obey  the  devil ! 1  The  erro- 
neous doctrines  from  which,  with  some  specious  loyalty, 
it  was  dexterously  endeavored  to  show  Wycliffe  an 
enemy  to  temporal  as  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  were : 
that  a  Prelate  who  excommunicated  a  person  whom  he 
did  not  know  to  be  really  excommunicate,  was  himself 
excommunicate;  that  it  is  treason  to  God  and  the 
King  to  excommunicate  a  person  who  has  appealed  to 
the  King;  that  those  who  cease  to  preach,  because 
excommunicated  by  priests,  are  excommunicate,  and 
liable  to  answer  in  the  Day  of  Judgment ;  that  a  Lord 
is  no  Lord,  a  Prelate  no  Prelate,  while  in  mortal  sin ; 
that  temporal  Lords  might  take  away  temporal  goods 
from  delinquent  ecclesiastics,  and  the  people  might  slid 
in  this  ;  that  tithes  are  alms  to  be  granted  to  whom  we 
will.     The  last  article  condemns  altogether  the  rejigs 

*  Article  VII.  LewiR,  oh.  vi.  p.  107, 9.  Wilkins,  Concilia,  iii  p.  157. 
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Sons   Orders,  especially  the  Mendicants :    "  He  who 
gives  alms  to, a  Mendicant  is  excommunicate." 

Archbishop  Courtenay  determined  to  give  these  de*, 
crees  the  most  imposing  solemnity.  A  great  procession 
tf  clergy  and  laity  walked  barefoot  to  St  Paul's  to 
hear  a  sermon  by  a  Carmelite  Friar.  Strong  measures 
were  taken  to  suppress  the  Preachers.  An  act  was 
passed  by  the  Lords,  and  promulgated  by  the  King, 
(the  first  statute  of  heresy  passed  in  the  realm),  com-, 
manding  the  apprehension  of  all  the  Preachers,  with; 
their  maintainors  and  abettors,  and  their  committal  to 
prison,  that  they  Plight  answer  in  the  Bishops'  Courts^ 
But  Oxford  was  still  the  centre  of  Wycljffe'3  influence,, 
A  Carmelite,  Peter  Stokes,  no  doubt  esteemed  the  most, 
eloquent  preacher,  was  sent  down  to  confute  the  new 
opinions.  Peter  Stokes  preached  in  an  empty  church,: 
while  the  scholars  crowded  around  the  University  pul- 
pit, where  Nicolas  Hereford  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and 
Philip  Rypington,  openly  maintained  the  doctrines  of 
Wycliffe.  The  Chancellor,  Peter  Rigge,  notoriously* 
if  not  openly,  fevored  his  cause.  He  answered  the. 
Archbishop's  mandate  to  search  the  Colleges  and  Halls, 
and  to  force  all  who  held  such  opinion?  to  retract,  that 
it  was  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth.  "  Is  then  the 
University,"  answered  Courtenay,  "such  a  fautor  of; 
heresy  that  Catholic  truths  caunot.be  asserted  in  her 
walls?"1  Courtenay  assumed  the  office  and  title  of 
Grand  Inquisitor.  The  Synod  met  again.  The  Chan , 
ceUor,  Peter  Rigge,  and  Brightwell,  a  Doctor  of  Divin- 
ity, appeared.2  Nicolas  Hereford  and  Philip  Ryping* 
ton  were  compelled  or  permitted  to  recant,3  but  their 

1  Lewis,  p,  115.    Documents,  No.  34. 

*  EUgge  and  Brightwell  before  the  synod  at  Lambeth,  June  12. 

•Another  Synod,  June  18      Here  Hereford  and  Rvpington  demand. 
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recantation  was  held  evasive  and.  unsatisfactory.  They 
were  publicly  exeonmranicated  at  St  Paul's.  Thej 
fled  to  implore  the  protection  of  the  Dnkp  of  Lancas- 
ter. John  of  Gaunt  coldly  recommended  them  to 
submit  to  their  superiors.  Rypington  afterwards  abso- 
lutely disowned  WydifFe  and  his  tenets.  His  apostasy 
was  rewarded  by  the  Bishopric  of  Lmoelit,  He  be* 
came,  Kke  most  apostates,  a  violent  persecute*  of  biq 
old  opinions.  Be  died  a  Gartbnah  Nieelaa  Hetefioo) 
iff  said  boldly  to  have  gone  to  Rome  to  defend  tie  opi»* 
ions  of  Wycliflfe  ;  there  he  was  imprisoned,  aaad  died  m 
monk.1  Wyclfffe  himself  appears  neither  at  Chrfbn) 
nor  at  Lambeth. .  tie.  is  cited,  but  no  notice  is  taken 
of  his  contumacy.  Perhaps  he  was  sneering  undtr  hit 
first  attack  of  palsy,  expected  to  be  mortal;:  h*  was 
believed  indeed  to  be  at  the  point  of  death.  "I  sbifil 
not  die/*  be  said,  u  but  live  and  declare  the  works  o# 
fte  Friars." 

In  a  few  months  he  is  not  only"  ctenouacing  the 
Council  of  the  Grey"  Friars  m  London,  and  haughtily 
casting  back  the  calumny  that  he  tfcugkt  *€k*d  should 
obey  the  devil;"  he  proceeds  to  a  bolder  measvre. 
He  presents  a  petition  to  the  King  and  Parikunieat 
that  he  may  assert  and  maintain  the  artieke  contained 
in  hid  writfngs,  and'  proved  by  authority  and  reason 
to  be  ihe  Christian  fkith  ;  that  all  persons,  now  bound 
by  vows  of  religion,  may*  fellow,  instead  thereof,  the 
more  perfect  law  of  Christ ;  that  tithes  be,  bestowed, 

Aabtpn  raftisea,  delay.  They  sent  in  tbeir  answer*  Jane,  20.  Theee  were 
declared  insufficient,  heretical,  deceptive.  They  were  excomnraniGfeaeft  Jury 
W.    dame  day  Was  issued  the  King**  Edict  to  Oxftrd. 

1  Tet  he  appears,  if  there  is  not  some  inlstake  or  confusion,  to  have  as- 
sented at  Hereford  to  the  persecution  of  Walter  Brute.  Cbmpare  the 
whole  article  on  Hereford,  as  well  as  on  Rypington  and  Aahton.  —  Lewis, 
p.  267,  &e. 
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•eoordmg  to  their  proper  use,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  pooc;  tkat  Christ's  own  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist 
be  pnbhdy  taught;  that  neither  King  nor  kingdom 
obey  any  See  or  Prelate  farther  than,  their  obdetienee 
be  grounded  on  Scripture ;  that  na  money  he  sent  eat 
of  the  realm  to  the  Court  of  Rome  or  of  Avignon,  vat* 
Ian  prated  by  Scripture  to  be  due ;  that  no  Cardinal 
or.&nigntr  held  preferment  in  England;  that  if  a 
Bishop  or  Curate  be.  notoriously  gmtty  of  contempt 
of  God*  the  King  shouH:  confiscate  hk  temporalkiea; 
that  no  Bishop  or  Curate  should  be.  enslaved  to  sec- 
ular office  ;  that  ba>  ana  should  be  iniprisoned  on  an> 
count  of  exeommunieaipott^ 

Danger,  seemed  to  be  gfrtheeingaroemd  Wycfiflb,  but 
Wydiffa  shrank  not  from  danger.  The  Paiv  Hot . »,  ittfl. 
hament  was  sur—onert  to  Qifoxdj;  the  ConraDcaiian^ 
as  of  course,  accompanied  the  Session,  of  Parliament ; 
a  colttrion  -  of  mortal  sttrtfe  seemed  .  inevitable.  The 
Duke,  of  Tmncwtoy  though  Wycfiffiee  is  ail  that  con- 
cerned the.  lisritaiion  of  the  power  and  wealth  ef  the 
latrarehyv  urged  the.  Reformer  -to  submit  to  fan:  spirit* 
uak  superiora  in.  aaatieia  purely  spiritual  Convocation 
was  wfriidi  to  site '.those,  questions  wljich  concerned  the 
wealth  of'  the  hiejarchy,  die,  Papal,  taxation,  and  other 
Papal  errvifiqgeb.  PaHiament  respected  the  exohracre 
right  of  Qoitooaation,  to  judge  en  points  of  doctrine. 
Wyclito  was,  calWdi  to  answer,  bat,  as  it  were  by 
eeanHooi  consent,  an.  one  doctrine  alone-*-  ihat  of  the 

Wjrdifle,  ad  Lutterworth  asal  in  the  villages  abound, 
befcee  the  people,  was  the  pfaun^  bold,  Ternacuks 
preacher;  at  Oxford,  before  the  Convocation,  he  was 

1  The  petition  maj  be  read  in  ita  nudn  artklet  in  Vaaghan,  0.  »7.    It 
aw  ptilin  by  Pi.  itmea,  160ft. 
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a  school  divine  of  acuteness,  subtilty,  and  logical  ro> 
utility,  in  which  he  was  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most 
experienced  master  in  the  University.  We  may  im- 
agine that  among  the  Prelates,  the  high-born  Primate, 
the  Bishops  of  London,  Norwich,  Worcester,  Lincoln, 
Sarum,  Hereford,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  a 
host  of  Doctors,  though  some  may  have  been,  few  were 
men  of  profound  learning.  The  greater  number  must 
have  found  themselves  fairly  caught  in  the  meshes  of 
Wycliffe's  metaphysic  web ;  at  one  moment  catching 
words  which  sounded  like  the  most  rigid  orthodoxy,  at 
another  trembling  at  nice  distinctions  which  seemed  to 
threaten  the  most  fatal  consequences.  So  completely 
does  Wycliffe  seem  to  have  perplexed  and  bewildered 
his  auditory,  that  of  the  monastic  historians  one  boasts 
of  his  speech  as  a  humble  recantation ;  one  as .  a  bold 
confutation  of  the  Doctors  of  the  Second  Millenary 
period. of  the  Church,  of  all  who  had  taught,  after 
Transubstontiatian,  in  its  most  materialistic  form,  had 
become  a  doctrine  of  the  Church ;  as  an  assertion  of 
the  tenets  of  Berengar  of  Tours.1  Nor  can  Wycliflfe 
himself  be  fairly  charged  with  insincerity,  dismgen* 
uousness,  or  even  politic  art,  His  View  of  die  Eucha- 
rist is  singularly  consistent,  as  much  so  as  may  be  on  so 
abstruse  a  subject  He  is  throughout  laboring  to  recon- 
cile a  Real  Presence  with  the  rejection  of  the  grosser 
Transnbstantiation.  The  Eucharist  is  Christ's  Body 
and  Blood  spiritually,  sacritmentaUy^.  but  the  bread 
and  wine  are  not  annihilated  by  transmutation*  They 
coexist,  though  to  the  mind  of  the  believer  the  ele- 
ments are  virtually  the  veritable  Body  and  Blood  of 
the  Redeemer.2  > 

l  Knighton.    Walsingham,  p.  288. 

*  Apud  Vauffhan,  Appendix,  vols.  ii.  vi.  And  vH.    Wydlffa 
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That  he  was  condemned  hy  au<Sh  a  Court  was  matter 
of  course.  The  condemnation  was  publicly  promul- 
gated in  the  school  of  the  Augustinian  Monks.  Wyc- 
liffe was  sitting  in  his  chair  as  Professor,  and  holding, 
in  academic  phrase,  his  Determinations l  on  the  other 
tide.  He  is  said  to  have  been  confounded  by  his  con- 
demnation. He  might  well  be  soroeifhat  appalled:  all 
his  followers — even  Adhton,  who  till  now  had  adhered 
to  him — had  been  reconciled  or  consented  to  reconcili- 
ation.2 Lancaster  advised,  submission.  But  he  soon 
resumed  his  intrepidity ;  he  appealed,  to  their  indigna- 
tion, not  to  the  spiritual  but  to  the  temporal  authority ; 
not  to  the  Pope  but  to  the  King.*  Lancaster  in  vain 
urged  him  to  yield ;  he  refused  with  calm  pertinacity : 
**  On  this  point  all  have  erred  but  Berengarius." 

Wycliffe  retired  unmolested  to  Lutterworth :  no  one 
can  doubt  that  he  would  have  showji  j  the  wyvum 
dauntlessness  of  a  martyr.  But  there  was  wort** 
as  yet  no  statute  in  England  fbt  the  burning  of  here- 
tics: no  officer,  without  legal  warrant,  would  have 
obeyed,  as  in  other  countries,  the  mandate  of  the 
Church.  His  adversaries  were  too  wise  or  too  timid 
to  urge  extreme  measures,. such  as  imprisonment.    It 

i  third  part  of  the  Clergy  believed  with  him,  and  would  die  for  their  be- 
bf.. 

1  *  TeU  predict*  condetnftatao  promnlgst*  est  pnbHcb  in  sthcUs  Aug*** 
tuueosiun^  ipso  sedente  in  cathedra  et  determinants  contrarjum.  Sed  con- 
fans  est  audita  condemnatione."  From  the  official  report,  Wilkins,  iit 
ITS. 

*  Brpington  was  reconciled  Oct  30  j  Ashton,  Deo.  27;  Laurence  Bede- 
■•n,  earlier. 

•  *  Voleni  per  hoe  so  protegere  -regal!  potentate  quod  non  premerefor  vel 
•«l««a§tk*potestale.n  — In  the  report  U 
examine  into  his  opinions,  he  is  said  to  have,  appealed  "  ad  «e*ulare  bra- 
enroia."  They  compare  him  to  Arius.  Petefr  Stokes,  the  Carmelite,  had 
■ow  become  involved  in  heresy,  i 
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is  cstrenely  doubtful  whether  Lancaster  and  fke  Par- 
liament wovld  have  consented  to  any  act  of  rigor,  and 
the  Primite  would  not  unnecessarily  submit  to  the  re- 
fusal of  the  secular  power  to  execute  hid  warrant :  fcfe 
own  person  had  not  been,  safe.  Perhaps  there  wad  a 
tacit  understanding  that  WyoHfb  should  leave  Oxford, 
the  most  dangerous  field  of  his  influence. 

In  the  two  years'  interval  between  the  appearance 
of  Wydiflfe  before  the  Convocation  in  Oaferd  and  bib 
death,  an  event  occurred  not  liteiy  with  the  thought* 
fbl,  or  with  those  whose  reverence  for  the  Pope  and 
the  hierarchy  was  already  shaken,  to  impair  the  cause 
tf  the.  Reformers.  If  the  followers  of  Wyeliflfe  gradu- 
ally twrendered  themselves  to  A  fanatic  madness,  and 
became  more  and  more  daringly  and  insultingly  hostile 
to  the  Clergy,  the- Clergy  might  seem  under  a  judicial 
determination  to  justify  thoee  Worst-  extravagance*  of 
hatred. 

Just  at  the  time  when  the  Schism  had1  shaken  tfto 
.  «r     Papacy  to  ite  base,  and  Wyclftfe  but  de- 


Pqd6  icsinft 

**».  noeneed  both   Popes   alike  as   Atotfchrfst,1 

and  had  found  strong  sympathy  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men ;  when  the  raatapproprieltorY  of  the  vast 
revenues  of  the  Church,  which  were  asserted  to  be 
the  patrimony  of  the  poor,  had  been  declared  in  manjr 
quartern  to  demand  their  confiscation  for  the1  public 
good ;  when  the  people  had  been  abused  by  the  fond 
but  captivating  notion  that  by  such  measures  they 
might  be  relieved  forever  from  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation ;  when  captions  werq  entertained  in  the  English 
Parliament  to  expel  churehmen  even  from  the  mortf 
peaceful  functions  in  the  state ;  and,  indeed,,  in  some 

i  Wycliffe  wai  more  inclined  to  Urban  VI.  —  Set  LeWte,  p.  180,  not* 
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quarters  notion*  of  the  unlaWfalireM  of  war  were  be* 
ginning  to  deWn  *  for  the  first  .time  a, holy  civil  wwr  is 
proclaimed  in  Christendom,  especially  in  England,  the 
seat  of  these  new  opinion*;  a  war  of  Pope  against 
Pope.      The  Pontiff  of  Rome  promulgates  a  crusade 
against  this  Pontiff  of  Avignon.     A  Bishop  (Norwich) 
is  at  the  htad  ef  the  English  host*     Public  pvayisr*  are 
pot  up,  by  order  of  the  Primate*  in  every  cbvch  ef 
the  realm,  for  the  sneoess  of  the  e*pdditfan  into  Flan- 
ders,    The  Bisfcepe  and  the  Clergy  are  called  on  by 
the  Archbishop  to  enforce  u£on  their  flocks  the  doty 
ef  contribution  to  thid  sacred  purpose.     Money *. jewels, 
property  of  all  lamb,  are  lavishly  brought  in*  or  rigidly 
extorted;  it  is  declared  meritorious  to  fight  for  the 
feiih*  {^orbns  to  combat  for  the  Lord*     The  same 
indulgences  are  granted  as  to  Crusaders  to  the  Holy 
Land,1 

Spaacfcr*  the  youngi  arid  martial  Bishop  ef  Norwich* 
had  distinguished  bimeelf  during  the  peasant  insurreo- 
tkro  in  Ndrfelk*  At  the  head  of  eight  lanees  and  a 
few  archers,  he  had  bokOy  arrested  one  of  the  ring- 
fesfars*  A  few  knights  gathered  round  him.  Armed, 
ftom  bead  to  foot,  irith  a  huge  two-banded  sword*  be 
attacked  an  immense  rabble*  hewed  them  down,  put 
the  rest  to  flight,  seised  the  cdptain*  a  dyer  of  Norwich, 
and  reduced  his  diocese  to  peace  by  these  victories,  and 
by  remorseless  esecntfona.  This  same  Bishop  set  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  crqsade.  The  powers  intrusted 
to  htm  by  the  Pope  were  enormous :  he  had  foil  Papal 

1  The  preamble  to  the  Archbishop's  mandate  for  public  pmyett  throngn* 
«**aneJm  begin*  with  "  Bex  paeifiouav  Jeans  Gtarfetae."  U  enlarges  en 
n»  bkenBgi  of  peeee*  and  goes  en:  **  Qnem  meritarinni  sit  cognate  pro 
W«;  qiaaque  deeoffum  pujrrere  pro  Denuao."    Couftenajr'i  own  words! 
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authority.  He  addressed  all  the  parish  priests  in  the 
province  of  York,  urging  them  to  compel  contributions 
by  every  means,  by  confessions,  by  indulgences.  Par- 
liament murmured  that  such  a  rast  array  of  the  king's 
forces  should  be  sent  out  of  the  realm  under  so  inex- 
perienced a  general :  but  Hugh  Calverly,  and  some  of 
the  old  soldiers  of  the  French  wars,  scrupled  not  to 
serve  under  the  'mitred  captain.1 

But  after  all,  the  issue  of  the  expedition,  at  first  suo- 
cessfal,  was  in  the  end  as  shameful  and  disastrous  as  it 
was  insulting  to  all  sound  religious  feeling.  The  cru- 
saders took  Gravelines,  tfiey  took  Dunkirk;  and  this 
army  of  the  Pope,  headed  by  a  Christian  Bishop,  in  a 
war  so-called  religious,  surpassed  the  ordinary  inhu- 
manity of  the  tunes.  Men*  women,  and  children, 
were  hewn  to  pieces  in  one  'vast  massacre.  After 
these  first  successes  the  London  apprentices,  and  the 
villains  throughout  the  kingdom,  were  seized  with  a 
crusading  ardor.  They  mounted  white  cloaks,  with 
red  crosses  on  their  shoulders,  red  scabbards  to  their 
swords,  and  marched  off  defying  their  masters.2  Many 
religious,  monks  and  friars,  followed  their  example.* 
The  crusaders  hai  neither  the  pride  nor  consolation  of 
permanent  success.  The  army  of  Spencer  returned  as 
ingloriously  as  it)  bad  conducted  itself  atrociously.     He 

i  See  in  the  Close  Rolls  (edited  *y  Mr.  Devon)  the  issue  of  raoaey  lor 
Spencer's  crusade  by  the  hands  of  John  Phil  pot,  for  wages  in  the  war,  and 
reward  for  2500  men-at-arms  ftnd  2500  aitlhers,  62667. 18s.  4dL — 9th  year 
of  Richard  II.,  1385. 

3  John  Philpot,  the  magnificent  Mayor  of  London,  had  raised  1000  men- 
at-arms  at  his  own  expense.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  Bishop's  expe- 
dition, and  kept  ships  to  give  these  volunteers  free  passage. 

•  Of  these  religions,  says  Wafeingham,  It  was  "  in  magnum  personaruai 
•varum  dedecus  et  detrimentum,  quia  non  propter  Jesvm  Christina  pen- 
grfnare  dscreverant,  sed  at  parriam  mundumque  videaoi."  —  P.  SOI. 
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had  60,000  men,  besides  auxiliaries  from  Ghent.     Be- 
fore Ypres  he  failed  shamefully.     At  the  first  approach 
of  the  French  army  he  withdrew  to  Gravelmes,  and 
was  glad  to  buy  a  safe  retreat  by  the  surrender  of  the' 
town.1 

On  Innocents9  Day,  two  years  after  the  condemna- 
tion at  Oxford,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Mass  in 
the  church  of  Lutterworth,  Wycliffe  was  struck  again 
with  paralysis.  He  died  on  the  last  day  of  the  year. 
In  the  suddenness  of  his  death,  in  the  day  of  his  death, 
in  the  fearful  distortions  which  usually  accompany  that 
kind  of  death,  nothing  was  lost  upon  his  adversaries, 
who  of  course  held  him  to  be  a  victim  of  Divine  wrath; 
He  died,  it  was  said,  on  the  day.  of  St.  Silvester  :■  to 
the  memory  of  that  Saintyas  the  fatal  receiver  of  the 
donation  of  Constantino  he  had  ever  been  implacably 
hostile.  By  another  account  he  died  on  the  day  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury :  he  was  struck  while  impiously 
inveighing  against  that  Martyr  of  the  Church.* 

Tet  Wycliffe,  though  the  object  of  the  bitterest  ha- 
tred, even  in  his  own  day  awed  his  most  violent  antago- 
nists into  something  approaching  to  admiration,  j  His 
austere  exemplary  life-  has  defied  even  calumny  :  his 
vigorous,  incessant  efforts  to  reduce  the  whole  clergy  to 
primitive  poverty,  have  provoked  no  retort  as  to  his 
own  pride,  self-interest,  indulgence,  inconsistent  with1  hfis 
•truest  severity*    His  industry,  even  in  those  laborious 

1  At  a  later  period,  when  the  Lollards,  by  preaching  against  pilgrimages, 
ihiguid  the  interests  of  oar  Lady  of  Walsingham,  Bishop  Spencer 
•wore  that  if  any  of  WycHnVs  preachers  came  into  his  diocese,  he  would 
ban  or  behead  him.  u  Faith  and  religion  remained  inviolate  in  the  dio- 
«m  of  Norwich."  —  Walsingham,  341. 

•  Walsingham,  p.  31&  The  historian  consigns  him  to  the  companionship 
of  Cain. 
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days,  was  astonishing*  The  number  of  ids  books,  moat* 
ly  indeed  brief  tract*,  baffles  calculation.  Two  hundred 
lire  said  to  hare  been  buksied  in  Bohemia.  How  modi 
of  the  translation  of  the  Scripture  he  executed  himself* 
is  not  precisely  known ;  but  even  if  in  parts  only  an* 
perinttoded,  it  was  a  prodigious  achievement  for  one 
man,  $0  deeply  involved  as  he  was  in  polemic  war- 
fare with  the  hierarchy,  the  monks,  and  the  Mendi- 
cant  Orders.1  He  was  acknowledged  to  he  a  eon* 
eummtUe  master  in  the  dialectics  of  the  Schools %  h4 
waB  the  pride,  as  Wl  as  die  terror  of  Oiford.  **  Ha 
pras  second  to  nonV'  ao  writes  a  monk*  "in  pbHoa- 
ophy;  in  the  discipline  of  the  School^  incompara- 
ble."2 In  this,  indeed*  appear  at  once  his  strength* 
arid  the  source  of  the  apparent  contradictions  m  the 
s^leafad  matter  of  his  writing*  WycMe  waeasnbtile 
schoolman,  and  a  popular  religions  pamphleteer.  Hi 
addressed  the  students  of  die  University  in  die  lan- 
guage and.  in  the  logic  of  their  schools;  he  addressed 
tta  vulgar,  which  included  no  doubt  the  whole  laity 
and  a  vast  number  of  the  parochial  clergy*  in  the  sim^ 
pkjst  and  most  homely  vernacular  phrase*  Hence  he 
is,  ask  were,  two  writers:  his  Latin  is  dry ,  argameat* 
ettve,  syllogistic*  abstruse*  obscure  9  Ins  English  rode, 
coarse,  but  clear,  emphatic,  brief,  vehement;  with 
abort  stinging  sentences,  and  perpetual  hakxl  antithesis** 
His  life  shows  that  his  religious  views  were  progres- 
sive.    His  ideal  was  the  restoration  of  the  pure  moral 

1  The  most  eurioua  charge  against  the  translators  of  the  Bible  t»  that  a 
,waa  the  Eternal  Gospel  of  Joachim  and  John  Peter  01iv»  which  they  wen 
publishing.    Waa  this  ignorance  or  malice? 

3  Knighton. 

•  See,  for  iastimoe,  the  long  passage  ia  the  tract "  Anakbriat  aai  tie 
lleynie,"  published  by  Dr.  Todd  of  Dublin. 
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and  religious  supremacy  to  religion.     This  was  the  se- 
cret, the  vital  principle  of  his  antisacerdotalism,  of  his 
pertinacious  enmity  to  the  whole  hierarchical  system  of 
his  day.     That  the  caste  of  the  Clergy  was  then  dis- 
charging its  lofty  moral  and  religious  mission,  was  de- 
nied by  every  pure  and  holy  mind  of  the  time ;  the* 
charge  was  admitted  by  all  the  wise,  even  by  Councils 
The  cause  of  all  this  evil,  Wycliflfe,  like  many  other*, 
saw  in  their  exorbitant  wealth.    He  could  not  but  con- 
trast  with   the  primitive  poverty  of  Christ  and  bk 
Apostles,  that  wealth,  whether  in  estates  held  by  those 
whom  he  called  "  possessionem,"  the  tithes  exacted  from 
the  whole  realm,  and  all  which  was  extorted  chiefly  in 
kind  by  the  sturdy  beggars  among  the   Mendicants. 
The  Clergy  had  a  right  to  a  frugal,  hospitable  mainten- 
ance, but  no  more.     This  wealth  was  at  once  held  by 
a  false  tenure,  being  the  patrimony  of  the  poor,  and 
was  forfeited  by  misuse,  and  by  the  neglect  and  non- 
performance of  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  held. 
It  was  therefore  not  merely  lawful,  it  was  the-bounden 
duty  of  the  State,  of  the  King,  or  the  Emperor,  to  con- 
fiscate the  whole  of  these  escheated  riches ;  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  one  to  refuse  tithe  to  a  priest,  who,  ac-[ 
cording  to  his  notions,  did  not  discharge   his   duty 
(WyclhTe  could  not  or  would  not  see  the  wide  field 
he  opened,  by  investing  fallible  and  interested  men  with 
this  judgment,  to  avarice  and  bad  passions).     It  was 
a  sin,  a  sin  deserving  excommunication,  to  contribute 
to  the  rapacious  quests  of  the  Mendicants. 

Wyclifle  is  charged  with  holding  and  urging  in  the 

broadest  and  most  comprehensive  form,  what  is  called 

the  doctrine  of  dominion  founded   in   grace  ;  that  is, 

that  the  possession  of  anything  whatever,  even  of  a 

yol.  vn.  96 
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wife,  (Jepeoded  on  the  state  of  grace  in  which  a  man 
might  be,  Wycliffe  no  doubt  maintained  io  theory, 
that  all  the  gifts  of  God  (God,  as  it  were,  the  Ope 
great  feudal  Suzerain),  and  of  Christ!  on  accoiwt  of 
his  original  righteousness,1  -were  held  on  the  condition 
of  holi&esp.a  3itf  I  have  pever  read,  nor  won  adduced, 
any  §eatcnoo  of  his  writings,  in  which  he  urge*  the  ap* 
plication  or  enforcement  of  this  principle.  IJe  reoogi- 
114904  wU  possession  as  something  totally  distinct*  as  a 
felt  and  legal  right.  This  notion  of  dominion  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  all  his  arguments  for  the  right  to 
the  jeaumptipn  of  ecclesiastical  property  bj  the  Stafe 
5ut  the  ecclesiastics*  to  whose  posse^siona,  as  held  by 
sj&fol  a»d  unworthy  m#nt  Wycjifig  ifegiaw leady ap* 
pfes*  tbia  tfU&  had  the  sagapity  to  qea  that  this  was  a 
logical  inference*  a#  inference  which  Wycliffe  himself 
may  sometimes,  m  his  incautious  intrepidity,  ml  always 
have;  avoided.  They  argued  ppoi)»  rented,  condemned 
it,  as  if  ii  wtre  in  truth,  his  favorite,  fundamental  max- 
im. A  jdetoagagitf  feo  dangerous  to  their  order  must 
bo  made  out  a.  detnagoguo,  dangerous  to  ail  orders* 
Tta  veJigjious  reformer  must  be  eoQvigted  on  his  own 
pripci^leflv  a*  a  political  apd  social  anarchist.  Norim 
their  view  was  this  difficult,  hardly  dishonest.  Their 
property,  they  averred*  was  that  #f  God,  or  at  ieast 
of  his  Saints.;  it  boMtod  a  far  higher,  and  a  wore  sa* 
cred  title  than  civil  possessions.:  to  despoil  fch*m  was 

1  u  Titulo  autem  origiqalis  jostitisa  habuit  Christus  omnia  bona  mindi, 
nt  &«pe  declarat  Augustinus,  Hip  titulo,  vel  titulo  gratiie  justorum  sunt  om- 
nia, sed  longk  ab  Uio  Uhtio  dfvilis  posseesio.  Unde  Christae  tt  buJ  Apostoli 
fifcretA  dominatione  civiji,  faeruut  de  habitation©  pt»r&,  secimdum  ilium  tttn* 
lum  contenUti,"  &cM  &c.  $ee  the  whole  curious  passage  (strangejj  mis- 
printed) in  Vaughan,  ii."  235. 

*  &•  he  seems  to  interpret  the  "sain*  shall  inherit  fee  eartn." 
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sacrilege,  impiety,  the  spoliation  of  others  only  the  less 
heinous  crime  of  robbery :  one  was  an  outrage  on  the 
divine,  the  other  but  a  breach  of  human  law.1 

Wycliffe,  after  all,  was  not  merely  premature  as  a 
Reformer  of  Christianity,  he  was  incomplete  and  in- 
sufficient He  was  destructive  of  the  existing  system, 
not  reconstructive  of  a  new  one.  In  the  translation 
of  the  Latin  Scripture,  and ,  the,  assertion  of  the  sole 
authority  of  Scripture,  he  had  laid  the  foundation,  but 
W  had  built  »  i*  no  hew  frdlfiGa.  tie  bad  ew.ept 
away  ope  by  q*q  Wu}o#  all  the  peculiar  tenets  of  medi? 
fi?al  L*tin  Chn#Uapit>!,  pardons,  indulgences,  wwftp 
mimicationa,  absolutions  pUgtimggau  bft  had  con- 
doned imager  M  l«Mft  of.  the  J^rsqas  pf  &*  Trinity  j 
to  fod  Eejeoiecl  T^ns^twalwtfiou.  But  Teu^oniq 
ChfirtiftBity  bad  to  *w*it  more  than  twq  cwturies  and 
a  hftlf  before  it  o&red;  *  naw  pyptom  of  cbctriue  to  th* 
religious  neceaaitws  of  man.  Lt*the,ra»isfsu  AngHcfuv» 
imp,  Calvinism* are foraw  /of  faith;  from  WyclLfflsm  it 
v**kl  be  difficult,  perkapa  impossible,  ta  frame  a  forced 
lib  thai  of  Aogiburg^  Axtjelea  like  those  of  the  Church 
vi  England,  or  even  those  x>f.  Wostmiroter, 

1  This  is  among  the  aiBgular  facta,  which  appear  from  the  refutation  by 
Woodford  (apud  "Brown,  Fasciculus),  one  of  the  most  instructive  docu- 
«fl*ti  owwemrag  Wrdifftam.  Thi*  waa  the  docftrina  also  o£  4 
P*  Bajnh,  An&tyabW  of  Armagh. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

'  THE  LOIXAKDS. 

Wyoupfb  left  no  heir  to  his  authority  or  his  inito- 
TbeLou»M«.  ence ;  he  had  organized  no  sect  But  his 
opinions,  or  some  of  his  opinions,  had  sunk  into  the 
hearts  of  multitudes.  Knighton  (but  Knighton  wrote 
it  Leicester  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Wyo- 
liffe)  declares,  in  his  bitterness,  that  every  second  man 
yott  met  was  a  Wycliffite.  Under  the  vague  name  of 
Lollards,  they  were  everywhere;  bound  together  by  no 
public,  as  far  as  is  known,  by  no  secret  association ; 
only  by  common  sympathies  and  common  jealousy  of 
the  clergy*  Many  of  them  no  doubt  were  more,  many 
less,  than  Wycliffites.  They  were  of  all  orders,  ranks, 
classes;  they  were  near,  and  even  on,  the  throne) 
they  were  in  the  baronial  castle,  in  the  city  among  the 
substantial  burghers,  in  the  peasant's  hut,  even  in  the 
monastery.  Wycliffe's  own  personal  influence  had  cast 
a  spell  over  some  of  the  highest  personages  in  die 
realm.  His  doctrines  were  looked  on  with  favor  by 
the  widow  of  the  Black  Prince,  by  John  of  Gaunt, 
above  all  by  the  Queen  of  Richard  II.,  Anne  of  Bo- 
hemia.    The  Good  Queen  Anne,1  as  she  was  popularly 

1  It  is  an  observable  indication  of  popular  feeling  that "  good  "  seems  to 
be  the  especial  appellative  of  those  most  hostile  to  the  Clergy.  The 
"  good  "  Queen  Anne ;  the  "  good  "  Parliament,  though  its  popularity  mat 
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called,  if  not  in  doctrine,  in  the  foundation  of  her  doo* 
trine,  reverence  for  the  Scripture,  was  a  Wye-  Anne  Que6n 
Kffite.  She  had  the  Gospels  at  least  in  Bo-of  Bohamla- 
bemian,  in  English,  and  in  Latin.1  It  was  through  her 
attendants  that  grew  up  not  only  the  political,  but  the 
dose  and  intimate  religious  connection  between  Bohe- 
mia and  England.  Through  them  these  doctrines 
passed  to  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  Not  only 
does  the  Council  of  Constance  denounce  these  teachers 
as  disciples  of  Wyclifie ;  in  repelling  and  anathematiz- 
ing Wyctiffe,  it  assumes  that  it  is  repelling  and  anathe- 
matizing the  Bohemian  Reformers.  An. Englishman* 
Peter  Payne,*  throughout  the  Hussite  War,,  is  one.  of 
the  leaders  of  religion,  one  of  the  great  authorities  of  * 
the  Bohemian  faith.  Among  the  Wycliffite  noblemen 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  is  claimed  by  Fox,  and  branded 
by  Walsingham  as  an  obstinate  and  shameless  Lollard, 
a  despiser  of  images,  a  scoffer  sit  the  Sacraments.8  His 
fide  will  erelong  appear.  A  list  of  ten  or  twelve 
knights  of  property  and  influence  has  been  preserved* 
who  openly  avowed  the  Wycliffite  opinions:  among 
these  was  the  hero  and  martyr  of  Lollardism,  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham.4    London  was  their  strong- 

■o doubt  much  out  of  its  attachment  to  the  Black  Prince;  the  "good  " 
Duke  Humphrey,  the  adversary  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  who  had  been  the 
■est  distinguished  general  In  the  Attti-Huasite  wats.  I  suspect,  too,  some 
kteat  connection  between  the  Lollard  party  and  Duke  Humphrey. 

lttNobflis  region  Angtia,  sorar  Gesaris,  habet  Svangetium,  in  lingua 
tripBci,  exaratnm,  scilicet  in  lingu&  BeheraicA,  Teutonic*,  et  LatinaV'  I 
ktnsUte  "  Teuton  icA  "  English.  —  Wyclifie,  apud  Lewis.  Anne  of  Bohe- 
■kejedlSSa. 

*  On  Peter  Payne,  Lewis,  p.  229.  Compare  Palacky,  Qeschichte  von 
fchmem,  especially  iiL  2,  p.  485. 

|uLolardoruro  fautor  in  totA  vitA*  et  tmagmam  vUlpenftor,  contemptot 
•monom,  sacramentorumque  derisor." 

4  See  ch.x.,  Lewis's  Life  of  Wyclifie.    Sir  Thomas  Lafymer,  Sir  Uwii 
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hold.  The  sober  and  wealthy  citizens  wete  advancing 
in  intelligence  amd  freedom,  jealous  no  doubt  of  tb* 
riches  of  the  clergy  gained  without  risk  or  labor,  -spent 
with  splendor  and  ostentation  which  shamed  their  mort 
homely  and  frugal  tiring.1  Nor  were  they  without  at* 
tive  proselytes  in  the  lower  and  more  unruly  claavefc 
Peter  Patishull,  an  Aogostinifcn  Monk*  though  ap 
pointed  one  of  the  Pope's  dhfeplahtf  (a  hidrativia  and 
honorable  office,  which  conferred  gteat  privileges,  and 
was  commonly  bought  at  a  great  price),  Embraced 
Wyeliffiinu  He  preached  publicly  on  the  vices  of  the 
clergy*  at  St.  Christopher's  in  London*  The  Augaa* 
tinians  burst  into  the  churchy  arid  served  an  interdict 
on  the  unaUenced  teacher*  The  LoDarcU  drove  them 
out  Patishtdl  affixed  a  writing  on  the  doors  of  Si 
A.S.UK.  Paul's,  "that  he  had  escaped  froto  thecoma 
panionship  of  the  worst  of  men  to  the  most  perfect  and 
holy  life  of  die  Lollard*."*  The  midland  towm,  ri» 
ing  into  opulence^  were  fall,  of  Wycliffikm,  especially 
Leicester*  There  the  Primate  Oourtenay  took  his  seal 
in  fall  Pontificals  on  the  trial  of  dertain  hetetica,  who 
seeni  tort  have  been  of  note ;  their  accuser*  were  tfctf 
elergy  of  the  town.  They  were  anathematised  with 
bell,  book,  and  candle,  and   read   their  recantation.1 


Ctttfbnfe,  Sir  John  Peeehe,  Sit-  RMhafli  Stoty,  Bir  BaglnftM  da  Hvlaan,  8if 
John  Trussel,  with  Dukes  and  Earts*  Lewis  Is  quoting  Knighton.  Lew* 
givas  an  account  M  these  men;  To  these  ha  add*  (p*  feat)  Sir  Wittiam 
Kevyll,  Sir  John  Clenbourn,  Sir  John  Mountagtie  (p*  244),  and  8ir  Lan< 
renee  da  St  Martin  (p.  244). 

1  Among  Wal singham's  reproachful  appellations  heaped  on  the  Leaden* 
*rs  is  u  Lolardortuii  sastentatores."  Cotnpare  Lewis's  account  of  the  re- 
forming Mayor,  John  of  Northampton,  p.  465.  Ha  was  connsifcsd  witfl 
Chancer.— Zs/a  vf  Ckauctr,  and  Note  forward. 

*  Fox,  i.  p.  661,  from  Chronicle  of  St  Albans.  > 

•••Wilkins,lu\99& 
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But  the  strength  of  the  party  was  in  the  lower  order* 
of  society.  Among  tfoetn  the  name  of  Lollard,  of  tat* 
certain  origin  (it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  a  name 
adopted  by  themselves  or  affixed  as  odious  and  derisive 
by  their  enemies1),  comprehended  no  doubt,  besides 
the  religious,  a  vast  mass;  of  the  discontented  and  revo«- 
lotlonary.  In  the  latter  years  of  Hs  reign  the  fctog» 
Ricliarrl  II.,  wa$  hastily  summoned  from  Ireland  by 
the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  Archbishop  of  Yortt  arid 
the  Bishop  of  London.  An  outbreak  of  the  Lollfcttlb 
*as  &id  to  threaten  the  peace  of  the  realtor  Lottdoft 
was  placarded  with  menacing  sentence*  j  they  Wefe 
affixed  btt  the  doors  bf  St.  Paul's  and  of  St.  Peter  in 
Westminster.  A  remonstrance  Was  addressed  t6  thb 
Houses  of  Parliament*  This  e*posttrtat6ty  petittofi 
showed  that  the  grave  and  more  prudent  influence  6f 
the  master  was  withdraWrf;  that  his  Opinions  had 
worked  deeply  down  into  a  lower  Tegltin.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  more  noble  or  distinguished  followers 
of  WycHfife  were  concerned  in  the  movement,  Petitlonof  : 
which  Was  an  outburst  of  popular  fanaticism.  **UMil  • 
It  was  vehemently,  in  every  point,  antipapal,  an& 
Roman.  It  was  Wycliffite,  but  beyond  WyclHBsm. 
"Sihce  the  Chureh  of  England,  fetally  Mowing  that 
of  Rome*  has  been  endowed  with  temporalities,  faith, 
lope,  and  charity  have  deserted  Tier  commuhion.  Iftieir 
Priesthood  is  no  Priesthood  ;  men  in  mortal  sin  cannot 
convey  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Clergy  profess  celibacy, 
butfrotn  their  pampered  living  are  unable  to  practise 
it  The  pretended  miracle  of  Transubstantiation  leads 
to  idolatry.  Exorcisms  or  Benedictions  are  vain,  de- 
lusive, and  diabolical.     The  realm  tiannot  prosper  so 

* 1  cannot  satisfy  myself  on  this  point 
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long  as  spiritual  persons  hold  secular  offices.  One  who 
unites  the  two  is  an  hermaphrodite.  All  chantries  of 
prayer  for  the  dead  should  be  suppressed :  100  relig- 
ious houses  would  be  enough  for  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  realm.  Pilgrimages,  the  worshipping  images  or 
the  Cross,  or  relics,  is  idolatry.  Auricular  confession, 
indulgences,  are  mischievous  or  a  mockery.  Capital 
punishments  are  to  be  abolished  as  contrary  to  the  New 
Testament.  Convents  of  females  are  defiled  by  licen- 
tiousness and  the  worst  crimes.  All  trades  which  min- 
ister to  pride  or  luxury,  especially  goldsmiths  and  sword- 
cutlers,  are  unlawful." 

These  murmurs  of  a  burdened  and  discontented 
populace  were  lost  in  the  stir  of  great  political  events, 
the  dethronement  of  the  King,  his  death,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Lancastrian  dynasty. 

The  son  and  successors  of  John  of  Gaunt  inherited 
imwTmi  of  neither  the  policy  nor  the  religion,  if  it  was 
Hemy  iv.  ^  reJigjon^  0f  their  ancestor.  Henry  IV* 
to  strengthen  himself  on  his  usurped  throne,  Heniy 
V.  to  obtain  more  lavish  subsidies  for  his  French  wars, 
Henry  VI.  from  his  meek  and  pious  character,  entered 
into  close  and  intimate  alliance  with  the  Church.  Re- 
ligious differences  are  but  faintly  traced  in  the  Wan 
of  the  Roses. 

The  high-born  Arundel  had  succeeded  the  high-born 
irandfli        Courtenay  in  the  See  of  Canterbury.     It  is 

Archbishop,  ,     .  ,  ,  _.    .  *  _ 

1*97.  remarkable  to  see  the  two  Primates,  Canter- 

bury and  York,  on  adverse  sides  in  the  revolution 
which  dispossessed  Richard  H.  of  his  throne.  Arun- 
del was  already,  before  the  landing  of  Henry  at  Ra- 
vensperg,  deep  in  conspiracy  against  King  Richard. 
His  brother,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  had  been  executed 
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before  his  face ;  himself  had  fled,  or  had  been  banished 
to  France.  Neville  of  York  adhered  to  Richard's  for* 
tunes,  and  suffered  degradation,  or  a  kind  of  ignomin- 
ious translation  to  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland.1  The 
name,  rank,  influence,  bold  character  of  Arundel  con- 
tributed more  than  all  other  adherents  to  the  usur- 
pation of  Henry  Bolingbroke.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  received  the  abdication  of  Richard.  Scrope, 
who  succeeded  Neville  as  Archbishop  of  York,  was 
<me  of  the  King's  Proctors  on  his  renunciation  of  the 
crown.  Arundel  presented  Henry  to  the  people  as 
their  king.  Arundel  set  the  crown  on  his  brow* 
When  the  heads  of  the  Earls  of  Kent  and  Salisbury 
(the  famous  Lollard)  and  of  six  knights,  after  their 
Tarn  insurrection  and  their  defeat  near  Cirencester, 
were  sent  to  London  to  be  exposed  on  the  bridge,  they 
were  received  and  accompanied  by  the  Bishops  and 
Clergy  in  solemn  procession,  in  full  pontificals,  chant- 
ing Te  Doom.2  Arundel  might  seem  to  have  forgot- 
ten, in  his  loyal  zeal,  that  he  was  the  successor  of 
Becket,     In   that   insurrection   two  clergymen  were 

1Th©  northern  prelates  seem  to  have  adhered  to  Richard  II.  Merles, 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  in  a  speech  of  singular  boldness  and  force,  defended  the 
deposed  monarch.  —  See  Collier,  L  p.  619.  See  above  reference  to  Papal 
Letter,  p.  371,  note  1. 

1  So  writes  the  Monk  of  St  Deny*,  at  if  present.  **  Aderaat  et  prasce- 
dsfttsB,  qui  capita  oomitum  Cantiis  et  de  Salinberry,  sex  quoque  aliorum 
autitui,  longis  lanceis  affix*  defferebant  cam  lituis  et  instrumentis  musi- 
ek,  at  sic  cives  ad  horrendum  spectaculnm  convenirent  Onmqne  Pontifi- 
cal emn  Clero  sacris  vestJbos  induti  processionabantitr,  Te  Deum  lauds 
Mat  altis  vocibus  .cantando  obviara  scelestt  (o?)  muneri  processissent, 
tsndem  ad  introitum  pontia  suspense  sunt  capita,  membra  quoque  per 
cssjpestria  sparsa  sunt,  feris  et  avibos  devoranda."  —  L.  xx.  c  16,  p.  788. 
When  the  qmarters  of  these  unhappy  men  were  brought  to  London,  no  less 
than  IS  bishops  and  12  mitred  abbots  joined  the  populace,  and  met  them 
with  the  most  indecent  marks  of  joy  and  exultation.  See,  too,  the  conduct 
•f  the  Earl  of  Rutland, — Home,  Henry  IV . 
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hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  without  retnonsftnmefe 
from  the  Primate.1  When  Archbishop  Scrope,  aft* 
the  revolt  of  the  Pefcies,  is  beheaded  as  a  traitor, 
Arundel  keeps  silence. 

Archbishop  Arundel  wab  to  be  propitiated  or  re- 
warded by  all  cotice&ions  which  could  be  demanded 
by  a  partisan  so  unscrupulous  and  of  so  much  influ- 
ence. Almost  the  first  act  of  Henry  IVM  notwith- 
standing these  bold  infringements  on  tire  personal 
sanctity  of  consecrated  persons,  was  to  declare  himself 
the  champion  of  the  hierarchy  against  her  dangerous 
enemies.  In  the  first  Convocation  a  welcome  mescagfe 
was  delirered,  that  the  new  king  Would  be  the  Proto6- 
tor  of  the  Church.  The  t>relates  were  urged  to  take 
•measures  fbr  the  suppression  of  itinerant  preachers; 
*.».i8ifr.  the  Crown  promised  its  aid  and  support. 
The  King,  m  his  first  speech  in  Parliament,  an- 
nounced the  same  deliberate  determination  to  mainUufa 
the  Catholic  frith.  The  Commons  returned  their 
hhmble  thanks  fbr  his  Majesty's  fecal  in  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Catholic  faith  fend  the  liberties  tf  the 
Church. 

Ill  England  alone  a  Statute  was  necessary  to  legalise 
gtetatofe  the  burning  of  heretics.8  In  all  other  ports 
(toatrartato.  of  Christendom  the  magistrate  had  obeyed 
the  sunttnorifc  of  th6  clergy.  The  Sovereign,  either 
of  his  own  supreme  authority,  or  uhder*  the  old  Ito- 
man  Imperial  Law,  had  obsequiously  executed  the 
mandates  of  the  Bishop.     The  secular  arm  received 

1  Walsingham,  p.  363. 

*  Blackstone  indeed  wiya  (B.  \t.  c.  4)  of  the  writ  de  hwretteo  oombwsMe 
Out  *  it  is  thought  by  aotne  to  be  as  ancient  as  thtf  common  It*  hadt 
Compare  Males  V  Fleas  of  the  Crown.  The  king  might  faaito  mck  a  writ 
Bat  is  there  any  instance  of  such  writ  actually  issued  in  BagUad?  " 
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the  delinquent  against  the  hew  of  the  Church.  The 
judgment  was  passed  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  or 
that  of  the  Inquisition  ;  but  the  Church,  with  a  kind 
of  evasion  which  it  is  difficult  to  clear  from  hypoc- 
risy, would  not  be  stained  with  blood.  The  Clergy 
commanded,  and  that  under  the  most  awful  threats, 
the  fire  to.  be  lighted  and  the  victim  tied  to  the  stabs 
by  others,  and  sjcquitted  themselves  of  the  cruelty  of 
burning  their  fellow-creatures* 

King  Henry  IV.  and  the  Parliament  (even  the 
Commons,  now  affrighted  no  doubt  by  the  i**.  isofe 
wild  and  revolutionary  tenets  ascribed  to  all  the  Lol* 
kids,  and  avowed  by  softie)  .enacted  the  Statute  which 
bears- the  ill-on*ened  appellation,  "  for  the  burning  of 
heretics."  The  preamble  was  directed  in  the  most 
comprehensive  terms  against  the  new  preachers.1  It 
was  averred  that  in  their  public  preachings  in  their 
schools,  through  their  books,  they  stirred  up  and  irt* 
iamed  the  people  to  sedition,  insurrection,  and  other 
enormities  too  horrible  to  be  heard,  in  subversion  of 
the  Catholic  Faith  and  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Church, 
hi  diminution  of  God's  honorV  and  also  in  destruction  of 
the  estate*  rights,  and  liberties  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. These  preachings,  schools,  books  were  strictly 
inhibited.  The  Bishop  of  the  diodese  was  empowered 
to  arrest  all  persons  accused  or  suspected  of  these  acts, 
to  imprison  them,  to  bring  them  to  trial  in  liis  court; 
"  If  he  shall  refuse  to  abjure  such  doctrines,  or,  having 
abjured,  relapse*  sentence  is  to  be  recorded :  a  writ 
issued  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  the  mayor  or 
bailiff  of  the  nearest  borough,  who  is  to  take  order 
&at  on  a  high  place  in  public,  before  the  face  of  the 
people  he  be  burned." 

*  Bni  gto  Hftlkm,  Uiddk  Ages*  fc  p.  Uli 
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Nor  was  this  Statute  an  idle  menace ;  the  Primate 
and  the  Bishops  hastened  to  make  examples  under  its 
terrible  provisions. 

William  Sautree  is  the  protomartyr  of  Wycliffism. 
wmiam  But  the  first  victim,  while  he  displays  most 
Sautree.  ftJly  the  barbarity  of  the  persecutors,  does 
not  lead  the  holy  army  with  much  dignity.  His  suf- 
ferings alone  entitle  him  to  profound  commiseration. 
He  was  chosen  perhaps  as  an  example  to  overawe  Lon- 
don, and  as  one  whose  fate  would  not  provoke  danger- 
ous sympathy*  William  Sautree  had  been  Priest  of 
St.  Margaret's  in  King's  Lynn:  he  was  now. a  preacher 
at  St  Osyth  in  the  City.  He  had  been  already  atv 
raigned  and  convicted  before  that  model  of  a  Christian 
Prelate,  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Norwich.  On  his  trial 
in  London,  he  not  only  recanted  and  withdrew  his  re* 
cantation  (a  more  pardonable  weakness),  he  daringly 
denied  that  he  had  ever  been  an  trial  before.  The 
record  of  the  Court  of  Norwich  was  produced  before 
him.  He  had  already  been  condemned  as  a  heretic  for 
the  denial  of  Transubstantiatk>n.  He  was  now  doomed 
to  the  Hamas,,  as  a  relapsed,  heretic.  The  ceremony  of 
■his  degradation  took  place. at  St.  Paul's,  with  all  its 
minute,  harassing,  impressive  formalities.  He  was  theii 
delivered  over,  and  for  the  first  time  the  air  of  London 
was  darkened  by  the  smoke  of  this  kind  of  human  sac- 
rifice. The  writ  for  the  execution  of  Sautree  distinct- 
ly stated  that  the  burning  of  heretics  is  enjoined  by  the 
law  of  God  as  well  as  of  man,  and  by  the  canons  of 
the  Church.  The  act  was  that  of  the  King,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Lords  and  Commons.  The  burning  was 
in  abhorrence  of  the  crime,  and  as  an  example  to  all 
other  Christians.1 

*  The  aocoiat  iq  i*  Fo*.    CbtnpfcrcHoaie  <rf  Lrttoutcr,  p  35. 
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Yet  if  the  Commons  had  assented  (if  they  did  for- 
mally assent  to  the  persecuting  Statute),  if  they  had 
petitioned  for  its  rigid  enforcement  against  the  Lollards, 
and  those  who  rejected  the  Catholic  doctrines,  there 
was  still  great  jealousy  of  the  more  unpopular  abuses 
in  the  Church.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  petitions 
were  presented,1  that  all  Monks  of  French  birth  should 
be  expelled  from  the  country,  all  priories  held  by  for- 
eigners seized,  every  benefice  have  its  vicar  bound  to 
reside,  and  to  exercise  hospitality;  that  no  one  should 
be  allowed  to  enter  into  any  of  the  four  Mendicant 
Orders  under  the  age  of  24.  *  The  King  assented  to 
limit  the  age  to  18*a  The  next  session  the  King,  by 
his  Chancellor,  as  though  to  awe  the  boldness  of  Par- 
liament, again  declared  it  to  be  his  royal  will  to  main- 
tain the  Church,  as  his  ancestors  had  maintained  it,  in 
all  its  liberties  and  franchises.  He  compared  the  realm 
and  its  three  estates  to  the  human  body.  The  Church 
was  the  right  side,  the  King  the  left,  the  Commonalty 
the  other  members*  The  answer  of  the  Commons  was 
an  address  to  the  King  to  dismiss  his  Confessor  and 
two  others  of  his  household*  Henry  not  merely  sub- 
mitted, but  declared  that  he  Would  retain  no  one  about 
bis  person  who  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  his  people.' 
Nothing  could  equal  the  apparent  harmony  of  the  King 
and  his  Parliament.  He  entreated  them  not  to  be 
abashed  or  to  refrain  from  giving  their  good  counsel. 
They  desired  that  he  would  notify  to  them  the  honora- 

• 

1  Bot  Parliament  iii.  459. 

'Walsingham  gives  a  whimsical  illustration  of  the  feeling  about  the 
Mendicants.  He  says  that  Owen  Glen  dower's  dealings  with  devils  were 
instigated  and  aided  by  the  Friar  Minors.  But  he  is  shocked  at  his  own 
words.  "Absit  uthominibus  tam  sanctam  professis  regulam  ut  cam  da** 
•oaiboB  tantam  contraherentfemiliAritatem.''  —P.  366. 
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hie  ajud  virfaoiw  persons  whom  be  named  for  hie  house- 
hold, and  that  he  would  appoint  no  foreigners.     The 
King  again  graciously  assented;  he  even  promised  to 
live  upon  \]\a  own.    "  The  King  is  willing  s<*  to  do,  aa 
soon  as  he  well  may,"     But  the  Commons  were  well 
aware  of  the  weakness  of  Henry's  title.    Sv  far  as  that 
the  CommpnaUy  n^ight  relieve  themselves  from  taxa- 
tion by  thawing  the  burden  on  the  wealth  of  the 
Ghnrph,  they  were  all  Lollards.     They  represented 
that  while  the  knight  were  worn  out  in  service  against 
the  King's  enemies,  the  elergy  sat  idle  at  heme.    Pri* 
juate  Arundel  answered  that  their  vassals  followed  the 
King  to  his  wars »  that  they  paid  their  tenths  move 
promptly  tbarj  the  laity  their  fifteenths,  besides    the 
potent  aid  of  their  prayers.     The  Speaker  (he  waa  a 
^jiight,  John  Gheyne,1  who  had  been  in  deacon's  or* 
4ers,  and  thrown  them  off  without  license)  betrayed  in 
striata    '    h*8  voice  and  look  something  of  heretical  of 
parliament,    tnightly  disparagement  of  the  value  of  their 
prayers,     Arundel  broke  out,  *  No  kingdom.ever  pro** 
per$d  without  devptiobj  nor  think  thou,  to  plunder  tfc* 
Churqb,  so  long  as  there  ii  an  A*chbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, thou  wilt  do  it  at  thy  pariL"     The  Primate  fell 
on  his  knees  before  the  wavering  King,  imploring  him 
to  respeqt  his  oaAhs,  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
a.»,14Q7.       Church.     The  obstinate  Commons  persisted 
in  their  unwelcome  representations.     Thejrturged  from 
a  schedule,  with  tempting  ajid  nioely-calculated  partum* 
lars,  that  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  Bishops,  Ab- 
bots, Priors,  now  idly  wasted,  would  ftirhlsh  to   the 
realm  15  Earls,  1500   Knights,  6200  Squires,     The 
King  forbade  them  to  discuss  such  high  matters.    They 
i  WnleiqgluMn,  P<  578, 
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keg^n  rtHl  more  to  sh*w  their  anti-hierarchical  spirits 
They  demanded  a  mitigation  of  the  statute  against  the 
Jjellards*  The  Jiang  answered  that  it  ought  to  he  made 
mere  severe.  But  for  some  unexplained  reason  a  sub- 
sequent answer  to  the  same  petition  was  in  milder 
terms,  yet  "  this  relation  wap  not  to  he  alleged  as  an 
example." 

In  the  midst,  of  these  significant  straggles  between 
the  King  and  the  Commons — the  King  pledged  by 
gratitude  and  by  his  interests  tp  maintain  the  hierarchy 
to  the  utmost ;  the  Commons,  if  not  fn  open  assertion 
of  religious  liberty,  looking  with  greedy  and  jealou* 
eyes  on  the  estate*  of  the  clergy :  the  second  victim  on 
jeeprd  of  the  sanguinary  law  was  sent  to  pub*  m^m, 
lie  execution.  He  was  but  a  hnmble  tailor im 
of  the  diocese  of  Wprcest^r,  Why,  among  all  tbq 
Lollards,  who  boasted  that  they  were  100,000,.  this 
poor  man  was  chosen  for  this  melancholy  distinction 
does  not  appear.  John  Badbee  had  already  bu\** 
Veen  t*ied  and  condemned  in  the  Court  of  buru"*\ 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  His  crime  was  the  ordinary 
0Q9,  the  denial  of  Tranpubstantiation ;  and  this,  except- 
ing that  in  one  respect  it  was.  coarsely  expressed,1  from 
the  usual  objections  which  formed  part  of  the  TYycliffit 
its  creed.  He  was  summoned  to  London  before  a  more 
dignified  and  solemn  tribunal.  The  Primate  sat  with 
the  Archbishop  of  ^ork,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Win- 
chester, Oxford,  JJorwipb,  Salisbury,  Bath,  Bangor, 
Sk  David's,  Edmund  Duke  of  York,  the  Chancellor, 
«od  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  The  poor  mail's  an- 
swers were  given  with  courage  and  firmness  in  words 

1  He  said  that  John  Bates  of  Bristol  had  as  much  power  and  authority 
to  make  the  like  body  of  Christ  as  any  priest  had.  —  Fox.  i,  679. 
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of  simplicity  and  plain  sense.  He  said  that  he  would 
believe  *4  the  Omnipotent  God  in  Trinitie,"  and  said, 
moreover,  "if  every  Host  being  consecrated  at  the 
altar  were  the  Lord's  body,  that  then  there  be  20,000 
Gods  in  England.  But  he  believed  in  one  God  Om- 
nipotent" Every  effort  was  made  to  incline  him  to 
retract.  Arundel  the  Primate  condescended  to  urge 
him  in  the  strongest  terms  to  submission.  He  was  con- 
demned in  a  second  great  Court,  held  in  St  Paul's. 
He  was  brought  out  to  be  burned  in  Smithfield.  The 
Prior  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  as  if  to  overawe  him, 
brought  out  the  Sacrament.  The .  Prince  of  Wales, 
Henry,  chanced  to  be  present.  At  the  first  sensation 
of  the  fire,  the  poor  man  cried  out  "  Mercy ! "  The 
Prince  ordered  the  fire  to  be  removed.  But  it  was  to 
the  mercy  of  God,  not  of  man,  that  Badbee  appealed. 
Neither  persuasions  nor  the  promises  of  a  yearly  main* 
tenance  could  subdue  his  quiet  but  inflexible  courage; 
he  was  thrust  back  into  the  blazing  cask,  and  per- 
ished in  the  flames.  Did  Prince  Heniy  turn  away  his 
eyes?1 

William  Thorpe,  arraigned  before  this  time,  was  a 
man  of  higher  station  and  character.  He  was  tried  be- 
fore Arundel ;  his  trial  lasted  a  considerable  time ;  it  al- 
most appears  that  it  was  protracted  for  more  than  a  year. 
But  it  is  most  remarkable  that,  after  all,  it  is  not  known 
what  was  his  fate.  He  lived  to  write  an  account  of 
his  trial ;  it  is  probable  that  he  was  kept  in  prison.2 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  V.,  the  religious  conduct 
j|£JJ*i^of   of  the  gay  and  dissolute  Prince  might  have 

i  Walsingham  as  well  as  Fox  relates  his  death,  —P.  379. 
*  This  is  the  conjecture  of  Fox.    The  trial  is  curious.    The  trial  or  ar- 
raignineut  began  in  1407. 
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been  an  object  of  apprehension  5  die  Lollards  might 
hope  that  at  least,  notwithstanding  his  doubtful  con- 
duct at  the  execution  of  Badbee,  ha  would  not  be 
the  slave  of  the  hierarchy*  These  apprehensions  and 
these  hopes  were  speedily  dissipated,  whether  by  any 
acts  or  words  of  Henry ;  by  the  early  betrayal  of  his 
ambitions  designs,  into  which  the  sagacidus  Church 
afterwards  threw  itself  with  the  most  loyal  ardor ;  or 
from  the  no  less  sagacidus  prescience  of  his  character 
among  the  Lollards*  The  Lollards  might  well  mistrust 
the  son  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  such  men,  among  many 
of  whom  fanatitiam  was  the  height  of  virtue,  were  not 
likely  to  disguise  their  mistrust,  or  to  refrain  from  tak- 
ing measures  perhaps  for  their  safety,  perhaps  for  more 
than  safety.  Whatever  the  causes  of  this  mutual  jeal- 
ousy, the  Lollards  seem  to  hare  begun  the  strife*  On 
the  dooirs  of  the  churches  in  London  appeared  men* 
acing  notices,  that  to  die  number  of  100,000  men,  they 
were  prepared  to  maintain  their  opinions  by  force  of 
arms. 

The  head  of  the  Lollards  was  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
Lord  Oobham,  a  nian  of  the  highest  military  0idc«ue, 
reputation,  who  hod  served  with  great  dfetinc-  ***<><**»*• 
tion  in  the  French  wars.  His  whole  soul  was  now 
devoted  to  his  religion.  Through  his  influence  unli- 
censed preachers  smarmed  through  the  country,  espe- 
cially in  the  dioceses  of  London,  Rochester,  and  Here- 
ford. The  Primate  Arundel  was  not  a  man  to  shrink 
from  bold  and  decisive  measures  in  his  own  dlotese,  or 
not  to  force  to  issue  the  King's  yet  undeclared  opinions 
on  this  momentous  question.  He  summoned  the  Con-* 
vocation  of  the  Clergy.  Lord  Cobham  was  accused  as 
having  spoken  contemptuously  of  the  power  and  au- 
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thorky  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  holding 
heretical  opinions  on  the  Eucharist,  on  Penauee,  Pil- 
griinages,  the  Power  of  the  Keys.  On  these  crimes 
he  was  denounced  to  the  King.  Henry  honored  the 
valiant  knight,  the  skilful  general,  who  had  already 
distinguished  himself  in  the  ware  of  France,  who  might 
hereafter  (for  Henry's  ambitions  schemes  were  as- 
suredly within. his  heart)  be  of  signal  service  in  the 
same  fields.  He  had  no  doubt  that  his  own  arguments 
would  convince  so  noble  a  subject,  so  brave  a  soldiery 
so  aspiring  *  knight.  But  Henry  was  just  emerged 
from  his  merry  life;  at  least,  with  all  mistrust  of  the 
potent  .enchantments  of  Shakspeare,  Henry's  youth  can 
have  been  no  school  for  serious  theology.  He  knew 
not  much  of  the  depth  of  religious  feeKng  which  pos- 
sessed the  disciples  of  Wycliffe.  He  resented  the  more 
the  unexpected  resistance  of  Cobham ;  his  disobedience 
was  almost  treason.  Cobham,  as  it  is  related,  protested 
the  mo0t  submissive  loyalty.  "  You  I  am  most  prompt 
and  willing  to  obey:  you  are  a  Christian  King,  the 
Minjatgr  of  God,  that  bears  not  the  sword  in  vain  for 
the  punishment,  of  wicked  doers  and  the  reward  of  the 
virtuous.  To  you,  under  God,  I  owe  my  whole  obedi- 
ence. Whatsoever  you  command  me  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  that  am  I  ready  to  fulfil.  To  the  Pope  I 
owe  neither  suit  nor  service :  he  is  the  great  Antichrist, 
the  sou,  of  perdition*  the  abomination  of  desolation  in 
the  holy  place." 

Lord  Cobham  1  retired  to  his  strong  castle  of  Cowl- 
ing, near  Rochester.  He  treated  the  citations,  the  ex- 
communications of  the  Archbishop  with  utter  contempt, 
and  seemed  determined  to  assert  the  independence  of  a 

1  He  was  Lord  Cobham  by  right. 
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bold  baron,  and  to  defend  his  house  against  all  aggres- 
sors. The  summoners,  one  after  another,  were  re* 
pelted ;  letters  eitatory  affixed  on  the  doors  of  Roches* 
ter  Cathedral,  three  miles  off,  were  torn  down  and 
burned.  The  Snmmoner  at  length  found  his  way  into 
the  castle  accompanied  by  a  King's  officer.  To  the 
royal  officer  Cobham  was  too  prudent  or  too  loyal  to 
offer  resistance.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
There  (perhaps  shortly  before)  h$  published  a  full  c6h 
fission  of  his  belief.  Its  language  was  calm,  guarded, 
conciliatory.  If  the  Clergy  had  chosen  to  be  satisfied, 
they  might  have  been  satisfied.  Cobham  was  again 
admitted  to  the  King's  presence.  He  offered  one  hun- 
dred knights  as  his  compurgators.  He  offered  wager 
ef  battle  j  he  would  fight  for  life  or  death  with  Chrisr 
tian  or  heathen,  on  the  quartet  of  his  faith,  saving  the 
King  and  his  Counsellors.1 

But  Arundel. was  determined  to  crush  his  antagonist; 
He  admitted  that  Gobham's  confession'  contained  much 
which  was  good.  Articles  were'  framed  declaring  Tran- 
substantiation  in  its  grossest  form,  the  absolute  annihi- 
lation of  the  material  bread  and  wine ;  Confession  in 
the  most  rigid  terms,  obedience  to  the  hierarchy,  the 
worship  of  images,  and  pilgrimages.  Cobham  was 
arraigned  before  the  Primate,  the  Bishops  of  London 
and  Winchester  (the  Bishop  of  Bangor  joined  the 
tribunal),  with  a  number  of  Doctors  of  the  Canbn  and 
Civil  Law.2    The  Archbishop's  language  was  mild,  his 

1  It  is  said,  but  most  improbably,  that  he  appealed  from  the  AtehMthop 
to  the  Pope. 

1  Daring  the  search  for  WycHnVa  writings,  which  were  publicly  burned 
at  PaoTt  Crow,  a  book  waa  found  at  a  limner's,  where  it  had  been  left  to 
W  fllnmmMed,  betongiag  to  Oldcastte.    The  King  read  a  few  pages,  and' 
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purpose  stern  and  inflexible.  Cobham  knelt  down  and 
spake :  "  Many  have  been  my  crimes  against  man  ;  for 
the  breaking  of  God's  commandments  they  never  cursed 
tne,  for  breaking  their  laws  and  traditions  I  and  others 
are  thus  cruelly  entreated."  He  was  committed,  and 
appeared  a  second  time  in  the  Dominican  oenvent.  He 
was  submitted,  to  4  long,  weary,  intricate,  scholastic 
cross-examination.  He  gradually  lost  his  calm  aelf- 
comnteflcl  The  suppressed  enthusiasm  burst  out  into 
a  wild  prophetic  denunciation  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Prelates,  He  denouneed  the  wealth  of  the  Church  aa 
the  venom  of  the  Church.  "  What  meanest  thou," 
said  Arundel,  "  by  venom  ?  "  "  Your  possessions  and 
your  lordships.  Then  cried  an  angel  in  the  air,  a* 
your  pwn ,  chronicles  witness :  '  Woe,  wo%  woe  I  this 
d$j  is  venom  poured  into  the  Cbrirch  of  God/  Since 
that  day  Pope  hath  put  dowii  Pope ;  one  has  poisoned, 
one  has  cursed,  one  has  slain  another.  Consider  ye 
this,  all  stem  Christ  was  meek  and  merciful;  the 
Pope  haughty  and  a  tyrant  Christ. was  poor  and 
forgave;  the  Pope  is  rich  and  a  homicide-  Borne  m 
the  aest  of  Antichrist:  out  of  thit  nest  come  his  disci-* 
pies.  ,  The  Ptelatea,  the  Prietts,  tire  Monks  are  the 
body;  these  shaven  Friars  the  tail."  "That  is  un- 
charitably spoken,""  said  Jfche  Prior-  of  die  Augustinea. 
The  blood  of  Cobham  was  on  fire ;  he  went  on  in  Ma 
fierce  declamation.  He  soon  resumed  his  calm  coup- 
age,  and  argued  with  close  .pretiaibn.  After  his  sen- 
tence, he  said :  u  Though  ye  judge  my  body,  ye  have 
no  power  over  my  soul."     He  knelt  and  prayed  for  his 

decUred  that  he  bad  never  read  such  dangerous  doctrines*  Oldcastle 
qwned  the  book  to  be  hie  property,  but  averted  that  he  had  read  only  tw* 
ojr  three  pages  of  it,  and  oomM  not  be  answerable  for  it*  < 
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enemies.     He  was  condemned)  adjudged  a  heretic*  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.1 

He  made  bis  escape  from  the  Tower,  and  frottf  that 
time  became  an  object  of  terror  to  the  government, 
who  dreaded  a  genera)  rising  of  the  Lolkrds  Tinder  a 
man  of  stich  known  Intrepidity,  valor,  and  -miKtary 
aciefibev  Rumors  of  conspiracies,  of  insurrections*  etf 
design*  on  the  <pqrson  of  the  King,  spread  abroad.  A 
royal  proclamation,  subsequently  issued,  accused  the 
Lollards  of  a  deliberate,  widespread  plot  to  destroy  the 
hierarchy,  to  suppress  all  monasteries,  to  confiscate  tb* 
estates  of  the  Church,  to  proclaim  Cobham  Protector 
of  the  realm.  Oobham  is  said  to  bare  mitigated  a 
Scottish  invasion.* 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  title  of  Henry  V> 
was  at  this  time  by  no  means  generally  acknowledged1, 
his  throne  not  secure.  Reports  that  Richard  II.  was 
stffl  alive  in  Scotland  were  credited  by  many ;  the  elder 
line  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence  (as  appears  by  the 
eonspitaoy  of  the  Eftrl  of  Cambridge,  Serope,  and 
Grey  of  Heton,  during  the  next  year)  had  its  parti- 
sans. Henry  was  known,  till  the  battte  of  Aginoonrt, 
only  as  a-  wild  and  dissolute,  if  gallant,  generous,  and 
active  youth,  accused  of  having  designed  to  seiae  his 
fcther's  crown  in  his  Kfe time.  The  lower  orders,  -fill 
they  were  ^intoxicated  into  loyalty  by  the  French  con- 
quests, cherished  the  memory  of  Richard  II.,  hated 
the  usurper,  loved  not  his  main  support,  the  Church. 
The  leveling  doctrines  of  the;  peasant  insurgents  under 
Richard  cannot  have  been  entirely  crushed*  Of  the 
more  fanatic  Lollards  some  may  have  embraced  those 

1  Fnc.    The  sentence  pawed  by  A*»mdel  tuny  be  read. 
*  Wftlringham. 
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tenets*  The  whole  sect  ra^y  have  heguxi,  to  madden 
into  despair  at  this  close  and  manifest  alliancfe  between 
thfc  Lancastrian  Kings  $nd  the  hierarchy.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  wild  schemes, may  have  been  formed,  U 
is  certain  that  tbey  Were  dreaded  and  suspected* 

Tke  Xjng,  with  .his  hold  military  decision,  suddenly 
moved  from  his  palace  at  Eltham,  in  which . jt  had  beten 
rumored  that  the  conspirators  were  preparing  to  sur- 
prise him  and  put  him  to  death.  He  appeared  iu 
•Westminster.  Immediately,  St.  Giles's  Fields  the 
place  of  assembly,  as  it  was  bruited  abroad)  for  the 
whole  host  of  the  LoUattU*  was  ori  a  sudden  surrounded 
Jby  the  roy^i  troops.  *  It  was  given  Out,  that  in  the  dusk 
of  that  very  evening,  or  in  the  night,  cOuntlesa  armed 
nien  were  seen  creeping  along  the  lanes  and  under  the 
hedges  to  the  plaie  of  rendezvous.  A  few  persons 
were  seized,  Sir  Roger  Acton,  Sir  John  Browne,  and 
J.  Burnley,  a  rector.  Their  excuse  was  .  that  they 
came  to  hear  Burnley  preach.  From  others  was 
•extorted  a  confession  that  they  expected  the  I^ord 
Cobham.  The  King  had  ordered  the  City  gates  to 
be  closed,  fear  it  was  further. rumoifed,  that  50,000  ser- 
vants and  apprentices  were  prepared  to  sally  forth. 

No  outbreak  took  place;  there  was  not  the  least 
commotion  or  resistance-  Nine  and  thirty  persons 
were  instantly  put  on  trial  and  executed.1  Confessions, 
whether  voluntary  or  extorted,  true  or  false,  were  an 

LThe  meeting  mi  en  the  right  of  the  7th  Jan.  (Sunday).  Wma  ' 
preaching  to  take  place?  was  it  to. cover  the  movements  of  the  conspira- 
tors? or  was  it  a  pretext  seized  by  the  government?  On  Monday  (&th) 
the  prisoners  had  been  taken  and  sent  to  jafl.  The  blfi  Was  preferred 
•gairat  the  27  (or  W)  prisoners  on  the  9th.  On  that  diy  and  the  10th,  aty, 
Including  three  peers,  were  tried  and  condemned  for  treason  and  heresy. 
On  the  13th  they  were  executed.     Compare  House,  of  Lancaster,  note 
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noonced,  of  the  vast  and  formidable  conspiracy*  After 
the  execution,  a  new  and  violent  Statute  was  passed  for 
the  suppression  of  Lollards. 

The  royal  proclamation  and  the  indictment  of  Old*- 
castle  Lord  Cobham,  Sir  Ro&er  Acton,  and  others, 
announced  to  the  nation,  which  had.'  hardly  tinfce  for 
amazement  and  terror  from  the  rapidity  of  the  King's 
movements,  the  menaced  insurrection,  the  secret*  con- 
spiracy, the  gathering,  together  of  the  conspirators,  the 
20,000  men  said  to  be  ready  in  arms.  It  declared 
their  object  to  have  been  the  utter  abolition  of  the 
State,  the  abrogation  of  the  office  of  Prelate,  the  sup- 
pression of  all  religious  orders*  the  slaying  of  our  Lord 
die  King,  his  brothers,  the  Prelates,  and  other  nobles 
of  the  realm  ;  the  proscription  of  all  monks  and  friars, 
the  despbilmg  and  destruction  of  all  Cathedral  church- 
es, of  many  other  churches  and  holy  monasteries ;  they 
designed  to  raise  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Gotham,  to 
be  Regent  of  the  realm.1 

How  for  were  the  fears  of  the  government  real? 
On  what  were  they  .grounded  ?  <  How  fer  was  the.  proc*- 
bmatkm  intended  to  strike  terror  into  the  Lollards 
and  their  abetton,  to  arouse  the  hatred  of  all,  loyal  sub- 
jects and  lovers  of  order  against  then*?  The  whole 
was  an  affair  of  four  days :  the  pretended  insurrection, 
its  suppression,  the  trial,  the  execution  of  at  least  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  men,  some  of  high  rank.2  And 

1  The  indictment  is  in  Fox.  u  Et  dictum  Johanttem  Oldcastle  regentem 
qjwdem  regm  coftatituere,  «t  quamplurima  vegimina  secundum  eorura  vol* 
imtatem  intra  regnum  pnedictum  quasi  gens  sine  capite  in  finalem  destruc- 
tionem  fidei  Catholic*  et  cleri,  quam  status  et  majestatis  dignitatis  regal, 
toftm  idem  regnum  ordinare." 

*  In  the  Close  Rolls  at  this  time  appears  an  entry:  "  T©  John  Maihewe 
»»d  others,  his  companion  jurors  upon  an  inquest  held  for  the  King  at 
Wetuninster  upon  certain  traitors  and  rebels  against  the  Kjo^e  person. 
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where  all  this  time  was  the  terrible  and  mysterious 
Oobham?  Of  his  agency,  still  leas  of  his  presence, 
there  is  neither  proof  nor  vestige.  It  ia  only  known 
thbt  he  was  proscribed;  that  for  three  years  he  lay 
eoncealed  -from  all  .the  keen  bloodhounds  who  were  in- 
duced to  trace  him  by  honest  hatred  of  his  treasons,  by 
the  baser  hope  of  favor  ox  reward. 

At.  die  end  of  this  period  (yet  this  is  but  a  doubtful 
rumor)  he  suddenly  appeared  near  St.  Albans.  If 
occidental,  this  apparition  was  singularly  ill-timed.  It 
was  during  an  invasion  of  the  Scots,  with  whom  he  had 
before  been  charged  aa  being  in  secret  coriiespondenoe. 
Again  he  was  lost  to  the  keen  sight  alika  of  his  admirer* 
and  his  enemies^  At  length  he  was  taken,  after  a  vig* 
orous  resistance*  by  Sir  Edward  Charlton,  Lord  of 
Fowis.  Such  importance  was  attached  to  his  arrest^ 
that  Charlton  received  1000  marks  as  reward. 
<  Cobham  suffered  at  once  the  punishment  of  a  traitor 
DMthof  and  a  heretic.  This  punishment  waa  inflicted 
uSltT'  in  St  Giles's  Fields,  *ith  all  the  bknded  bar- 
barity of  both  modes  of  execution.  He  was  hung  on 
a  gallows,  with  a  fire  at  his  feet,  and  slowly  consumed. 
He  was.  said  to  have  declared  himself  a  faithful  subject 
of  his  liege  Lord,  Richard  IL,  thus  avouching,  as 
though  in  secret  intelligence  with  the  Scots,  the  wild 
tale,  unquestionably  current,  that  Richard  was  still  liv- 
ing in  that  kingdom;  These  and  other  strange  rumors 
rest  on  slight  authority.  His  conduct  was  throughout 
(this  we  would  believe  more  fully)  that  of  a  noble 


the  money  paid  by  the  hands  of  the  said  John  in  discharge  of  61,  which  the 
Lard  the  King  ordered  them  of  his  gift,  Uy  writ  64i  also  lor  a  break**  to 
others,  including  the  Lord  Mayor,  21 10*.  84."  There  is  another  to  Thnaua 
Burton  ((be  King's  spy),  for  watching  the  Lollards,  100  shilling*. 
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religions  man.  Before  his  execution  he  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  implored  forgiveness  on  his  enemies.  He 
addressed  the  multitude  in  a  few  words,  urging  them  to 
obey  the  law  of  God  in  the  Scripture,  to  reject  all  evil 
in  their  lives.  He  refused  the  aid  of  a  priest :  u  to  God 
only,  now  as  ever  present,  he  woujd  confess,  and  of 
him  entreat  pardon.*'  His  last  words,  drowned  by  the 
crackling  flames,  were  praise  pf  God.  The  people 
Wept  and  prayed  with  him  ;  they  heard  in  contempt- 
uous silence  the  declarations  of  the  priests,  that  Cob- 
lam  died  an  enemy  of  God*  an  heretic  to  the  Ohurch.1 
We  have  followed  English  Wycliffism  to  the  martyr- 
dom of  Lord  Cobham.  It  is  singular  thctt  it  was  not 
in  a  Teutonic  but  a  Sdavonian  kingdom,  not  in  a  Ian* 
guage-  kindred  to  the  English,but  in  one  of  a  totally 
different  stock,  dissonant  in  most  of  its  words  and  ideatf, 
that  die  opinions  of  WycKffo  were  to  be  received  with 
eager  real,  and  propagated  with  cordial  acceptances 
In  Bohemia,  the  Reformer's  works— jealously  watched, 
trampled  under  foot,  burned  by  the  hierarchy  —  were 
Deceived,  multiplied,  translated,  honored  as  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  true  and  genuine  Gospel.  The  apostles*  the 
heirs,  a£  WycUffism,  were  John  Huss  and  Jefome  of 
Prague ;  we  must  return  to  Constance;  to  witness  their 
influence*  their  death-defying  strength,  their:  inextm*- 
gmshaHe  vitality :  the  death  of  Huss  preceded  that  of 
Cobham  two  yeare.. 

1  Though  rapid  in  my  relation,  I  have  been  slow,  if  I  may  so  say.  filter- 
ing, in  all  this  history  of  Cobham.  All  is  obscure  and  contradictory,  es- 
pdatyyftiie&tGftofefieMf  insurrection.  To  all  Roman  Caaholie  writers 
Oldcastle  is  a  turbulent,  dangerous  rebel,  as  well  *as  a  heretic;  to  Proton 
tmts,  a  loyal  subject,  as  well  as  a  martyr.  The  authorities  are  begped  tor 
mt,  but  require  most  diligent  nd  suspiciouB  sifting,  In  Porx. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

COUNCIL  OP  CONSTANCE. 

Thjloughout  Christendom  all  eyes,  all  minds 
centred  on  the  German  city  of  Constanoe.  There  for 
the  first. time  was  to  meet  the  great  Universal  Council, 
the  representative  assembly  of  Latin  Christianity.  The 
older  (Ecumenic  Councils  had  been  Eastern  and  Greek, 
with  a  few,  a  very  few*  delegates  from  the  West.  The 
more  famous  Latin  Councils,  as  those  of  the  Lateran, 
of  Vienne,  of  Lyons,  were  assemblages  of  prelates, 
whom  the  Pope  condescended  to  summon,  in  order  to 
take  counsel  with  him,  and  under  him,  on  the  affairs  of 
the  Church.  The  Council  of  Pisa  had  been  hardly 
more  tlian  a  college  of  Cardinals,  with  die  advice  and 
support  of  certain  Prelates  and  ambassadors  of  sov- 
ereign princes*  The  Council  of  Constance  assumed 
more  than  the  power  of  judging  on  the  claims  of  rival 
Pontiffs ;  i  this  supremacy  of  the  Pope  over  a  General 
Council,  of  a  Generkl  Council  over  the  Pope,  was  now 
an  inevitable  question.  The  Council  placed  itself  at 
once  above  the  three  contesting  Popes,  each  with  a 
doubtful  and  disputed  title ;  each  with  some  part, 
though  but  a  small  part,  of  Christendom  adhering  to 
his  obedience.  f  If  such  a  Council,  sweeping  away  these 
ignoble  rivals,  might  create  a  new  successor  of  St.  Pe- 
ter, they  might  impose  conditions  and  limit  his  autoc- 
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rasy.  Who  could  foresee  the  power  which  they  would 
assume,  the  power  which  they  would  have  the  ambi*- 
tion,  the  strength  to  exercise?  Nor  was  the  one  ab-» 
aorbing  paramount  question  the  election  of  the  Pope : 
it  was  not  only  from  its  anarchy,  but  its.  sunken  state 
that  the  Church  must  be  vindicated. and  reestablished  I 
the  reformation  of  the  Church  in  its  head  and  in  all  its 
members,  was  among  the  avowed  objects,  it  was  the 
special  function,  of  the  Council ;  the  maintenance  of 
the  unity  of  the  Church  against  formidable. heresiarchs; 
the  suppression  of  heresies,  which  had  ceased  to  be 
those  of  rebellious  sects*  had  become  those  of  rebellious 
nations.  In  Constance  would  be  seen  of  the  monarch* 
of  Christendom  perhaps  one  only,  but  be  the  greatest, 
the  Emperor,  who  stood  higher  than  any  successor  of 
Charlemagne  since  the  Othos,  the  Fredericks,  or  Ro- 
dolph  of  Hapsburg.  But  there  might  be  three  Pon- 
tifis,  each  of  whom  had  worn,  each  boasted  himself  the 
rightful  wearer  of  the  Papal  tiara.  There  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  whole  College  of  Cardinals;  the  most 
famous  and  learned  churchmen  frona  every  kingdom  of 
the  West ;  even  those  dreaded  beresiarchs,  the  heirs 
and  successors  of  the  English  WycMe,  who  had  nearly 
severed  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  from  Latin  Christen* 
dam. 

In  June  the  quiet  streets  of  ancient  Constance  weite 
disturbed  by  the  first  preparations  for  the  a*.  Hi* 
great  drama  which  was  to.  be  performed  within  her 
walla,  The  Bishop  elect  of  Augsburg  and  Count 
Eberhard  of  Nellenberg  entered  the  city,  to  choose 
quarters  for  the  Emperor.  Hopes  began  to  spread,  to 
strengthen,  that  the  high  contracting  parties  were  in 
earnest;    that   the    Universal    Council,   so  often  an- 
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Bounced,  so  >  often  eluded,  Would  at  length  take  place. 
Tii  August  came  the  'Cardinal  of  Viviers,  the  Bishop 
of  Ostia,  with  a-  distinguished  suite,  to  take  order  fat 
the  accommodation  of  the  Pope  John  XXIII.  and  of 
his  Cardinals.  From  that  period  to  the  Feast  of  All 
Saints,  the  day-  named  for  the  opening  of  the  Council* 
and  for  several  months  after,  the  converging  roads 
which  led  to  this  central  city  were  crowded  with  all 
ranks  and  orders,  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  Sovereign 
Princes,  and  Ambassadors  of  Sovereigns,  Archbishop* 
and  Bishops,  the  heads  or  representatives  of  the  great 
Monastic  Orders,  theologians,  doctors  of  Canon  or  of 
Civil  Law,  delegates  from  renowned  Universities,  boom 
with  splendid  and  numerous  retainers,  some  like  trains 
of  pilgrims,  some  singly  and  on  foot.  With  these, 
merchants,  traders  of  every  kind  and  degree,  and  every 
sort  of  wild  and  strange  vehicle.  It  was  not  only,  it 
might  seem,  to  be  a  solemn  Christian  Council,  but  ail 
European  congress,  a  vast  central  fcir,  where  every 
kind  of  commerce  was  to  be  conducted  on  the 'boldest 
scale,  and  where  chivalrous  or  histrionic  or  other  coal- 
men amusements  were  provided  for  idle  hours  and  for 
idle  people.  It  might.  «eem  a  final  and  concentrated 
burst  and  manifestation  of  mediawral  devotion,  medi* 
aaval  splendor,  mediaeval  diversions :  all  ranks,  all  or- 
ders, all  pursuits,  all  professions,  all  trades,  all  artisans, 
with  their  various  attire,  habits,  manners,  language, 
crowded  to  one  single  city. 

On  the  steep  slope  of  the  Alps  were1  seen  winding 
down,  now  emerging  from  the  autumn-tinted  chestnut 
groves,  now  lost  again,  the  rich  cavalcades  of  the  Cardi- 
nal*, the  Prelates,  the  Princes  of  Italy,  each  with  their 
martial  guard  or  their  ecclesiastical  pomp.     The  Mas 
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spacious  lake  was  studded  with  boats  and  barks,  con- 
veying the  Bishops  and  Abbots,  the  knights  and  grave 
burghers,  of  the  Tyrol,  of  Eastern  and  Northern  Gei* 
many,  Hnngary,  and  from  the  Black  Forest  and  Thu- 
ringia.  Along  the  whole  course  of  the  Rhine,  from 
Cologne,  even  from  Brabant,  Flanders,  or  the  farthest 
North,  from  England  and  from  France,  marched  Prel- 
ates, Abbots,  Doctors  of  Law,  celebrated  Schoolmen, 
following  the  upward  coarse  of  the  stream,  and  gather- 
ing as  they  advanced  new  hosts  from  the  provinces  and 
cities  to  the  east  or  west,  Day  after  day  the  air  was 
ilhre  with  the  standards  rf  Princes,  and  the  banners 
emblazoned  jrith  the  armorial  bearings  of  Sovereigns, 
of  Nobles,  of  Knights,  of  Imperial  Cities  ;  or  glittered 
with  the  silver  crozter,  borne  before  some  magnificent 
Bishop  or  mitred  Abbot.  Night  after  night  the  silence 
was  broken  bj  the  pumrivants  and  trumpeters  an* 
manuring  the  arrival  of  some  high  and  mighty  Count 
or  Duke,  or  the  tinkling  nml^beUs  of  some  lowlier 
csmvan.  The  streets  wfere  crowded  with  curious  spec- 
tators, eager  to  behold  some  splendid  prinoe  or  ambas^ 
outar,  some  churchman  fatuous  in  the  pulpit,  in  die 
•chool,  in  the  council,  it  might  be  in  the  battlefield,  or 
even  some  renowtted  minnesinger,  or  popular  jongleur. 
The  city  almost  appeared  to  enlarge  itself  to  welcome 
week  after  week  the  gathering  strangers.  The  magis- 
trates had  taken  admirable  measures  to  maintain  order* 
Every  one  seemed  to  glide  into  and  settle  down  in  his 
proper  place.  Everywhere  were  gathering  crowds,  yet 
no  tumult :  among  these  crowds  now  a  low  deep  mur- 
mur, now  a  hush  of  expectation,  no  clamor,  no  confu- 
son,  no  quarrel,  no  riot  Constance  might  seem  de- 
termined to  support  her  dignity,  as  chosen  for  a  kind 
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of  temporary  capital  of  Christendom.  The  awfutneea 
of  the  great  subjects  which  were  to  be  discussed  had, 
as  it  were,  inthralled  the  mind  of  man  to  a  calm  seri- 
ousness ;  even  amusements  and  diversions  were  under 
tober  discipline.  Whatever  there  was,  and  doubtless 
there  was  touch,  of  gross  and  licentious,  was  kept  oat 
of,  sight. 

Of  all  those  vast  multitudes  there  was  no  one  whose 
p*pe  John,  fete  might  seem  so  to:  tremble  on  the  balance  ; 
who  could  look  on. this  wonderful  scene  with  such  pro- 
found emotions  of  hope  and  fear ;  to  whom  the  Council 
was  at  once  so  full  of  awe,  yet  at  the  same  time,  to  his 
yet  unextinguished  ambition,  might  eventually  prove 
sueh  a  soene  of  pride,  of  triumph,  as  John  XXIII. 
The  Pope  had  every  imaginable  guarantee,  notwith- 
standing some  dubious  words,1  not  only  for  his  person, 
hut  for  his  dignity.  His  right,  in  concurrence  with  the 
JSmperor,  to  summon  the  Council  had  been  admitted  bj 
Sigisraund*  The  Imperial  Edict  asserted  his  plenary 
jurisdiction,;  the  magistrates  of  Constance  had  taken  a 
solemn  oath  on  the  direct  demand  of  the  Emperor,  to 
receive  hia*  with  all  befitting  .honors  as  the  one  true 
Pope,  to  protect  him  to  the  utmo$t*  to  give  him  free 
liberty  to  enter,  to  remain,  or  to  depart  from  their  city.1 
He  was  to  have,  entire  independent  authority  over  his 
own  court :  his  safe-conduct  was  to  be  respected  by  all 
the  officers  of  the  city. 

Yet  had  the  Pope,  notwithstanding  all  these  solemn 

1  **  Ke  exinde  occasionem  non  veniendi  habeat*"  Such  is  the  suspicious 
language,  of  Sigismund. 

2  "  Ita  quod  semper  et  omni  tempore,  lice  hit  el  stare  in  dicta  dvitato  «t  ab 
el  recedere,  non  obstante  quocunque  impedimento."  See  the  oath  in  Von 
der  Hardt,  1.  v.  p.  5.  The  Emperor's  stipulations  to  die  Pope  were  ntt  of 
much  more  value  than  those  to  John  fluss. 
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guarantees,  notwithstanding  his  wealth,  and  the  array 
of  Cardinals  attached,  as  he  hoped,  to  his  interests,  with 
the  Italian  Bishops,  almost  in  number  enough  to  over- 
rule the  Council,1  strong  and  sad  misgivings.  He 
•ought  to  make  friends  in  every  quarter  in  his  hour  of 
need.  Frederick,  Duke  of  Austria,  was  the  hereditary 
enemy  of  the  House  of  Luxemburg.  His  territories 
almost  surrounded  the  city  of  Constance;  his  strong 
castles  crowned  many  of  the  hills  around,  which  might 
be  seen  from  the  borders  of  the  lake ;  the  Tyrol  and 
the  Black  Forest  were  among  his  possessions.  Freder- 
ick, as  if  to  show  the  utmost  respect  to  the  Pope,  met 
him  at  Trent.  The  Pope  was  lavish  of  honors,  gifts, 
and  promises.  At  Meran  he  named  the  Austrian  Gon- 
fclonier  of  the  Church,  and  of  his  privy  council.  He 
assigned  him  as  stipend  for  these  functions. 6000  florins 
a  year.  Frederick,  besides  these  advantages,  looked  to 
the  support  of  the  Pope  in  certain  feuds  with  the  Bish- 
op* of  Trent,  Coire,  and  Brixen.  He  swore  fealty  to 
the  Pope;  he  promised  all  aid  and  protection  on  the 
road,  and  in  the  city  of  Constance,  and  to  secure  his 
free  retreat  from  that  city.9  Frederick  of  Austria  was 
closely  allied  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  the  Duke's 
sister  was  the  widow  of  Frederick's  brother,  Leopold 
of  Austria ;  she  resided  on  her  dowry  lands  in  the 
Austrian  States.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  strong 
reasons  for  courting  the  favor  of  the  Pope.    Among 


i  reoH  Censtantiam,  own  nmliis  PneUUs  Italia,  ut  per  voto- 
noo  pluralitatero  se  conservaret  in  Papatu."  —  Ebendorfer  in  Pes.  Script. 
Austrw,  ii.  825. 

1  Gerhard  de  Rio  asserts,  from  Austrian  documents,  that  the  Pope,  com* 
■uicated  this  treaty  to  Sigiamund:  probably  the  articles  which  could 
**t  be  concealed;  the  honors  and  dignities  conferred  on  the  Austrian,  not 
&»  secret  stipulations  for  protection. 
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the  causes  to  be  judged  by  the  Council  of  Constance 
was  that  of  Jean1  Petit,  whose  atrocious  defence  of  the 
atrocious  murder  of  the.  Duke  of  Orleans  by  Burgundy 
-or  his  partisans,  was  to  be  arraigned  in  the  face  of 
Christendom*    An  alliance  with  Austria  was  almost  an 
affiance  with  Burgundy,  now,  whether  on  the  French 
or  English  side,  almost  commanding  Francfe*      The 
;M arquis  of  Baden,  too,  and  the  Count  of  Nassau  re- 
ceived significant  presents  from  John  XXIII.;  and  if 
Jthe  Emperor  should  show  hostility. to  the  Pope,  the 
Pope  seemed  sure  of  a  partisan  in  the  mightiest  Prel- 
ate of  the  empire,  the  Archbishop  of  Mente,       A* 
John  descended  towards  Constance  he  invested  the  A.b» 
4wt  of  St,  Ulric  at  Kreuzfingen  with  the  mitre*   the 
lisual  privilege  of  Bishops  alone.      Thus,  even  at  the 
igatei  of  Constance,  he  would  secure  a  powerful  friend* 
<     Yet,  despite  all  these  precautious,  there  Were  .dismal 
•OK.'**.        moments  of  despondency.    As  he  came  down 
(the  tteep  Ariberg  his  sledge  was  overset;  his  attend- 
ants erowded  round  to  know,  if  he  was  hurt.    "  In  the 
.ddviTs  name  what  do  I  lying  here  ?  "    As  fee  wound 
around  the  last  declivity,  arid  Constance  lay  beio/w  in 
her  deep  valley*  washed  by  the  lake,  the  Pope  looked 
down  and  exclaimed,  "  A  trap  for  foxes.9' 

Constance  received  the  Pope  with  every  sign  of 
o*t.».  respect  and  spiritual  loyalty.  The  magis- 
trates and  the  clergy  attended  him  through  the  streets, 
and  to  the  venerable  Minster.  Nine  Cardinals,  about 
six  hundred  followers,  formed  the  pompous  retinue  of 
his  Holiness.  The  great  Festival  of  All  Saints  had 
been  named  as  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  opening 
fof  the  saintly  Council ;  but  from  various  causes,  of 
the  Prelates,  except  those  of  Italy,  few  had  arrived* 
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Though  the  Council  was  opened  by  the  Pope  in  per* 
son  on  the  5th  November,  the  first  public  session  was 
sojourned  to  November  1%  In  the  me&n  time  certain 
preliminaries  were  arranged.  Twelve  auditors  of  the 
Rota  were  named  to  judge  ecclesiastical  causes.  Con* 
gregations  were  held  to  regulate  the  order  of  the 
sittings  and  to  appoint  officers.  At  one  of  these 
congregations  the  Pope  issued  his  inhibition  to  all 
members  of  the  Council  that  no  one  might  depart 
without  permission.  On  the  2d  of  December  six 
more  Cardinals  had  arrived ;  these  with  the  nine  pres- 
ent formed  a  fair  College.  But  on  the  8d  another 
arrival  caused  still  greater  excitement.  There  entered 
(he  city  a  pale  thin  man,  in  mean  attire,  yet  John  hum. 
escorted  by  three  nobles  of  his  country,  with  a  great 
troop  of  other  followers  from  attachment  or  curiosity ; 
he  came  under  a  special  safe-conduct  from  the  Em- 
peror, which  guaranteed  in  the  strictest  and  amplest 
terms  bis  safe  entrance  and  safe  departure  from  the 
Imperial  City.  This  was  the  famous  heresiarch  of 
Bohemia,  John  Huss.  Nothing  could  be  more  op- 
portune than  his  early  arrival  for  the  Papal  policy. 

The  Council  had  been  summoned  for  three  principal 
objects.  I.  The  union  of  the  Church  under  one  to 
knowledged  Pope.  II.  The  reformation  of  the  Clergy 
in  its  head  and  m  its  members.  III.  The  extirpation 
of  erroneous  and  heretical  doctrines.  Other  subordi- 
nate questions  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  supreme 
tribunal  of  Christendom:  the  examination  of  Jean 
Petit's  defence  of  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  the  proceedings  of  the  Flagellants,  and  some 
less  important  matters.  On  the  order  in  which  the 
Council  should  proceed  as  to  the  three  great  leading 
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topics  depended  the  influence  the  title,  perhaps  tk* 
fate  of  the  Pope.  The  vital  question  of  all,  not  delib- 
erately proposed^  but  at  the  root  of  all  the  other  qpee-» 
lusts —  the  superiority  of  the  Council  to  the  Pope*  of 
the  Pope  to  the  Council  —  might  be  postponed ;  if 
postponed,  eluded.  This  would  be  the  ease  tf  the 
Council  could  be  occupied  by  matter  09  ^h&h  Pope 
and  Council  ought  agree,  which  might  inflame  tha 
common  passion*,  and  direct  their  almost  maddenujg 
seal  «gainat  one  common  foe,  one  common  victim. 
Let,  then,  the  suppression,  of  hereby  be  the  fijst  pajc** 
mount  absorbing  subject  of  debate,  All  precedent 
was  ib  the  Pope's  favor ;  it  bad  ever  been  the  $ru£ 
act  of  (Ecumenic  Council*,  frojn  th*t  of  Nioea,  to 
guard  the  faith  and  to  condemn  hereby,  om),  too,  the 
Council  of  Constance,  commencing  at  *his  point,  might 
be  held  a  contkiua^ion,  hardly  more  than  a  prorogation, 
of  the  Council  of  Pisa,  :  And  this  to  the  Pope  w«# 
life  or  death.  For  if  this  Council  of  Pipa  was  thus 
even  tacitly  recognized,  his  title  amojig  the  three  claim- 
ants to  the  Papacy,  his  absolute  title,  resting  o^  the 
solemtn  decree  of  that  Council,  w*a  irrefragable.  Could 
he  not,  begirt  "with,  his  Cardinals  (their  common  inter- 
est Blight,  guarantee  their  fidelity),  and  trith'  the  ove*v 
powering  suffrages  of  the  Italian  Prelate,  oentpe  the 
whole  attention  of  the  Council  0$  this  .one  sutjpct? 
Could  he  not  set  the  whole  host  in  full  cry  on  the  tca$k 
of  this  quarry  ?  At  least  during  this  discussion  he  ***4 
his  Italians  would  have  been  gaining  a  preponderating 
influence  ;  he,  for  months,  would  have  been  permitted 
to  guide  and  rule  the  Council.  What  if  he  should  fen- 
der the  signal  service  of  condemning,  still  better  of 
inducing,  these  dreaded  heresiarch*  to  r*c*at»  could  the 
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giigratefiii  Church  then  cast  him  off?  Then  he  would 
return  to  Italy  the  recognized  Pope  of  the .  Council  of 
Constance.  If  not,  some  time  having  been  thus  oca*- 
pied,  a  thousand  accidents,  dissensions,  plague,  fam- 
ine, the  opportune  death  of  some  important  personage, 
ttight  dissipate  the  Council  before  they  could  enter  on 
more  dangerous  ground- 

Nor  was  this  an  unwarranted,  ungrounded  hope 
the.  policy  bad  every  p*on*ise  of  success.  The  doc- 
trines of  Wyclii&fc  which  Huss  and  bis  followers  were 
wowed  of  propagating  in  the  villages  and  cities  of 
Boheiaia,  even  in  the  University  of  Prague*  were  gen* 
orally  odious.  Those  who-  knew  least  of  tbem,  looked 
w  them  with  the  terror  of  ignorance ;  those  who  knew 
them  best  saw  that  they  struck  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
hierarchical  system,  i<i  the  common  view  the  whole  re- 
ligion of  Christ,  The  foremost  Reformers,  D'Ailly, 
Genoa,  £ab*reUa,  and  the  few  Cardhwjs  in  that  party, 
would  behold  perhaps  with  greater  horror,  as  crossing 
their  more,  moderate  and  sober  designs,  those  inno- 
vator* who  laid  their  hands  not  on  thQ  corruptions  of 
the  Clergy  only,  but  on  their  possessions*,  their  rights, 
their  immunities,  their  privileges,  their  spiritual  pow* 
ers,  and  even  on  the  accredited  orthodox  doctrines  of 
the  &kh.  They,  too,  might  be  tewpted  to  assert  this 
suppression  of  heresy,  which  they  dreaded  with  such 
profound  dread,  hated  with  such  unmitigated  hatred, 
to  be  the  first,  preliminary,  inevitable  duly  of  the  great 
Council. 

This  insurrection,  moreover*  against  the  sublime  au- 
tocracy of  the  Latin  hierarchy ;  this  appeal  from  the 
twditional  Christianity  of  the  WesA,  the  growth  of 
•ges,  with  all  its  mythology,  legendary  history,  law. 
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philosophy,  ritual,  venerable  usages,  and  with  all  its 
vast  system  of  rights  and  obligations  and  its  tenure 
of  property,  to  the  primal  and  simpler  Christianity  of 
the  Lord  and  his  Apostles ;  this  first  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute for  an  obedience  to  an  outward  law,  and  to 
an  all-embracing  discipline  enforced  by  ecclesiastical 
penal  statute,  the  religion  of  the  inward  conscience, 
self-dependent  rather  than  dependent  on  the  ghostly 
adviser :  this  assertion  of  the  freedom  of  thought,  lim- 
ited only  by  the  boundaries  of  the  human  Acuities  and 
the  plain  written  word  of  God ;  this  dawning  moral 
and  religious  revolution,  though  it  had  begun  in  Teu- 
tonic England,  and  had  been  first  embodied  in  the  ver- 
nacular Anglo-Saxon  of  WycliflVs  Bible  and  Tracts, 
and  in  the  poetry  of  Langland  and  of  Chaucer,  was 
Befcnnatioii  not  yet  taken  up  by  the  Teutonic  mind.  It 
touio.  was  propagated  only  under  most  unfavorable 

auspices,  in  a  remote  corner  of  Christendom,  among  a 
nation  which  spoke  an  unformed  language,  intelligible 
to  themselves  alone,  and  not  more  akin  to  German 
than  to  Latin ;  a  nation,  as  it  were,  intruded  into  the 
Teutonic  Empire,  thought  barbarian,  and  from  late 
circumstances  held  in  hostile  jealousy  by  the  Teutonic 
commonwealth.  • 

Bohemia  was  thus  an  irisuhtted  stranger  among  the 
BotMmh.  German  principalities,  a  stranger  with  a  right 
of  suffrage  for  the  Imperial  crown,  but  striving  to  pre- 
serve her  Sclavonic  nationality  against  the  Teutonic 
element  which,  from  her  connection  with  the  Empire, 
was  forcing  itself  into  her  territory,  her  usages,  and 
even  pressing  on  her  language.  Bohemia,  too,  labored 
under  the  unpopularity  of  having  given  tb  the  Impe- 
rial  throne  a-  Sovereign,  Charles  IV.,  of  whom  the 
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German  annals  speak  with  bitter  hatred  and  con* 
tempt,  bat  who  bad  been  beloved,  and  deservedly  be- 
loved, for  his  wise  laws,  admirable  institutions,  and  for 
his  national  policy  in  his  native  kingdom.  His  father, 
John  of  Bohemia,  that  restless  chivalrous  adventurer 
who  fell  at  Crecy,  was  a  German  in  manners  and  in 
heart;  Charles  a  Bohemian  who  might  seem  to  sac- 
rifice the  ungrateful  and  intractable  ,  Empire  to  his 
hereditary  Kingdom.  As  King  of,  Bohemia,  Charles 
was  the  creator  of  the  realm :  to  him  she  owed 
equal  laws>  sound  institutions,  magnificent  cities,  at 
least  Prague,  which  Charles  adorned  with  splendid 
churches,  noble  palace*,  stately  bridges,  her  fiunous 
University.1 

Charles  IV.  had  at  least  not  discouraged  the  first 
Reformers,  who  before  the  time  of  Huss  protested  in 
the  stoongest  terms  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  am) 
the  abuses  of  the  Roman  Court.  The  Prelate  Conra4 
Strickna,  during  his  reign,  had  denounced  the  progress 
of  these  opinions.  The  Reformer,  MUecz  von  Kreni- 
sar,  was  the  King's  Court  Preacher.  , 

The  deposition  of  King  Wenzel,  the  son  of  Charles* 
from  the  Empire  by  the  Electors  oft  the  a.».  uoo. 

,*,  .  .  ,  King  Wenael 

Rhine,  waa  at  once  a  sign  and  an ,  aggpava-  jweoo*- 
tion  of  the.  jealousy,  of  Teutonism  ,  against  a.».  mm. 
Bohemia,  During  the  reign  of  Wenzel,  a  still  more 
stirring  teacher,  Matthias  von  Zanow,  had  advanced, 
the  bolder  axiom  that  it  was  gross  superstition  to  rever- 
ence the  edicts  of  the  Pope  on  articles  of  faith,  equally 
with  the  words  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  The 
Church,  to  resume  her  dignity,  must  be  entirely  re* 

1  Bead  the  glowing  description  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  in  PaUckyy 
JWhkhte  von  Bohmen,  ii.  p.  %  p.  828,  ct  «eg. 
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newcd  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.1  The  marriage  of 
King  Wenzel's  lifter,  Anne  of  Bohemia*  to  Richard  II. 
of -England,  had  brought  the  two  realms  into  olose  con- 
nection, exactly  at  the  time  when  the  docilities  of 
Wycliffe  were  making  their  most  rapid  progress*  Tho 
Queen  herself,  as  has  been  said,  was  strongly  impressed 
with  the  new  doctrines*  Bohemian  scholars  eat  nt  the 
feet  of  the  bold  professor  of  theology  at  Oxford  {  Eng- 
lish students  were  found  at  Prague.  The  writings  of 
Wyclifle  were  brought  in  great  numbers,  some  in  Latin* 
some  translated  into  Bohem&ti,  and  dfeieminated  by 
admiring  partisans, 

John  of  Hcissiftete,  8,  Bohemian  village,  was  a  man 
johnHti«.  of  eloquence  and  an  accomplished  scholar,  of 
Severe  morals,  but  gentle,  friendly,  accessible  to  All. 
He  became  Preacher  in  the  University  chapel  called 
Bethlehem,  and  Confessor  to  the  Queen  Sophia*  So 
long  as  his  fervid  sermdns  Idetiotineed  the  yicee  of  the 
world,  the  Clergy,  Ihe  Monks  and  the  Friars  *rer* 
among  his  most  admiring  hearers ;  but  as  he  began  to 
condemn  the  luxury,  the  pride,  the  ticetttiotfsneas  of 
die  Clergy  ttnd  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  their  ad- 
miration turned  to  animosity*  He  would  h*v4  bee* 
persecuted,  if  he  had  not  he6h  protected  by  die  Cotert? 
for  Bnch  doctrines  were  not  the  tess  heard  with  favor 
by  the  Court  because  they  were  repulsive  to  tha  Cfer- 
gy.  The  Schism  in  the  Papacy  had  shaken  the  a  wo 
of  the  hierarchy  to  its  base,  and  King  Wenael  had 
strong  grounds  for  personal  hostiKty  against  that  hie* 
farchy.  The  Archbishop-Electors  had  been  the  lead* 
ers  in  the  defection,  the  prime  movers  in  his  dejxwfcd 
from  tie  Empire-     The  Pope,  Boniface  IX.*  had  sano 

*  WefaSBnbetg,  ik  p.  lfil. 
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ticmeA  theft-  haughty  proceedings.  For  many  yea*% 
too,  the  sale  of  benefices  had' been  so  notorious  by  both 
Popes,  that  Wenzel  in  Bohemia,  Sigismund  in  Hunga* 
ty,1  had  not  only,  prohibited  the  exportation  of  money 
to  Rome,  but  had  broken  off  all  intercourse  with  the 
Papal  Court. 

Just  at  this  time  a  scholar  of  John  Huss2  returned 
from  his  studies  in  Paris  and  Oxford  J  he  *  brought 
tturay  writings  of  WydKflfe.  These  writings  not  merely 
inveighed  against  the  idleness  and  corruptions  of  the 
Clergy  and  of  th&  Monks,  but  broke  in  at  onee  *n 
more  perilous  grbuncL  Wycliflfe  had  been  already  con- 
demned by  the  Ghtrrfeh  as  an  heresiarch«  Hnss  shrunk 
at  first  from  the  infecttan :  he  redd  the  books  with  sus- 
picion and  dislike,  so  much  so  that  he  had  nearly  com- 
mitted the  gbxilesa  Volumes  to  the  flames.  He  found, 
on  more  «areftd  study,  deeper  and  neglected  truth* 
Still,  however,  much  of  Wydiffe's  doctrine  could  hot 
command  hi*  Assent,  but  much  woriceri  by  slow  degrees 
into  his  mind  and  mto  his  teaching* 

The  Archbishop  Soinko  of  Prague  had  looked  oa 
Hnss  with  ffcvbr ;  he  <ftu1d  neither  be  ignorant  of  the 
change  in  the  Preacher's  views,  nor-  the  ornate  of  that 
change.  He  issued  his  sentence  of  condemnation  ;  he 
threatened  all  who  should  promulgate  the  tenets  of 
Wycliflfe  with  the  heretic's  death,  the  stake.  Husa  was 
at  first  appalled ;  he  was  qutet  for  a  tinve  \  bat  the 
Confessor  of  the  Queen,  and  the  idol  of  one  half  the 
University  of  Prague,  could  not  long  hold  his  peace, 
for  he  was  not  the  champion  of  Wyclrffe's  free  opinions 
done,  now  fdtetrtgj  themselves  mto  a  glow  popularity, 

1  Ashbach,  Kaiser  Sigmond,  ii.  24. 

*  He  had  the  ffl-wtmcHti£  nstar  of  tidfcek. 
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but  of  the  Bohemian  against  the. German  students; 
and,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  on  a  subject  .which 
stirred  the  hearts  of  the  scholars  to  as  great  a  depth,  of 
the  Realist  against  the  Nominalist  philosophy.  This 
strife  hurried  on  the  conflicting  parties  to  the  inevitable 
schism.  The  deposition  of  their  King  Wenzel  from 
the  Empire  had  wounded  the  Bohemian  pride:  they 
held  the  Germans  as  strangers  and  aliens  in  their  na- 
tional University.  The  German  Professors  had  taken 
part  with  the  Archbishop  in  the  implied  censure  of 
Huss.  By  a  singular  revolution,  the  Realistic  philoso- 
phy, which  had  been  the  sworn  ally  of  orthodoxy,  the 
philosophy  of  L&nfranc  and  Anselm  against  Ab&ard, 
of  Aquinas  against  Ockham,  bad  changed  sides.  The 
great  French  divines,  Gerson,  D'Ailly  (perhaps  partly 
from  their  French  perspicacity),  the  Germans  in  gen- 
eral, from  the  more  exclusive  study  of  the  Aristotelian 
Scholasticism,  had  warped  round  to  the  more  rationalistic 
Nominalism*  The  University  of  Prague  was  rent  with 
feuds ;  students  met  students,  not  in  the  schools  of  die* 
putation,  but  in  the  streets  and  on  the  bridges,  and 
fought  out  the  battles  of  Churchmen  and  Wycliffites, 
of  Germans  and  Bohemians,  of  Nominalists  and  Real- 
ists. At  length  the  Bohemian  faction,  with  Huss  at 
their  head,  obtained  from  the  King  the  abrogation  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Germans  in  the  votes  for  academic 
offices.  The  sullen  Germans,  and  with  them  the  Poles, 
abandoned  the  city.  Of  thirty  thousand,  a  great  part 
wandered  to  Leipsic,  and  founded  a  rival  University. 
4j>.i40O.  Huss  became  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Prague.  His  popularity  triumphed  even  over  the  in- 
terests  of  the  citizens,  which  suffered  severely  from  the 
departure  of  the  German  students. 
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Hass  now  preached  boldly  and  without  reserve  the 
Wycliffite  doctrines,  at  least  as  far  as  denunciations,  not 
only  against  the  corruptions,  but  against  the  wealth  of 
the  Clergy.  The  King  heard  with  satisfaction  the 
grateful  maxim  that  the  royal  power  was  far  above  that 
of  the  hierarchy ;  the  Archbishop  and  the  Clergy  were 
constrained  to  murmuring  silence,  while  all  Bohemia 
teemed  falling  off  to  these  fearful  opinions. 

The  Council  of  Pisa  bad  uttered  its  sentence  of  do* 
position  against  Benedict  XIII*  $nd  Gregory  XII. 
The  Archbishop  of  Prague  adhered  to  Gregory ;  the 
King,  Huss,  and  the  Bohemians  to  the  Council.  Husa 
was  emboldened  to  assail  the  Papal  power  itself.  The 
King  answered  to  the  complaints  of  the  Archbishop, 
"  So  long  as  Master  Huss  preached  against  us  of  the 
world,  you  rejoiced,  and  declared  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  spoke  in  him.  It  is  now  your  turn*"  But  the 
accession  of  Alexander  V.,  whom  Bohemia, -having  ae*» 
knowledge^  the  Council  of  Pisa,  could  not  refuse  to 
accept,  gave  the  Archbishop  courage*  He  obtained  a 
Bull  from  the  Pope  for  the  suppression  of  the  Wycliff- 
ite doctrines.  He  threatened  the  refractory  teachers. 
He  cpUected.no  less  th*n  two  hundred  writings  of  the 
odious  English  hereaiarch,  and  committed  them  publicly 
to  the  flames  ;  bat  th$  King  compelled  him  to  pay  the 
value  of  the  books  to  those  from  whom  he  had  seized 
them  by  his  arbitrary  ecclesiastical  power.  Huss  con- 
tinued to  preach.  He  appealed  from  the  Pope  to  Christ 
himself,  the  one  final  unerring  Judge :  "  I,  John  Huss, 
offer  this  appeal  to  Jesus  Christ,  my  Master  and  my 
just  Judge,  who  knows,,  defends,  and  judges  the  just 

l0p*»,  John  Hun,  i.  17.    I/Btt&at,  Concfle  de  Constance,  i.  p.  18. 
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The  pons  Alexander  was  succeeds  by  Bahhasar 
Oossa,  John  XXIII.  Among  the  first  afets  of  Pope 
John  was  a  citation  to  John  Huss,  the  itian  of  irte* 
proaehable  morals,  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  a 
Pope  charged  at  least  with  eveiy  imaginable  crime. 
The  Bohemian  King,  and  the  nation  would  not  permit 
Buss  to  cross  the  Alps ;  th^y  alleged  fear  of  his  Qrei* 
man  enemies  ;  a  pompous  embassy  of  three  theologians 
appeared  in  his  stead.  The  Archbishop*  from  prudence 
or  more  generous  feeling*  received  from  Huss  a  confes- 
sion of  faith,  with  which  he  declared  himself  satisfied. 
He  announced  to  the  Roman  Court  that  heresy  no 
longer  contaminated  his  diocese*. 

No  answer  came  from  Rome,  but  there  came  the 
Vendors  of  indulgences  for  the  war  of  the  Pope  against 
King  Ladislaus  of  Naples.  The  vendor*  abstained 
from  none  of  those  insolent  exaggerations  of  the  valne 
-of  their  wares  which  were  so  obmrirfous  to  sounde* 
*piety.  Huss  broke  etot  m  a  torrent  of  Eloquent  indig- 
nation. His  scholar,  «fei*>me  Faulfisch,  burned  the 
Bull  of  Indulgences  under  the  gallows.  The  ptoaehei* 
of  the  Indulgences'  were  exposed  to  insult*  outrage, 
pet-sedition*  The  mftgistrftfe*  interfered ;  some  riotore 
^rere  seized  and  executed  ;  the  people  rose ;  the  tt>wtv- 
house  was  stormed ;  the  remains  of  the  rioteife  takeh 
-up  and  venerated  as  relict  News  arrived  that  thfe 
ambassadors  of  Huss,  of  the  University,  and  of  the 
King,  had  been  thrown  into  prison  at  Rome ;  that 
Huss  was  under  the  ban  of  e*communkatiotl,  Prague 
under  interdict.  The  timid  King  shftink  from  the  con*- 
test.  Huss  withdrew  for  a  time  from  the  city,  hut  only 
by  his  eloquent  preachings  all  over  the  country  to  hv- 
fluenee  now  not  Prague  alone*  hut  all  Bohemia*  with 
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indignation  against  the  abuses  of  the  hierfcrfchy.  His 
writings,  some  in  Latin*  some  itt  his  native  dialecfc, 
spread  with  rapidity.  If  in  these  he  maintained  some 
prudent  or  perhaps  ^determinate  ambiguity  oh  the  es* 
tablishfed  doctrines,  he  struck  boldly  At  all  the  bearings 
of  those  doctrines  on  Papal  and  on  priestly  authority. 

John  Hus8  then  was  no  isolated  teacher,  no  follower 
of  a  condemned  EJngliih  heretic:  he  was  mOre  even 
than  head  df  a  sect ;  he  almost  represented  a  kingdom* 
ft*  doubt  much  more  than  hftlf  of  Bohemia.  .  King 
Wetizfcl  and  his  Queeri  wew'oti  life  side*  at  least  as 
tgainst  the  Clergy* 

The  Emperor  Sigisrritrtid  aspired  to  restore  peaee  to 
the  Church.  The  Oottncii  of  Constance  had  whr  ii** 
been  summoned  to  reform  the  Church  in  k^SoiiflUtMe.' 
head  and  in  its  members*  its  proclaimed  object  wad  the 
extfrpatfofi  of  Alt  abtiSeo  throughout  Christendom.  It 
was  not  for  Htres  to  stand  alooif  ifc  fear  or  suspicion. 
Ho  had  appealed  to  *  Council.  If  his  Opinions  were 
just  and  true,  he  could  not  shrink  from  bringing  their 
justice  and  truth  before  a  CotmflH  which  comprehended 
Hot  the  high  dtgftitaries  alone,  but  Also  the  most  con- 
ta&mate  theologian*  of '*  Christendom.  As  yet,  how* 
ever  tome  of  his  opinions*  might  deeii  to  lean  to  specu- 
lative WyeliMti&m,  he  was,  like  others  Of  great  name^ 
avowedly  no  more  than  an  irdent  Reformer  of  abuses. 
Be  obtained  from  thfe  University  of  Prague,  from  the 
Estate*  of  Bohemia,  from  Conrad  Archbishop  of 
Prague,  and  even  from  'Nicolas  Bishop  of  Nazareth, 
the  Grand  Inquisitor,  testimonials  to  hiB  orthodoxy  and 
irreproachable  life,  Yet  he  was  not,  he  could  not  bo, 
without  dark  misgivings  E(e  left  a  letter  only  to  be 
opened  in  case  of  his  death  at  Constance  t  it  eotntaihed 
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his  last  will  and  his  confession.1  His  valedictory  ad- 
dress to  his  followers  enjoined  them  to  maintain  their 
£uth,  to  pray  earnestly  for  his  safe  return.  "  He 
expected  to  meet  as  many  enemies  at  Constance  as 
our  Lord  at  Jerusalem  —  the  wicked  Clergy,  and 
even  some  secular  Princes,  and  those  Pharisees  the 
Monks." 

The  iame  of  Huss  travelled  before  him:  curiosity 
Hnttftts  ov  interest  in  his  doctrines  triumphed  over 
c£!tL».  •  ****  German  aversion  to  the  Bohemian.  In 
^  2L  many  towns  he  held  conferences  evto  with 
the  clergy,  and  puned  from  them  on  amicable  terms* 
At  Nuremburg  he  %as  met  by  three  Bohemian  nobles, 
who  bore  from  Spin*  *he  Imperial  safe-conduct,  couched 
in  the  strictest  add  fuikssi  terms,  guaranteeing  bis  safe 
entrance  and  his  sale  levuia  from  Constance.2  John  of 
Chlum,  Wenaal  of.Duba,  Henry  of  Lazenbach,  were 
charged  to  watch  and  keep  &u*rd  over  their  country- 
man, who  travelled  under  tne  special  protection  of  the 
Fmperor. 

Not  many  days  alter  the  arrival  ot  the  Pope,  John 
Huss,  as  has  been  said,  entered  (joastance.  He  was 
graciously  received,  by  the  Pope.  )iiuit>eX  Nothing 
was  said  of  the  ban  of  excommiinicauun  which  still 
hung  over  him  :  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  wpa  not  le- 
gally annulled  by  his  reception  t  before  tne  Pope* 
Strong  expressions  are  attributed  to  the  Pope :  "  If 
he  had  slain  my  brother,  I  would  not  permit,  as  Sir  as 
is  in  my  power,  any  harm  to  be  done  to  him  in  Con- 

i  Among  the  sins  that  burdened  fas  conscience  was  playing  at  ch*»  %  *nd 
toeing  bis  temper  when  beaten* 

*  The  safe-conduct  may  be  seen  jn  many  publications.  L' Enfant,  Von 
'te  Hardt;  the  latest  and  perfaaps  most  accurate  version  ra  Aschbach,  R.J, 
tar  Sigmond,  £  99.  '  * 
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stance." l  The  Pope,  on  whom  religion  hung  so  loosely, 
may  not  have  had  that  deep  aversion  for,  he  may  not 
folly  have  comprehended,  the  bearing  of  the  Wycliffite 
tenets ;  still  less  could  he  comprehend  the  stem,  stub- 
bom  conscientiousness  which  would  not  swerve  from, 
and  which  would  boldly  assert  such  opinions  in  the  face 
of  danger  or  death.  Noble  religions  fanaticism  has 
constantly  baffled  the  reckoning  of  the  most  profound 
worldly  sagacity.  He  might  fondly  suppose  the  possi- 
bility of  the  Bohemian's  •  submission  to  Papal  argu- 
ments, impressed  by  Papal  majesty;  and  the  submis- 
sion of  so  famous  a  heretic  to  his  milder  admonitions 
would  give  him  overweening  weight  in  the  Coun- 
cil. But  with  the  more  keen-eyed  and  inflexible 
Italian  Cardinals,  Huss  was  only  a- barbarian  and 
a  heretic.  They  corild  not  but  discern  (for  fhey 
had  nothing  to  blind  their  instinct)  the  vital  oppug- 
nancyof  his  views  to  the  hierarchical  system.  Huss 
himself  could  not  remain  in  modest  and  inoffensive 
privacy.  Partisans,  admirers,  would  crowd  around 
khn ;  his  zeal  would  not  permit  him  in  base  timidity 
to  shrink  from  the  avowal  of  his  creed,  whether  by 
preaching  in  his  house  or  among  his  followers.  The 
Bishop  of  Constance  admonished  him,  but  in  vain,  and 
forbade  his  celebrating  Mass  while  yet  unabsolved. 

The  arrival  of  Stephen  Palecz  and  Michael  de  Cnu- 
as,  the  bitter  and  implacable  adversaries  of.  Huss,  with 
whom  he  had  been  involved  in  fierce  controversy, 
changed  the  suspended  state  of  affairs.  These  men 
stood  forward  openly  as  his  accusers :  they  swept  away 

*  "  Etiamsi  Johannes  Hu«  firatrem  sibi  g*rnianum  ocridisset,  m  tamen 
nallo  modo  Comintern  rum,  quantum  in  ipso  situm  eat,  ut  aliqna  el  flat  in 
juria,  quamdiu  Constant!*  esset"  —  Von  der  Hardt,  iv.  p.  11. 
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all  the  {hirer,  gilder,  or  more  subtile  interpretation* 
by  which  Huss  reconciled  his  own  doctrine  with  the 
orthodox  cre$d,  especially  as  regarded  the  clergy..  Hues 
had  declared  wicked  Popes,  wicked  Cardinals,  wicked 
Prelates,  to  be  utterly  without  authority,  their  excom- 
munications void,  their  administration  of  th$  Sacr%- 
ments,  as  only  to  be  valid  by  som*  nioe,  distinction. 
Paleez  and  Pe  Gaqsjs  oast  aU  these  JM$imft  in  their 
naked,  unmitigated  offansiven^ss  ftefbf?  the  indj^aai 
hierarchy.  Buss  was  *ammp^d,  yet  by  *  depuUtio* 
which  still  showed  respect,  the  Bilhops,  of  Augsburg 
and  Trent,  to  appear  before  the  Consistory  of  thfo  Pope 
and  Cardinals.  He  obeyed,  protesting,  neverthefaaft, 
that  he  came  to  render  %ccotutf  •  to  the,  Council  not  to 
the  Consistory.  The  cbvgea  of  heresy  were  temA 
Hifts  quietly  declared  thai,  he  had  rather  die  tbmt  be 
justjy  condemned  as  a*  bqretfrv  "  If; convinced  of  errors 
he  would  make  full  recantation."  Ho  retired,  b«t  his 
lodging  wps,enpi?cl*d  from  that,  time  by  wetahfal  mtv 
tjpels.1  A  monk  was.  let  loose  ftpoi>  him,  to  ensnare  him 
with  dangerous  questions.  Huss,  had  the  shrew&iettt 
to  deject  in  the  monk,  who  effected  the  titrnos*  aim> 
plicityt  one  of  the  subtilest  theologians  of  the  dey* 

Fom*  wesks  after  his  arrival  at  Constance,  uotwitfe- 
hum  in  steadhjg  his  appeal  to  the  Imperial  safe-con* 
prima.  juct>  notwitlistanding  the  protest  of  his  n<*ble 
Bohemian  protestor,  John  de  CUun>,  Huss  was  com- 
muted t*  prison  in  the  Bishop's  palace*    Tq  Dq  CUmto 

i  Aschbach  (p.  30)  here  inserts  the  attempt  of  Hass  at  flight,  which  the 
two  author*  (periapt  they  are  but  oae  authority),  Reicheofhal  aad  tkm 
author  in  D'Achery,  assign  to  a  much  later  period.  To  my  judgment, 
Aachbach's<  view  i*  utterly  improbable;  and  on  *u«h  poiats  IfeicfontliAl, 
Who  4»ea  not  oare,  much  4bi  religious  questions,  is  worth/  <tf  A*U  oonJU 
ienoe. 
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the  Pope  protested  that  it  was  dpne  without  his  au,-r 
thority.  Thd  Pope  might  find  it  expedient  to  disclaim 
qach  an  act*  A  oengr^atips  was  summoned  to  heat 
eight  articles  promoted  fey  tjbe  Bohemian,  Michael  de 
Cauais,  against  John  Hues.  Three  Commissioners  had 
been  named  by  the  Pope.  A  more  numerous  Com- 
mieNon.  of  Cardinals,  Bishops,  and  Doctors  was  ap*> 
pointed  to  conduct  the  Wjniry.  From  his  fir^t  prison 
be  was  conducted  to  a  closer  and  more  safe  one  in  tht 
Doaninican  Convey,1  There  he  fell  ill,  and  was  atr 
tended  by  the  Pope's  physicians.  He  recovered,  and 
im  his  prison  wrote  several  works,  which  were  eagerly 
dispersed  among  his  brethren, 

-  John  de  Chlum  took  beW  and  active  measures  for 
the  release  of  fcfaes,  He  copm^nicated  this  insolent 
violation  of  the  Imperial  safe-c^nd^ct  to  Sigismunc), 
*ho  was  on  his'  w4y  from  hlf  coronation  at  Ai^la- 
Chapellew  ThjQ  Bnlperpr  broke  ont  into  wrath:  h* 
gpve  orders  that  jf  the  Pope  &n4  Cardinals  did  not 
obey  his  mandate,  the  doors  of  the .  prison  should  be 
opened  by  force,  >  But  no  $po,  ventured  to  inva4e  thf 
Dominican  cloister,,  gpd  tfap  Gounpil  yet  respected  the 
ordinances  of  the  Pope  a*id  Cardinals.  De  Chlum  af- 
fixed writings  oq  all  the^  church-doors  in  Constance, 
declaring, in  strong  language?  the  imprisonment  of  Hnss 
to  be  an  outrage  against  the  Emperor ;  that  all  who 
had  presumed  to  violate  the  Imperial  safe-conduct,  and 
still  presumed  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  Imperial 
Ambassador  for  his  release,  would  be  called  to  account. 
So  far,  even  ijp  to  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor,  Pope 
John  had  maintained  uncontested  supremacy  in  the 
Council.    His  Bull  had  been  read  at  the  first  Session! 

i  L'Enfrnt,  U  p.  6*i 
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as  the  authority  for  its  proceedings.  Zabarella,  the  all- 
tope  John  honored  Cardinal  of  Florence*  in  his  opening 
KfoSSndi.  speech,  assumed  throughout  the  presidency  of 
the  Pope.  The  Pope  named  air  the  offices,  and  dis- 
tributed the  functions  which  were  submitted  to  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Council.  One  incident  alone  threatened 
his  sole  dignity.  The  Archbishop  of  Ragusa,  and  other 
legates  of  Gregory  XII.,  had-  made  their  entrance* 
On  the  same  night  the  Archbishop  affixed  over  the 
gates  of  his  lodging  the  Papal  arms  of  Gregory  XII.* 
with  the  keys  and  the  triple  crown.  John  resisted  this 
daring  invasion  in  the  name  of  a  Pope  deposed  by  the 
Council  of  Pisa.  The  Council,  after  some  stormy  de- 
bate, pronounced  in  favor  of  the  Pope,  thus  again  rec- 
ognizing the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Pisa.  ■  Tie  obnox* 
ious  arms  disappeared. 

On  Christmas  Eve  tidings  arrived 'that  Sigismund, 
now  having  received  the  Imperial  crown  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  had  reached  Oberlingen,  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  lake.  Before  morning-dawn  he  entered 
Constance.  Among  his  first  acts  was  attendance  at 
the  Mass.  The  Emperor,  according  to  usage,  in  the 
dalmatic  of  a  deacon,  read  the  Gospel— j the  Gospel 
which  sounded  ominous  in  the  ears  of  the  Pope: 
"There  went  out  a  decree  from  Caesar  Augustus.** 
The  sermon  preached  three  days  after  by  Peter  d' Ailly, 
Cardinal  of  Cambray,  must  at  times  have  sent  a  cold 
shudder  of  dismay  to  tlie  heart  of  John.  The  text 
was,  "There  shall  be  signs  in  the  Sun,  and  in  the 
Moon,  and  in  the  Stars : "  a  text  literally  applicable  to 
the  last  advent  of  Christ,  spiritually  to  his  advent  in  an 
CEcumenic  Council.  The  Sun  was  the  spiritual  power, 
the  Pope ;  the  Moon  the  temporal,  the  Emperor ;  the 
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Stars  the  Cardinals,  Prelates,  mid  Doctors  in  the  firma- 
ment of  the  Council.  But  the  Sun,  for  the  plenitude 
Of  his  power,  must  fulfil  certain  conditions.  If  the. 
supreme  Pastor  shall  have  risen  by  bad  means,  by  un- 
just and  reprobate  ambition ;  if  he  shall  have  led  a 
scandalous  and  dishonest  life;  if  he  shall  have  rulixl 
negligently  or  tyrannically,  he  is  but  the  phantom  of  a 
sun.  u  Oh !  that  the  Omnipotent  Trinity  would  da»h. 
down  these  three  statues  in  the  Sun's  bouse,  the  Church 
rf  Borne.  ....  The  Holy  Trinity  of  the  Divine  Per-, 
sons  is  not  more  adorable  than  a  trinity  of  Popes  abonw 
inable."  But  the  lofty  cnurchman  kept  the  Moon,  the, 
temporal  power,  in  its  due  subordination.  To  the  Em- 
peror himself  he  uttered  no  words  but  those  of  high. 
honor;  "yet  the  Imperial  power  must  not  think  to 
preside  in  the  Council,  but  to  execute  her  decrees." 
The  Council,  he  distinctly  avers,  derived  its  legitimate 
authority  from  being  summoned  by  the  Pope ;  but  oncet 
met,  its  power  was  above  the  Pope.  St  James,  in  the 
first  Great  Council  in  the  Acts,  did  not  publish  its 
decrees  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter,  but  in  that  of  the 
Council.  "  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to 
us."1 

There  was  no  outward  disturbance  in  the  seeming 
unity  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope ;  they  ap- 
peared together  in  public;  all  was  mutual  deference 
and  respect.  The  Pope  knew  the  necessities  of  the 
Emperor.  The  great  weakness  of  the  Empire  was  the 
attar  inadequacy  of  the  Imperial  revenues  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  station.     The  more  magnificent  or  ambi- 

1 "  Ubi  tion  ait,  placait  Petro,  sed  placait  nobis  collectis  in  unara ;  et  m- 
quitur,  *  Visum  est  Spiritui  Sancto  et  nobis.'  "  —Read  the  sermon,  in  Von 
ferHaidt,i.436,450. 
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tious  the  Emperor,  the  more  difficult,  often  degrading, 
was  the  straggle  with  his  narrow  finances.  Sigfemund 
aspired  to  be  amongst  the  most  splendid  of  sovereigns ; 
his  enemies  scofifed  at  the  mean  artifices  to  which  he 
was  reduced  to  maintain  that  splendor.  The  Pope 
made  a  skilful  attempt  to  avail  himself  of  his  weak- 
ness ;  he  offered  him  a  grant,  or  donative,  or  subsidy 
of  200,000  florins.  But  Sigismund  was  too  deeply 
pledged,  too  resolutely  determined ;  he  had  set  his  feme 
on  the  union  and  reform  of  the  Church.  He  could  not 
but  refuse  the  tempting  lure.1  From  the  lordly  prel* 
ates  of  Germany  he  might  easily  raise  such  a  sum. 

The  Council  at  first  had  been  hardly  more  than  an 
assemblage  of  Italian  Cardinals  and  Prelates ;  it  had 
filled  gradually,  but  rapidly,  from  all  parts  of  Europe* 
The  first  to  appear  before  the  arrival  of  the  Emperot 
had  been  the  Cardinal  of  Cambray,  Peter  d'Ailly,  ac- 
companied by  many  French  Prelate* ;  others  came  soon 
after.  The  Cardinal  of  Cambray  took  the  lead  of  all 
the  Transalpine  Prelates,  as  Zabarelk,  Cardinal  of 
Florence,  of  the  Italian.  AD  the  rest  did  homage  to 
their  superior  learning,  abilities,  and  virtues.  It  was 
not  till  three  months  afterwards  that  the  more  learned 
and  not  less  pious  Chancellor  Oerson  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  deputies  from  the  University  of  Paris. 
The  French  prelates  and  divines  formed,  in  modem 
phrase,  the  constitutional  party :  they  adhered  with  the 

*  Sigfemnnd  came  *  mil  Waratrog,  er  soli,  von  Jofcann  4fe  900^000  Qe*- 
da*  ja  nickt  ooamen:  diese  Summa  konne  man  von  dan  reichen  Bbcbofea 
Teutschlands  leicht  bekommen."  —  J.  Muller,  Geschichte  von  Schweitx, 
aus  Handschriften  der  Bibliothek  von  Wien.  John  de  Monterolis,  a  bittec 
enemy  of  Sigismund,  ascribes  his  hostility  to  John  to  the  Pope's  refusal  rf 
this  snm.  John  was  not  likely  to  refuse  it.  —  Apud  Martene  et  Dtuand  t 
tt.  p.  1444. 
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severest  orthodoxy  to  the  Catholic  doctrines  ;  they  ad- 
mitted Ihe  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  but  not  to  absolute 
autocracy.  That  supremacy  was  limited,  not  only  by 
the  College  of  Cardinals,  .but  by  the  universal  voice  of 
the  Church.  A  General  Council  was  above  the  Pope. 
Beyond  this  the  Church  of  France  stood  on  some  of 
her  peculiar  rights  and  privileges,  which  the  Pope  could 
not  infringe  or  abrogate.  There  wad  a  law  and  pre- 
rogative superior  to  the  Pope.  The  Galilean  Church 
is  already  asserting  her  liberties ;  her  antagonism  is 
hardly  yet  on  distinct  or  defined  grounds,  but  still  it  is 
antagonism.  And  mil  this  bold  assertion  of  superiority 
or  independence  was  while  a  lunatic  was  on  the  throne 
of  France ;  while  Henry  of  England  was  in  the  heart 
of  the  land)  one  year  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 

The  English,  at  least  Robert  Hallam,  Bishop  of  Sal- 
isbury, the  representative  of  their  Church  in*  xngHsh. 
snd  of  the  insukr  character;  were  likewise  as.  H«u*tn. 
yet  rigidly  attached  to  the  old  traditional  faith.     With 
him  the  Teutonic  independence  of  thought  had  not  ad 
vanced  farther  than  the  strong  impatience,  which  had 
long  brooded  in  England,  of  the  Papal  tyranny,  and  its 
encroachment  on  the  power  of  the  State  and  of  the 
nation.    Throughout  Hallam  was  the  right  hand  of 
the  Emperor,  as  asserting  the  civil  supremacy.     He 
alone  took  a  Ugh  njoral  tone :  to  him  a  Wicked  Pope 
was  but  a  wicked  man.     There  was  an  unconscious 
WycIiffisHi  in  the  Bishop,  who  would  perhaps  hardly 
have  hesitated  to  have  burned  *  WyeKffe  himself. 

The  powerful  hierarchy  of  Germany  did  not  hold  its 
proper  rank  in  the  Council   of  Constance.  <?«■»&■. 
Of  the  three  great1  electoral   prelacies,   Cologne   was 
vacant  and  contested.     Treves  was  still  in  the  obedi- 
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ence  of  Gregory  XII.1  Mentz  appeared,  but  Arch- 
bishop John  of  Nassau  was  more  fitted  to  shine  in  a 
camp  than  in  a  Council*  He  entered  Constance  at  the 
head  of  a  splendid  and  numerous  retinue,  in  military 
attire,  with  helmet,  jcuirass,  and  boots  of  iron.  His 
jealousy  of  the  Emperor  attached  him  recklessly  to  the 
cause  of  Pope  John.  The  more  remote  kingdoms, 
Prussia,  Poland,  Hungary,  sent  their  Archbishops, 
Po8en,  Riga,  Gnesen,  Colocz,  and  Canitz.  There  were 
two  Danish  Bishops,  Kypen  and  Schleswig. 

The  total  number  of  Clergy,  not  perhaps  all  pres- 
ent at  one  time,3  was  four  Patriarchs,  Constantinople, 
Grado,  Antioch,  Aquileia ;  twenty-4iine  Cardinals,  Ital- 
ians by  birth,  excepting  five  Frenchmen,  chiefly  of  the 
creation  of  Benedict  XIII.,  and  one  Portuguese; 
thirty-three  Archbishops ;  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Bishops,8  including  thirty-two  titulars;  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  Abbots ;  two  hundred  and  fifty  Doe- 
tors  ;  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Provosts,  and  other 
superiors*  With  their  whole  attendance  the  Clergy 
amounted  to  eighteen  thousand. 

If  the  German  hierarchy  were  less  fully  or  rather 
less  effectively  represented,  Germany  alone  sent  her 
Princes  to  this  Diet-Council,  the  Prince. Palatine,  Louis 
of  Heidelberg,  the  Dukes  Louis  and  Henry  of  Bavaria* 
The  Palatine  headed  the  embassy  of  France.  The 
Burgraves  John  and  Frederick  of  iNurembuxg,  the  lat- 
ter Margrave  of  Brandenburg ;  Rodol£  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, the  Margrave  of  Baden. 


1  Cologne  M0  Treves  wore,  it  seems,  present  by  deputy. 
*  The  numbers  vary,  perhaps  on  that  account. 

J  The  English  Bishops  were  Bath,  Hereford,  Salisbury,  Bangor,  late* 
ir,  London,  Lichfield,  Norwich. 
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All  the  great  Free  Cities  sent  their  deputies.  Over 
their  doors  the  arms  of  their  cities  were  ostentatiously 
displayed,  as  taking  rank  among  sovereigns.1 

Ordinarily  50,000,  at  certain  periods  at  least  100,000 
persons  and  30,000  horses  were  kept  in  ease  and  plenty ; 
30,000  beds  were  provided  .by  the  city.  Four  Imperial 
Commissioners  regulated  the  price  of  provisions,  which 
throughout  were  abundant,  and  at  moderate  cost.  The 
police  regulations  were  excellent ;  the  garrison  was  but 
of  2000  men ;  to  the  last,  as  at  first,  no  disturbance) 
no  riot  took  place  during  the  Council.  This  is  the  uni- 
versal testimony. 

*  See  Refchenthal  (Augsburg,  148$)  reprinted  in  later  collections,  *  Wnd 
of  King-at-anns.  He  has  left  a  chronicle  of  what  may  "be  called  the  State 
poeeedmga.    See  on  Bekhentbal,  L'En&nt,  Preface,  p.  xxxiL 
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CHAPTER   IX. 
council  of  coottance.   somt  xxnr.   john  hot& 

Pops  John  opened  the  year  with  a  latgnificent 
Ajkina  re&gioua  ceremony;  hfc  appeared  amid  tba 
assembled  myriads  in  the  most  solemn  fraction  of  the 
Church  as  the  acknowledged  head  of  Christendom,  at 
most  for  the  last  time  I  The  sermon  of  the  Cardinal 
Thtwtoning  °£  Camtwray  had  ml  been  the.  only  sign  of  the 
pS^JSEl!!*  danger  that  was  looming  over  him.  In  the 
DiC'  *•  first  General  Congregation  the  Emperor  had 
solemnly  sworn  to  take  the  Pope  nnder  his  sovereign 
protection.1  So  far  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  had 
heard  with  satisfaction ;  but  he  also  avowed  his  expec- 
tation that  the  Legates  of  the  two  rival  Pontifls  would 
be  admitted  to  the  Council.  This  was  to  sever  the 
link  which  bound  the  Council  of  Constance  to  the 
Council  of  Pisa ;  it  disclaimed  the  authority  of  Pisa  if 
it  recognized  as  Popes  those  who  had  been  there  de- 
posed. A  Parisian  divine,  Matthew  Roder,  had  deliv- 
ered a  sermon  in  which  he  suggested  the  election  of  a 
new  Pontiff.2 

But  that  act  of  the  Emperor,  which  might  seem 
least  connected  with  the  fate  of  Pope  John,  was  in  feet 
no  doubt  to  his  own  sagacity,  at  once  the  direst  omen 
and  the  immediate  cause  of  his  fall.     The  Emperor 

l  Yon  dar  Hardt,  iv.  p.  81.  •  L'En&nt,  L  p.  7ft. 
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consented  to  violate  his  own  safe-conduct,  to  abandon 
John  Huss.     The  Bohemian  was,  with  the*' 


consent  of  Sigismund,  committed  to  closer  Jot*  hw 
custody.  It  was  understood  that  he  was  to  be  tried  by 
the  Council,  doomed  by  the  Council,  and  that  whatever 
might  be  the  sentence  of  the  Council,  it  would  be  can- 
ned into  execution  by  the  secular  arm.  The  Council 
was  thus  relieved  from  all  further  debate  on  that  ques- 
tion :  it  was  out  of  the  way  of  their  ulterior  proceed- 
ings; the  rock  on  which  they  might  have  split  was 
avoided ;  their  onward  course  was  straight,  clear,  open. 
Breach  of  faith  admits  no  excuse ;-  perfidy  is  twice 
perfidious  in  an  Emperor.  Yet*  it  is  but  justice  to  Sig- 
ismund fairly  to  state  the  inextricable  difficulty  of  hi 
position.  He  had  to  choose  between  the  violation  of 
faith  to  one  whom  he  himself  no  doubt  esteemed  a  dan- 
gerous and  turbulent  heretic,  and,  it  might  be,  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Council.  With  the  Council  he  abandoned 
all  the  hopes  on  which  he  had  rested  his  feme,  his.  influ- 
ence, his  authority,  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the 
Church,  the  reformation  of  the  Church.  Hues  was 
already  arraigned  as  a  heretic;  the  Pope,  the  Cardi- 
nals, the  Council,  had  committed  themselves  to  that 
arraignment  According  to  the  view  of  almost  the 
whole  hierarchy,  and  the  prelates  of  every  nation,  the 
suppression  of  heresy  was  their  first  imperious  duty  3  it 
was  the  deepest  and  most  passionate  vow  of  every  high 
churchman  ;  and  which  of  them  on  such  a  point  was  not 
a  high-churchman  ?  Arguments  were  ready,  whieh,'  on 
tfie  principles  dominant  and  long  admitted  in  those  days, 
it  was  not  easy  to  parry  or  confute.  The  Emperor  had 
no  right  to  protect  heretics,,  over  wboih  throughout  the 
world,  and  in  every  part  of  it,  the  hferairekyy  espfeoWly 
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such  a  council  of  the  hierarchy,  had  indefeasible  cog- 
nizance, could  proceed,  and  were  bound  to  proceed, 
according  to  the  canons  of  the  Church.  And  the  fatal 
doctrine,  confirmed  by  long  usage,  by  the  decrees  of 
Pontiffs,  by  the  assent  of  all  ecclesiastics,  and  the  acqui- 
escence of  die  Christian  world,  that  no  promise,  no 
oath,  was  binding  to  a  heretic,  had  hardly  been  ques- 
tioned, never  repudiated. 

Had  Sigismnnd  with  a  high  hand  released  the  pris- 
oner ;  had  he  in  the  slightest  degree  infringed  on  the 
recognized  province  of  the  hierarchy,  their  sole  adjudi- 
cation in  causes  of  heresy,  Pope  John  might  either 
have  lengthened  out  an  interminable  discussion,  or,  if  he 
had  broken  up  the  Council,  or  left  it  himself,  he  would 
have  carried  with  him  probably  all  the  Italian  Cardi- 
nals, and  thrown  an  irreconcilable  schism  among  the 
rest  of  the  prelates.  He  would  have  become  the  cham- 
pion of  a  great  cause,  a  popular  cause,  with  the  whole 
hierarchy,  and  with  all  under  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  hierarchy. 

Sigismund  yielded,  perhaps  not  without  self-reproach, 
certainly  not  without  remonstrance  which  must  have 
galled  a  man  of  his  high  feeling  to  the  quick*  The 
Bohemian  lords,  the  Burgrave  of  Prague  and  others, 
had  already  written  a  strong  demand,  which  arrived 
about  this  time,  for  the  liberty  of  John  Huss.  He  had 
been  proclaimed,  as  they  averred,  by  Conrad  Arch- 
bishop of  Prague,  under  his  seal,  guiltless  of  the  slight- 
est word  of  heresy.  A  second  still  more  vigorous 
protest  had  followed,  on  bis  removal  from  die  Domini- 
can Convent,  against  this  flagrant  violation  of  public 
faith.  "  They  would  deeply  grieve  if  they  should  hear 
that  his  august  Majesty  was  polluted  by  such  an  enur- 
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moos  iniquity.     Every  one  hereafter  would  spurn  and 
despise  an  Imperial  safe-conduct."  * 

The  sacrifice  of  Huss  (and  now  that  perfidious  sacri- 
fice was  resolved)  established  perfect  harmony  January 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  whole  reforming  part  of 
die  Council.     Notwithstanding  all  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Pope  and  his  partisans,  it  was  immediately  deter- 
mined to  receive  the  ambassadors  of  the  Antipopes,  if 
armed  with  full  powers,  and  to  admit  them  with  full 
recognition  of  their  dignity  into  the  Council*     Those 
of  Benedict  presented  themselves  first,  but  Bewptim  or 
not  being  provided  with  full   powers,  they  Ax&wm. 
were  contemptuously  rejected  by  the  Emperor.3    Their 
proposal,  however,  that  Benedict  XIII.  and  the  King 
of  Arragon  should  hold  a  conference  with  the  Emperor 
at  Nice,  was  not  absolutely  discarded*    A  few  days 
after  presented  themselves  the  Archbishop  of  Ragusa 
and  the  other  Legates  of  Gregory  XII.     They  had 
been  preceded  by  Louis  Count  Palatine,  the  delegates 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  and  the   Bishops  of 
Worms,  Spires,  and  Verden,  who  still  adhered  to  his 
obedience.     The  ambassadors,  under  this  powerful  sup- 
port, were  received  with  courteous  honor ;  they  declared 
their  master*  Gregory  XIL,  prepared  at  once  to  resign 
die  Papacy  on  condition  that  Benedict  and  John  did 
the  same ;  that  no  one  of  the  three  should  preside  in 
the  Council.8 

The  demand  for  the  cession  of  John,  which  had  been 
at  first  a  low  and  timid  murmur,  became  the  John'* 
general  clamor.     Notwithstanding  intrigues,  demand**. 

1  Von  4er  Bard t,  ir<  p,  88. 

*  u  Do  ward  der  Konig  zornig,  nnd  sprach  zn  ihnen,  den  Boten  des  Peter 
Lira*,  nescio  ros." — Ju*tinger,  Berner  Chronik,  SSI*  cited  by  A*chbach, 

,Afchbach,p.47. 
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bribes,  promises,  menaces,  hit  partisans  felt  off  daily.1 
Some  appealed  to  his  higher  feelings;  some  ottered 
more  or  less  disguised  threats.  The  ambassador  of 
Poland,  Andrew  Lascaris,  Archbishop  elect  of  Posen, 
urged  his  free  abdication  as  a  generous  sacrifice  for  the 
peace  of  the  Church.  The  Cardinal  of  St.  Mark,  in  a 
writing  communicated  to  the  Council,  the  Emperor,  and 
die  Pope,  urged  upon  John  XXIII.,  that  the  stronger 
his  grounds  to  be  recognized  as  lawful  Pope,  tfce  greater 
was  his  obligation  to  make  this  noble  oblation  for  the 
good  of  the  Church.3  He  more  than  hinted  the  power 
of  the  Council  to  enforce  abdication.8  John's  ItaUaa 
Cardinals  raised  a  loud  cry,  that  it  was  almost,  if  not 
absolute^  heresy  to  put  the  Pope  on  the  same  footing 
with  those  deposed  at  Pisa.4  The  Cardinal  d'AiUy  at 
length  summed  up  the  whole  in  the  fatal  sentenoe*, 
"The  Universal  Church,  represented  by  a  General 
Council,  has  full  power  to  depose  even  a  lawful  Pontiff 
of  blameless  character,  if  it  be  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Church."6 

But  these  two  Cardinals,  Carm  bray  and  St  Mark, 
were  preparing  a  measure  still  move  disastrous  to  the 
Pope.  The  right  of  suffrage  in  art  GEeumente  Com*- 
cil  was  by  no  means  fixed  and  certain.  In  neat  of  the 
later  Councils  the  aristocratic  principle  had  prevailed. 
No  one  below  the  Bishop  or  the  Abbot  had  presumed 
to  the  right  of  voting  on  such  high  and  mysterious 
matters.  The  Council  of  Pisa  had  admitted  the  right 
of  professors  and  doctors  of  theology.  The  Pope, 
who  knew  his  own  strength,  in  the  firs*  session  of  the 
Council  of  Constance  had  rejected  this  claim.     The 

iV*nlerH«lr<ftliI.47*,47i.  « Ibi*.  IL  US. 

*  Von  der  Hardt,  ii.  178,  et  uq,  «  L'Enfknt,  i.  p.  10ft. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  ttfe. 
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Cardinal  d'Ailly,  in  a  meroorial  to  the  Council,  not 
only  asserted  the  right  of  these  learned  men  to  free  suf- 
frage, bat  demanded  it  for  princes  and  ambassadors  in 
all  matters  not  directly  concerning  the  faith.  The 
Cardinal  of  St.  Mark  went  still  further ;  he  asserted 
the  right  of  the  lower  clergy.  u  Was  the  Council  not 
to  profit  by  the  profound  learning  of  doctors  in  civil  or 
eanoo  law,  and  the  wisest  of  the  clergy  ?  "  "  An.  ig- 
norant prince  or  prelate,"  be  said  in  coarse  phrase,  "  is 
bat  a  crowned  ass.  la  one  intrusted  with  the  cure  of 
souls  in  a  large  pariah  less  able  to  judge  than  the 
abbot  who  rules  a  few  monks  ?  " 

The  first  proposition  wrested  the  superiority  in  the 
Council  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope*  The  Italian 
Bishops  were  numerous  and  poor.  Fear,  interest* 
nationality,  contempt  of  Transalpine  barbarians,  bound 
them  to  the  service  of  the  Pope.  Bui  this  was  not  the 
worst  or  most  menacing  proposal.  ^Already,  according 
to  the  usage  of  most  Universities,  the  Congregations, 
which  prepared,  the  business  for  the  general  Sessions  of. 
the  Council,  had  met  in  Nations.  The  prelates,  doc- 
tore,  and  ambassadors  of  the  four  great  powers  assem- 
bled each  in  a  separate  chamber,  with  a  President 
changing  every  month,  a  secretary,  notaries,  and  other 
officers.  The  Nations  were :  I.  The  Italians ;  II.  The 
Germans,  comprehending  the  Poles,  Hungarians,  Danes, 
and  Scandinavians ;  III.  The  French ;  IV.  The  Eng- 
lish. At  a  later  period  the  Spaniards,  who  had  not  yet 
joined  the  Council,  formed  a  fifth  Nation.  It  was 
proposed  to  vote  by  Nations;  and  this  decree,  which 
reduced  the  Italians  to  a  single  suffrage,  not*  i*.7. 
withstanding  the  Pope's  remonstrance,  passed  wittj 
irresistible  acclamation. 
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Pope  John  was  in  the  toils ;  his  most  obstinate  strug- 
gles only  drew  around  him  more  closely  the  galling 
meshes.  The  subtle  Italians  found  themselves  circum- 
vented by  the  steady  aggression  of  the  Tramontanes. 
Now  came  a  more  tremendous  blow.  A  memoir  was 
otuoBM  secretly  presented  to  the  Council,  it  was  pre- 
Fbpo.  °  sumed  by  an  Italian,  with  a  full  and  darkly- 
colored  statement  of  the  detestable  wickedness,  the 
vices  and  crimes  of  the  Pope's  whole  life.1  The  more 
noble-minded  of  the  Germans  and  the  Poles  recoiled 
from  the  scandalous  exposure.  They  refused  the  pub- 
lic inquisition  into  these  articles,  as  degrading  to  the 
Roman  See,  as  throwing  a  fatal  slur  on  all  the  Prelates 
and  dignitaries  promoted  by  the  Pope.  They  gener> 
ously  insisted  on  its  suppression.  But  these  sinister 
tidings  did  not  escape  the  Pope,  who  had  his  secret 
intelligence  of  the  most  trivial  proceedings  in  the  Coun- 
cil. He  was  struck  with  utter  consternation.8  He 
summoned  the  Cardinals:  he  denied  much,  but  he 
admitted  some  of  the  charges.  He  heaped  upon  them, 
gifts  and  promises :  he  proposed  desperately  to  confront 
the  Council ;  to  make  ample  confession  and  to  stand 
on  the  great  principle,  that  a  Pope  could  not  be  deposed 

* "  Quidam,  ut  pnesuinitur,  ItaJicus,  multos  articulos  valde  famoaos,  et 
omnia  peccata  mortalia,  nee  non  impact*  quodaramodo  abominnbilia  con- 
tmentos,  contra  enndem  Balthasarem,  in  eodem  Concilie  exhibnit  in  scrip* 
til  tamen  secrete,  quod  super  itifo  contra  eundem  Balthasarem  Herat  inqm- 
sitio,  et  provideretur  instanter  per  Concilium  memoratum." — A  Niem, 
p.  35. 

*  **  Quibus  etiam  interim  clanculo  et  proditorie  ad  notitiam  dicti  Baltha- 
saris  deductis,  illico  mente  conetematua  est,  et  coepit  valde  tremere  et 
timere  ac  etiam  quosdam  sibi  secreto  Cardinales,  et  do  quibus  fidnciam 
habuit  donis  ao  promSssis  allioere  et  conaulere  quid  esset  in  eft  part*  fv» 
ejus  honoris  conservatione  facturus,  asserens,  quod  quadam  in  rpsis  aitiet* 
lis  descripta,  tanquam  homo,  peccando  commisisset,  et  aliqua  non.**-* 
Ibid. 
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but  for  heresy.  The  Cardinals  coldly  advised  him  not 
to  be  precipitate,  but  to  take  some  days  to  mature  his 
determination. 

His  adversaries  pursued  their-  advantage.     While  the 
Pope  was  quailing  under  this  peril,  deputies  appeared 
before  him  to  persuade  him  to  the  cession  of  the  Par 
pacy.    To  their  surprise  and  joy,  the  Pope  Th6  Pope 
consented ;  he  drew  up  himself  a  form  which  J?  aSSlSSS 
was  submitted  to  the  Nations.     But  every  Feb16* 
word  of  the  Papal  form  was  scrutinised  with  the  most 
suspicious  jealousy.     It  was  thought  vague  and  ambig 
nous;  doubtful  pretensions,  doubtful  meanings' lurked 
under  its  artful  phrases.     There  was  a  long  discussion. 
The  Pope  presented  a  second  form ;  it  was  rejected* 
A  third,  proposed  by  the  Emperor,  was  repudiated  by 
the  Pope.     At  that  instant  arrived  the  Delegates  from 
the  University  of  Paris,  with  the  -famous  Gerson  at 
their  head.     All  did  homage  to  the  high  an-  iw>.  is, 
thority  of  this  learned  body,  and  their  world-renowned 
Chancellor.     A  new  form  was  prepared,  it  was  sup- 
posed under  the  direction  of  Gerson,  and  presented  by 
the  Emperor  with  more  peremptory  demand  of  accept* 
ance.     The  Pope  stifled  his  grief,  tried  every  subter- 
fuge, raised  every  subtle  objection ;  but  the  three  na* 
tkras,  the  Germans,  the  French,  and  the  English,  held 
resolutely  together;   the  Italians  supported  him  with 
but  feeble  fidelity.     The  one  alteration  admitted  only 
made  the  words  more  stringent,  severe,   not  to  be 
eluded.    In  his  despair  he  assumed  a  kind  of  sullen 
magnanimity.      A   general    Congregation    was    sum* 
moned  :  the  Emperor  and  the  Deputies  of  all  *w»hi. 
the  Nations  were  present.     The  form  was  offered  to 
the  Pope  by  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,     He  read  it  to 
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himself,  and  seemed  to  'ponder  over  it.  None  of  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart  betrayed  itself  in  his  counte- 
nance. With  a  calm  clear  voice  he  read  publicly  the 
irrevocable  words:  *I,  Pope  John  XXI II. ,  for  the 
Fopo>a  repose  of  the  whole  Christian  people,  profess, 

e<Mton-  engage,  promise,  swear,  and  vow  to  God,  die 
Church,  and  this  holy  Council,  willingly  and  freely  to 
give  peace  to  tlie  Church,  by  the  way  of  my  simple 
cession  of  the  Papacy ;  to  do  and  to  fulfil  this  effect* 
nally,  according  to  the  determination  of  this  present 
Council,  when  and  so  soon  as  Peter,  di  Luna  and  An- 
gelo  Corario,  called  in  their  respective  obediences  Ben* 
edict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XIL,  shall  in  like  manner 
cede  the  Papacy,  to  which  they  pretend,  by  themselves 
or  by  their  lawful  Proctors :  and  even  in  any  case  of 
vacancy  by  decease  or  otherwise,  in  which  by  my  cee* 
•ion  unity  can  be  restored  to  the  Church  of  God  through 
the  extirpation  of  the  present  Schism." 

Ere  he  closed,  the  whole  Assembly  broke  out  into  a 
paroxysm  of  rapture.  The  Emperor,  the  Cardinals,  the 
Deputies  of  the  Nations  and  of  the  University  of  Paris 
crowded  round  the  throne,  all  rendering  thanks.  Te 
Deum  was  sung ;  the  chant  was  interrupted  by  tears 
of  joy ;  more  wept  than  surig.1 

The  next  day  was  the  second  public  Session*  The 
mm<*  2.  Pope  himself  celebrated  Mass.  At  its  close 
lie  took  his  seat  before  the  altar,  with  his  face  to  the 
Council,  and  read  the  same  form  handed  to  him  by  the 
Patriarch  of  Antioch.  At  the  words,  u  I  swear  and 
vow,"  he  knelt  before  the  altar,  clasped  his  hands  to- 
gethei%  and  uttered  the  words  "  Thus  I  promise,"  with 
profound  solemnity.      He  returned  to  his  chair,  and 

i  Von  der  HaMt  and  L'Ebfent  throughout 
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concluded  the  service.  The  Enxpdror  advanced,  took 
off  his  crown,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope, 
and  kissed  them,  expressing  his  fervent  gratitude.  So 
did  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  in  the  name  of  the 
Council,. 

Two  days  had  hardly  passed,  when  dark  mutual  sus- 
picions b^an  to  transpire.     Each  party  had  ulterior 
views.    Pope  John  had  manifestly  the  hope  that  by 
his  frank  and  fill}  confession  he  might  propitiate  the 
Council ;  perhaps  be  able  to  throw  on  his  competitors 
the  odium  of  refusing  these  equal  terms ;  or  he  might 
delude  himself  with  fender  expectations.     The  Council 
felt  that  he  was  at  their  mercy,  and  were  disposed  to 
clench  rather  than  telax  their  iron  grasp*     They  had 
determined  to  press  the  conditional  into  an  absolute  ab- 
dication.    This  dire  reality  broke  gradually  but  rapidly 
upon  the  Pope.   First  they  demanded  a  Bull,  declaring 
his  abdication  according  to  the  cuatomsiry  form.     The 
Pope  treated  this  proposition  as  an  insult,  and  haughtily 
repelled  the  Prelates  from  his  presence :  they  dared  not 
ventare  again  on  this  perilous  subject.   But  to  the  Em- 
peror he  was  less  intractable.    Sigismund  extorted  from 
him  a  Bull,   still,  indeed,   guarded  in   its  language. 
John  renewed  his  sacred  promise;   but  his  Man* & 
abdication  yet  depended  on  the  simultaneous  abdication 
of  his  rivals.     The  next  demand  was  more  insidious, 
more  imperious,  more  embarrassing.     Of  the  two  rival 
Popes,  most  respect  was  paid  to  Benedict  XIII.    He 
had  still  a  King,  the  King  of  Arragon,  for  his  partisan. 
It  had  been  proposed  that  the  Emperor  and  the  King 
of  Arragon,  accompanied  by  Benedict,  should  meet  at 
Nice.     John  was  required  to  invest  ambassadors  with 
fall  powers  to  execute  his  abdication  at  the  same  instant 
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with  that  of  Benedict  Of  these  ambassadors  the  Em- 
peror was  to  be  one*  With  such  irrevocable  power* 
Pope  John  would  have  delivered  himself  bound  hand 
and  foot  into  the  hands  of  Sigismund. 

This  proposal  was  made  in  a  fall  Congregation  by 
March  9.  the  Germans,  French,  and  English,  it  was  in- 
dignantly rejected  by  the  Pope  supported  by  the  Ital- 
ian Prelates.  The  Italians  threatened  to  leave  the 
Council  if  such  rigorous  demands  were  urged  further. 

Tet  there  was  still  the  most  bland  and  respectful  out- 
ward amity*  The  next  day  the  Pope  presented  to  the 
Emperor  the  Golden  Rose.  That  mysterious  gift,  ao 
cording  to  Pope  Innocent  III.,1  represented  by  its 
gold,  its  odor  and  its  balm,  the  Godhead,  the  Body  and 
Soul  of  the  Redeemer.  It  was  only  bestowed  by  Popes 
on  Sovereigns  the  most  loyal  servants  of  the  Church. 
The  Emperor  received  it  with  words  of  the  most  devout 
gratefulness.  They  dined  together.  The  Emperor  of- 
fered the  consecrated  Rose  in  the  Church  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

The  very  next-  day,  wliether  there  was  a  deep  latent 
ifcwhio.  hypocrisy  under  this  seeming  amity ;  whether 
the  Emperor  had  discovered  treachery  in  the  Pope* 
and  that  he  *  Already  meditated  flight ;  or  that  he 
thought  it  no  longer  worth  while  to  dissemble  his  un- 
compromising hostility,  the  proposal  was  openly  made 
Proposal  to  elect  a  new  Pope.  This  proposition  m  it- 
Popi.ne  self  proclaimed  John  XXIII.  no  longer  Poj>e ; 
it  assumed  the  power  in  the  Council  of  deposing  him, 
and  of  proceeding  to  another  choice.  Among  the 
vague,-  fond  hopes  of  John  had  been  that  he  himself 

i  Innocent  III.,  Pried icatio,  see  Hurler.  Compare  also  Durand,  Ratio- 
male,  vl.  121. 
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might  be  reelected  to  the  Pontificate.  Such  had  been 
the  design  of  his  more  steadfast  partisans.  The  war- 
like Archbishop  of  Mentz  declared  that  he  would  never 
render  allegiance  but  to  John.  Words  ran  high;  the 
suppressed  charges  against  the  abominable  life  of  the 
Pope  were  revived  in  their  unmitigated  blackness. 
Robert  Hallam,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  at  the  head  of  the 
English,  had  already  espoused  the  Emperor's  cause, 
and  had  urged  unswervingly  the  searching  reformation 
of  all  orders  in  the  Church.  The  honest  islander 
broke  out  in  righteous  indignation,  that  the  Pope  de- 
served to  be  burned  at  the  stake. 

All  confidence  was  now  at  an  end.  It  was  notorious 
that  Pope  John  meditated  escape :  and  should  he  escape 
would  boldly  appeal  to  Christendom  against  the  decrees 
of  a  headless  Council.  The  Council  was  determined 
that  he  should  not  leave  the  city.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Cardinal  St.  Angelo  to  pass  the  gates ;  he 
wis  rudely  arrested  by  the  burgher  guard.  The  Pope 
loudly  complained  of  the  violation  of  the  Imperial  safe- 
conduct,  that  safe-conduct  which  in  the  case  of  John 
Huss  he  had  trampled  under  foot.  The  Magistrates  of 
Constance  threw  the  blame  on  the  orders  of  the  Em- 
peror. Frederick  of  Austria  alone  declared  that  he  at 
least  would  respect  the  person  and  liberty  of  the  Pope.1 

Another  Congregation  of  the  Nations  was  held ;  the 
Italians  stood  aloof.  It  was  resolved  to  urge  March  lfi. 
die  Pope  at  once  to  appoint  plenipotentiaries  to  execute 
his  abdication,  and  that  the  Emperor  should  be  one  of 
these  plenipotentiaries.  They  fiirther  required  the 
Pope  to  give  security  that  he  would  neither  leave  the 
Council,  nor  adjourn  it  to  any  other  place.     The  Em* 

'  CerreUnufl,  ipad  Von  def  Hardt,  iv.  55. 
VOL.VU.  SO 
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peror  excused  the  rigid  watch,  bow  avowedly  main* 
tailed  at  the  gat^s  of  the  city,  by  declaring  that  k 
was  on  account  of,  the  notorious  design  of  many  Car- 
dinals clandestinely  to  leave  Constance,  It  was  his 
duty  to  prevent  this  unauthorized  dissolution  of  the 
Council. 

The  Pope  yielded  to  this  last  demand,  the.  promise 
not;  to  dissolve  or  adjourn  the  Cquncil  till  the  end  of 
the)  Schism,  and  t;o  do  everything  he  Qonld  to  [promote 
Jhe  restoration  of  unity,  TM$  was  a  promise  which, 
were  it  in  his  pAWej',  he  could  withppt  difficulty  violate 
or  elude.  But  the  immediate  {atyl .  stpp  of  authorizing 
others  to  $xeofte  fcis  abdication,  h$  refused  with  stub- 
horn  obstinacy.  "  He  had  no  pjjoof  th*t  Angelo  Cd- 
rario  had  resigned ;  he  had  only  heard  thait  Peter  di 
Xopia,  would  resign" 

The  gloppi  which  was  gathering  rouqd  John  was 
Quarrel  broken  by  a  faint  but  transient  gleam  of 
council  hope*  The  French  Cardinals  began  to  relent 
to  murmur  at  his  harsh  usage.  The  Italians  seized  th* 
opportunity,  and  endeavored  to  detach  them  from  the 
hostile  league  They  -began  to  revive,  tjhe  question  of 
voting  by  voicps,  not  by  .NatiopB.  ,  Jbe  Germans  and 
the  English  adhered  to  each  other  in;  resolute  hostility 
to  the  Pope.  In  the;  French,  the  hatred  and  jealousy 
of  the  English,  fostered  by  their  lo.ng,  cruel,  and 
humiliating  wars,  struggled  with  their  zeal  for  the 
unity  and  for  the  reform  of  the  Church.  The  Cardi- 
nals, as  Italian  Prelates,  sat  with  the  Italian  nation. 
The  Five,  the  Cardinal  of  Cambray  at  their  head, 
were  deputed  to  persuade  the  French  nation  to  milder 
measures.  The  Germans  and  English  held  only  the 
more  closely  together,  and  were  more  inflexibly  re- 
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solved  by  this  opposition.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
boldly  proposed  that  if  the  Pope  refused  to  appoint  his 
Procurators)  he  should  be  put  under  arrest.  The  Em- 
peror and  his  supporters  of  the  other  two  Nations  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  French  Congregation,  and  laid 
before  them  the  result  of  their  deliberations*  The 
French  insisted  that,  they  should  withdraw,  Sigisinund 
broke  out  in  a  wrathful  menace :  "  Now  will  be  f  howp 
who  are  for  the  unity  of  the  Church. and  for  mmouis, 
the  Empire."  The  Cardinal  of  Cambray  indignantly 
retired :  the  other  four  Cardinals  protested  against  tta 
violation  of  the  liberty  of  debate^  The  Emperor  an- 
swered that  the  word  had  escaped  him  in  passion, 
that  the.  French  had  perfect  liberty,  but  the  Cardi- 
nals were  Italians,  not  French ;  if  they  withdrew  not 
to  their  own  chamber,  he  threateped  them,  with  im- 
prisonment. 

The  quarrel,  the  Pope's  last  desperate  hopg*  was 
appeased  by  the  skilful  influence  of  the  ambassadors  -of 
France,  especially  by  Duke  Louis-  of  Bavaria. 

Late  the  following  evening,  after  vespera,  Sigismund 
visited  the  Pope ;  he  found  him  reclining  on  rDtWTfewof 
his  bed,  somewhat  indisposed.  John  com*  Md^Jp^. 
plained  of  the  oppressive  air  of  Constance,  he  m*0*1119- 
required  change.1  The  Emperor  earnestly  dissufeded 
him  from  leaving  Constance  before  the  close  of  the 
Council,  above  all  not  clandestinely.  "  This  would  be 
to  his  eternal  dishonor."  He  declared  himself  prepared 
to  maintain  his  safe-conduct  inviolable*  but  he  had  hot 
power  to  permit  him  to  depart  from  the  city.  .  The 
Pope  answered  in  ambiguous  phjraaey  that  he  would  not 

•  Theodoric  a  Niem  here  breaks  out  into  praise  of  the  salubrity  of  Oon* 
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quit  Constance  till  the  dissolution  of  the  Council.1 
Many  other  rumors  spread  abroad  of  what  took  place 
at  this  memorable  interview.  The  Emperor  had  de- 
manded, or  the  Pope  had  offered,  large  sums  for  his 
liberty,  under  pretence  of  the  great  expense  of  main- 
taining the  Council.  The  Pope,  by  one  account, 
refused  to  buy  the  Emperor  or  to  sell  the  Council 
The  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  said  to  have  been  present, 
asserted  to  the  face  of  the  Pope  the  superiority  of  the 
Council  over  the  Pope.  The  Pope  kept  no  reserve. 
As  soon  as  the  Emperor  had  departed,  to  his  attendants 
be  taunted  Sigismund  as  a  drunkard,  a  fool,  a  madman, 
atod  a  beggar.* 

All  this  time  the  plot  for  his  escape  had  been  laid 
Frederick  an<^  ^'ty  matured.  Frederick,  Duke  of  Aus- 
of  At**,  jyj^  j^  feeti  a  month  in  Constance,  a  month 
of  humiliation  and  aggravation  of  his  hatred  towards 
the  Emperor.  He  had  been  compelled  to  do  homage 
fbr  all  his  fiefs.  He  had  attempted  to  delude  the 
Emperof  into  favoring  a  breach  of  the  peace  which 
be  had  sworn  to  the  Swiss  Cantons.  The  Emperor, 
more  crafty  than  himself,  had  betrayed  him  to  die 
Swiss.  Delegates  from  the  cantons  and  cities  ha<l  ex- 
posed the  Duke's  perfidy  before  the  Emperor.  That 
Frederick  of  Austria  was  in  secret  communication  frith 
the  Pope,  all  suspected.  The  Emperor  admonished  the 
Duke  concernirig  the  peril  of  these  intrigues*  Fred' 
erick  solemnly  protested  his  innocence. 

The  afternoon  of  the  very  day  after  the  interview 
iuwh».  with  the  Pope,  the  Duke  of  Austria'  had 
~  "  proclaimed  a  sptendidl  tournament   without 


1 "  Oedena  forte,  quod  eo  recedente,  abhinc  illud  diaBolveretur 
— ANlett,87. 
*  A  Niem,  ibid. 
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the  gates  of  the  city.  Himself  was  to  joust  with  the 
young  Count  of  OUly,  brother  of  the  Empress.  AH 
Constance  thronged  forth  to  the  spectacle;  the  streets 
were  desert.  Pope  John,  in  the  dress  of  a  groom* 
with  a  gray  cloak,  and  a  kerchibf  wrapt  close  over  his 
face,  mounted  a  wretched  ill-accoutred  horse,  with  a 
cross-bow  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  He  passed 
the  gates  unperceived,  unchallenged,  and  rode  about 
two  hours  to  Brmatjngen,  at  the  efflux  of  the  Rhine 
from  the  Lake  of  Constance*  A  boat  was  ready,  he 
glided  down  the  rapid  stream  to.  Schaffhausen,  the 
castle  of  which  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Duke  of 
Austria.  Tidings  were  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the 
Duke  m  the  very  act  of  his  tournay.  He  continued 
the  contest  a  short  time,  then  courteously  ceded  the 
prise  to  his  adversary  De  Cilly ; ,  in  the  evening  he 
rode  with  a  few  attendants,  to  SchafFhausen. 

The  news  of  the  Pope's  flight  spread  like  wildfire.1 
The  streets  of  Constance  were  thronged  with  prelated, 
priests,  and  populace,  some  in  dismay,  some  in  undis- 
guised joy.  A  few  Italians  and  Austrian!  stole  out  of 
the  gates*,  arid  took  to  flight  The  rabble  broke  into 
the  palace  from  which  the  Pope  had  fled,  to  assert  their 
privilege  of  plunder.  The  goldsmiths,  money-chang- 
ers, traders  shot  their  shops.2  The  Burgomaster  called 
the  inhabitants  to  arms;  the  imperial  soldiery  occupied 
the  principal  streets  and  squares.  The  adversaries  of 
the  Pope  were  appalled.  Some  declared  the  Oouncil 
actually  dissolved  by  the  departure  of  the  Pope.     The 

1  Vender  Hardt  Afaoet  all  the  authority*  an  oolketed,  a*d  reftrenoea 

the  rat,  —  Vol.  iv.  pp.  69,  66. 
1  This  can  hardly  be  called  a  riot,  or  t  breach  of  thfe  boasted  peace  In 
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superstition*  shuddered  at  the  ban  which  no  doubt  tha 
Pope  would  hurl  at  the  devoted  city  and  the  contuma- 
cious Council.  Five  Cardinals  in  the  confusion  stole 
away  to  the  Pope. 

In  the  morning  the  Emperor  rode  through  the 
streets  with  the  Count  Pklathie,  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
and  a  long  retinue:  of  princes  and  nobles.  He  allayed 
did  tumult  among  the  people  bj  the  assurance  of  Ida 
protection  to  their  liberties  and  properties.  He  sum- 
moned the  PriAces,  Cardinals,  Prelates,  Ambassadors  ; 
lie  declared  his  resolute  determination,  with  all  his 
power,  and  at  the*  hazard  of  his  life,  to  maintain  tha 
authority  of  the  assembly.  He  exhorted  them  not  to 
disquiet  themselves  on  account  of  the  Pope's  flight. 
The  fathers  of  the  Council,  resolved  to  send  ambas- 
sadors to  summon-  the  Pope  to  return,  and  to  commis- 
sion plenipotentiaries  for  his  absolute  cession.  These 
'ambassadors  were  the  Cardinals'  Otsirii,  St.  Markr  Sa- 
lucee,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Rbehns.     • 

Pope  John,  almost  immediately  on  hit  arrival  at 
Schaffhausen,  had  written  letters  to  the  Council. '  "  By 
The  Pope1*  tne  g1*00  of  God  Almighty  I  have  arrived 
umt-  at  Schaffbsusqn,  where  I  enjoy  liberty  and 
breathe  air  suited  to  the  state  of  my  health.  I  have 
come  hither  without  the  knowledge  *£  my  son,  the 
Duke  of  Austria,1  not  to  dispense  myself  from  the 
promise  of  abdicating  the  Papacy  in  favor  of  the 
Church  of  God,  but  to  execute  it  with  greater  free- 
dom, as  well  as  for  the  recovery  of  my  health." 

The  letter  of  the  Pope  was  treated  as  an  audacious 
'falsehood*  Oh  the  walls  of*  the  palace  at  Constance 
.was  affixed  a  terrible  writing,  proclaiming  the  Pope 

l  « Insdo  filio  raeo  Dace  Austria."  —  Schauffhausen,  March  91. 
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Antichrist,  denouncing  his  base  and  perfidious  arts  and 
cajoleries,  and  those  of  the  Cardinals,  in  order  to  dis* 
solve  the  Council,  recounting  all  his  crimes,  tyrannies} 
murders,  simonies,  sordid  merchandise  of  the  Church; 
calling  on  the  Council  to  proceed  against  him,  and  to 
depose  him  at  once  from  his  throne.  The  Emperor  in 
a  mil  assembly  arraigned  the  Duke  of  Austria  as  a  per- 
fidious traitor  to  the  Church,  the  Council,  and  the 
Empire.    Not  a  voice  was  raised  in  his  defence. 

The  Council  wks  now  to  proclaim  itself  the  supreme* 
indefeasible,  independent  authority  of  Chris- TheCotmdI 
tendom.  In  the  assertion  of  these  new  prm-"**0""- 
tiples,  which  changed  the  Church  from  an  autocracy 
to  an  aristocracy,  the  lead  was  taken  by  the  French 
Nation,  by  die  Chancellor  Gerson,  the  Voice  of  that  Na- 
tion ;  but  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  Germans, 
the  English,  even  of  the  Italians  except  the  Cardinals'. 
The  Cardinals,  as  the  Privy  Council  of  the  Pope,  re- 
fused to  be  present,  and  to  sanction  •  doctrines  Hmitaijr 
if  not  subversive  of  the  Papal  power. 

Gerson  laid  down  twelve  great  revolutionary  maxims. 
Among  them  that  Jesus  Christ  himself  was  q^^ 
the  one  primal  and  perfect  Head  of  the  *"***- 
Church,  the  Pope  so  only  in  a  secondary  sense ;  the 
union  of  Christ  as  the  Spouse  with  his  Church  was 
alone  indissoluble,  that  of  the  Pope  might  be  dissolved ; 
a  Pope  is  necessary  to  complete  the  Church,  but  any 
particular  Pope  may  be  removed ;  the  Church,  or  an 
(Ecumenic  Council  representing  the  Church,  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  may  enact  canons 
which  the  Pope  is  bound  to  obey,  and  cannot  annul ; 
a  Council  can  be  assembled  in  some  cases  without  the 
authority  even  of  a  legitimate  Pope ;  the  Council  can 
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command  the  cession  of  a  Pope  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Church,  or  the  termination  of  a  schism  ;  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church  both  in  faith  and  discipline  rests 
ultimately  with  the  Council ;  Councils  ought  to  be  held 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  one  supreme,  irrefragable  rep- 
resentative of  the  Church.1 

The  Pope  was  not  idle  at  Schaffbausen;  he  sum* 
n»pope  maned  all  his  officers  and  the  whole  Papal 
bMMo.  Court  to  attend  upon  him.2  He  published 
an  appeal  addressed  to  the  French  ;  he  hoped  to  touch 
their  pride  and  their  jealousy  of  the  Germans  and  Eng- 
lish. Among  his  first  and  bitterest  charges  was  their 
refusal  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  extirpation  of  heresy 
in  the  person  of  John  Huss.  He  complained  of  the 
division  of  the  Council  into  four  Nations,  by  which  the 
French  and  Italians — by  far  the  most  numerous  and 
learned —  were,  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  English  and 
the  Germans ;  of  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  which 
had  ever  been  confined  to  Cardinals,  Prelates,  and  the 


1  Genoa  had  already  promulgated  these  doctrines  in  a  more  contemptu- 
on*  and  offensive  form.  He  had  raised  the  Imperial  power  high  above  the 
Papal.  "  If  an  hereditary  monarch  may  be  deposed,'  how  much  more  an 
elective!  If  an  Emperor  descended  from  a  long  unbroken  royal  lineage, 
how  mocl|  more  the  son  of  a  Venetian  fisherman,  whose  father  and  grand- 
father had  not  beans  enough  to  fill  their  stomachs  I  The  Pope  ought  to  be 
more  easily  deposed  than  another  prelate.  -  If  the  Pope  sinsj  all  partake  of 
his  sin ;  not  so  if  a  bishop.  The  canons  on  which  rest*  the  Papal  authority 
were  framed  by  fraud  and  craft.**  Gerson  throws  disdainfully  aside  the 
6th  book  of  Decretals  and  the  Clementines.  "  What  is  a  Pope  ?  A  mam  I 
the  son  of  a  man!  clay  of  clay  1  a  sinner,  liable  to  sin!  Two  days  before 
the  son  of  a  poor  peasant,  he  is  raised  to  be  Pope.  Is  he  then  above  re- 
pentance, confession,  contrition?  a  sinless  angel?  a  saint?"  Wycliffe 
himself  gives  not  a  more  awful  catalogue  of  Papal  crimes  than  this  doughty 
churchman.  "  He  is  not  above  the  Gospel."  —  Afrad  Yon  der  Hardt,  i.  p. 
76,  ti  $eq. ;  et  Oper.  vol.  ii.  p.  162,  el  scq.  Tractatus  pcrtinentes  ad  Con* 
eilium  Constantianense. 

*  Yon  der  Hardt,  ii.  153. 
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Hierarchy ;  of  its  usurpation  by  laymen  as  by  priests, 
married  and  unmarried,  ignorant  and  erudite.  This 
turbulent  rabble  had  hissed  down  grave  Cardinals. 
His  undoubted  presidency  of  the  Council  had  been 
x  usurped  by  the  Emperor.  He  complained  of  the  tyr- 
anny and  force  exercised  by  the  Emperor ;  the  insults 
to  his  person — jousts  had  been  celebrated  under  his 
windows,  with  intolerable  clang  of  trumpets.  He  com- 
plained of  the  insolence  of  the  English,  who  had  threat- 
ened him  with  arrest,  especially  Robert  Hallam  of 
Salisbury.  The  most  extraordinary  paragraph  was  that 
in  which  he  gave  himself  the  lie,  and  now  asserted 
that  his  flight  was  with  the  aid  of  the  Duke  of  Aus- 
tria.1 He  wrote  to  the  King  of  France  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  in  the  same  strain ;  it  was  his  hope  to  enlist 
them  in  his  causa  against  the  Emperor,  whom  he  repre- 
sented as  exercising  a  cruel  tyranny  over  the  Council. 

The  Pope  at  Schaffhausen  was  almost  as  much  at 
the  mercy  of  his  enemies  as  at  Constance.  Could .  he 
have  crowed  the  Alps,  followed  as  he  would  have  been 
by  some  of  the  Cardinals,  and  appealed  to  the  loyalty 
and  anti-Ghibellinism  of  some  of  the  Guelfie  cities,  he 
might  possibly  have  maintained  the  contest  But  he 
had  neither  strength  nor  courage.  A  Gregory  VII.  or 
a  Gregory  IX.  would  instantly  have  issued  his  ban 
against  the  perfidious  Emperor,  who  had  violated  his 
own  safe-conduct,  and  the  contumacious  Council.  ,  He 
would  have  declared  the  assumption  of  supreme  power 
by  the  Council  an  impious  affront  to  St  Peter,  a  denial 
of  Christ  in  his  Vicar :  he  would  have  laid  half  Chris- 
tendom under  an  Interdict,  and  placed  before  the  hie- 
rarchy the  alternative  of  forfeiting  or  endangering  their 

1  Apod  Ton  der  Hardt,  iL  317. 
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own  authority,  or  asserting  that  of  the  Pope.  Bmt 
iohn»i  J°^n  XXIII.  wanted  faith  in  himself  and  in 
•ooduet.       kfe  ^^     'pjie  trutjlT  n0  doubt,  of  some  of 

the  damning  charges  against  his  life  weighed  heavily 
on  his  spirit,  and  no  one  could  discern  with  more  sagac-" 
ity  how  much  in  the  course  of  things,  and  through  the 
lung  Schism,  the  old  awe  had  fallen  away  from  the 
name  of  the  Pope.  He  was  embarrassed,  too,  by 
the  services  of  his  now  avowed  ally,  the  Duke  of  Aus- 
tria* The  Emperor  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of 
crushing  his  refractory  and  hated  vassal.  Hie  Pope 
could  not  abandon  Frederick  to  his  wrath,  his  only 
reftige  was  an  Austrian  castle.  His  other  great  "par- 
tisan, the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  had  not  dared  to  own 
his  complicity  in  the  flight ;  he  had  retired  to  big  own 
city,  and  Mentz  was  too  far  from  Italy,  too  deep  in 
Germany  to  offer  an  asylum.  The  whole  conduct, 
therefore,  of  John  was  that  of  timidity,  vacillation,-  ter- 
giversation. His  object  was  to  detach  the  Cardinals 
frond  die  Council,  to  gather  them  round  himself,  and  to 
obtain  for  the  Pope  and  the  Sacred  College  that  respect 
which  the  Pope  alone  had  irrecoverably  lost.  The 
Archbishop  of  Rheims  returned  before  the  other  sua- 
bassacfors  of  the  Council,  with  a  proposition  to  appoint 
the  Cardinals  collectively,  with  four  Bishops,  one  of 
each  Nation,  Bath,  Lebus  (in  Poland),  Narbonne  (the 
Italian  was  not  named),  the  Procurators  for  his  absolute 
cession. 

The  proceedings  bf  the  Council,  on  the  other  hand, 
Proceedings  were  resolute,  aggressive,  imperious.  Con- 
oottfccti.  gregation  after  Congregation,  and  two  Se#- 
siots  of  the  whole  Council,  Were  held  between  the 
Pope's  flight  and  the  end  of  the  month.     At  every 
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meeting  there  was  the  same  scornful  rejection  of  all  the 
Pope's  advances,  the  same  inflexible  determination  to 
vindicate  their  own  superior  authority..  The  Cardinals 
were  divided*  perplexed ;  they  could  not  support,  they 
would  not  abandon  the  Pope ;  with  his  integral  author- 
ity fell  theirs  ;  they  could  no£  acknowledge,  MarAM.  * 
they  dared  not  defy  the  Council.  Hence  at  the.  First 
General  Session  after  the  flight  two  only  were  present, 
one  French,  the  Cardinal  of  Cambray,  one  Venetian* 
St  Mart. 

Yet  the  Council  without  the  Cardinals  appeared 
wanting  in  dignity*  After  much  stormy  discussion  in 
the  Congregations,  the  memorable  Fourth  Session  of 
the  Council  was  summoned  for  the  31st  March.  The 
President  (the  Cardinal  of  Naples,  ail  Oreini)  took  his 
seat :  on  one  ride  was  Sigismund  the  Emperor,  and  the 
hierarchy  in  their  ranks ;  on  the  other  the  great  lay- 
men, Ambassadors!,  Princes,  Dukes,  and  Counts.-  The 
resolutions,  the  final  fetal  resolutions,  agreed  upon  the 
day  before,  or  averred  by  one  party  to  have  been  agreed 
upon  at  a  full  Congregation  of  the  Nations,  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Zabarella,  the  Cardinal  of  Florence. 
He  read  in  calm  tone  the  Preface  and  the  Decree:  — 
44  The  said  Council  of  Constance,  lawfully  assembled  ia 
the  name  of  the  Hdly  Ghost,  an  (Ecumenic  Council, 
which  represents  the  Catholic  Church  Militant,  his 
received  immediately  from  Jesus  Christ  power  which 
every  one  ot  every  estate  and  dignity,  even  Papal,  is 
obliged  to  obey  in  all  which  regards  the  faith  and  the 
extirpation  of  the  present  Schism."  Here  the  voice 
of  the  Cardinal  faltered  at  the  unexpected  or  unwel- 
come words.  He  either  refosed  to  read  im  or  read  im- 
perfectly, with  faint  and  trembling  accents,  "and  the 
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reformation  of  the  Church  in  its  head  and  in  its  mem- 
bers." In  the  tumult  which  rose  the  two  other  resolu- 
tions were  hardly  heard.  These  declared  that  the 
Pope  should  not  adjourn  the  Council  from  Constance 
to  any  other  place,  nor  summon  his  Court  to  attend 
him  elsewhere  ;  that  all  promotions  made  by  him  from 
that  time  were  null  and  void. 

The  Council  would  not  permit  the  Cardinals  to  elude 
ApAift.  their  stern  determination.  At  a  Fifth  Gen- 
eral Session,  notwithstanding  much  altercation  and  strife 
with  the  Cardinals,  the  three  Decrees  were  read  fully, 
distinctly,  dktatorudly,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Posen.1 
The  Pope  had  not  awaited  this  act:  he  had  dropped 
further  down  the  Rhine  to  another  strong  fortress, 
tupopew  <  Laufenberg.  But  his  Cardinals  and  most  of 
his  Court  refused  to  follow  him ;  they  returned  in  shame 
and  contempt  to  Constance. 

The  rapid,  total,  and.  unpitied  humiliation  of  the 
Humiliation  Duke  of  Austria  left  the  Pope  a  miserable 
•r  Austria.*  defenceless  fugitive.  On  April  7tb  the  ban  of 
the  Empire,  the  excommunication  of  the  Council,  were 
promulgated  against  this  capital  traitor..  All  his  vassals 
were  released  from  their  sworn  fealty ;  all  treaties,  con- 
tracts, oaths,  vows,  concerning  the  man  excommuni- 
cated alike  by  the  Church  and  by  the  Empire,  were 
declared  null  and  void.  Whoever  could  conquer  might 
possess  the  territory,  the  towns,  the  castles  of  the  out- 
law., The  Swabian  Princes  fell  on  his  possessions  in 
Alsace ;  the  Swiss  Cantons  (they  only  with  some  re- 
luctance to  violate  solemn  treaties)  seized  his  hereditary 
-dominions,  even  Hapsburg  itself.  The  Duke  of  Upper 
Bavaria,  the  Bishops  of  Augsburg,  and  Ceire,  the  Pa* 

i  Von  der  ffanit,  i V.  10*. 
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tmrch  of  Aquileia,  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  Albert 
of  Austria,  the  Count  of  Cilly,  overran  the  Tyrol.  Be- 
fore the  month  had  expired,  this  powerful  April  ao. 
Duke  was  hardly  permitted  to  humble  himself  in  per- 
son before  the  Emperor,  whose  insatiate  revenge  spared 
nothing  that  could  abase  his  ancient  foe.  It  was  a  sup- 
pliant entreating  pardon  in  the  most  abject  terms,  a 
Sovereign  granting  it  with  the  most  hard  and  haughty 
condescension.  Frederick  surrendered  all  his  land  and 
possessions  to  be  held  at  the  wilt  of  the  Emperor, 
until  he  should  deign  to  reinvest  the  Duke  with  them 
under  tie  most  degrading  tenure  of  allegiance  and 
fealty. 

The  Pope  in  the  mean  time  had  fled  again  in  mean 
disguise  to  Fribourg  in  the  Brisgau,  a  pleasant  ThoPppeat 
city,  which  still  owned  the  dominion  of  the  Wbow»- 
Duke  of  Austria.     He  had  sent  certain  articles  to  the 
Council  from  Laufenberg ;  he  sent  others  more  ambigu- 
ous and  unsatisfactory  from  Fribourg.     The  Council, 
while  the  Pope  was  thus  sinking  into  despicable  insig- 
nificance, was  still  rising  in  pretensions  and  power.   An 
address  to  all  Christendom  vindicated  their  proceed- 
ings towards  the  Pope.     "  The  King  of  the  Romans 
(the  Emperor),  only  at  their  request,  had  closed  the 
gates  to  prevent  some  faithless  Prelates  from  leaving 
the  Council"    «  The  Pope  had  deserted  the  Council 
after  having  deliberately  sworn  to  maintain  it.    He  had 
summoned  his  Cardinals  and  his  Court  to  follow  him 
in  his  ignominious  flight,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  Coun- 
cil."   As  yet,  however,  there  was  no  acrimonious  per- 
secution of  the  Pope.     A  mandate  was  issued  by  the 
Council  prohibiting  scurrilous  and  abusive  libels  against 
the  Pontiff  and  the  Court  of  Borne.     A  motion  to  re- 
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fuse  the  Cardinals  admission  and  the  right  of  suffrage 
was  rejected.  ' 

The  Pope  bad  one  wild  hope :  he  had  looked  to 
France,  to  the  King ;  he  now  looked  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  Under  his  protection  he  meditated  an  es- 
cape to  Avignon ;  to  be  nearer  the  Rhine  he  removed 
to  Brisach  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  hia  reasons 
for  declining  to  offend  the  Council.  His  own  cause, 
JTean  Petit's  defence  of  his  assassination  of  the  Duke 
April  17.  of  Orleans*  rested  on  their  decision.  .  Even 
Frederick  of  Austria,  was  compelled  to  the  hard  terms 
of  surrendering  the  Pope  to  the  Council,  At  the  Sixth 
April  is.  Session  instructions  were  given  to  deputies 
from  the  Council  to  compel'  the  surrender  of  the  Pope. 
Aprn  28.  They  found  him  not  at  Fribottirg;  they  fol- 
lowed him.  to  Brisach.  He  promised  an  answer  the 
next  day ;  the  next  day  he  had  disappeared. 

The  ensuing  Session  determined  to  <ite  the  Pope, 
Majx  and  proceed  to  the  utmost  extremity.  The 
citation  was  fixed  on  the  gates  of  the  city,  on  the  doors 
of  all  the  churches.  It  summoned  Pope  John  XXIIL 
to  answer  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Schism,  for  her- 
esy, simony*  maladministration  and  notorious  dilapida- 
tion of.  the  estates  and  possessions  of  the  Papacy ;  for 
the  pcandals  and  notorious  criminalities  of  his  life  and 
conversation.  A  body  of  three  hundred  armed  men, 
under  Frederick  of  Nuremberg,  were  sent  to  seite  the 
m*  xa  fugitive*  In  vain  the  Pope  sent  full  powers 
to  the  Cardinals  of  Caojbray,  St  Mark,  and  Florence, 
to  act  in  his  behalf:  the  Cardinals  refused  to  undertake 
it**  u.  the  trust.  The  next  day,  the  time  assigned 
ty  the.  Pope  for  hi#  appearance  having'  expired,  the 
Council  proceeded  in  its  course*    Seventy  articles  were 
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exhibited :  never  probably  were  seventy  more  awful 
accusations  brought  against  man  than  against  the  Vicar 
of  Christ.  The  Cardinal  St  Mark  made  a  feeble  at- 
tempt to  repel  the  charge  of  heresy ;  against  the  darker 
charges  no  one  spoke  a  word.  Before  the  final  decree, 
sixteen  of  those  of  the  most  indescribable  depravity 
were  dropped)  out  of  respect  not  to  the  Pope, : 


bat  to  public  decency  and  the  dignity  of  the  Mayas, 
office.      On  the  remaining  .Undefended   fifty*four  the 
Council  gravely,  deliberately,  pronounced  the  sentence 
of  deposition  against  the  .Pope.1 

Weary,  deserted  by  all,  Conscience-stricken,  betrayed 
perforce  by  the  Duke  of  Austria,  pursued  by  surwodw 
the  Imperial  soldiers,  John  in  his  fall  wasonnwntef 
without  courage  as  without  dignity.     He  had  M»r«r 
already  been  brought  to  Rodolizell,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  castle  under  an  Hungarian  guard*     On  the  first 
demand  he  yielded  up  the  insignia  of  universal  spiritual 
power,  the  Papal  Seal,  the  Fisherman's  Ring,  the  Book 
of  Petitions.2    His  sentence  was  read  to  him  by  two 
Cardinals.     He  acknowledged  its  justice,  protested  that 
he  surrendered  of  his  free-will  the  Papal  dignity,,  and 
would  never  attempt  to  resume  it.    This  one  vow  John 
XXIII.  religiously  observed:   he  had  neither  oppor- 
tunity nor  temptation  to  break  it.     He  was  brought  to 
the  strong  Castle  of  Gotleben*  without  the  walls  of 

1  Among  the  sentences  was  **  suis  detestabilibus  inhonestisque  vitfc  eft 
motions  ecelesiam  Dei  tt  peputam  Cbristianum  scandalisantem,  ante  ejus 
•wnnptionem  ad  Papatum  et  post  usque  ad  ista  temporal."  —  Apud  Von 
oerHardt.  I  give  one  class  of  charges  in  the  words  of  Gobelinus:  "  Item 
iptegnmter  fait  infamatus,  quod  enm  uxore  fratris  sui  concubnerrt;  cum 
ssBdunoaialibos  inoeatum,  cum  virginibus  stuprom,  et  cam  conjugatis 
aduHeriom  perpetraverit,  nee  non  alia  flagitia,  propter  qualia  ira  Del  <te- 
■cendit  in  fttios  diffidentia  *•  —  P.  841.     See  the  6th  article. 

*  Liber  Supppcationum, 
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Constance.  To  his  sentence  of  deposition  had  been 
subjoined  a  sentence  of  imprisonment,  at  least  for  safe 
custody.  He  was  afterwards  committed  to  the  charge 
of  the  Elector  Palatine.  The  Castle  of  Heidelberg 
was  assigned  as  his  residence  and  his  prison. 

There  was  another  prisoner  in  Gotleben,  a  man 
John  hum.  against  whose  life  his  worst  enemies  brought 
no  word  of  reproach.  John  Huss  had  been  for  some 
months  in  irons  pining  in  a  dungeon  of  this  fortress, 
under  custody  of  die  Bishop  of  Constance.  To  Huss 
the  fall  of  the  Pope,  though  it  might  seem  to  deliver 
him  from  his  most  implacable  enemy,  was  fatal.  His 
friends  had  fondly  supposed  that  he  would  meet  with 
more  calm  and  equable  justice,  if  not  with  favor,  before 
a  Council  of  which  all  the  leading  members  had  con- 
curred in  denouncing  ecclesiastical  abuses,  the  vices  and 
ignorance  of  the  clergy  in  terms  as  strong  and  uncom- 
promising as  the  Reformers  of  Bohemia,  as  Wycliffe 
himself:  a  Council  which  had  ventured  on  bo  bold  an 
innovation,  a  heresy  so  manifest  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples long  dominant  in  Christendom,  as  to  set  itself 
above  the  Pope,  to  assume  the  power  of  deposing  a 
Pope.  Now  too  would  appear  in  his  proper  character 
an  Emperor  whose  noble  ambition  seemed  to  be  the 
restoration  of  the  Church  to  purity  as  well  as  to  unity, 
under  whose  safe-conduct  he  had  come  to  Constance. 
Sigismund  had  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  violation  of 
that  safe-conduct,  and  might  now  redeem  his  pledge, 
which  the  Pope  had  almost  compelled  him  to  forfeit 

So  entirely  were  the  friends  of  Huss  under  this  de- 
jcronwof  lnsion  that  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  second  in 
******'  influence  and  character  among  the  Bohemian 
Reformers,  had  thought  it  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
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join  his  friend*  Jerome,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  Huss,  had  /set  out  from  Prague  to  share  the 
dangers  and  to  support  the  cause  of  his  brother  teacher 
of  tJ^e  truth.  JJe  entered  Constance  secretly,  without 
a  safe-cpndi^ot.  The  Council  issued  »  sundowns  to  liim 
to  appear  wi,thin  fourteeij  days.  They  offered  full  free- 
dom of  entrance  iuto  Constance  5  hi?  departure  must 
depend  on  thqir  judgpeait  in  his  cause.  Jerome  turned 
Lis  face  back  towards  Prague ;  but  at  IJirschau,  in  the 
Upper  ,Pjalatina,te?  Jie  rpsh^y  broke  out,  in  the  pr^senoe 
of  niany  clergy,  into  denunciations  against  thp  Council. 
He  was  seized  saxd  sen,t  prisoner  to  Constance. 

Hpps  And  his  followers,  in  the^r  infatuated  expecta- 
tions of  leniency,  or  of  respect  for  the  freedom  of  such 
opinio*)?  as  theirs,  showed  their  jgnpranqe  pf  jp^^kind, 
of  the  hierarchy,  as  well  as  of  ,the  bounds  beyoud  which 
it  w^s  premature  to  attempt  the  emancipation  pf  the 
religious  flunxl  of  Europe.  The  leaders  in  the  Council 
rf  Constfupce,  the  Cardinal  ,d'Ailly,  Gerson,  still  more 
the  better  Italian  Cardinals,  $t.  Mark  and  Zabarella  of 
Florence,  had  x^o  cquceptipn  beyond  a  purely  aristocratic 
and  hierarchical  reformation,  $ih\ch  should  restore  its 
strength  to  tfye  .ecclesiastical  system  by  raising  the  mor- 
als of  the  corrupt  clergy  and  tLue  ignorant  monks  and 
friars.  But  they  would  have  shuddered  with  horror 
m4  indignation  .^t  the  examination  of  any  established 
4octcine,  or  even  of  any  aneieitf.  ritual  observance, 
fhey  had  got  only  the  pride  pf  ecclesiastical  rank,  but 
,lhe  pride  of  that  learning  which  consisted  in  a  labori- 
ous and  niapterly  command  of  the  vast  and  voluminous 
•theology,  and  of  the  Canon  Law,  the  established  code 
,pf  Christendom.  They  were  conscientiously  convinced 
{that  there   ^vas  no  Jknowledgp,  at  least   of  religious 

VOL.  vu.  31 
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things,  beyond  this  circle.  The  most  far-sighted  might 
hot  perceive  the  foil  bearings,  but  they  had  an  instinc- 
tive sagacity  which  shrunk  from  the  democratic  doc- 
trines which  had  been  preached  by  Wycliffe,  and  were 
partially,  at  the  least,  embraced  by  the  Bohemian  Re- 
formers :  their  mistrust  was  more  likely  to  exaggerate 
than  diminish  the  danger.  These  doctrines  without 
doubt  called  in  question,  and  submitted  to  bold  inquiry, 
some  which  were  thought  the  fundamental  articles  of 
the  dominant  creed,  withdrew  in  fact  the  ritual  and  the 
instruction  of  the  Church  from  the  sacred  Latin,  and 
vulgarized  it  into  the  national  language.  They  already 
spoke  of  an  authority  to  which  all  the  theology  of  the 
Church,  which  had  been  accumulating  for  centuries, 
and  all  the  law  of  the  Church  (their  proud  possession), 
must  submit,  that  of  the  Bible — the  Bible  translated 
arid  popularized  for  general  use.  Above  all,  they  owned 
the  great  vital  principle  of  Wycliffism,  that  the  wicked 
Or  unworthy  priest  was  no  priest.  Be  he  Pope,  Car- 
dinal, Bishop,  Curate,  or  Friar,  his  vices  absolutely 
annulled  all  his1  privileges,  his  immunities,  his  rights  to 
his  estates,  his  claim  to  tithes  or  church-dues.  The 
efficacy  of  the  Sacraments  which  he  administered  per- 
plexed or  divided  the  teachers  of  this  bewildering  doc- 
trine. 

It  was  in  truth,  in  its  broad  enunciation,  a  specious 
and  noble  theory;  but  to  the  calmest,  still  more  to  the 
interested,  the  objections'  raised  against  Wycliffe  could 
not  but  occur  in  appalling  force.  Without  an  infallible 
tribunal,  without  an  omniscient  Judge  to  pronounce 
sentence  against  the  whole  hierarchy  or  any  individual 
priest,  how  impracticable,  how  iniquitous !  Was  this 
sentence  to  be  intrusted  for  its  award  and  execution  to 
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Kings  coveting  the  wealth  of  the  Church  ;  to  an  igno- 
rant populace,  who  knew  not  the  difference  between 
unchristian  arrogance  or  the  calm  and  holy  severity  of 
good  Churchmen ;  or  even  to  the  honest  but  fanatic 
teachers  of  purer  doctrines,  usually  as  intolerant  as 
those  against  whose  intolerance  they  have  risen  up? 
In  snch  a  strife  must  fall  law,  order,  property,  govern- 
ment, the  salutary  restraints  of  religion. 

John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  as  among  the 
first  distinguislied  martyrs  for  Christian  liberty,  and  as 
condemned  by  a  Council  in  the  face  of  Christendom, 
have  obtained  perhaps  importance,  not  fully  recognized 
in  their  own  day,  assuredly  not  till  after  the  Bohemian 
war.  It  could  not  be  supposed  that  a  great  hierarchical 
Senate  from  the  four  most  powerful  kingdoms,  VJeW9  of  ^ 
indeed  from  all  Europe,  with  the  EmperorV°°mnd1' 
who  took  a  pride  in  exalting  its  authority,  at  its  head, 
a  Council  which  had  deposed  Popes,  would  be  bearded 
and  defied  by  two  or  three  contumacious  priests  from  a 
remote,  obscure,  and  half-barbarous  land.  They  burn- 
ing of  heretics  was  now  so  completely  part  of  the  estab- 
lished usage  of  the  Church,  as  to  cause,  if  compassion, 
none  of  that  revulsion  of  feeling  which  has  happily 
grown  into  our  Christianity.  And  it  is  but  justice  to 
the  "Fathers  of  Constance,"  as  they  are  caHed,  to 
admit  that  they  tried  all  milder  means  of  persuasion. 
Even  the  bitterest  opponents  of  Huss,  Michael  de  Causis 
ind  Stephen  Paleci,  earnestly  besought  him  to  make 
disavowal  of  his  errors.  The  course  of  the  Church- 
nan  seemed  to  him  clear  and  determinate,  and  unavoid- 
able. In  the  Emperor  his  pride  and  his  honor,  and 
sven  his  interest,  came  into  perilous  collision  The  Bmpwor. 
with  these  opponents.     Was  he  to  recede  before  a  sim- 
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pie  Bohemian  ?— aod  Sigismund  had  an  old  hereditary 
.grudge,  as  well  as  a  German  aversion,  to  Bohemia.  He 
was  beset  on  all  sides.  The  Churchmen  pressed  him 
with  the  argument  that  he  had  gone  beyond  his  powers 
M  granting  security  to  a  heretic  over  whom  the  Church 
.alone  has  jurisdiction.  "  He  that  is  frlse  to  God,  has 
4)0  right  to  appeal  to  >truth  or  faith."  l  The  King  of 
Arragon  addressed  a  letter  to  Sigismund,  taunting  him 
with  his  .manifest  favor  to  a  notorious  hqrejic,  and 
avowing  astonishment  that  he  had  not  long  before  done 
justice  upon  IJuss.  Yet,  on  the  othpr  hand,  there  still 
;was  his  safe-conduct,  full,  distinct,  not  to  be  disavowed. 
He  looked  too,  hereafter,  to  the  succession  \o  the  ^hrona 
of  BobeaMa.  That  kingdom  ^ad  already,  sent  another 
petition,  almost  imperious,  expressing  the  sentiments  of 
the  magnates  of  the  realm,  and  demanding  the  ^release 
of  John  Huss. 

The  affair  of  Huss  had  been  revived  almost  simul- 
taneously with  that  of  the  deposition  of  Pope  John. 
The  Council  seemed  resolved,  w]hi\e  it  proceeded  to 
.extremities  in  one  direction,  to  show  to  [Christendom 
that  jt  had  no  disposition  to  dangerous  latitude  on  the 
other.  Early  in  -May,  in  a  numerous  Session  of  the 
Council  (the  Eighth).,  °?W^  forth  a  ,fy\l  conojeuxnar- 
•tiotf  <rf  Wycliffe  and  his  doctrines.  During  the  im- 
prisonmnent of  Huss  the  controversy  concerning  the 
^administration .  of  the  Cup  to  the  laity  had  .been  re- 
viewed in  Prague.  The  Curate, of  St.  Michael  in 
4ihat  <rity,  James  von  Mies,,  commoady  called  Jftcobel, 
•had  embarked  in  violent  warfare  yrith  tl^e  quppn^ats 
j€tf  this  innovation.     The  Bishop  of  (Lfcu^omjfssel  had 

*  See  Andrew  Ratisbon   Chronic.  Eccard,  i.  p. -9146;  and  Pes,<Th«*. 
Inecdot  KotLmuu.  ii.  «,  S26. 
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denounced  tne  proceedings  of  Jaeobet  at!  Constance  J 
and  this  denunciation  coold  not  but  exasperate  the  gen- 
eral animosity  against  Huss. 

On  the  last  day  of  May  the  Bohemians  presented  a? 
memorial  to  the  Council,  ihey  expostulated  bo^^ 
on  the  neglect  of  their  former  petition :  they  J****1- 
recited  the  declaration  of  faith  which  had  been  dis" 
geminated  throughout  Bohefeiia  by  the  friends*  of  Huss, 
asserting  hts-'ftrt!  belief  in  all  the  attfcles  of  the  Greet*,* 
bis' determination  to  deftnd  them  to  death,  and  the* 
testimonial  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  the  Bishop  of 
Nazareth,  acquitting  him  of  all  heterodox  opinions. 
They  demanded  his  Release  from  A-is  noisortife  prisonV 
by  which  his  health  was  affected,  and  that'  he  should 
be  heard  befote  the  Council  against  his  calumnious 
enemies.  The  Patriarch  of  Antiaeh  ahsrweited  coJdfy 
hi  the  naihe  of  the  Council*  ffiat  the  testimonials  wettf 
of  no  avail,  till  they  should  have  undergone  close  ejn 
aniinalibtt  before  theniselves ;  the  J  had  no  faith  in  his 
statements.  Yet  they  Would  cindeseend,  as  an  act  of 
grace,  to  gtent  hhrt  a  public  neaVing ;  for  tl  is  end  he 
would  be  removed  from*  h*  present  eortfinenVtfrt.  S?£* 
femtnid  io  expressed  hrS  approbation  of  that  resofutioni 
to  grant  a  hearing,-  that  the  partisans  of  Htrss  wetAty 
concluded  that  thfr  royfcl  fevor  would  protect  thel* 
teacher. 

The  Cotmcil  woiitld  willingly  have  avoided  the  no* 
toriety  of  a  pttblic  exaihination.  Huss  was  j*«*  i. 
vMted  in  his  cell  at  Gotleben  by  the  Patriarch  of  An- 
tioch,  by  Michael  de  Causis,  and  Stephen  Palecz.  He 
was  urged  to  retract.  They  now,  however,  inter- 
•ogated  him,  as  he  complains,  with  the  captious  and 
ansnartrig  severity  of  Inqukftors,  adducing  against  him 
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words  colled  out  of  all  his  letters  and  discourses; 
Palecz  adduced  phrases  uttered  in  frank  and  careless 
conversation.1  The  Patriarch  reproached  him  with 
the  wealth  he  had  obtained :  "  Have  you  not  sev- 
enty thousand  florins  ?  "  His  answers  were  brief  and 
cautious :  "  I  will  retract  when  convinced  of  my  er- 
ror. 

He  was  removed  to  the  Franciscan  cloister.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  utmost  industry  had  been  employed  in 
collecting  obnoxious  passages  from  all  his  writings,  and 
from  adverse  witnesses.  The  Cardinals  sat  in  Coun- 
cil on  these  in  order  to  frame  articles  of  accusation* 
Sigismund  required  that  these  articles  should  be  com- 
municated to  Huss.  The  Cardinals  deigned  to  accede, 
not  as  of  right,  but  as  of  favor.  The  partisans  of 
Huss  were  prepared,  on  the  other  hand,  with  authen- 
ticated copies  of  all  his  writings  to  confront  false  cita- 
tions, or  contest  unjust  inferences.  , 
,  On  the  5th  of  June  .John  Huss  was  brought  in 
no«bribi»  chains  into  the  Council.  His  works  were 
the  council,  printed,  to  him;  he  acknowledged  them 
for  his  o  vn.  The  articles  were  read ;  but  either  the 
indignation  of  his  adversaries,  or  the  zeal  of  bis;  parti- 
sans, or  both,  raised  such  an  uproar,  that  silence  could 
hardly  be  enforced.  Huss  calmly  declared  himself 
ready  to  maintain  his  opinions  by  Scripture  and  the 
Fathers.  Another  outburst  of  abuse  and  mockery 
compelled  the  Council  to  adjourn  its  proceedings. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  June,  Constance  was 
8«<md  »p-  darkened  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  At 
PeM*no••  Prague  the  eclipse  was  total,  a  sinister  omen 
|o  the  followers  of  Huss,     Two  hours  after  the  dark- 

,    1  Coup*?*  L'Etrfknt,  i.  p>  306,  with  references  to  tbo  letters  of  Hua* 
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ness  had  passed  away,  John  Huss  stood  again  befope 
the  Oooncil.  All  the  more  distinguished.  Fathers  sat 
in  their  order.  The  Emperor  was  on  bis  throne ;  a 
strong  guard  attended  to  keep  order,  Wenzel  de 
Duba  and  John  de  Cblum,  Nobles,  and  othqr  Bohe- 
mians watched  the  course  of  things  with  grave  solici- 
tude. The  accusers  began  on  the  perilous  article 
of  Transubstantiation.  But,  the  answer  of  Huss  was 
clear,  distinct,  unimpeachable.  The  Cardinal  of  Cam- 
bray  alone,  as  jealous  for  his  nominalist  philosophy  as 
for  his  orthodox  religion,  endeavored  by  a  syllogism 
about  universale,  intelligible  only  according  to  the  scho- 
lastic jargon,1  to  prove  that  Huss  must  assert  that  thp 
material  bread  remained  after  consecration.  Huss  ex- 
tricated himself  with  address  and  triumph.  "  His  phil- 
osophic doctrine  was  that  of  St.  Ansel m."  He  averred 
Transubstantiation  to  be  a  perpetual  miracle,  and  so 
exempt  from  all  logical  form.  An  English  Bishop 
took  up  the  Cardinal's  cause.  "  A  boy  in  the  schools/' 
said  Huss,  "might  answer  such  puprility."  To  the 
other  more  general  charges,  that  he  had  preached 
Wycliffite  doctrines;  that  he  officiated  as  priest  when 
under  excommunication  by  the  Pope;  that  he  had 
spoken  with  contempt  of  some  of  the  most  learned 
Prelates  of  the  day,  even  the  Chancellor  Gerson  ;  th^t 
be  had  excited  tumults  in  Bohemia ;  he  replied  witji 
admirable  presence  of  mind  and  perfect  self-command 
Once,  indeed,  he  admitted  that  he  had  said,  "  W.ycliffe, 
I  trust,  will  be  saved ;  but  could  I  think  he  would  be 
damned,  I  would  my  soul  were  with  his."  A  burst  of 
contemptuous  laughter  followed  this  avowal,  of  which, 
however,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  hidden  meaning. 

1  "  Creduoe  universal*  a  pafM-rei?  " 
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After  &me  hours  of  turbulent  discussion,  he  was  or^ 
dered  to  Withdraw,  undW  custody  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Riga,  Keeper  of  the  Seals  to  the  Couricil. 

Before  he  was  removed,  the  Cardinal  6f  Cambra^ 
rose  and  demanded,  whether  he  had  not  boasted  that, 
if  he  had  not  Come  to  the  Council  of  his  own  fifee-will, 
neither  King  nor  Einperof  cotdd  have  compelled  hii 
appearance.     u  There  are  many  nobles  in  Bohemia," 
answered  Huss,  u  who  honor  me  with  their  protection. 
Had  I  not  wilted  id  come  to  the  Council,  they  would 
hare  placid  Trie  in  some  stronglnrid  beyond  the  power 
of  King  6r  Emperor."     The  Cardinal  lifted  tip  his 
hands  in  amazement  at  this  insolence ;  a  fierce  murmur 
ran  through  the  assenibly.     Thereat  arose  John  8h 
Ohlum  i  "  John  Hnss  speaks  troth ;  I  am  one  of  the 
least  of  the  nobles  of  Bohemia ;  m  my  castle  I  wotrtd 
have  defended  him  for  a  year  against  all  the  forces  dt 
Emperor  or  King.     How  much  mfore  Lords  mightier 
than  I,  with  calstles  fer  more  hnpfeghable ! "    The  Cai*- 
dinal  said  in  a  lower  tone,  u  Huss,  I  admonish  you  ft* 
your  safety  and  yorir  honor  to  submit  to  the  Council, 
as  you  have  promised  in  prison."    All  eyes  wfere  trirned  1 
upon  the  Emperor.     Sigismuhd  rosfe ;  the  purport  of 
his  spfeecih  was  that  he  had  issued  the  iafe-conduct  in 
Order  to  give  Huss  ari  opportunity  of  rendering  account 
of  his  faith  before  the  Council.     The  Cardinals  and 
Prelates  (he  thanked  them  for  it)  had  granted  hrta  tnfe 
favor ;  though  many  asserted  that  it  was  beyond  nil 
power  to  take  a  heretic  urider  his  protection.    He  coun- 
selled Huss  to  maintain  nothing  with  obstinacy,  but  t6 
submit  to  the  Council  on  all  articles  charged  and  proved 
mgiinst  him.     So  doing  he  might  return  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  Council  to  his  home,  after  some  slight 
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peinance  and  moderate  satisfaction.  **  If  hot,  the  Cotin± 
cH  will  know  how  lo  deal  with  yoti.  For  myself,  fa* 
from  defending  yoti  in  your  errors,  arid  in  yotir  coritu* 
macy,  I  will  be  the  first  to  light  thfc  fire  with  my  o#n 
hands."  rfuss  begaft  to  thank  the  Ertipfcror  for  hfo 
clemency  in  granting  him  safe-conduct.  The  friertdty 
interruption  of  John  de  ChltnA  rerfrinded  him  that  th* 
Emperor  had  charged  Mm  with  obstinacy.  He  pit* 
tested  in  God's  name  that  he  bad  no  stich  fotentfotf. 
44  He  had  come  df  his  own  freewill  to  Constance1,  det 
termined,  if  better  instructed,  to  strrrertder  hid  tfpin* 
ions."    Htf  was  conducted  back  to  prisofi. 

The  next  day  Hhss1  stood  the  third  time  before  th6 
Council.  Thirty-nine  article*  werfc  exhibited  Ja^a 
against  him,  t#«fty-«ix  from  Ufa  book  on  the  t*+™£  * 
Church,  seven  from  a  controversial  TVaet  against  SW- 
phen  PsJfecs,  six  from  one  agriifist  Stanislaus  of  Znaynf. 
Huss,  likfc  most  Rfeforrhers,  held  the  high  AugustihiaA 
notion  df  Predestination.  "Nonet  tfere  member's  of 
the  tfuel  indefeasible  Church;  but  those  predestined  t6 
eternal  life."  Oil  these  poirfts'  he*  appealed  triuttf- 
pihantty  tb  the  all-honored  fiatofe  of  Atigustinc.  Nonfe 
darfcd  to  toswfer.  tirit  *rhen  this  theory  wda  applied 
to  Churchmen,  t6  Prelates,  to  the  Pope  himself;  and 
when  tlifcir  whble  authority  was  set  oh  flielr  soiccessioh 
not  t6  ttrt  titles;  but  to  thfe  virtues  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Ctaincil  aat  amazed  and  embarrassed.  u  The  Pontiffc 
who  lives  not  the  Hfe  of  Peter,  is  no  Vicar  of  Chrisi, 
bat  the  forerftmier  of  Antichrist.'*  A  citation  from 
8t  Bernard  steemed  to  confirm  that  dread  sentence. 
kThe  slave  of  avarice  is  flie  successor  not  6f  Peter,  belt 
of  SUM  Iscatfof."  The  Churchmen  lodked  at  each 
other  and  smiled,  no  doubt  some  a  bitter  smile.    In  an 
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evil  moment  Hubs  pressed  his  fearless  logic.     "  A  King 
in  mortal  sin  is  no  King  before  God."     Sigismund  was 
looking  out  of  a  window :  "  There  never,"  he  was  say* 
ing,  u  lived  a  more  pernicious  heretic/'     The  Cardinal 
of  Cambray  roused  his  attention  to  this  last  perilous 
conclusion,    Huss  repeated  his  words  aloud.    The  En*- 
peror  only  answered,  "  There  is  no  man  that  sinneth 
not."    "  What  1 "  burst  out  the  Cardinal,  "  art  thou  not 
content  with  degrading  the  ecclesiastical  power,  wouldst 
thou  thrust  Kings  from  their  thrones?"     "A  man," 
argued  Paleez,  "  may  be  a  true  Pope,  Prelate,  oy  Kingt 
though  not  a  true  Christian."     "  Why,  then,  have  you 
xlepospd  John   XXIII.?",    The  Emperor  answered, 
"  For  his  notorious  misdeeds."     Huss  had  been  guilty 
of  the  rashness  of  discomfiting  and  perplexing  his  ad- 
versaries.   The  Cardinals  were  most  indignant  at  what 
Cambray  denounced  as  an  unjust  and  overdrawn  appeal 
to  popular  animosity  against  them.     They  constantly 
urged  that  the  articles  gave  but  a  mild  and  mitigated 
.notion  of  the  language  of  Huss.     Huss  was  arraigned 
ibr  this  assertion :  "  No  heretic  should  suffer  more  than 
.ecclesiastical  punishment,  none  be  delivered  to  the  sec- 
ular arm  to  be  punished  by  death."     Yet  even  Hun, 
and  Huss  at  that  moment,  shrank  from. the  full, avowal 
of  that  simple  Evangelic  maxim.     "The  heretic  was 
first  to  be  instructed  fairly,  mildly,  humbly,  out  of  the 
Scriptures  and  by  reason ;  if  he  refused  to  desist  from 
his  errors,  to  be  punished  according  to  St  Augustine, 
in  the  body."1    He  acknowledge^  a  sentence  in  his 
works,  which   likened    those  who  gave  up  a  heretic 
to   the   secular  arm   unconvicted,  to   the    Pharisees. 
"Whom,"  cried  the  Cardinals,  "  meanest  thou  by  the 

i    ■  l "  Corporaltter  punjri  deb^ro.*' 
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Pharisees?"  "Those  who  deliver  an  innocent  man 
to  the  civil  sword."1 

At  the  close  of  the  Session  the  Cardinal  of  Cambray 
urged  Huss,  who  had  heard  the  atrocious  charges  ad- 
duced against  him,  to  make  unqualified  submission  to 
the  Council,  and  to  abjure  all  his  errors :  "  if  he  per-, 
nsted,  the  Council  wo^dd  know  how  to  proceed."  The 
Emperor  condescended  to  argue  with  him  in  the  same, 
tone.  His  two  accusers,  Palecz  and  De  Causis,  ap- 
pealed to  Heaven,  that  they  were  actuated  by  no  per- 
sonal hostility  towards  Huss. 

Huss  replied  with  firm  humility,  that  he  sought  in- 
struction ;  he  could  not  qbjure  errors  of  which  be  was 
not  convinced.  Many  things  charged  against  him  were 
forged,  many  perverted  from  their  true  meaning;  be 
could  not  abjure  those,  he  could  not  sin  against  his  con- 
science. He  was  remanded  to  prison  ;  the  faithful  Bo- 
hemian Knight,  John  de  Chlum,  followed  to  console  his 
weary  friend. 

The  Emperor  rose:  "You  have  heard  the  charges 
•gainst  Huss  proved  by  trustworthy  witness-  8pee-ll  #  ^ 
es,  some  confessed  by  himself.  In  my  judg-  lmPerwr- 
ment,  each  of  these  crimes  is  deserving,  of  death.  If 
he  does  not  forswear  all  his  errors,  he  must  be  burned. 
If  he  submits,  he  must  be  stripped  of  his  preacher's 
office,  and  banished  from  Bohemia:  there  he  would 

only  disseminate  more  dangerous  errors The  evil 

must  be  extirpated  root  and  branch If  any  of  his 

partisans  are  in  Constance,  they  must  be  proceeded 
against  with  the  utmost  severity,  especially  his  disciple, 
Jerome  of  Prague."  Sigismund  had  wrought  himself, 
no  doubt  as  an  excuse  to  his  remonstrant  conscience,  to 
i  fanaticism  of  obedience  to  the  Church. 

1  Yon  der  Hardt,  p.  319.    The  fullest  report  of  the  whole  trial 
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Huss  heard  in  his  prison  the  Emperor's  declaration, 
44 1  was  warned  not  to  trust  to  his  safe^eonduet.  I  havd 
been  under  a  sad  delusion ;  he  has  condemned  me  efven 
before  mme  enemies." 

The  fital  hour  had  now  come.     Thef  Council  which 
asserted  itself  to  be  under  thfc  actual  inspiration  of  thd 
Holy  Grnost,  could  not  recede  wtthoui  the  impeachment 
of  md?ffcrerice  to  doctrines  which  itself  had  dedtred 
«y  be  <fe*(Hy  heresy,  or  without  disavowing  *Jhe  rt^W 
established*  by1  the  terribfe  usage  of  centuries,  df  atw**d* 
ing  capital  punishment  for  that  whteh  the  Ohtirtfh-  had 
been  so'  ftmg  teaching  &£  world  was  a  mortal  crfrhe ; 
a  crime  which  it  wa*  the  most  safcred  duty  to  God  dfwl 
man  itf  the?  Priest  to  avenge,  in  th6  temporal  Sovereign^ 
at  the  demand  of  the  Priest,  tof  punish  by  fire.     Hiiss 
could  tfot  rettrfct  without  pferjuty  to  his  own  conscience } 
without  base  treachery  to  his  follower*,  whom  hfc  had 
instructed,  whom  he  bad  kindled  to  a  ffcnatic  ftSth  hi 
that  which  himself  had  believed,  which  he  sWll  bfeHertgcl^ 
to  be  the  saving  Gbspfel  of  Christ,  Arid  fliW  -nxtftti  the 
fear  of  death,  death  which,  as'  hb  himself  wa4  assured; 
as  his  partisan*  had  no  less1  ccnfideilce',  wWfld  aeeuA) 
hhn  the  marfyr'4  cfrowfl. 

A  form  of  recantation  was  drdwn  by  Cardinal  ZMh&> 
rella,  sttidiotisly  mild  in  its  term's;  but  rf  Necessity  oik 
explicit  renunciation  of  his4  eirort,  a  humble  subrmssiort 
to  the  determinations,  to  the  definitions  of  the  Holy 
Council.  He  was  to  abjure,  refract,  revoke  all  nfe  et 
rors,  and  undergo  whatever -penance  the  Council  might 
decree  for  his  soul's  health. 

The  answer  of  Huss  was  a  prayer  to  God  Altaigfety 
Aai1ltrof  for  everlasting  life,  through  Christ  Jesus.  Htt 
RwM-  thanked  the  reverferid  Fathfer,  Zabarell*  6F 
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Jflorence,  for  bis  pious  ^nd  paternal  kindness.  u  Qui 
if  JHeazar  under  the  Old  Law  refused  to  eat  forbidden 
fcod,  lost  he  should  sin  ag#nst  God,  and  leave  a  bad 
example  to  posterity,  how  can  I,  a  Priest  of  the  New 
J^w,  however  unworthy,  iron*  fear  of  a  punishment  so 
brief  aud  .trpnsitqry*  sin  so  hein^ufly  flgaio^t  the  l*w  of 
God,  fijst  by  <lep##u*e  f*om  truth,  secondly  by  per- 
jury, thirdly  by  grievous  scandal  to  my  brethren  ?  It 
is  better  for  me  to  die,  than  by  avoiding  momentary 
puni*hn|ent  t^  fall  into  the  hands  of  God,  and  perhaps 
iofc>  everlasting  $re.  I  have  appealed  to  Jesus  Christ, 
the  One  ^U-powesnil  a^d  Allrjust  Judge ;  to  Hun  I 
flooMpit  my  cause,  who  will  judge  every  man,  .not  ac- 
cording to  fjdse  witnesses  and  erring  Councils,  but  ac- 
cording to  tcuth  and  msui's  desert,"1 

Persons  of  the  highjest  rank,  Cardinals,  Prelates,  the 
fijaperor,  evien  his  a^ver^ary,  Stephen  Pajecz,  Attempt  to 
sgjun  entwftted  him,  and  with  tears,  ito  depart  Sjwod. 
frojn  his  stubborn  Resolution.  His  answer  was  calm, 
unboastful,  with  nothing  of  the  vehemence  or  con- 
taftptuousaess  of  fanaticism;  b>e  acknowledged  bow 
hardly  his. soul  was  tried ;  at  the  same  time,  in  his  let- 
ters to  Bohemia,  some  of  which  were  publicly  read 
in  itfce  Bethlehem  Chapel  at  Prague,  and  in  others  ad- 
draped  to  the  University  of  Prague,  he  declared  that 
he  could  fofcswear  no  one  of  his  doctrines.  He  bad 
«tot  been  convinced  out  of  the  Scriptures,  he  awaited 
m  ta&qnUKtf  the  judgment  of  the  Lord. 

The  Council  proceeded  in*  full  Session  to  condemn 
tie  doctrine  of  Jacob  de  Mies  concerning  the  J<ty  1. 
Gap :  an  omen  and  a  warning.     The  writings  of  Huss 
were  ordered  to  be  publicly  buttied.     The  Council  it- 

*Yon4*rHanlt,iv.  $tt> 
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self  sent  another  deputation  to  urge  submission.     The 
Emperor  had  been  a  short  time  absent ;  the  day  before 
the  final  judgment,  he  sent  four  Bishops,  Wenzel  of 
Duba,  and  John  de  Chlum,  with  a  still  mitigated  form 
of  recantation.     Huss  was  only  to  retract  those  tenets 
which  he  acknowledged  to  be  his  own.     Eyen  John  de 
Chlum  endeavored  to  move,  or  rather  to  strengthen 
him.     "  I  am  but  an  unlettered  man,  unfit  to  counsel 
one  so  learned.     If  you  are  conscious  of  error,  be  n*>t 
ashamed  to  confess  it  to  the  Council.     If  not,  I  cannot 
advise  you  to  act  against  your  conscience.     Bear  any 
punishment  rather  than  renounce  the  truth."      Hnss 
answered,  that  he  would  abandon  any  opinion  on  proofs 
adduced  from   the   Holy  Scriptures.      A  Bishop  ro* 
proached  him  with  arrogantly  setting  up  his  opinion 
against  the  whole  Council.    "  Let  the  lowest  in  the 
Council  convince  me,  I  will  humWy  own  my  error.*' 
The  night  before  his  condemnation  Huss  made  confes- 
sion, and,  it  is  asserted,  received  absolution  from   a 
monk. 

The  Council  met  in  the  Cathedral ;  the  Cardinal 
Bishop  of  Ostfa  presided.  Sigismund  and  the  Princes 
of  the. Empire  were  present.  While  Mass  was  celebrat- 
ed, Huss,  as  a  heretic,  stood  in  the  porch.  The  Bishop 
of  Lodi  preached  from  the  text,  "  That  the  body-  of 
sin  might  be  destroyed."  *  It  was  a  fierce  declamation  . 
it  suggested  that  Huss  was  as  u  bad  as  Anns,-  worse 
than  Sabelliusi"  The  preacher  closed  with  adulatory 
praise  of  the  Emperor*  **  It  is  thy  glorious  office  to 
destroy  heresies  and  schism,  especially  this  obstinate 
heretic/'  He  pointed  to  Huss,  who  was  kneeling  in 
an  elevsted  place  and  in  fervent  prayer* 

*  Kom.  vi.  6.    The  sermon  may  be  read  in  Von  der  Hardt,  iil  1. 
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A  Decree  of  the  Council  was  read,  inhibiting  all 
present,  without  exception,  Prelates,  Princes,  Kings, 
Emperors,  under  pain  of  excommunication  and  two 
months'  imprisonment,  to  speak  without  permission,  to 
reply,  to  interrupt  the  proceedings,  to  give  any  sign  or 
murmur  of  applause  or  disapprobation  either  with  the 
hands  or  feet.  Certain  tenets  of  Wycliffe  were  here 
recited  and  condemned ;  afterwards  thirty  articles  con- 
taining the  doctrines  of  Huss.1  Often,  while  these 
articles  were  read,  Huss  attempted  to  speak ;  as  often 
he  was  put  to  silence.  At  length,  while  he  was  ar- 
raigned as  believing  that  the  material  bread  remained 
after  the  consecration,  he  broke  out,  u  That  I  deny,  so 
I  have  never  believed  or  t&ught."  He  renounced  with 
equal  vehemence  a  charge  that  he  had  added  a  fourth 
person  to  the  Trinity ;  he  defied  them  to  produce  their 
nameless  witness.  His  appeal  to  Christ  was  treated  as 
an  impious  error,  "Oh  blessed  Jesus !"  he  uttered 
!  with  a  loud  voice,  "This  thy  Council  condemns  us, 
because  in  our  afflictions  we  have  sought  refuge  with 
Thee,  the  One  just  Judge/'  He  added,  *  This  I  con- 
stantly affirm,  that  the  surest  and  most  safe  appeal  is  to 
j  the  Lord  Jesus;  Him  none  can  pervert  or  bribe  by 
I  gifts,  none  deceive  by  false  witnesses,  or  beguile  by 
:  craft.  He  will  render  unto  every  one  his  own.'*  He 
justified  himself  for  having  continued  to  officiate  as 
Priest  after  his  excommunication  by  the  Pope.  "  Freely 
came  I  hither  under  the  safi?-eonduct  of  the  Emperor." 
He  turned  and  looked  steadily  at  Sigismund.  A  deep 
Wnsh  passed  over  the  face  of  the  Emperor. 

The  Bishop  of  Conbordia,  an   aged,   bald  Italian 
Prelate,  rose   to   read    the  two   sentences,   one  con- 
1  Von  d«r  Haxtlt;  more  briefly  in  L'Enfant,  p.  403. 
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dcunaing  jtbe  writings,  ,-th^  other  the  person  of  John 
Huss  .to.  the  ft*mfes ;.  b¥*  writings,  *s  prop^gatipg  the 
tenets  of  the  herqsi^rch  Wyclipfe,  and  *s  containing 
wjany  things  erroneous,  scandalous,  offensive  ty  p^qua 
ttuis,.8oipe  notorioysly  heretical ;  ?U,  bot^i  in  J^atin  and 
i^ohejqawn,  w^re  ^ju^ged  to  be  publicly  an^so^&mnly 
turned. 

.  Hus* ,was  co^maodcid to  kpeel  a#d hear  his .own aen- 
#*■**)<».  tenoe.  The  Cojpcfl,  having  .God  before  i£* 
jeyqs,  declared  Huss  ,a  re$d  and  jnauifesj  heresi^rcb,  who 
hftd  frdvance^  doctrines  offensive,  ipsh,  seditious,  had 
jtrampied  |inder  jfqot  the  power  of  .t^e  J&eys  tfo4  the 
<oensuree  pf  the  Church*  bad  sx#n<fcdwed  all  true  Chris- 
jtW*s,  by  his  appeal  to  Je#up  jChrist.  u  This  John  Hjuaa, 
being  thus  obstinate  a#d  incorrigible,  .who  has  .refused 
•to  enter  into  the  bwoni  qf  i^\e  .Ghwcft,  and  a^ure  hi* 
^enjors,"  Subs  broke  in, "  I  have  ever  desired,  and  Mill 
.desire,  to  be  ipstructed  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. " 
The  Bishop  ^ot^iuded  with  condemixing  biui  jto  be  4q- 
.graded  and  despoiled  of  Jys  Orders.  Hqss  ro^e  frost 
-his  kjiees ;  be  jutted  a  fervent  prayer  to  God  to  par- 
don his  enei*iiq&.  SJWe  <tf  &*  ^Wer  <P*fe$k>  wen 
Bishops,  locked  steraily  «t  Jum,  and  laughed.  hjs  payers 
to  scorn.  The  Archbishop  of  Milan,  .the  Bishops  of 
ftfingor,  Eeltre,  Ast  (ip  Hungary),  Alegcanfria,  and 
JLavaur  were  (designated  for  the  office  of  degradation. 
j»wiuioa.  Hush  was, clad  in  all  the  attire  of  the  Priest- 
hood,,and  led  with  the  cup  h)  his  hand  to  the  higji  altar, 
,as  if  ^boi^t  to  celebrate  Mass.  As  tbej  pjut  on  the  alb, 
he  said,  "  T.hey  put  a  white  robe  ,on  our  Lord  to  .piock 
Jhim,  wh^fi  Herod  sent  hiprto  Pilate."  Once  more  the 
4foJiQp*  ii^plwed  hiiu  to  recant  He  declined  fox  tha 
same  reasons  alleged  before.     "  Pehqldj"  said  the  Bish- 
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Dps,  "how  obstinate  he  is  ito  his  malice."  The  cup 
was  taken  fpom  his  han4  •  "  Anewped  Judos,  thou  boat 
deier^ed  the  way  of  peace,  thon  bast  eate*ed  into  coun- 
sel with  the  Jews,  We  tajke  away  this  cup  in  which 
the  bfood  of  Christ  i§  offered  for  the  redemption  of 
mi?-"  JJuss,  $a»d,  "J  trust  that  I  shall  drink  it  tb* 
day  in  the  kingdom  of  hwen."  He  waa  dipped  one 
by  ope  of  bte  robes,  on .  each  a  curse  was  pronounced. 
ff  These  jpoefceppg  I  boar  with  equal  miad  for  the  name 
and  th$  troth  jrf  Pbris*."  The  twswre  was  jk>w  to  be 
tij&teed.  Tb*y  dfep»A$l  whether  it  was  w  be  dpne  with 
Wffocf  at  Hitb  a  iww*  4,4I*oJ  tbey  cannot  egree»" 
wid  Huss,  "  hyw  tp  put  me  to  shame."  It  was.  done 
with  scwfofsi;  the  hair  cpt  in  the  fow»  of  across;  a 
fejgb  p*per  crown,  daubed  -ever  wjj&h  <fevifc,  was  set  pn 
his  head.  *  T^e  devote  jfry  soul  to  the  devils  in  hell." 
"  And  I  cominpod  i»y  aouj  to  the;  mo*t  merciful  Lord, 
Christ  Jeawr"  Sq  the  Chqr»h  Qtftde  over  the  bereai- 
#peh  to  the  secplw  ana-  The  JSmperor  delivered  him 
to  tapife  Elector  Palatine,  tbe  Impend  Vicar;  the 
EJectpr  to  fjie  Magistrate?  of  Gonsta#$e,  the  Afagip- 
Jtates  to  the  executioners. 

Huss  was  led  away  with  two  of  the  headsman's  se#- 
Yjmts  before  bip?*  two  behind.  Eight  bun-  ftwento. 
died  borse  folJi^wed,  an^d  the  whole  multitude  from  the 
city.  Over  f.  ftairow  bridge  tbey  went  ip  aingje  file, 
lest  it  pbonld  break  with  their  weight.  They  stopped 
befoce  the  Bishop's  p?lace,  (that  Huss  might  ga^s  on  the 
pile  op  whjch  his  books  Jay  burning.  He  only  smiled 
ft  this  ineffectual  act  of  vengeance.  As  he  went  along 
he  addressed  the  people  ip  German  p^ote^ting.  ^gainsjt 
4be  bjjffstfac  of  his  senjteqce,  "  His  adyer^ari^s  bad  been 
jjbfe  Jo  ^offyiftce  biff  of  no  erjw."    TJie  p^w  of  exe- 

vol.  vn.  83 
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cation  was  a  meadow  without  the  walls.  He  knelt,  re- 
cited several  psalms,  with  the  perpetual  burden,  "  Lord 
Jesus,  have  mercy  upon  me.  Into  thy  hands  I  com- 
mend my  spirit."  "  We  know  not,"  said  the  people, 
u  what  this  man  may  have  done,  we  only  know  that  his 
prayers  to  God  are  excellent."  They  asked  if  he 
would  have  a  confessor.  A  Priest  on  a  stately  hone, 
and  richly  attired,  protested  that  no  confessor  should 
be  granted  to  a  heretic.  But  Reiehentbal,  as  himself 
relates,  called  forth  Ulric  Schorand,  a  man  of  piety  and 
wisdom.  Ulric  required  that  Hubs,  should  first  retract 
the  er*ors<fbr  which  he  watf  condemned.  Huss  declined 
to  confess  on  such  terms.  u  I  have  no  need,  I  am 
guilty  of  no  mortal  sin."  He  endeavored  to  address 
the  people  again  in  German.  The  Elector  Palatine 
refused  permission.  Then  Huss  prayed  aloud,  "  Lord 
Jesus,  for  thy  sake  I  endure  with  patience  this  cruel 
death.  I  beseech  thee  to  pardon  mine  enemies."  As 
•he  spoke,  the  paper  mitre  fell  from  his  head.  The 
rude  soldiers  replaced  it:  "  He  shall  be  burned  with  all 
his  devils."  He  spoke  gently  to  his  guards.  "I  trust 
that  I  shall  reign  with  Christ,  since  I  die  for  his  Gos- 
pel." 

He  was  then  tied  fast  by  arf  old  rusty  chain  to  the 
stake  affixed  on  a  platform.  The  Elector  Palatine  and 
the  Marshal  Oppenheiin  advanced,  and  again  urged 
him  to  recant.  •  Huss  replied,  that  he  willingly  signed 
his  testimony  with  his  blood.  All  he  had  taught  and 
written  was  to  save  men's  souls  from  Satan,  and  from 
the  dominion  of  sin.  The  fire  blazed  up  ;  it  is  said 
that  an  old  woman  was  busy  in  heaping  the  wood. 
"Oh,  holy  simplicity V  said  Huss.  With  the  last 
feeble  sounds  of  his  voice  he  was  heard  to  chant 1 
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of  the  Psalms,  and  to  pray  to  the  Redeemer.  All  the 
remains  of  the  body  were  torn  m  pieces,  even  his 
elothes  thrown  into  the  fire ;  the  ashes  were  gathered 
and  thrown  into  the  lake,  lest  his  disciples  should  make 
refics  of  them.  But  their  faithful  piety  scraped  to- 
gether the  earth  around  the  pile,  and  carried  it  to  Bo- 
hemia.1 

So  perished  John  Httss  as  an  obstinate  incorrigible 
heretic,  bat  his  heresy  has  never  been  clearly  defined. 
It  was  not  a  denial  of  any-  of  the  great  doctrinal  truths 
of  universal  Christianity,  nor  any  of  those  tenets  of 
belief  rejected  afterwards  by  the  German  and  English 
Reformers.  On  Transubstantiation  (notwithstanding 
the  subtiltiee  of  bis  adversaries),  the  Communion  in 
one  kind,  worship  of  the  Saints  and  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  Huss  was  scrupulously,  unimpeachably  orthodox. 
He  was  the  martyr  to  the  power  of  the  hierarchy,  not 
the  power  of  the  Pope,  which  the  Council  itself  had 
renounced  in  its  extreme  theory ;  his  testimony  was 
against  that  supreme  ecclesiastical  dominion,  which  had 
so  long  ruled  the  mind  of  man. 

Bohemia,  at  the  news  of  the  burning  of  Huss,' 
seemed  to  rise  with  one  impulse  of  sorrow  proceeding, 
and  indignation.  National  and  religious  zeal  m  Bohemia 
animated  all  ranks,  all  orders.  The  King  openly  de- 
nounced the  treachery  of  Sigismund  and  the  barbarous 
bjnstice  of  the  Council.  The  Bishop  of  Lieutomyssel 
had  been  commanded  by  the  Council  to  communicate 
their  act,  and  to  exhort  the  Bohemians  to  extirpate  the 
heresies  which  were  teeming  in  the  kingdom.     The 

1  The  whole  description  of  the  last  hours  of  Hoes  is  from  ReichenthaJi 
■ad  the  two  nameless  biographers  of  Huss,  who  all  were  eye-witnesses. 
Compere  L'En&at,  and  Aschbach,  Kaiser  Sigmund 
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JMkgnetes  of  Bohemia  met  in  the  Ofaapel  of  Bethlehem, 
prbose  walls  might  still  aeem  fee  sound  with  the  eloquent 
qwt,  2.  preachings  of  Hess,  An  address  to  tke  Cotu> 
cil  was  framed  and  signed  by  sixty  of  the  greatest 
name?,  nobles,  barons,  knights,  geatfemen,  denouncing 
the  execution  of  Husp$  as  inflating  perpetual  infttmy 
and  disgrace  on  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  and  the  Mar- 
quisate  of  Atorsavieu  They  protested  ifca*  Hubs  was  a 
gpod  Catholic  Christian,  of  the  holiest  cotrrersaiio* 
$nd  ino#  Evangelic  doctrine ;  a  man  who  detested  and 
never  taught  error  or  heresy,  whose  life  vas  devoted  to 
^ho  edif  cation  of  die  people*  They  complained  of  the 
imprisonjnenti,  perhaps  the  death  of  die  eloquent  Je* 
soma  of  Prague,  that  u  illustrious  philosopher,"  like 
JJuss  convicted  of  no  crime,  but  accused,  like  Hass, 
by  picked  and  treacherous  informers,  the  enemies  of 
Bojietuia.  They  declared  that  whoever  averred  her* 
♦aies  to  prqFftil  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  Ked  in  has 
tfiEoat;  they  concluded  with  leaving  the  redress  of 
(heir  injuries  to  @od,  who  will  punish  the  proud,  being 
determined  when  the  Church  should  be  united  under 
one  fmpreme  apd  undisputed  pastor,  to  proseeaAe  to  the 
utmost  this  violation  of  the  rights  and  digaity*  this  ex- 
ecution ef  the  innocent  fcubjecte,  of  their  realm,  Strong 
measures  were  taken  in  o,  subsequent  meeting  to  protect 
fhe  Hussite  priests  against  their  Bishops,  The  popular 
fcpt.6.  fury  had  broken  out  in  acts  of  persecution 
against  the  old  clergy,  and  agaiast  the  monks.  Tke 
Emperor  addressed  the  Bohemians  in  a  letter,  half* 
rebuke  for  their  turbulent  proceedings,  ha&apology  for 
his  own  unroyal  weakness  in  surrendering  Huss  to  his 
enemies.  tt  It  was  with  inexpressible  grief,  after  having 
more  than  once  threatened  to  have  Coustwice,  paly  ta 
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avert  the  dissolution  df  thfe  Council,  thjtt  he  had  Sub- 
mitted to  the  decree  df  Christendom,  presented  b£ 
the  whole  hierarchy,  ahd  by  the  ambassadors  df  aE 
Christian  Sovereigns/'  * 

Bat  neither  did  the  sacrifice  of  one  victim  satiate, 
nor  the  dread  of  the  revolt  of  a  whole  kingdom  aiTeSt 
the  seVdrt  determination  of  the  Council  to  suppress  by 
thesfc  terrible  mdaiis  the  growing  resistance  to  ecdest- 
■stical  *ute.    They- Would  break  the  yoke  tittde*  which 
thems£lT&  gh>aned,  that  of  the  F^ope  5  but  the  mart 
resolute  Weite  they  tfiat  thefr  own  yoke  should  not  be 
broken,     feobeti;  Hallahl,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  stood 
almost  alone  in  assertion  of  tfie  great  maxim,  «  Oo& 
wiUeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  that  hs  should  be 
converted  ami  live."    He  almost  alone  cortdemfied  the 
punishment  bf  death  for  heresy.2     The  Ehiperor  had 
left  Constance ;  had  he  tehiaiiled,  Jetotrte  of  Jeromeof 
Prague  sotM  fehoW  no  aterfb^enduct  on  his  **■**• 
part    Jerome  of  Prague,  to  the  short  relief  ofthfe 
more  moderate;  displayed  not  the  stubborh  eeui-age  of 
Johh  Httes.     Fdtir  ihohthd  of  weaty  imprisonment,  ih 
dikins,  in  dailcness,  on  meagre  dtet ;  the  terror,  as  him- 
self ownecl,  of  the  s&ke ;  sickness  ;  thd  blahd  promises 
of  some,  the  aWfttl  threats  of  etheri ;  the  persuasions  of 
teifar  fliends,  broke  hfe  Spirit.     In  a  public  Session 
of  the  Council,  Jerorffe  of  Prague  appfcarfed  r^,. 
and  ihadd  a  fidl  tetfactation  of  all  efrrdfcs  **£** 
fcgaiiist  the  Catholic  faith,  especially  those  of  Wyclfflfe 
and  John  Huss. 

1  *  Keqite  fetUffl  HdUit  tfoMs  ttlterltis  £ro  hoc  negotlo  Toqui,'  quia  aetatft 
(ODcUkmi  totaJiter  fotattt  tffsohttui*"  This  most  remarkable  lector  m 
±e  Appendix  to  L'Bnfent. 

*  Aachbach,  p.  202,  with  authorities. 
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Instead  of  opening  the  prison  doors  and  sending  forth 
the  strong  man  shorn  of  his  strength ;  if  insincere  or 
repentant  of  his  weakness  with  the  burden  of  apostasy 
on  his  conscience ;  under  the  suspicion,  if  not  the  con- 
tempt of  his  partisans,  who  could  not  but  contrast  his 
pusillanimity  with  the  unbroken  resolution  of  Huss ; 
instead  of  placing  him,  as  they  might,  in  safe  custody, 
the  Council,  with  vengeance  not  less  impolitic  than  un- 
christian, loaded  itself  with  the  crime  of  another  inhu- 
man execution,  and  compelled  Jerome  of  Prague  to  a 
.martyrdom  hardly  less  noble  than  that  of  Huss.  It 
was  asserted  by  his  implacable  enemies,  Michael  de 
Causis  and  Stephen  Palecz,  that  the  recantation  was 
ambiguous. 

New  articles  were  exhibited  against  him.  The  Car- 
dinals of  Cambray,  Aquileia,  Orsini,  and  Florence 
(Zabarella  had  drawn  the  form  of  retractation)  with- 
Apru  87.  drew  in  indignation  from  the  commission  of 
inquiry.  But  different  Commissioners  were  named  at 
the  instigation  of  his  two  implacable  adversaries.  The 
Patriarch  of  Antiochand  (it  is  sad  to  write)  the 
Chancellor  Gerson  urged  this  virtual  breach  of  faith. 
Majtt.  Fresh  charges  were  accumulated.  Thrice 
was  Jerome  again  arraigned  before  a  General  Congre- 
M»y26.  gation.  The  last  time  he  was  permitted  to 
pour  forth  a  long  declamation  hi  his  defence,  he  dwelt 
on  all  the  great  men  who  had  been  the  victims  of  false 
accusation,  Socrates,  Seneca,  Boethius,  Plato,  the 
Prophets,  the  Protomartyr  Stephen.  He  ascribed  his 
persecution  to  the  hereditary  unforgiving  hatred  be- 
tween the  Germans  and  Bohemians.  He  acknowledged 
some  concern  in  the  tumults  in  the  University  of 
Prague,  when  certain  Germans  had  lost  their  lives. 
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He  confessed  his  flight  from  Constance,  and  still  further, 
44 1  confess  that,  moved  by  cowardly  fear  of  RecMtokb 
the  stake,  against  my  conscience,  I  have  con-  wcantatton- 
seated  to  the  condemnation  of  the  doctrines  of  Wyc- 
liflfe  and  John  Huss.  This  sinful  retractation  I  now 
folly  retract,  and  am  resolved  to  maintain  the  tenets  of 
Wycliffe  and  of  John  Huss  to  death,  believing  them  to 
be  the  true  and  pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  even  as 
their  lives  were  blameless  and  holy." 

From  that  moment  Jerome  of  Prague  resumed  all 
his  calm  intrepidity. .  He  was  speedily  con-  jfoyao,  mis, 
demned  as  a  relapsed  heretic.  The  Bishop  tfam.  , 
of  Lodi,  doubtless  as  supposed  to  be  gifted  with  most 
impressive  eloquence,  was  again  called  upon  to  preach 
the  funeral  sermon  of  the  heretic.  His  text  was,  ".He 
reproached  their  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart."  On 
his  own  charity  and  that  of  the  Council,  their  charity 
to  the  heretic  himself,  and  to  the  rest  of  Christendom, 
for  whose  sake  heresy  was  to  be  extirpated,  the  preacher 
was  unctuous  and  self-adulatory.  He  laid  down  as  h> 
refragably  just  the  ordinary,  the  rightful  course  of  pro- 
cedure against  all  commonly  reputed  heretics.  There 
should  be  diligent  inquisition  fpr  them ;  they  should  be 
apprehended,  placed  in  strong  prisons.  Articles  should 
be  exhibited  against  them,  witnesses  admitted,  even  the 
most  infamous,  usurers,  ribalds,  common  prostitutes. 
The  heretics  should  be  sworn  to  speak  the  truth.  If 
they  refuse  to  speak,  they  are  to  be  put  upon  the  rack, 
tnd  subjected  to  various  tortures.  None  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  visit  them,  but  under  strong  necessity ;  they 
aught  not  to  be  heard  in  public.  If  they  shall  recant, 
they  are  to  find  mercy.  If  obstinate*  they  are  to  be  con- 
demned and  made  over  to  the  secular  arm.    This  brief 
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ttid  frightful  ahd  authoritative  statement  of  the  domi- 
nant usage  is  contrasted  by  the  preacher  with  the  mag- 
nanimous mercy  of  the  Council  to  Jerome  of  Prague.1 

Jerothe  was  permitted  to  answer ;  he  answered  with 
boldness*  bordering  on  scorn.  He  ended  thtts :  **  Ton 
are  resolved  tb  fcondemri  me  in  this  wicked  and  iniqui- 
tous manner,  without  having  cdnvieted  me  of  any 
cringe  ;  but  kftfei-  ihy  death  I  frill  be  in  your  conscience* 
an  ever-gnawing  worm.  I  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Jiidge,  before  tohotn  ye  wifl  appear  with  me,  ere  a  hun- 
dred years  are  passed.**  * 

An  accomplished  Florentine,  Poggio  Bracciofini, 
present  ait  the  trial,  had  left  an  account  of  the  demeanor 
bf  Jerome,  frhich  impressed  bhii  as  k  display  of  power 
and  eloquence;  almost  unrivalled  at  ihy  time.  Etrierg*- 
ihg  from  a  fetid  dtittgebh,  aftbr  the  depression  of  a  long 
eorifinement,  With  the  weight  of  his  recantatidn  upon 
him,  ag&hist  all  adverse  Court,  he  stood  his  ground 
with  Wonderful  copiousness,  fluency,  and  readiness  of 
language,  and  with  consummate  dexterity,  now  deeply 
pathetic,  noW  -frith  playful  wit  or  tautlting  sarcasm, 
corifiiunding,  bewildering,  overpowering  his  Adversaries: 
Itis  Vbiee  was  aweet,  clear,  sbhbrbtrt,  with  a  certain 
dignity ;  hfe  gesture  admirably  fittted  to  express  ihdig- 
nation,  or  to  tribvg  that  commiseritibri,  wnieh  he  hfcfc- 
ther  sought  nor  cared  to  obtain.  He  stood  fearless, 
ntrepid,  like  another  Gato,  not  bttly  despising,  court- 
ing death.8 

l  The  whole  sermon  is  remark  able.  It  is  fa  Ton  aer  JfarSt,  Iff.  £.  & 
There  wm  a  lofty  buret  of  feudal  fa&gnitJon,  that  two  men,  file  plebeians 
of  the  basest  sort,  of  unknown  birth,  should  have  convulsed  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Bohemia. 

*  L* Enfant  is  inclined,  I  think  oil  Insufficient  grounds,  to  donbl  the  as> 
ttMBtidty  of  these  last  words. 

*  Poggio  Bracciolini  Oper. 
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Hit  death  was  m  surprisihg'  for  ita  cttltnlifess  and 
tottrttg*.  Tw\>  dayfe  werfe  left  to  permit  hifa  tfx*»uon. 
to  retract  again.  T*he  Cardinal  of  Florence  attempted 
to  persuade  him  to  submission.  His  countenance  was 
constantly  not  only  composed  but  cheerful.1  He  was 
sound  naked  to  the  stake ;  he  continued  to  sing  hymns 
wWi  his  deep  tintoremblihg  toice.  The  executioner  ofl- 
fend  to  light  tile  fire  behind  hint;  lest  he  should  see  it. 
44  Light  it  before  my  face,"  said  the  martyr ;  Mhad  I 
the  least  fear,  I  should  not  be  standing  in  this  place*" 

There  remained  onti  cfeae  of  criminal  jurisprudent 
for  the  decision  of  this  great  Senate  of  Christendom; 

Before  the  Council  of  Coitfttitnee,  Were  arraigned  for 
different  violation*  Of  tht  law  of  God  and  man,  three 
persons,  aW,  somewhat  Singularly,  bearing  tfoe  natne  of 
John.  Poj>e  John  XXJIL,  According  to  the  article 
exhibited  against  Mm,  and  those  articles  supported  bj 
mimbted  testimony,  arid  so  affiftned  by  the  Council, 
and  put  fcrth  ail  the  accredited  fcuhdation  of  their  judg^ 
meat,  had  been  guil€y  from  his  youth*  and  during  his 
whale  life,  4t  the  foatest  crimes,  beihg  a  priest  of  licen- 
tiouaneas  which  poshes  belief  promiscuous  concubinage*, 
incest^  the  violation  6f  nuns ;  of  the  most  atrocious 
eraeltiefc,  Hiurder,  massacre,  the  most  grinding  tyranny; 
tinghtted  avarices  unblushing  simony.  He  had  rArety 
celebrated  the  solemn  rites  of  the  Church,  the  Holy 
Sacraments,  and  the*  with  contemptuous  neglect  and 
indifference.3     Against  some  of  these  charges  John* 

1  Von  der  Hardt.  iii  64. 

*  *  tonus  ArtJcuTus  qui  Fait  in  ordine  sextas  plura  vitia  conclusit  sub  hie 
farm*.  Item  quod  dictas  Johannes  fait  et  est  pauperum  oppressor;  justi- 
HiBpsrteAuUii,  fniqailatnm  eolntann?  sfrtontecofAni  statha;  carnfe  enftor? 
flflofom  ftot;  *  rfrtutlbtis  pferegrfoas?  infamias'spiecuTQm  et  omnium  mali- 
tbmm  profundus  admonltor;  adeo  et  in  tantum  scandalizan*  ecdesfnm 
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made  no  defence;  in  some  he  seemed  to  acquiesce,  only 
resting  on  the  plea  that  they  were  no  heresies,  and  that 
the  Pope  could  be  judged  for  heresy  alone.  Johm 
XXIIL  was  deposed  from  his  Pontifical  office,  haying 
fled  from  the  Council  in  violation  of  his  own  most  sol- 
emn protestations  ;  he  was  ignominiously  apprehended, 
and  cast  into  prison ;  he  was  detained  in  dishonorable 
but  not  harsh  captivity  till  the  close  of  the  Council. 
Afterwards,  having  ceased  to  be  dangerous  to  the  ruling 
Pope,  and  having  humbled  himself  beneath  his  feet,  he 
,was  permitted  to  close  his  days  in  peace,  even  in  honor, 
for  he  was  raised  again  to  the  rank  of  a  Cardinal. 

The  second,  John  Hubs,  of  life  blameless  to  austerity, 
absolutely  unimpeachable  in  his  morals,  charged  only 
with  some  indirect  connection  with  turbulent  proceed- 
ings in  Bohemia,  with  an  acquittal  of  all  heresy  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Prague  and  the  Grand  Inquisitor* 
with  a  safe-conduct  from  the  Emperor,  was  accused  of 
erroneous  belief  in  Transubstantiation  and  the  Admin- 
istration of  the  Cup  to  the  Laity.  These  charges  he 
distinctly  denied,  and  repelled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
most  present :  he  was  likewise  accused  of  having .  de- 
nounced the  corruptions  and  vices  of  the  cletrgy :  yet 
his  denunciations,  not  to  speak  of  those  of  Nicolas  of 
Clemangis,  Henry  of  Hessia,  Theodoric  &Nietn,  Theo- 
dore de  Vrie,  could  hardly  have  surpassed  in  severity 
those  of  men  who  sat  in  judgment  upon  him,  Gerson 
and  Peter  d'Ailly  Cardinal  of  Cambray.  It  is  difficult 
to  define  or  to  apprehend  the  precise  remaining  delin- 
quencies or  errors  of  which  he  was  found  guilty,  as 

Christi,  quod  iqter  Christi  fldeles  ritam  et  more*  cognoscente*  vnlgaritet 
dfeitur  Diabolus  Incarnatus."  —  Thus  speaks  a  Council  of  a  Pope  I  GoW 
Unus,  p.  341. 
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having  adopted  and  propagated  the  condemned  doc- 
trines of  WyclifFe,  treated  with  derision,  or  undermined, 
the  Power  of  the  Keys,  and  the  absolute  irrepealable 
authority  of  the  clergy,  and  making  that  authority  de- 
pendent not  on  their  succession  or  ordination,  but  on 
their  personal  holiness.  For  these  offences,  notwith- 
standing the  Imperial  safe-conduct,  John  Huss  was 
seized,  imprisoned,  burned  at  the  stake.  « 

The  third,  Jean  Petit,  in  an  acknowledged,  and  pub- 
lished, and  unambiguous  writing,  had  vindicated  as  just 
and  lawful  a  most  foul  and  treacherous  murder.  In 
this  vindication  he  had  laid  down  principles  utterly  sub- 
versive of  human  society,  principles  which  would  let 
loose  mankind  upon  each  other,  like  wild  beasts ;  prin- 
ciples in  direct  violation  of  one  of  the  Commandments 
of  God,  and  in  plain,  bold  opposition  to  every  precept 
and  to  the  wholp  .religion  of  Christ.1 , 

Jean  Petit  had  escaped  by  death  all  personal  penalty.2 
The  condemnation  of  his  book  by  the,  Council  of  Con-* 
stance,  through  the  awe  and  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  was  postponed,  debated,  at  length  eluded. 
For  to  condemn  Jean  Pqtitfor  his  abstract  propositions, 
was  to  condemn  the  act  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
From  the  first  die  partisans  of  Burgundy,  with  the 
acquiescence,  the  service  admission  of  those  who  dared 
not  be  his  enemies,  acquitted  the  Duke  of  all  personal 
participation  in  a  crime  of  which  all  believed,  all  knew 
him  to  be  guilty.  But  the  Council  of  Constance,  to 
its  close,  hesitated  to  pass  that  censure  demanded  and 
uttered  by  the  siujddering  abhorrence  of  mankind 
•gainst  the  book  of  Jean  Petit.     A  Council  of  Faith 

1  See  in  Wonrtrelet  the  Eight  Principles  of  Jean  Petit,  li.  c.  xxxi*. 
•He  died  1411;  it  in  said  repenting  of  his  book. 
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*t  Party  under  the  Archbishop  and  the  Grand  Inqnisi- 
tot,  had  condemned  the  Eight  Verities  averted  hf  Jeatr 
Petit.     The  OomrcH  of  Constance  wohld  Hot  affinfr 
this  censure ;  it  was  even  annulled  on  account  of  inform 
mality  by  the  Cardinal  Owini  and  others  of  the  same 
rank.    Thfe  world  eagerly  fcwaited  the  decree  of  the 
supreme,  authority  in  Christendom  on  the  momentous 
questioif,  the  legality  of  thurder.     Session  fcfter  session 
dragged  out  in  inimitable  length.     Bishops,  Abbots, 
theologians,  the  Bishop  of  Arra&,  the  Abbots  bf  Chut*- 
vauxand  Citeau*,  Jdan  de  la  Rdehe-,  *  learned  Domin- 
ican, did  not  scruple  to  undertake  the  cohtest,  to  allege 
every  kind  of  captious   objection,  every  Subtiky  of 
scholastic  logic.    These  monstrota  tenets  were  declared 
to  be  ortly  moral  and  philosophical  Opinions,  not  of 
ftuth,  therefore  out  of  the  province  of  th*  Church  ant* 
of  the  Council.     Gerson,  thg  pfttteeutor  in  the  narti* 
of   the  University  of  Paris,  not  avowedly,  though 
known  tb  be  in  secret  supported  by  the  Kftrg  b£ 
France,  could  not  btit  petedvfe  thd  hiohfltrdtii  4nccto- 
gruity  between  the  Condemnation  of  Johh  Huss  fat  his 
anti-hietarchical  tenets  as  of  Faith,  *nd  the  dfsmfe&fcl 
of  questions  which  concerned  the  fiifct  element  of 
religion  and  the  Commandments,  as  beyond  the  pwyv* 
Jhc6  of  Faith.    <3terson  himself  was  involved  in  charges 
of  heresy  by  the  advocates  of  Jettn  Petit*  determined 
at  all  hazards  to  silence  tttei*  powerftil   antagonist. 
With  difficulty   a  condemnation  was  extorted  of  eta* 
broad  ktid  general  proposition,     "it  is  Jawfttf   and 
feven  'mteritttriotri  fn  any  vassal  6r  subject  to  kffl  * 
tyraftt,  either  by  stratagem,  by  blandiihnteHt^  ffirtttety^ 
or  force,  notwithstanding  any  oath  or  covenant  sworn 
with  him,  without  awaiting  the  sentence  or  Authority 
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of  any  judge." *  Yet  even  this  censure  was  annulled, 
as  wanting  in  form,  by  the  new  Pope.  Nothing  could 
induce  Martin  V.  to  condemn  in  full  Council  either  the 
propositions  of  Jean  Petit,  or  kindred  doctrines  which 
had  been  published  in  Poland.2  Even  the  memory  of 
the  third  John  escaped  unscathed  from  any  authorita- 
tive proscription  by  Council  or  by  Pope.  But  Gerson, 
the  learned*  pious  Gerson  dared  not  return  to  Paris, 
now  in  the  power  of  Burgundy  and  the  English ;  he 
by  hid  for  *  tiw*  in  German y,  Ungered  out  a  year  or 
two  at  l*y*w,  *nd  died  4  ppx^cnjb^d  and  aeglected 
tsil* ;  finding  Jjis  only  consolation,  no  doubt  full  coa- 
saktioa,  in  the  raptures  of  his  Holy  Mysticism.? 

tVoBderHardttfo.Uft;  LTOnftmt,  p.  408. 
'  'l/fefrdt,  ii,  212;  Gerw*  Opera,  v.  JWU. 

1 "  Synpdo  finitft  Joannes  Gersonius,  tot  laborum  snorum,  inAigniaqua 
pietotSs,  ic  in  justrriam  ac  vwrura  ardentissimS  anions,  Hon  aliof  pramHuB 
i  tat,  ajvm  pejrpatam  *x$ajn<"  r-  Pvpui,  ?iV  Gefsen  p  ux?t 
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CHAPTER   X. 

JLOSE  OP  THE  COUNCIL  OF  CONSTANCE.    POPE  MARTIN  T. 

Ybt  by  these  acts  (the  affair  of  Jean  Petit  dragged 
on  its  close)  the  Council  of  Constance  had  only  conn 
menced  its  proper  work,  the  Reformation  of  the  Church 
and  the  election  of  a  Pope.  Nor  had  the  Fathers  ap- 
proached the  solutioji  of  the  great  difficulty,  which  of 
these  was  to  take  precedence.  This  question  involved 
another  perhaps  of  higher  moment*  Could  the  Church 
rwognat  fegal'y  reform  itself  without  a  Pope?  Was 
tnettions.  jt  complete,  invested  in  full  power  of  action 
without  a  head  ?  Nor,  though  John  XXIII.  was  re- 
moved* was  the  ground  clear  for  the  election  of  a  new 
Pope.  There  were  still  two  Popes,  who  had  not  abso- 
lutely abandoned  their  claims  ;  and  whose  ambassadors 
had  been  admitted  by  the  Council.  Gregory  XII., 
friendless,  worn  out,  made  no  resistance;  indeed,  be- 
fore the  election  of  the  new  Pope  he  had  relieved  the 
Benedict  Council  by  his  death.  But  the  Spaniard, 
XUI-  Benedict  XIII.,  was  impracticable.     Month 

after  month  for  above  a  year  he  fought  with  firmness, 
which  might  have  been  admired  in  a  better  cause. 
The  Emperor  met  at  Perpignan  the  Kings  of  Arra- 
gon,  Castile,  and  Navarre.  Benedict  refused  a  safe- 
Auf .  8L  conduct  addressed  to  him  only  as  a  Cardinal ; 
he  would  appear  but  as  Pope  in  his  Pontifical  robes. 
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He  appeared,  fled,  appeared  again.  His  demands  wore 
as  exorbitant  as  if  he  still  divided  the  world.'  He 
would  have  the  Council  of  Pisa  annulled,  the  Council 
of  Constance  broken  up,  a  new  and  more  impartial 
tribunal  summoned.  He  would  cede,  and  he  would 
not  cede ;  he  would  dictate,  not  receive  laws  of  reform. 
Again  he  fled  to  Collaria,  a  strong  fortress  not.  2. 
near  the  sea.  He  was  besieged  by  the  deputies  of  the 
Spanish  cities.  He  withdrew  to  the  more  impregnable 
Peniscola. 

At  Narbonne  certain    capitulations  were  framed; 
according  to  which  the  Kings  of  Arragon,  Dec  is. 
Oastile,  Navarre,  and  the  Count  de  Foix  renounced 
their  obedience  to  Benedict.      The  Spaniards  joined 
the  Council,  they  formed  a  fifth  Nation.     Benedict* 
deserted  by  his   Cardinals,  cited  again   andj«n.ifl7. 
again,  declared  contumacious,  accused,  condemned,  de- 
posed, to  the  last  adhered  to  himself.     Two  Benedic- 
tine monks  brought  him  the  summons  of  the  j^^g. 
Council.     u  Are  ye  the  ravens  returned  toAprttl" 
the  Ark?    No  wonder  that  the  ravens  gather  where 
the  dead  body  is ! "     He  received  the  sentence  with 
the  utmost  impatience,  threw  back  on  the  Council  the 
charge  of  schism,  and  broke  out,  striking  his  chair  with 
violence,  **  Not  at  Constance,  the  Church  is  at  Pento- 
cola."    He  created  two  new  Cardinals,  maintained  the 
forms  of  state,  and  not  till  some  years  after  died  a*  Pe- 
niscola as  obstinate  and  unyielding  as  he  had  lived; 

The  deposition  of  Benedict  brought  the  two  con- 
tending parties  into  direct  conflict.     On  the  r4rto|0ni  in 
all-important  but  undecided  question,  the  Car-  ***  c*n9*SL 
dinals,  on  one  side,  insisted  that  no  reform  could  be 
valid,  authoritative,  complete,  unless  by  the  Church  in 
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her  full  and  perfect  capacity,  with  a  Pope  at  her  head. 
The  Emperor,  euppptfed  by  the  Germans  and  English, 
was  determined  no*  to  le*  slip  tba  golden  opportunity 
for  reform,  utwmWnws^i  if  jiot  by  the  natural  repugn 
Banco,  by  $11  the  forms  and  difficulties  utfeporaUe  frow 
the  Papal  assent.  They  maintained  the  imperious  ne- 
cessity of  reform  in  the  head  as  well  as  ii)  the  merabei*. 
The  Pope  himself  must  submit  to  the  salutary  restric- 
tions imposed  on  the  rest  of  the  hierarchy;  and  could 
that  be  expected,  could  it  be  extorted  from  a£  Actual 
A«s«t.  ndiagfBopp ?  Menacing  and  onriftWs  gigns 
Bepfeenovnr.  0f  div^on  began  fco  appear.  The  Cardinals 
protested  against  proceeding  tp  any  peform  unanth*n> 
iaed  by  a  Pope ;  tltt  Germans  apd  th?  Eagliah  ware 
acouaed  of  hepesy,  for  promu\g*ting  such  dangeron*  doo- 
Btp*.  m  trines.  The  Emperor  took  the  strong  measure 
o£  prohibiting  the  separate  roflfttUgp  of  the  Cardinal 
At  JtWa  juncture,   the  a>a^h  of  JGtobert    HaUaA, 

8£u&  **-  BMwp  of  SWiibwF*  chafed  the  whole  state 
ert  HaUttn.  of  afiairg.  On  bis  wisdom,  oil  his  repojute 
firmness,  the  Emperor  had  relied;  his  authority  held 
fegetber  the  German  w&  the. English.  The,  French, 
from  hatred  of  the  English,  had  somewhat  cooled  in 
their  ardent  zeal  for  reform;  they  had  eren  contorted 
4he  right  of  the  English  Xo  vote,  especially  after  $e 
arriyaj  of  the  Spaniards,  as  one  of  the  Nations.  Ip 
D'AiUy  the  Cardinal  prevailed  ^ver  the  Reformer. 
Two  of  the  more  distinguished  Germw*  Prelates  »rere 
brought  over.  Wallenrod  of  Riga  received  thfe  wealthy 
Bishoprjc  of  Liege,  with  its  princedom,  Abopdi  of  Coire 
the  Archhj^hopnc  of  liiga,1      Only  4  fap  days  jjjtar 

i  Ton  der  Hardt,  iv.  1431-1440.     Probably  after  the  constat  to  the 
flkoiita,  at  a  rurard. 
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HaJJam's  deatlp  tjia.  Epglisji.fell  off 'to  the  Italian  party; ; 
the  Enjj^ofl/was^ojgpelled  .to,assept  to. the, election  of. , 
a  Pope,  upon,  the.  spe#w>us  bi|t  precai*^s,  resolution 
that  the  ,pop©  shoal4  stipulate  to  .reform  jthej  Church 
befpfej-thej^ispojutionpf  the  Counpy.  The  iangry  feud 
between  ,the,,Eeape^or  and  the  Cardinals,  was  flayed 
b^  the  good  ,  offices  of /Beaufort,  Bis,bop  of  Winchester 
(unc^e  of  K jug,  Henry  yi.)>  ,°n,  his  return  ,from.  the 
HqJjj  Lai^d,.  and  (so.iiix^sted  w4h  a\kind;  of  .holy  jn-M 
fluei^e... 

Great  JxKlie^f  are^ptvwbeivjweaiy  of  Jta-tafldyrand, 
encun^l^e^d  progress  of  .affairs,  to,rusb  on  in  headl^Pg,; 
precip^^iou,  and  to  accomplish  in, reckless. haste  wha£   > 
might  seem  to  require , the, fin qot  grave  and  slow,  delibetar., 
tiqn,,,  They  waste  jrea*sf}n  plejbat$,  and  then  4<>  ideopei;^  (  , 
ately  ^a  few.^lays  ,or  hoiuft.the  most,in\pprtaat  ac£s.  T 
Tl#haj4rwning;  consent  of  ^h^  Emperor  wa$<giveu  Qn 
the  last  4aj  of  September*. -.  Thej  inevitable  contests  as  -  , 
to  the  fopnvpf  j  ^leq^oy^ , we^e  over  in  :on$  t  mqn$b»     On .  . 
the.,30^b.of  Qctp^es  (a*  ijbs  JFortjeth  Segaiqn)  the  Coun- 
cil.jpadeibi^stiBffqrt  fpr  independent,  life.     It  deqlared  f 
that  if  wa*flo4,  to  ibej  dissolved  till  the  Pqpohad  grantol,  , 
reform.     On  the  $thjof  November;  those  who  .\yere  to-  f 
bejjoined  wkhfth^  Caxdinpls,  in  ^privilege  prelection . 
(tjiisj  confess,  ion.)  ,the  ,  Council  .ha&idetfjaji&d.and  oh-  . 
tained)   were  .naiqed*     TweojtyTtJiree-  Cardinals.  and 
thirty  Deljegatas.of  £he  Council,  entered  the  Conclave. 
Th^e, strife  waa  sharp  Jnit.shofV.  Omthe,  11th  «eodono. 
of  November,  an  Italian,  a  Roman,  a  noble  MartinV- 
of  the,  house  of  Colonna,  had  united  the  suffrages  ;  the 
Cardinal  Colonna,  elected  on  St.  Martin's  day,  took  the 
name  of  Martin  V.1 

1  "Quod  autem  in  Papain  electus  est  ille,  qui  de  Collegiy  QardipAjjunv   , 
vol.  vu.  38 
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The  election  of  the  Pope  woke  the  whole  Council  to 
•  a  paroxysm  of  joy.  He  was  at  once  invested  in  the 
Papal  robes,  and  placed  on  the  altar,  where  eager 
throngs  hasted  to  kiss  his  feet.  The  Emperor  pros- 
trated himself  before  the  Pontiff,  and  paid  that  act  of 
reverential  homage.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  cere- 
monial of  the  inauguration  Constance  vied  with  Rome 
in  its  pomp,  and  in  its  adherence  to  the  ancient  formu- 
laries, as  far  as  could  be  done  in  a  strange  city.  The 
immense  multitudes,  which  might  more  fairly  be  sup- 
posed to  represent  Christendom,  made  up  for  the  sacred 
emotions  inseparable  from  Rome.  If  the  Minster  of 
Constance  but  poorly  represented  the  time-hallowed 
Lateran,  the  fantastic  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  the  Apos-; 
toKc  Church  of  St.  Peter,  yet  the  inexhaustible  crowds 
of  all  nations,  Kings,  Princes,  Burghers,  Prelates, 
Clergy  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  might  add  even 
greater  dignity  to  the  ceremony  than  the  so-called  Con- 
suls, Senators,  Magistrates,  and  populace  of  Rome. 

The  Cardinal  Otto  Colonna  was  a  man  in  elevating 
whom  conflicting  parties  might  meet  without  the  hu- 
miliation of  a  compromise.  Of  the  highest  birth,  irre- 
proachable morals,  with  the  reputation  of  learning  in 
the  Canon  Law,  in  only  two  points  he  had  departed 
from  the  most  calm  moderation,  in  both  with  the  full 
sympathies  of  the  Council.  He  had  been  strenuous 
for  the  condemnation  of  Huss ;  he  had  adhered  to,  had 
even  followed  Pope  John  in  his  flight ;  but  this  would 

obediential  Urban!  Paps  deacendit,  Spiritos  Saoctua  quodara  mysterio 
singulari  egisse  prscsumitur:  cum  id  quod  prius  ira,  odium,  insidia  et  pro 
tervitas  et  ultio  dobium  focti  tern  pons  diutu imitate  snbortum,  de  Papatns 
justa  posses&ione  discerni  non  siverant,  hoc  jam  totius  mundi  conaensiM 
simpliciter  in  cordibus  veritatem  et  justitiam  diligentium  scintilUreu"  — 
Qobeiinas,  p.  344. 
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find  excuse  as  an  act  of  generous  fidelity  to  the  ruling 
Pontiff  and  to  a  falling  friend.  In  all  other  respects  he 
had  held  a  middle  course  with  great  dignity ;  no  stern 
adversary  of  reformation,  no  alarming  fanatic  for  change, 
lie  was  courteous  in  manners,  short  and  sententious  in 
speech,  quick  and  dexterous  yet  cautious  in  business,  a 
strict  and  even  ostentatious  lover  of  justice.  His  ene- 
mies could  only  assert  that  much  craft  lurked  under  his 
moderation  ;  later  in  life  his  prudence  degenerated  into 
avarice.  The  conduct  of  the  Pope,  until  the  dissolu 
tion  of  the  Council,  the  dissolution  of  the  Council 
without  any  great  general  measure  of  reform,  while  he 
avoided  all  serious  offence  to  the  Emperor  or  to  the 
more  formidable  advocates  of  reform,  display  the  great 
sagacity,  the  consummate  policy  of  Martin  V. 

Yet  in  his  first  act  Martin  might  seem  to  throw  off 
his  moderation,  and  to  declare  hastily  and  Pir8tactof 
imperiously  his  determination  to  maintain  all  MarUn  v* 
the  existing  abuses.  The  Papal  chancery  had  been  the 
object  of  the  longest,  loudest,  and  most  just  clamor. 
The  day  after  the  election,  the  Pope  published  a  Brief 
confirming  all  the  regulations  established  by  his  prede- 
cessors, even  by  John  XXIII.1    All  the  old  grievances, 

1  On  the  regulations  of  the  Roman  Chancery,  see  Eichhora,  iii.  p.  511, 
note.  To  the  Chancery  belonged  the  preparation  and  expedition  of  all 
Briefe  and  Bulls,  appeals,  negotiations.  The  Dataria  was  originally  a 
branch  of  the  Chancery;  from  the  Dataria  came  all  grants,  gifts,  appoint* 
■tents  to  benefices.  The  head  of  the  whole  was  the  Protonotarius  or  Primi- 
cerins,  called  also  Corrector  of  the  Papal  Letters.  There  was  a  College  of 
Abort: viators,  12  de  parco  majori,  22  de  parco  minori  (from  these  were  the 
Rescribendarius,  the  Taxatores  who  fixed  the  price  of  Briefs  or  Bulls,  and 
the  Plombator  who  held  the  seal),  the  rest,  making  up  72,  might  be  lay- 
*-*n  or  married  men,  and  were  called  examiners.  The  first  wore  the  vio- 
let dress  of  bishops.  There  were  three  courts  of  justioe,  the  Rota,  the 
Sigvatura  Justitiie,  and  Signatura  G  ratine.  All  this  vast  incorporation  was 
-aaintained  by  the  fees  of  office. 
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Reservations,  Expectancies,  Vacancies,  Confirmations 
or  Bishops,  Dispensations,  Exemptions,  Commendams, 
Annates,  Tenths,  Indulgences,1  mightt  seem  to  be 
adopted  as  the  iWepealable  law  of  the  Church.2    The 

i  The  decree  is  in  Von  der  Hardt,  L  p.  055  el  se?.,  L'Enfant,  u.  415-491; 
countersigned  by  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia,  Nov.  12, 1417,  published, 
with  eevere  penalties  for  Its  •ftrfringement;  Feb.  26, 1418*.         *" 

2  The  right;  of  the  Holy  See  to  appoint  to1  all  benefices,  oat  of  which 
gradually  grew  up  all  these  abuses  of  Reservations,  Provisions,  Dispensa- 
tions; Annate*,  TJoihnie'ndams,  Pluralities,  was  unknown  till  the  twelfth 
century.  .  The^rogatrve' tnight  seem  tKseeMarlly'  vested  fnthe  universal    - 
Bishop,  enabling*  him*,  by  his  higher  episcopal  authority,  to  -place  the  worths   * 
est  men  in  every  office  or  function  of  the  Universal  Church.    Its  first  exer- 
cise'appears-'to  ttaVe  been,' when  otf  the  rehVoval,  The  deposition,  or 'degra-  ' 
dation  <rf  aay  unfit,  criminal,-  or  heretical  dignitary /thought  ttiigttt  ' 
devolve  *  on  the  supreme  arbiter  (these  were- mostly  cases  of  appeal)  to 
substitute  some  wbrthler'prelate.    Hadrian  IV.  began  to  recommend  spirit- 
ual ^person*  to  the  bishops  far '  prererment    These  prtyirt  with  Ms  *uocee~ 
sors  grew  into  mandates  :\  the  haughty  Alexander  IU.  not  merely  issued 
those  mandates,  but  sent  his  officers  to  enforce  their  execution. f    It  waa 
an  early  tftttge^  too,  tnhtwnen  a  prelate  or  high  dignftary  died  it  Rome, 
the  Pope  and  thfe  Romah  Court  in  their1  abundant  charity  would  send  * 
successor  from  Rome  for  the-  consolation  of  the  widowed  Cburch.J 

Innocent  III.  first  assdrfed  for  the  Supreme  Pontirf  the  plenary  power  of 
disposing' of  all  benefices,  for  the  advantage  of  such  persons  as  should  -have 
deserved  well  of  the  See  of  Rome.$  From  this  time  Bulls  for  the  appoint*  ' 
ruent  of  such  prelates  bear  the  significant  words  of  "our  plenary  author- 
ity:" and  tiia  more  sweeping  tt  notwithstanding,*  which  at  once  annulled  ' 
all  existing  rights,  privileges,  prescriptions' of  Hghtral  patrons;  The  Papal 
Legates  were  invested  in  the  same  high  power* ;||  in  them, 'if  they  deemed 
it  necessary  to' put  forth  their1  power,  was'  the  derivative  authority  to  sum- 
mon any  ecclesiastic  to  any  office  or  dignity.  As  yet  it  was  the  haughty 
assertion  ro  special  occasions  on4y,  and -occasions  in  tflariy  easel  inci  as 
mitfbt  mecm  to:ja*tHy>the  Papal  interTertftee  and  the  efcercfce  of  tide  aH- 
embracing  prerogative.  We  have  seen  Stephen  Langton  seated  On  the 
throne  of  Canterbury' by  this  tide,  in  vain  contested  by  theTCing,  admitted 
by  the  world.-  Clement  IV.  My  years  later  specially  reserved  ro¥  th*  Pa- 
pal nomination  all  benefices  of  which  the  possessors  died  at  Rome?.?  '  That 

•  This  vu  called  " ju*  devolutionis." 

t  See  Elchhorn,  liL  p.  507,  Pr«ces,  Mandate. 

%  "Tn  Corinofotionein  de  obitu  defuncti."  ^  Ibid. 

S  PUnck,  Mr.  p.  721. 

|  "  De  Officio  Legatl?'  —  Ilegest.  c.  6,  x. 

1  "liott  ,        .    ttoMficiorein  '.    .'  .-  ptonaria  dispodtto  ad  Bomaaum  aae 
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,  form  was  not  less  dictatorial  than  .the  s.ubstance,  of  the 
decree.     It  was  an  act  ot  the  Pope,  not  of  the  Council. 

,  which  was  ^  proud  .prerogative,  exercjsecl  so  fer.witb  son*e  »pdea|ff>aiid 
with  some  respect  for  the  high  purposes  far  which  it  was  assumed,  ,wit,h  the 
Avignonese  Pontiffs  and  their  successors  became «,  wanton  and  arbitrary 
iniberitx,  exeniiaed^tbr.the  nggrandiaament  of  to*.Poae/s<fpower*»d  the 
Pope's  wealth.  t  Already  Clement,  V*  reserved,  .for  himself, ,  out  of.bjs.  lqve 
for  his  former  see,  the  archbishopric  an<J  certain  abbeys  in  Bordeaux.  John 

.  XXIL  not. only  extended  the  special  reeerratjop 'to  whole  dioceses,  Aqui- 
leia,  Milan,  Ravenna,  Genoa,  and,  Piaa,  but,  a*  we  bave>  seen,;  ptt*qlaan#d 
the  papal  reservation  of  all  benefices  vacated  by  promotion* , through  the 
graoe  of  ibe  Roman  See.  We  have  seen,  too,  that  John  XXII.  endeavored 
by  one  sw#ening edftatto  strip. »0  pldvtiiits iff  (heir  eseexnbie  And. unholy 
accumuVit ion  of  preferment,  and  to  secure  their,  spoil**  as;  Reserves,  ,$>r 
himself  and  the  Holy  See.    We  have  seen  how  out ,  of  the  Reservations 

•  •  anoeejbe  SgptcWiw*,  granted  with  such  lawsfr  prodigality  by  4fce  RaHan 

Pones  who, succeeded  to  those  of  Avignon ;  with  the  not  less  lucrative 
creation  of  vacancies.  ,.  ,    M      (       ,  . 

With  the  reservation  of  benefices,  and  still  more  with  tne  right  of  con- 

j^nnatioo/  .of  ^sJflpaj-T-  a  fight  asaerted».af|d  «pre  01  Jess  rigidly  eawmiaed, 

since  the  twelfth  century  —  was  closely, connected  ftie  right  pf.the  taxation 

of  benefices.    The  tax  assumed  the  name  of  Annates,  as  calculated  on  (he 

.  annual  rrepenee,  pf  the  .benefice*  .It  was  levied  us  a  fee  •en  consecration 

upon  every  bishop  c^pfirmepl  jn  Rome,  ,  At  first  it  wa*,con4ned,tQ,p|neJa- 

ies.    Clement  V.  extended  this  priyijege,  of  paying  a  year's  income  to  all 

benefices  in.  England,    y'obo  XXH«  extended  it  throughout  Christendom 

ftr  three  weara^nly^on,  account  pjf.the.^esaing  nn^eesfeiesjoj  the  tfoman 

Church;  *  bat  those  necessities  ceased  not  to  be  urgent:  the  three  years 

gspwintft*  p*rpe^uitj54.i»y«WA^U  tfift.end  of  .the  £snnteenthi  centusjo  it 

became  a,tax,^e,fi|es  on  cpn£raation.&uetbe.paUi  oven  and  above*j  Thus 

,,  the  IJanal  CbAnpery  Jtteld  a.  tol^  of  aesw8«eat.of;ibe  value  of  almost  all 

.benefices  in,  Christ^adojja-:  Jh^iec^sjafttioBi,  yajuatfoiihwat  osisedr  from 

.  nm^^ojjim^.a*  no*  pnjy  ^anna^*  ft©  Jr*t-&uit*,1but*he. tenths,  wuiich 

.were.occasip>nal)y1  commanded  of  granted  were  collected  according  to.  this 

_  ,eataater4  .  In  the. same  manner  the  Pope. seised, . what  Kings  had  claimed, 

the  jtoesesston*  left  by  fra  clergy,  and  the  nraduoe.of  vacant  .beneaces.'. 
„     Jhe  plenary  pq^ er  yfifak  could  bestow,  cotfd,  <tiqm*t  with  the  duties  of 
ajl benefits,  ,  U  cqujd ,  permanently  unite  contiguous  and  poor, benefices; 
it  could  excuse,  on  the  pretext  of  higher  duties,  the  duties  of  the  mem* 

-  sssar  Bonttteem  perthierc   .    .   .   collationem  tamen    .    .    .    beneficforum,  apud 
tMonBeaianmin  vsccnrlnm,  speclallm  cteteiis  autlqua  oonsuetudo  B.  P.  raaervaTit." 

*ifsn»MSSl)SW  p  iittt]  lUhhtsnJH  ■  fifTT      •   < ' 

t  They  were  likewise  oaued  "  ssnritia  oammnat*  •*  mlnifta." 
$  IxtraTaftant.  Gap.  11.  ds  Prabtnd 
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It  was  throughout  the  Pope  who  enacted  and  ordained ; 
it  was  the  absolute  resumption  of  the  whole  power  of 
Reformation,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Papal  Court,  into  his 
own  hands.  Whatever  he  might  hereafter  concede  to 
the  Church  in  general,  or  to  the  separate  nations  of 
Christendom,  was  a  boon  on  his  part,  not  a  right  on 
theirs.  Did  the  secret  of  this  bold  measure  really  lurk 
in  this  —  that  it  appeared  to  be  and  was  received  as  a 
declaration  against  all  reform  ? 

The  Council  saw  its  fatal  error.  In  creating  a  Pope 
of  high  character,  it  had  given  itself  a  master.  It 
might  dictate  to  a  John  XXIII.,  it  must  submit  to 
Martin  V.  The  Emperor  himself  had  fallen  into  the 
second  rank ;  the  Pope  took  his  seat  as  of  course  Pres- 
ident of  the  Council.  They  were  at  the  Pope's  mercy. 
Their  only  hope  was  that  his  magnanimity,  his  grat- 
itude, or  his  zeal  for  religion  might  prevail  over  his 
jealous  care  of  his  supremacy,  that  precious  trust 
which  had  been  handed  down  by  so  many  generations 
of  Popes,  the  unlimited  Vioegerency  of  GocL 

Yet  the  Nations  would  not  abandon  or  relax  theii 

oer  of  the  Capitular  Body,  of  the  parish  Priest,  even  of  the  Bishop.  Who 
out  the  Head  of  the  Church  could  judge  what  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Church?  If  this  could  be  done  in  benefices  with  cure  of  souls,  how  much 
more  when  ft  was  only  the  rule  of  a  monastery,  the  seat  in  or  the  presidency 
of  a  Chapter,  the  stately  and  almost  inactive  charge  of  the  Abbot,  or  the  reg- 
ular and  ritual  duty  of  the  Canon  or  the  Prebendary  ?  Here  the  Prior,  there 
the  Vicar,  might  go  through  with  sufficient  decency  the  scanty  or  the  me- 
chanical services  in  the  church,  dream  in  the  cloister,  chant  in  the  choir. 
The  Pope  would  therefore  less  scruple  to  accumulate  such  benefices  on  his 
Cardinals,  his  officers,  his  courtiers,  his  favorites,  whom  he  could  commend 
to  the  formal  election  of  the  Chapter  or  the  Monks,  and  permit  to  bold  (in 
commendam),  without  once  having  visited  the  Convent  or  the  Chapter,  the 
Prebend,  the  Deanery,  the  portion  of  one  or  more  monks,  the  Priorate,  the 
Abbacy.  Thus  was  all  bound  together  in  one  complicated  hut  subtly* 
enwoven  system ;  and  now  wrested  by  the  dexterous  craft  of  Martin  V 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  spoiler. 
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strenuous  efforts  for  reform.  The  Germans  presented 
a  strong  memorial ;  it  contained  eighteen  articles,  limit- 
ing the  number  of  Cardinals,  placing  the  Papal  power 
under  severe  restrictions  as  to  collation. of  benefices. 
Annates,  Reservations,  Appeals,  the  abuses  of  the 
Chancery  and  the  Penitentiary,  Exemptions,  Unions, 
Commendams.1  The  French  had  been  at  first  the  most 
bold  and  earnest  in  their  denunciations  against  the 
abuses  in  the  Church.  Gerson,  the  Cardinal  d'Ailly, 
Nicolas  demands,3  had  uttered  terrible  truths  in  lan- 
guage hardly  less  violent  than  Wycliffe  or  Huss.  They 
had  entreated  the  Emperdr  to  enforce  reform.  Sigis- 
mund  bitterly  replied,  *'  When  we  urged  that  reform 
should  precede  the  election  of  a  Pope,  you  scorned  our 
judgment  and  insisted  on  first  having  a  Pope.  Lo, 
you  have  a  Pope,  injplore  him  for  reform.  I  had  some 
power  before  a  Pope  was  chosen,  now  I  have  none."8 

*  I/Enftnt  gires  the  articles,  iii.  p.  186,  et  seq. 

*  De  demangia,  from  Clemange,  a  Tillage  in  the  diocese  of  Chalons. 
8ee  life  prefixed  to  his  Wcrks,  by  Dapiu,  Gerson ian a.  Also  his  works, 
patnai,  more  especially  his  Declamatio  de  Corrupto  Ecclesite  Statu.  This 
most  be  read  as  a  declamation.  Clemangis  begins  with  a  golden  age  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  world;  as  brilliant  as  their  state  in  his  own  day  was 
blackly  colored.  His  remorseless  scourge  spares  neither  Pope,  nor  Cardi- 
nals, nor  Bishops,  nor  Priests,  nor  Monks,  nor  Friars,  nor  Nuns.  No  one 
can  judge  what  things  were  written,  and  not  byheresiarchs,  bnt  by  pious 
churchmen,  who  does  not  read  this  work  of  Clemangis,  the  scholar  of 
Gerson.  u  Si  quis  hodie  desidiosus  est,  si  quis  a  labore  abhorrene,  si  quis 
in  otio  luxoriari  Toleua,  ad  sacerdotram  convolat,  quo  adepto,  statim  se 
ceteris  sacerdotibcM  voluptatum  sectatoribus  adjungit,  qui  magis  secundum 
Epicurum  quam  secundum  Christum  viventes,  et  cauponulas  seduli  fire- 
qventantes  potando,  oommeasando,  pransitando,  convivando  com  testeris  et 
pili  Indendo  tempora  tota  consumont.  Crapulati  vero  et  iuebriati  pugnant, 
clamant,  tumultuantur,  nomen  Dei  et  Sanctorum  suorum  pollutissimis 
Wbris  ezecrafttur.  Sicque  tandem  compositi,  ex  meretricum  suarum  am- 
plezibus  ad  divirium  altare  wniunt"  — Oper.  t.  xvi.  p.  16.  See  further 
•»  the  corruption  of  French  morals  by  the  Papal  court  at  Avignon;  the 
Pluralities  of  the  Cardinals. 

1  Gobelinns  Persona,  v'u  p.  845. 
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The"  Spariitt¥da <eVen  'threatened  t6  return  t&  Ae  (Ali- 
enee of  P<5pe'  Benedict  ;u\hit  they  e^htftisted^ireteir 
indignation  in  vtolewt  fcatires;  ^hieh^btaittedf^attto- 
rency 'and  *vo*gne,  Were  laughed  at, 'atid  forgdtten.1 

,!Thei  Pope"  acted  with  perfect  address.  He  skeined 
to  yield1  in  the4 'amplest  IrittMer.  He'  stAftiitted  to  the 
Nations'  a  counter1  plan  of  Reformafcionyeach'attiele  of 
which  '  mightoihave':occupied  •  the  weary-  Council'  tor 
iaeiittos  'of  'hot* debate.  '  Itf  the  ttiefcri  thlie,'<eTT'the,dd 
inaifrn  of 'ruling  by  the  ditistonof  tfce  aaVeVse  forces, 
he-  entered  into*  negotiations  for  Separate  Concordats 
With  etlch  of  the ;  Transalpine  nktftvns.  Italy  fead'ac- 
(Jtriesced  at  once*  iri -the  Papal  autocr&ey.  '  Eafcb  of 'the 
bthe^'Natiot^had  its  Usages, 'its' in  ititbrt^ms.hs^atWhal 
character ;  '^ch  Ifetion ,  therefore,'  *  ought  to*  fcft*er ;  its 
pectilfer  ecclesiastical  regulations,  as  concerned' Its  rda- 
tktts' » to  'the ;  Papacy.  Thus « it  was  no' '  longer  Chris- 
tendom, no  longer  the  whole  Church,  no  longer  the 

*  Council,  the  representative'  of  the  Church,1  which  *was 
confronted  with  the  Pope.  Each  kingdom  stood' alone 
to  <  make  the  best  terms  in  its  power.  So,  too,  the  in- 
fringement, heglect,  abrogation,  of  any  of  these  articles, 
was  no  loBger  a  breach  of  the  great  Canonical  Law  of 
Christendom,  it  becariie '  a'  matter  of  qu!ar*el'  with  one 
King,  or  one  Nation,  it  concerned  none  other ;  it  awoke 

"no  general  indignation,' 'Was  no  breach  of  faith  to  the 
world  at  large.  The'  League  of  Christendoin  for'  its 
common  rights,  common  interests,  common  religion, 
was  broken  in  pieces. 

The  Concordat  with  Germany  (limited  to  five  yeans) 
Concord**  was  vague,  ambiguous,  and  left  almost  eyery- 
»»ny;  thing  to  the  interpretation  of  the  tope.    Ckr- 

1  L'Enfent,  ik pi  190. 
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'ifinals  were  to'bfe  elected  in  "mtiderilte  Yrfmibefs.  '  Some 
limitation  was  placed,  but  that  indefinite,  on  th^  Pdpfc's 

;,tfght*of  *n<>mmatmg  W  and  cohflraiing  the  lafgef  vacant 
Benefices.  Annates  were  td  be  levied  ac£oi*dm£  to  the 
ancient  taxation;  Comtriend#ms  W6re  to  be  bestowed, 
Dispensations  issued,  Indulgences  granted  in  morer  spar- 
ing and  prudent  medsnre.1 
That  with*  England  contained  si*  even'  more  mfca^e 

-  articles.   (Two  of  thfese  stipulated  that'  the  ^^ 
1  inferior  lactates  w^ref  not  to  Wear ' the 'dec-1**1** 

orations ' of 'ttie'liSgher — the;  mitre  atod  sandals;1  that 
'  EngHshmeri  should  hd' admissible!  to  office4in'th<S  "Ro- 
man Court. 

'Nor^was  that  with  Prarice,  though  mote  'diffuse, 
more1  *  tall  or '  unambiguous.  '  No  '  one '  of  '  ttie  wnh  *miice. 
natBnff  hf  driyil  Authoritative  'act  accepted  these  Cdn- 
cditfats.  Pritfce,  by  a  royal1  edict,  by  a  ddct^e^'of 
her  Partfanierits}  rejected  hers  with  contempt.2  It'w'as 
presented  by  Martin;  Bishop  of  Arras]' befdre  thd  Par- 
liament of :  Paris,' ^ufliated  with ;  unknirnity.8  The 
I^Iftnirtnt'^o^imed  the  maintenance  of  thd  liberties 
of  Jthe  GtUHcan  ChuVch;  espefcially  ks  to  the  collation 
of  benefices,  though  prepared  to  contribute  to  the' main- 
tenance of  the  Popedom  by  moderate  and  necessary 

-  payments :  it  prohibited  with  the  utmost  rigor'  all  pay- 
ments' whatever  for '  Provisions,  Annates,  Vacancies, 
and  such'  usurped  powers.. 

It  does 'not  appear  that  the  King  or  the  Parliament 
of  England  "deigned  'to  notice  the  treaty  passed  in  her 

r  Ati  de  TtodtflgfcfitUs.    "  Cavebtf  Rorfiaflus  Papa  in  ftttarttni  ni^niam 
"Uttlg^iieiaraTfi  effhsidtiMn,  lid  vflescant." 
'  *  Ptaftts  dea  TJbetM  de  rEgliBVGaTOcaiie,  c.  totff.  No.  tt. 

•  Von  der  Hardt,  iv.  1667. 
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name;  her  stern  limitary  laws  stood  unshaken,  unre- 
pealed.1 

The  work  of  the  Council  was  done,  or  rather  it  had 
now  no  work  to  do.  The  Council  was  as  anxious  to  be 
released  from  its  weary  imprisonment  as  the  Pope  to  re- 
lease it  The  Council  felt  itself  baffled,  eluded,  fallen 
under  the  inextricable  dominion  of  the  Pope*  The 
Emperor  was  conscious  that  be  had  sunk  to  a  subordi- 
nate position  ;  his  majesty  was  eclipsed.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  his  solemn  farewell  the  bitterness  of  his  heart 
seemed  to  creep  out.  He  declared  his  full  obedience  to 
the  Pope ;  his  submission  to  all  the  decrees  of  the 
Council.  But  if  the  Council  bad  fallen  into  error  he 
disclaimed  all  concern  in  it.2  These  significant  words 
would  bear  various  meanings,  and  were  variously  in- 
terpreted as  alluding  to  the  execution  of  Huss,  the  re- 
fusal to  condemn  Jean  Petit  and  John  of  Falkenburg 
who  in  Poland  had  asserted  the  same  execrable  doc- 
trines, the  failure  in  the  reformation  of  the  Church. 
That  miserable  failure  was  admitted  in  all  quarters.1 
The  Pope  kept  up  to  the  last  his  grave  and  stately  dig- 
nity. On  Whitsunday  be  officiated  in  the  Cathedral 
with  high    pomp ;   countless  multitudes  thronged  all 

1  Compare  the  treatise  of  Clemangis,  "  De  Annatis  non  Solvendis.*'  He 
Uvb  down  the  axiom,  a  Quia  nalto  sUtuto,  pnvriegio,  coasuetudmo,  prav 
icriptione,  aut  alio  titulo  potest  induci,  quod  propter  oonferre  autcoiwentire 
promotioni,  aut  electioni  alicujus  Monasterii  vel  Ecclesiae  CathedraUa,  aire 
ut  preficiatur  administration!  pnelatune,  beneficio,  aire  Ecclesbe,  afiqaid 
posset  vel  debeat  peti  vel  exigi,  eo  quod  secundum  Apostolic**  «t  Canoni- 
cas  traditiones,  clarissime  foret  Simortiacum.'*  It  k  curious  that  there  is 
frequent  appeal  to  English  usage.  —  Oper.  p.  85. 

*  Von  der  Hardt,  iv.  p.  1563.    L' Enfant,  ii.  248. 

*  "  Sunt  tamen  qiuBdara  reformats,  quamvis  respectu  conoeptorum  p*uca, 
verbis  quidem  et  scriptis  quae  propter  humanam  mentis  mutabilitsttam, 
divinitatis  ejLcusentem  se  sub  osnbri,  hio  inaarere  ron  prsesumo."  —  Go- 
belinus  Persona,  p.  855. 
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night  around  the  Episcopal  Palace  to  receive  his  bene- 
diction: he  showered  indulgences  on  the  enraptured 
thousands.  The  next  day  he  set  off  for  Geneva  es- 
corted by  the  Emperor,  the  whole  city,  and  all  the  hie- 
rarchy who  had  not  already  taken  their  departure.  He 
had  refused  the  Emperor's  pressing  invitations  to  remain 
longer  in  Germany.  The  Council  of  Constance  was 
at  an  end.1 

The  Council  of  Constance  threatened  to  shake, 
might  seem  to  have  shaken,  the  Papal  supremacy  to  its 
foundations ;  but  for  a  time  it  strengthened  rather  than 
enfeebled  its  authority.  It  compelled  the  election  of  a 
Pope,  whose  character,  irreproachable,  if  not  imposing 
from  learning  and  sanctity,  recovered  the  waning  rever- 
ence of  Christendom.  Nor  was  it  till  the  next  century, 
when  the  Popes  had  become  powerful  temporal  sover- 
eigns, when  the  Italian  wars  had  almost  quenched  the 
last  awe  of  religion,  when  the  struggle  for  dominion 
between  the  great  conflicting  powers  of  Europe,  France, 
the  Empire,  Spain,  England,  made  Italy  the  battle-field 
of  the  world ;  it  was  not  till  then  that  the  Popes  sunk 
again  to  the  moral  level,  or  lower  than  the  level  of  Ital- 
ian Princes  or  temporal  potentates,  and  that  an  Alex- 
ander VL  could  be  endured  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter. 
It  had  been  established  indeed  that  there  was  a  tribunal 
which  in  extreme  cases  might  depose  a  Pope.  But 
then  it  must  be  during  a  schism  among  contending 
Popes,  each  with  a  doubtful  title,  or  at  farthest  a  Pope 
flagrantly  defective  in  faith  or  morals.  But  the  right 
in  the  Council  to  reform  the  Church  in  its  head  as  well 

1  The  Council  bad  sat  for  three  years  and  six  months  without  a  tumult 
■  the  streets,  without  riae  in  the  price  of  provisiona,  without  any  epidemic 
•r  contagions  malady. 
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as  v  its  members,  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  aTL-en- 
acting,'  all-aT)rogating,  all  setf-executing  power  of  the 
Popedom,  this  right,' which  there  ban  be  no  doubt  was 
asserted"  by  the  Council,  remained  a  barren,  abstract 
proposition,  to  be  again"  asserted,  but  asserted  in  vain, 
in  the  Council  or  Basle.  Still  the  tope  claimed*  ne 
exercised  the    prerogative '  of  issuing  Canons  for  the 


'unrevoked'  authority  which  the  Christian  world  had 
yielded  to  Innocent  Til.,  or  even  to  feonitace  Vlil. 

'  No  single  Canon,  not  one  of  the  Extravagarits  of  Boni- 
face,  "not  one  even  of  the  Clementine  T)ecretals  was 

'  annulled;  every  precedent  remained  h\vforce.  The 
Concordats  'granted  by  the  will  of  the  Pope,  feeble 


llliu  ucsucluuc.         v_/i     r*  ua.it   iuicc    «vic    i*"**7   tti'tniia*    ttum 

was  averred  to  be  the  ancient,  immemorial,  irrevocable 

'  privileges  of  the  Uomari  See  ? 

'The  Council' had  given  its  sanction,  its  terrible  saho- 
tion,  to  the  immutabflitv  of  the  whole  dominant  creed 
ot  Christendom,  to  the  complete  indefeasible  nierarchi- 

1  cal  system.  It  had  cfecTarea  implacable  war  against  all 
who  should  revolt,  hot  only  from  the  doctrine  but  from 
the  discipline*  of  the  Church.  One  part  of  the  sacer- 
dotal order  might  aspire  to  greater  freedom,  but  tne 

'  slightest  emancipation  of  mankind  from  the  rule  of  the 
sacerdotal  order  entered  riot  into  the  thoughts,  haixily 
into  the  apprehensions,  of  ihp  Fathers  ,qf  Constance. 
In  the  execution  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prttgue  there 
had  been  awful  unanimity.     Few  foresaw/ still lewer 
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had  they  foreseen  would  have  shrunk  from,  the  horrop  <( 
of  the  Bohemian  war,  in  wnich  it  was  first  shown  in  a 
whole  nation,  how  much  more  dreadful  is  the  collision^ 
of  hostile  fanaticisms  than  the  worst  strife  of  temporal 
interests  or  principles.  Bohemia  as  a  province  of  the 
Christian  world  in  insurrection  against  the  unity,  of;  thp 
Church,  was  even  more  beyond  the  pale  of  mercy  than 
a  heathen  land.  The  Christian  uuty,  the  Christian,  jus- 
tice of  enforcing  belief  jn  the  Gospejl  on  the  w^d  and 
yet  unconverted  races  in  the  Nqrth  of  Germany  was 
debated,  and  with  strong  resistance,  by.tjip  more^  toler- 
ant Few  of  those  who  fought*  or  drove  others  to  fight, 
with  Ziska  and  Procopius,  doubted  the  holiness,  the 
imperative  obligatiQii  of  battling  against  these  Jberesi- 
archs  to  thet  death. 

Martin  V^  travelled  slowly.th^pugh^taly.     He  ac- 
cepted the  splendid  hospitalities  of  Florence,  Martin  at 
now  at  the  height  or  her  power^  and,  proudj  to  Fob*  26/ 1410.  ( 
receive  the  Supreme  Pontiff  ,as  her  guest.  ,  The.  grate- 
InL  yet  poor  or  parsimonious  Pope,  had  not  other  return 
to  make  but  the  elevation  of  Florence  to, an  ^rchie- 
piscopate.     At  plorence  Jonn  XXIII.  having,  by  the 
Popes  desire,  been  transferred  from  a  German  to  an 
Italian  prison,  though  he  had  once  made  his,  escape, 
now  quieted  the  apprehensions  of  bis  rival  by  throwing 
himself '^t  his  feet,  expressing  the  deepest  contrition  fox 
allliis  sins,  and  abdicating  his  last  hold  on  the  May  13. 
Papacy  in  the,  most  fiifl  and  humiliating  terms.     Mar- 
tin felt  the  policy  as  well  as  the  generosity, of  mercy. 
Balthasar  Cossa,  after  a  few  days  of  austere  penance, 
was  named  Cardinal  and  Head  of  the  Sacred  College. 
Bu^  his  eventful   life  drew  to    its   end:   be^a,^ 
lied,  worn    out;   it  was   said    that  his   last**03"™** 
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humiliation  preyed  on  his  weary  spirit.  He  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  at  the  expense  of  the  Republic.  His 
tomb  is  still  seen  under  the  noble  dome  of  Florence, 
of  Benedict  Benedict  XIII.  closed  at  length  his  stubborn 
xra*  career  at  Peniscola.     He  had  still  two  parti- 

Bans,  whom  he  dignified  with  the  name  of  Cardinals ; 
faithful  to  the  memory  of  their  patron  the  two  Cardi- 
nals proceeded  to  elect  a  successor,  a  canon  of  Barce- 
lona. Martin  was  wise  enough  to  dispel  this  phantom 
of  a  Pontiff  by  mild  measures.  The  Antipope  sunk 
willingly  into  the  Bishop  of  Majorca. 

Martin  was  undisputed  Pope  ;  but  in  the  Papal  ter- 
ritory he  was  not  master  of  a  single  city.  Besides  the 
kingdoms  and  dukedoms,  Naples  and  Milan,  the  Repub- 
lics, Venice  and  Florence,  the  independent  lords  of 
other  cities,  a  new  Power  had  arisen  to  still  greater 
height  —  the  Captains  of  the  Free  Companies,  who  had 
carved  themselves  out  principalities,  which  they  main- 
tained by  the  bands  of  their  mercenary  followers. 
Braccio  Montone  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
Papal  dominions.1  Pope  IVfartin  had  recognized  the 
title  of  Joanna  II.,  the  inheritress  of  the  name,  the 
throne,  the  licentiousness,  the  misfortunes  of  Joanna  I., 
to  the  throne  of  Naples.  In  return  the  famous  Con- 
dottiero,  Ludovico  Sforza,  hereafter  to  be  more  famous, 
now  at  the  head  of  his  own  bands  and  those  of  Naples, 
advanced  as  Gonfalonier  of  the  Church  to  expel  Brac- 
cio Montone  from  the  territory  of  St.  Peter.  But 
Sforza,  or  rather  Sforza's  ally  Tartaglia,  whom  he  had 

1  Of  Braccio  Montone,  J&aeas  Sylvius  writes  that  one  aide  of  bis  body 
wis  palsied.  He  was  eloquent  and  facetious.  "  Bland  us  eloquio,  crudelia 
ope  re.  De  clavibu*  Erofosia*,  de  Chrtsto,  de  Deo  nihil  tfmult,  ut  qui  ant- 
maw  cum  corpora  extiugoi  Epicurea  dementia  cuedidit"  —  Vit  Fradef. 
III.  apud  Kollar,  ii.  p.  1541. 
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■educed  from  Braccio,  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat ;  the 
Pope  was  compelled  to  make  terms,  through  the  media- 
tion of  Florence,  with  the  triumphant  Braccio.1  To 
Florence  Braccio  came ;  the  fickle  city  contrasted  the 
magnificence,  the  frank  bearing,  the  lavish  expenditure, 
the  feasts  and  tournaments  of  the  adventurer,  with  the 
cold  and  severe  dignity,  the  poverty  of  the  Pontiff. 
Popular  songs  were  current  to  the  glory  of  the  soldier, 
the  shame  of  the  Pope.  The  children  sung  two  verses 
under  the  window,  which  taunted  at  once  his  worthless- 
ness  and  his  penury.3  Martin  made  haste  to  reconcile 
the  powerful  Braccio  with  the  Church.  Braccio  re- 
stored Orvieto,  Narni,  Terni,  and  Orta  to  the  Pope ; 
he  held  as  a  fief  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Church 
Perugia,  Assisi,  Iesi,  Todi,  and  other  towns.  He 
compelled  Bologna  to  acknowledge  the  sover-  j™,1430. 
eignty  of  the  Pope,  and  to  admit  a  Papal  garrison.     > 

It  was  not  till  late  in  the  following  year  that  Pope 
Martin  ventured  to  return  to  his  native  city  Sept.  22,1421. 
to  the  palace  of  the  Popes.  The  Roman  and  the  Pope 
might  behold  with  the  profoundest  sorrow  the  state  of 
the  Eternal  City.  It  was  difficult  to  say  during  many 
late  years  whether  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  her 
Pontiffs  had  been  most  disastrous.    On  every  side  he  be- 

1  Muratori,  sab  son.  1419.  Braccio  affected  to  become  a  sort  of  Cawar. 
He  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  would  reduce  Pope  Martin  so  low  that 
he  would  say  six  masses  for  a  piece  of  silver.  A  Florentine  reproached 
Braccio  with  this  speech.  "  Six  masses  for  a  piece  of  silver  1  I  would  not 
fire  him  a  piece  of  copper  for  a  thousand."  See  the  account  of  his  death 
sad  banal.  —  Aneas  Sytvius,  ibid. 

*  "  Papa  Hartino, 

Non  rale  on  quattrrao." 

Pope  Martin, 

Not  worth  a  farthing. 

Muratori,  Ann.  sub  cam. 
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h^cj  totjberjijg  bqps«^ph\jrpl^(i|i^ip^.d^^j^4,stj^*|f, 
thtQ,yh.ole1citj,a  mass,pf  filth  a^d  rajtjfji^  the  jnhafc- . 
Mm-no  in    .  .itafits  iw^tiflg  a  W  y ijh,  poverty  *nd  (feajgicfli : , 
BoSet  t         of  proy  pipps^    The  c^tiz^os  looked  #ke  §twpr  . 
ge^.prUkfj  an  ipjajgr^iorj  pf  th<* jJn?gsJfof .^peepl*. 
Ai^ipH^tipn.pf  .Jhfs Tiber,  (of,oafl^  tfrw  ipxw\  bqghti.. 
an#4  ^oJepQe^opp  #fter  ,}ris  srpval^dded  ;to  the  ^ro^ch- 
edge^j  the  w^Q^.pa^  pp  fajh^  high  al^.of,  fh$  . 
P^jhepn,,,  If :thpYP» .jf^e  greft  di^qoqteflfe *n ,fch».iVi. 
paj^errjtqries  £t  Jhp  ^vy^xptipi^if  ^hflJPqp?  jM»(il 
acp^f^ .^njj  too  ju^rac9pe<^  in- his  J^tjer  day^of  , 
avarice,  fuu^pf  haying  left  9  y^t  ^WWWt^i^vl1^^  <i 
of.hif,  kin^^  }2,tf  (he .^frioged,  for  jthp  salj^-pf,  filling,  * 

*  Platina,  Vit  Martini  V. 

*Veigt  has  printed',' in  fhe  HIstorisches  Taschenbuch  for  1839,  a  very 
curious  j»ner,,calle4  "-fltiaimen  auq  Sou  fiber  fern  J^petlkhe*  Ho^im 
15 ten  Jahrhundert"    It  is  compiled  from  more  than  100  ipe^ted  letters 
from  fhe  ambassadors  or  procurators  of  the  Teutonic  Order  at  Rome.    They 
were  mostly  written  by  persona  who  had  long  resided  there,  and  are  confi- 
dential,, business-like,  passionless  letter?.    These  ambassadors  at  first  fyed, 
in  great  state :  had  2000  ducats  income ;  they  hacj  nine  Worses  and  a  mule 
(the  Cardinals  were  constantly  Arrowing  their  horses).     In  I486  they 
were  cut  down  to  six*  V>  &•  g1"*^  dimiuiHion,  as  ftey  rejaot^Ufie^pf  their  i4 
influence.    The  ambassador  of  the  Hospitallers  lpad  but  tfiree  horses^and 
their  affairs  could  not  get  on  at  all.    The  ambassador  of  the  Teutonic  Or-  ' 
der/was  always  in  specjal  connection  with  tqme  one  CaroinaJ,  the  protector    ' 
of  the  Order  (p.  89,  &c).    The  protector  was  to  be  propitiate^  and  fcant  to  . 
h»  "duty  by  perpetual  and  very  costfy  presents  *a  *abney,  plate,  jewels, 
horses.    On  those  gifts  there  are  many  >ery  curious  particulars.    So,  too. 
on  the  venality  of  all,  from  the.  Pope  jfnd  Cardinals  downward*.  ,  One, 
tftex.  many  others  in  like  tone,  ?<un»  up  in  one  brief  sentence:  u  Wee  da 
ineh?  giebt  der  hat  auch  mehr  recht v  (p.  97). .  '*  *  How  is  it,'  V  writas  on  - 
ambassador,. "  you  inquire,  'thai  the  Poles  nave  every t|iing  their  *w\ 
•^yV     Because  they  spend  more  money,  .  This  year"  —  141JL,  before 
(he  Council  of  Constance  — "  they  have  spent  90,900  ducats^  .  -  Tha . 
Pop?  has  yearly  from  the  Order  400  ducats.*'  «  ~  .  In  1420  (Pope  Muitin 
is  on  the  throne),  "  the  Pope'  has  said  thriee  to  me,  *  Come  to  nu  alone, 
without  year  Cardinal;  I  will  be  protector  of  the  Order.*    I  kne\r  well 
what  be  meant,  and  sent  him  a  handsome  present,  as  a  vrelcom*  jn  bis  ra- 
'irn  to  Rome.    He.foojc  it  most  willingly  "  (p.  101)     Xn  1439  1ft*  Put 
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fee  Papal  ooflferay  01V  the^  Concordats  estorted  from  *  Wm 
at  Constance ;  iti*  Rome  i#  he  treated  the  Cardinal* 
with  overbearing  haughtiness,  every  harshness,1  Mar- 
tin Y.  was  honored^  during  his  Hfe,  and  after  a  pontif- 
icate of  Ibtu^n  years' follow^  to  hi*  splendid  sepul! 
ehpe  By  the  whole  people  of  Rome*  by  the  clergy  ef  tttt 
ranks,  hmentittg  the  Father  of  the  oity.  Rome  imdet 
Mm  had  risen  from  her  mine,'  populous,  prosperous^ 
ag&n  the  capital  of 'the3  Christian  worlds 

Daring  the  whole  of  this  period'  the-Colcmna,  of  on* 
of  the'oM  princely  booses- of  Italy,  the  lord  ^^ 
rf  a  gfe*t  tefritorf,  «toe  Pope,  eouM  not  but'*0*!**  ■• 
fce  mingfed  np  itt^  tie  intricate,  teftatiiey  and<  treaefcert 
<ms  politic*  of  Italy.  Martin,  net  mo#e  embarrtoted 
than  the  other 'temporal 'sovereigns*  of  the  ambitious 
RepttbHfe,  by  gratitAde  to  allies  or  fidefity  to  treaties', 
in  the  renewed  strife  between  the  hotted  of  ArragoU 
and  Anjon  for  tfie  thfcone  of  Naples,  in  tlie  long  wars 
between  the  Visconti,  Duke  of  Milkn,  and  Venice1  and 
Floftnce,  c^fmf^  ported  his  <y*ta  intefcftfcraftd  those 
of  hi*  Sefc.    The  Papal1  territories,  ff  heavily  burdened 


claimed  tlie  right  of  appointing'  a  Blaster  of  the  Order,  as  every  one'  sW, 
tobrt^*o^mbrteytto«rti»ir.  *0ta*  at  twtfCartiiialS^  do  netting 
«•  utst reach  tfa Popehkuae*f,)wbkh  can  net  be done  without jnoney and 
presents!"  The  Pope  waa  very  jealous  of  .the  presentation  to  all  the  be'ne- 
tcet  in  Prussia  and  tfttonia  JMSsessed  by  the  Order:  he  would  have  tfietn 
•r  their  irortfr  in  ajoney.  Ste*  toe*,,  the  list  of  (phristaiae-fjoxea  to  the 
Pope,  Cardinals,  and  others  (p.  ID7):  —  A  blue  velvet  cloth  for  the  Pope, 
88  ducats;  a  gold  cup,  64  ducats;  18  silver  spoons  for  the  Pope's  chamber- 
katt,CTdfeat»  .  .'.  Cotoflt*  Jbr  tlw  Gandtaakr  ah*  Auditors*  7fr  said  31 
Meals . . .  for  the  Pope's  groom,  9d<raats;  a  hotted  for  a  present*  80  dooata. 
Each  Pope'had  hftlfcrbfite,  wh*  was  bribed  at  a  higher  price;  with*  Martin 
V.,  first,  the  Patriarch  of  Orado  —  later,  Herman,  his  Protonotaxy  (p.  Wfr). 
Tbe  whote  correspondence  is  very  unfavorable  to  Martin  V.,  to  his  pHte 
ad  rapacity  (p.  171). 
1  See  on,  p.  587. 
youth.  84 
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with  imposts*  at  least  escaped  the  ravages  of  foreigQ 
war,  and  wefe  bo  longer  desolated  by  the  wanton  .pil- 
lage of  the  Free  Companies.  Bologna,  alone  rose  for 
her  freedom ;  trot  the .  signal  was  not  hailed  by  th, 
neighboring  cities.  The  Bentiyogli  c$me  into  power, 
bat  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  at  le^st  the  restricted 
lordship  of.  the.  Pope.  They  were  goaded  to  a  second 
insurrection  by  the  magsacpe  of  some  of  t^eir  house  bj 
the  Legate,  gild  a  second  time  upder  Eugenius  IV. 
reconciled  td  the  Church*    . 

Towards  Transalpine  Christendom  Martin  V.,  safe 
on  his  thjrofce  at  Rome,  resumed  all  the  haughty  de- 
weteor  and  language  of  farmer  Pontffis,  He  inter- 
fered m  the  -disposal  of.  the  Trfeal&y  benefices  of  Ger- 
many.  In  England  be  beard  with  indignation,  and 
endeavored  by  this  most  Tjgorous'  remonstrances  to  re- 
press, the  growing  spirit  of  independence.  The  Chiirch 
in  England' had  plunged  headlong  into, the  wars  of 
France.  If  the  Primate  Chicheley1  did  not  insti- 
gate, he  urged,  he  justified .  tj^  iniquitous  claim  of 
Henry  V.  to  th$  throne  of  Ifmnce;  fjie  lavish  sub- 
sidies of  the  Church  were  bestowed  with  unexampled 
readiness. and  generosity  for  these  bloody  campaigns. 
It  was  more  than  gratitude  to  the  House  of  Lancaster 
for  their  firm  support  of  the  Church,  and  the  statute 
for  burning  heretics ;  it  w*s  a  deliberate  diversion,  a 
successful  one,  of  the  popular  passions  to  a  foreign  war 

i  Archbishop  Chicheley  wu  ambassador  ta  Gregory  XII.  at  Sienna;  at 
Lncea  he  was  appointed  by  the  Popes  *J  way  ef  prevision,  Bishop  of  St. 
David's.  He  was  at  the  Oovaoil  of  Pie%  aad  assenting  to  the  degradation) 
of  Gregory  XIL  He  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1414.  The  Pope 
daimed  the  right  /of  provision,  bat  named  the  prelate  designated  by 
the  crown,  and  elected  by  the  Monks.  —  Life  of  Chicheley.  London, 
H89. 
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from  their  bold  and  resolute  aggressions  on  the  Church.1 
What  torrents  of  blood  could  be  too  deep,  what  amount 
of  misery  too  great  to  avert  such  danger !  But  the 
Church  in  England  had  enough  to  do  to  look  to  itself; 
it  could  not  be  equally  vigilant  or  self-sacrificing  for 
the  interests  of  the  Pope.  Henry  V.  like  his  pred- 
ecessor, and  his  Parliament,  held  the  law  in  {heir  owiji 
hands.  The  nation  fully  concurred,  or  had  rather  en- 
forced the  constitutional  opposition  to  the  Papal  power. 
The  Statute  of  Praemunire  remained  among  the  laws 
of  the  realm.  It  could  no  longer  be  over-8ut-eof 
looked  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  To  Chiche-  *"*»"*•• 
ley,  atQl  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Martin  addressed 
a  grave  missive,  reproving  in  the  harshest  terms  his 
criminal  -  remiaspess,  his  treacherous  cowardice.2  "  By 
this  execrable  statute  the  King  of  England  has  so  en- 
tirely usurped  the  spiritual  jurisdiction,  as  if  our  Sav- 
iour had  constituted  him  his  Vicar.  He  makes  laws 
for  the  Church  and  the  Order  of  the  Clergy ;  draws 
the  cognbatoce  of  ecclesiastical  causes  to  the  temporal 
courts;  makes  provision  about  clerks,  benefices,  and 
the  concerns  of!  the  hierarchy,  as  if  he  held  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  if  the  administration  of 

1  Shakspeare  in  the  first  scene  of  Henry  V.  speaks  the  language  of  the 
chronicles,  the  chronicles  the  language  of  history.  The  allusion  to  the  fa- 
ftooi  petition,  which  the  poet  makes  a  hill  (see  above,  p.  4HL  is  curious 
b then FtadiamenU^y  authority  for  thia?-r  , 

.  "Thataakfeaa^Btyftiuqed, 
Which  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  last  king's  reign 
Was  Hke  and  had  Indeed  against  «*  passed, 
Bat  that  the  soajabllng  and  unqniet  time 
Bid  push  It  out  of  fkrther  question. " 

H*nrj  T.f  Act  L8esnel. 

'Raynaldus,  sub  ann.  1426.    Collier,  B.  H.  B«  vii.  p.  613.    Henry  VI 
was  on  the  throne. 
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these  affairs  were  with  the  King,  not  with  St.  Peter. 
Besides  these  hideous  encroachments  he  has  enacted 
terrible  penalties  against  the  clergy.-  Jews  attd  Sane 
cens  are  not  treated  with  so  much  severity*  People 
of  aB  persuasions,  of  all  countries,  have  the  liberty  of 
coming  into  England ;  except  those"  wha  have  eurei 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Supreme  Bishop,  by  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  Jesus.  Those  onfy  are  banished,  ar- 
rested, imprisoned,'  stripped  df  thei*  fortunes*  P*oo» 
tors  or  notaries  changed  with  the  execution  of  the 
mandates  or  censures  of  the  Apostolic-  See*  if  they 
venture  to  set  foot  on  English  ground,  and  proceed  in 
the  fulfilment  of  their  commfssfori,  are  treated  as  the 
King's  enemies,  cast  out  of  the  King's  ^fo<*ctieirt.£2* 
posed  to  the  extremest  hardships I*  this  a  Cath- 
olic kingdom  ?  ff  any  discipline  or  Apostolic  censure 
is  urged  agaittst  this  usage  it  is  treated  as  a  capital 
offence."  The  Archbishop'  is  reminded  ttert  he  is  the 
successor  of  tne  glorious  martyt  St.  Tk&nas**  In  the 
a.d.  1427.  following  year  the  Pope  addressed  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Engjand  ;  and  in  a  second  letter  to  the  Arch- 
bishop accused  him' of  having  irreverently  and  wickedly 
declared  in  pilttic  that  the  ApostoKc  See  seftght  die 
abolition  of  that  statute  only  from  sordid  pecuniary 
motives. 

Bui  Martin  V.,  perhaps  inadvertently,  had  wounded 
c^ajoa!  the  pride  and  infringed  on  the  dignity  of  the 
tenfcfi.  ArtgKcart  Primate.  Henry  of  Beaufort,  it 
has  been  seen,  the  King's  uncle,  on  his  return  from  the 
Holy  Land,  had  done  good  service  at*  the  Council  of 
Constance  *  by  his  mediation  between  fihe  conflicting 
parties*     The  Pope  had  rewarded  him  by  creating  him 

*  Dr.  Lingard  has  inadvertently  written  Basil.  —  Hist,  of  Rngtawk  • 
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Cardinal  of  Winchester  and  Apostolic  Legate  in  Eng- 
land. This  ^qrpatioo  on  the  Legatine  power,  of  late 
held  by  Qhicheley,  and.  on.  tfre  undisputed  Primacy  of 
•the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  could,  not  be  tamely 
endured.  Chicheley  had  obtained  from  Henry  V.  a 
prohibition  to  th$  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  exercise 
Legatine  power  in  England..  The  Regency,  during 
(the  minority  cjf  He$ry  VI.,  would  not  receive  Beaufort 
with  tfee  famous  due  to  his  rank,  and  demanded  that  he 
•should  bartender  his  Bishopric  of  Wincjiester,  vacated 
iy  his  acceptance  of  the  Cardinal*^  Yhis  Qbuxch- 
man  had  been  appointed  XikptainnGrQ^cyral  of  a  crusade* 
ag&iaat  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia.  Xhe,  iniquity  of  this 
*#,  the  enjployinent  of  sueh  a  map*  in  such  a  servic? 
.(what  said  the  l^ellftrds  in  Engjahd  ?),  brought  its  Qfvsn 
tba*a*  and  punishment  Beaufort  raised  money  and 
jkroops  in  England  for  the  crusade.1  By  a  scanda* 
Jons  and  intricate  fraud  these  troops  wece  poured  into 
fiance  to  oanfeoUdata,  defend,  or  advance  the  progress 
tof  the  English  asms  under  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The 
Jjting  of  Fraflee  seat  the  bitterest  complaints  to  Pome ; 
Pope  Martin,  w^as  cojnpeUod-to  condeinn  this  act  of  the 
Cardinal  as  injnrious  tP  the  cause  <of  religion,  highly 
dishonorable  to  the  See  of  Borne;3  bqt  Henry  of  Win- 
chester did  after  all  better  service  in  Bohemia  than  al] 
the  Princes  and  Generals  of  the  Empire.  The  Eng- 
lish churchman,  tby  hiajcourage,  pnt  to  shame  the  whole 
panic-stricken  host*8  Beaufort  returned  to  plunge  into 
the  politics  of  England,  the  implacable  antagonist  of 
him  who  was  called  the  good  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
Beaufort  is  that  Cardinal  consigned — in  some  degree 

1BjnMr.  « flee  on,  page  5*8.        ;, 

*  Compare  Lingmrd,  Hist  of  England. 
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perhaps  unjustly  consigned — to  everlasting  torment 
by  a  decree,  as  far  as  the  estimation  of  mankind,  more 
powerful  than  Papal.  His  death  of  despair,  described 
by  Shakspeare,  painted,  by  Reynolds,  is  indelibly  im- 
printed on  the  mind  of  man.1 

Archbishop  Ohicheley  strove  to  maintain  a  middle 
course.  He  could  not  defy  the  Pope ;  he  knew  that 
he  coulii  not  annul  the  law  of  England.  He  urged 
on  a  Parliament  at  Westminster  the  terrors  of  a  Papal 
interdict  on  the  land.  The  Parliament  paid  no  further 
regard  to  these  terrors  than  to  petition  the  Pope  to 
restore  the  Primate  of  England  to  his  favor* 

Martin  V.  by  no  means  openly  rejected  the  yet  im- 
perious demand  fbr  information,  which  beyond  the 
Alps  had  not  relaxed  its  importunity- ;  nor  was  he  dis- 
posed altogether  to  elude  that  regular  convocation  of 
General  Councils,  at  stated  intervals,  to  which  be  had 
agreed  before  the  dissolution '  of  that  of  Constance. 
By  the  decree  of  Constance,  confirmed  by  the  Pope, 
Councils  were  to  be  held  every  five  years.  Pavia  had 
council  or  been  appointed  as  the  seat  of  the  next  meet- 
a.*.  1438.  ing.  Accordingly,  in  thfe  year  1428s  a  Coun- 
cil opened  at  Pavia,  but  it  was  attended  only  by  Italian 
Prelates.  The  Transalpines  either  were  afraid  or  un- 
willing to  trust  themselves  and  their  cause  on  Italian 
ground ;  or  perhaps  they  had  intimation  of  an  affitir, 
to  them  comparatively  of  less  interest,  but  which  the 
Pope  intended,  as  of  more  vital  importance,  at  least 

. 1  Compare  the  House  of  Lancaster.  —  The  sensible  author  conclude*  hi 
favor  of  Beaufort,  "  that  he  was  not  much  better  nor  much  worse  than  tho 
other  Romish  dignitaries  of  the  itotntb  oanttny.*  This  as  regard*  Eagu 
land  is  not  quite  fair  in  the  times  of  Wykeham  and  Hall  am.  I  cannot  in 
Chichefey  forget  the  munificent  founder  of  All  Souls,  Oxford. 

*  Wilkins,  Concilia-  —  Collier,  i.  60S. 
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fo  Papal  Christencbm,  to  supplant  the  general  Refor- 
mation— the  reunion  of  'the  Greek  with  the  Latin 
Church.  ■  The  Greek  Emperor,  pressed  by  the  Otto^ 
man  Turks  almost  to*  the  iltmpst,  was  inclined  to  buy 
tfre  ttict  -of  the  West  by  the  surrender  of  bis  religious 
freedom :  the  Pope  contemplated  with  lofty  expects 
tion  the  whole  world  reposing  under  his  supremacy. 
Martin  V.  erelong  evoked  the  Council  of  Pavia  to 
Sienna :  there  he  might  take  part  in  the  Ham*, 
proceedings,  and  urge  on  more  vigorously  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  Greeks.  At  Sienna  appeared  only  five 
German  Prelates,  from  France  six,  from  Spain  not 
one;  but  even  this  Council,  after  renewing  the  con- 
demnation of  Wycliffe,  Huss,  and  their  doctrines,  came 
to  an  unwelcome  resolution,  that  internal  Church  union 
by  reform  ought  to  take  precedence  of  external  union. 
The  suffrages  of  the  Nations  were  so  decidedly  in  favor 
of  this  decree  that  the  Pope  took  alarm  at  the  danger- 
ous spirit  of  innovation  universal  throughout  Christen- 
dom :  "  that  the  Supreme  Pontiff  should  be  called  to 
account  was  a  perilous  thing."1  Martin  seized  the 
specious  pretext  that  so  few  Prelates  could  not  pre- 
tend to  represent  the  Church,  as  an  occasion  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Council.2  It  was  prorogued  for 
seven  years,  then  to  meet  in  the  German  city  of 
Basle. 


luNoverat  ocnlatus  Pontifex  oranem  multitudinem  novitatis  cupidam 
•ms,  iniqua  in  Romano*  Pontifices  judicia  plebis,  invidos  patres,  nihil  peri- 
eulosio*  qnam  maxirai  pnesulatus  redder©  rationem.  Arte  igitur  hbub  est," 
p.  34.  —  jEne®  8ylvii  Comment  This  work  of  .Aneas  Sylvius  was  first 
published  at  Borne  by  C.  Fea,  1823.  It  is  of  great  importance;  I  owe  the 
■at  of  it  to  my  excellent  friend  the  Chevalier  Bunsen. 

i  Bull  of  Dissolution,  March  13, 1424. 
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.  Martin  V.  just  lived  to  gee^he  opening  of'  the  Count 
^>.  im.  cil  of  Bade.  An  apoplexy  parried  him  off 
suddenly,  and  left  to  his  socqettor  that  conflict  with  tbt 
Council  which  might  perhaps  hajre  been  avoided  or 
mitigated  by  the  .experience,  dexterity,  and  ctiiciliatoiy 
jnfuwerB  of  Pope  Martin. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

EFQUnjDS  IT.   THE  HUSSITE  WAIL 

J&lfKTiN  V.,  by,  the  aggrandisement  of  his  family, 
bad  not  estabUrfied  a  predominant  influence  0****** 
to  the  Conqlave  for  the  how?  of  Colottnfe,  nor  even  for 
the  Roman  clergy.  The  Cardy^als  rn^t ;  they  had  beeto 
unduly  .depressed  as  they  tbmigbt,  doubtless  kept  in 
stern  subordination,  by  Martin  V.1  Their  first  bo& 
ne»  was  to  erect  t&emselyes  into  a  standing  Gouwal, 
superior  to  the  Pope,  ao  that  without  their  advice  thef 
Pope  could  do  jiothjiftg,  They  solemnJy  pledged  them- 
selves; whoever  shfmJd  be  elected  jto  .the  Popedom,  Id 
reform  tl^e  Roman*.  Cqur^  in-  its  head  and  in  its  mem* 
berg,  with  the  Council  !of  the  Cardinals ;  not  to  remove 
jtirom  Kpme;  Jo  hojd  &  General  Coanoil  at  intervals 
according  to  the  deocee  of  Constance ;  not  to  create 
Cardinab^  or  t^  do  any  important  act  without  the  ad-i 
rice  of  the  CajxUaajls;  to  the  Cardinals  was  to  be 
assigned  One  mqiety  of  the  whole  Papal  revenue.  All 
toofc  this  oath  without  .hesitation,,  and  kept  it  as  ithe 

1  They  (five  Cardinals  well  disposed  to  the  Tenteai^0r4er^  Orsini,  Arks, 
pe  Comte,  jKouen^  No,v*ra)  dare  not  speak  one  word,  to  the  Pope  .haV  what 
he  would  willingly  hear;  for  the  Pope  has  so  repressed  the  Cardinals  that 
they  neror  speak  axoept  according  to  his^entunents,  and  while  they  speak 
tarn  red  and  pale. -- V oigt,  Stimnwn,  p.  74-  When  Marti*  fled  from 
Home  to  Ferentino  on,  account  of  the  plague,  he  would  not  1st  a  single  Oa* 
dins]  come  near  him. 
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Cardinals  were  wont  to  keep  such  oaths.1  They  then 
proceeded  to  the  election.  The  contest  lay  between 
a  Spaniard  and  a  French  Prelate.  Neither  would 
make  concessions.  Both  parties  threw  away  their 
suffrages  on  one  whom  none  of  the  College  desired 
or  expected  to  succeed :  thqir  concurrent  votes  fell  by 
chance  on  the  Cardinal  of  Vienna.2  Gabriel  Condol- 
mieri,  Cardinal  of  Sienna,  ww*  the  nephew,;  on  a  sister's 
BUrah8,  side,  of  the  abdicated  Gregory  XII. :  he  took 
yqj^iMiY.  the  name  of  £ugenius  IV.a  -Bred  a  monk 
of  die  rigid  Gceiestme  Ottlfcr,  Eugentus  had  the  nar- 
row virtues  of  a  monk,  austere  morals,  rigorous  dis- 
charge of  the  offices  of  devotion.  •  He  had  likewise 
the  hardness,  eteifeuffickncy,  stubbornness  of  a  monk 
His  sudden  elevation  gavfe  him  overweening  confi- 
dence in  his  own  judgment:  he  implicitly  believed  in 
his'  own  supremacy,  and  that  he  was  invested  by  that 
supremacy  in  wisdom  to  maintain  it.  This  was  to  him 
hfe  one  greirt  duty,  one  paramount  virtue.  He  was 
not  averse  to  the  reformation  of1  the  Church;  he 
would  willingly  have  submitted  the  whole  clergy  to 
the  same  austere  dfeciplifte  to  which  ha  had  subdued 
his  own  person \  but  it  tnust  be  reformation  issuing 
from  himself,  granted  by  hiinself,  regulated  by  himself; 
nor  would  he  make  feny  concession  which  would  de- 
tract from  the  Papal  power,  hardly  from  tfoe  Papal 
wealth.     To  this  all  considerations  of  potiey,  honwn- 

-  t  Haymrld.  rab  ann.  14*1. 

:  *  Andreas  Bi  1W os,  Hist,  "Medfofan.  Stomondi  has  represented  Eogenrd 
IT.  as  the  most  insignificant  of  all  the  Cardinals.  Tet  he  had  filled  office* 
tf  Wgh  trust.    He  had  been  Legate  in  Romagna.  —  Platina,  in  Vita. 

•  The  ambassador  of  the  Teutonic  Order  deplores  Che  parsimony  of  the 
Owfter,  which  will  not  enable  him  to  vie  in  his  gifts  with  other  sovereigns. 
*  The  Venetians  are  used  to  gifts."  —  p.  110. 
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ity,  fidelity  to  engagements,  must  be  suboidinate.  He 
had  the  singular  praise  that  he  religiously  observed  all 
compacts,  except  those  which  it  was  for  the  advantage 
of  his  See  to  violate.1  In  policy,  indeed,  Eugenius  IV. 
was  a  Venetian.  He  broke  up  at  once  the  alliance 
maintained  so  successfully,  as  regarded  the  peace  of 
Rome  and  the  Roman  territory,  with  the  Visconti  and 
Milan,  and  joined  Florence  and  Venice  with  all  his 
power.  To  war  against  his  own  refractory  subjects, 
or  against  the  enemies  of  Ms  allies  in  Italy,  Eugenius 
IV.  had  no  scrupulous  aversion.  His  panegyrist  ac- 
knowledges Ms  love  of  war  ;2  but  it  was  above  all  war 
against  heretics,  an  exterminating  war,  war  vrhich  ad- 
mitted of  no  treaty.  Agaitist  heretics  k  tf  as  region  to 
annul,  infringe,  tread  under  foot  any  compact ;  against 
them  cruelty  was  mercy,  perfidy  justice.  Yet  there 
were  those  who,  to  their  admiration  of  the  beauty  of 
the  person  of  Eugenius,  added  that  of  his  virtue  and 
his  equanimity.8 

Eugenhis  began  his  Pontificate  with  an  act  of  rwo1- 
lute  violence,  perhaps  unavoidable,  but  which  p|„,taotBof 
ungraciously  exposed  the  one  great  vice  0faoi,nl,,>*Y* 
his  predecessor,  and  ended  in  the  most  offensive  con- 
demnation of  his  memory.  The  vast  wealth  accumu- 
lated by  Martin  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Colonnas,  the 
Cardinal  Prospero,  Antonio  Prince  of  Salerno,  Edward 
Count  of  Celano.  The  Pope  demanded  ftie  surrender 
of  these  treasures,  the  inalienable  inheritance  of  the 

l  **  Conatans  praterea  in  pactis  servandis  est  habitus,  nisi  quid  pollicitna 
ftueset  quod  revocare  quara  perficere  satius  esset"  —  Platina. 

*  M  Bella  autem  ita  amavit,  quod  miram  in  Pontffice  ▼Webt^r*."  —  Vit 
Vigen.  ftpad  Muratori,  S.  R.  I. 

•Antoninus  of  Florence;  see  also  <£n*as  Sylvius,  Eoropa,  i.  48.  Corns 
tare  Weiasenberg,  ii.  p.  280.  J 
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See.  He  stood  in  need  of  them,  for  all  Rom&gna  waf 
in  revolt ;  Perugia  bad  driven  out  the  Legate ;  Vkeibo, 
Civita  Casteliana,  Spoleto,  Narni,  Todi,  were  in  anas. 

Ti^Colonnwreifasedtodk^^  TOiyf 

fortified  their  castle? ;  they  proclaimed  -the  Pope  only  a 
Servile  instrument  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies  tta  Or- 
£fcp;  they  broke  with  armed  bands  into  tjbe  fieA  held 
by  the  Oj^ini,  and  laid  all  yrs&tei  hut  JJonfce  w^s  still 
jfx  that  st*te.of  loyal  excitement  which  .always  followed 
for  a  abort  tiinf  the.  ejection  of  a  new  Pope,  The  low 
and  reverence  pf  Popp  Martin  weije  buried  with  hW 
in  life  grave ;  it  jadbqre4  not.  to  his  Jwuqe*  Tft*e  Pope 
had  power  enough  *t  hi?  command  tp  seize  all  the  Co- 
Jennas  in  Rome*  His  vengeance  was  unscrupulous :  he 
jbortprpd  Otho>  the  treasure  of  Pope*  Martin,  an  age4 
4ns£»  til]  he  expired ;  two  hundred  Reagan  citizens  per- 
ished on  the  scagbld;1  the  palftce  of  Martin  V.  was 
j?a?ed  M>  tho-  ground  $  his  firms  e$acedr  from  all  public 
monuments.  Florence  and  Venice,  4he  new  Pope's 
j*ew  allies,  sent  m&.  The  Prince  of  Salerno  was  at- 
B^pt.22,1481.  lacked  ton  all  (sides ;  his  garrisons  were  igW- 
miniously  driyen  from  the. forts  which  ha  h^d  sewed ^ 
J^e  was  compelled  to  humiliating  submission ;  all  tba* 
jjem^ed  of  the  .treasures  of  Pope  Martin,  75,000 
golden  Sarins,  were  surrendered  to  the  Pope.3  These 
ivigwqqs  measures  secured  to  Gugeiqua  the  peaqeabb 
•pgeqeqspQn  of  Ropne  for  two  ye^rs,  the  last  of  which 
.witnessed  .the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Sigjsmupd. 
This  first  success  was  followed  by  the  subjugation  of 

.   *  Monfori,  Ann,  d'  Italia,  sojb  ana.  ,1401 ;  Vita  $ugeoH  ,Pap«,  S.  JR.  I.  it. 
1 In  the  Stimmen  aus  Bom,  Eugenius  is  fevarably  QQatrajted  with  M#»- 
UaV.    Qn  the  occasion  of  a  favorable  6>oree,  the  Am^ataador  .write,  "I 
mutt  have  paid  Pope  Martin  1000  ducats  more  lor  tjus."  —  p.  114. 
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th*  Romfefr  States.  City  after  city  yielded  to  the  com- 
bined troops  of  the  Free  Companies  m  the  pay  of  thb 
Pop*,  of  Florence  arid  of  Venice,  until  the  implacable 
ami  inexhaustible  intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Milan-  raised 
again  tb*  banner  ef  revolt.  These  triumphs  at  Rome 
were  not  likely  to  disenchant  Pope  Sugenius  from  hfe 
Ml  ftfth  in  himself  and  in  his  Pontifical  power.  So 
plunged  he  at  once  into  that  long  irreconcilable  content 
with  Transalpine  Christendom,  from  whieh  however  he 
Might  seem  to  emerge  conqueror,  tod  to  bear  doyn  aft 
reostanoe  by  stat&otti  resolution,'  his  victory  was  dearfy 
won,  though  its  results  ma^ht  wait  almost  another  cert- 
tery  to  come  to  maturity.. 

Now  tor  the  &st  time  a  Council  beyond  the  Alps, 
Ant  of  Basle,  stood  Up  boMly  on  democratic  principled, 
first  against  the  Pope  alone,  afterwards  against  the  Pope 
with  a  rival  Council  At  length  the  Transalpine 
Council  set  ilp  its.  own  'Pope,-  tod  two  Popes  at  the 
bead  of  two  General  Comrcils  distracted'  the  worship 
and  divided  tfae  obedience  of  Christendom. 

The  Hussite  wai*  had  already  ahnost  Sited  the  whole 
period  $f  ftWre  thin  thirteen  years-,- from  the  A#1>.  i^gL 
Ck*6  of  tfe*  Otund!  of  Constance  to  the  opei-H  *»■ 
tog  of  the  Council  of  Basle.  II  lasted  &irmg  alt  the 
Pontificate  of  if  atftirt  V.<wfco  contemplated  it  far  alee£ 
if  with  horror  and  dismay,  if  isi  to  be  hop*d,  riot  with- 
out some  aMnnikeration,  though  he  migM  think  it  hfo 
duty  to  stimulate  ft  and  keep  it  alive  with  all  his  au^. 
thorrty.  Safe  m  St^tie,  he  heard  but  from  a  distance 
the  thundering  roll  of  Ziska's  chariots,  the  shrieks  of 
cities  stofmed,  the  wail  of  armies  mowed*  down  by  t!he 
icythe.  The  war  was  still  raging  on  at  the  accession 
at  Eugenius,  and  at  the  meeting  of -the  Council  of 
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Basle.1;  They  were  years  of  terrible  and  fatal  glory  in 
the  history  of  Bohemia,  of  achievements  marvellous  as 
to  valor,  military  skill,  patriotism,  and  the  passion  for 
civil  and  religious  freedom ;  to  the  Empire,  to  the  Teu- 
tonic nation,  beyond  all  precedent  disastrous  and  igno- 
minious. Had  Bohemia  possessed  a  race  of  .native 
Sovereigns ;  were  it  not  in  th$  nature  of  profound  re- 
ligious fanaticism  to  awaken  differences  irreconcilable 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances ;  could  Bohemia 
have  consolidated  her. own  strength  within  herself,  and 
pot  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  Empire,  she  might 
have  been  the  first  nation  which  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Pope  and  of  the  hierarchy,  the  centre  of  Slavonian 
independence.  But  that  Sqlavonian  Reformation  might 
perhaps  have  retarded,  from  the ,  hostility  of  the  tw# 
xaces,  imbittered  by  the  long  contest,  the  later,  more 
«ucqessful,  more  irrevocable  Teutonic  emancipation. 

Of  all  wars  none  was  so  horribly,  remorselessly,  os- 
tentatiously cruel  as  this — a  war  of  races,  of  languages, 
and  of  religion.  It  was  a  strife  of  revenge,  of  reprisal* 
of  extermination  considered  to  be  the  holiest  of  duties. 
On  one  sidp  no  faith  was  to  be  kept,  no  mercy  shown 
to  heretics:  to  cut  off  the  spreading  plague  by  any 
means  was  paramount  tto  all  principles  of  law  or  Goe- 
peL  On  the  other,  vengeance,  was  to  be  wreaked  on 
th$  enepiies  of  God's  people,  and  therefore  the  ene- 
mies of  Qod;  to  .root  out  idolatry  was  the  mission  of 
the  Bohemians.;  mortal  sin  was  to  be  qut  off  with  the 
righteous  sword;  and  the  whole  priesthood*  all  monks, 


iGempare  iff  Palaoky  (Geechichte.  BftunoM),  reference*. t*  the  MS.  Hbr 
toriee  of  John  of  Ragusa  and  John  of  Segovia,  lii.  p.  518,  ,  Also  in  Mar 
tone  and  Durand,  viii.  48,  the  Articles  placarded  in  Rome  demanding  the 
Oouw)V«»  the  onljr  means  of  potting  an  end  to  the  Hussite  war. 
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friars,  nuns,  were  so  utterly  depraved,  according  tq 
their  sweeping  condemnation,  that  it  was  only  to  fulfil 
the  Divine  commandment  to  extirpate  the  ir-  Atwe|tjof  : 
reclaimable  Order,  These  terrible  theories  ***•  w*r* 
were  relentlessly  carried  into  more  terrible  practice* 
Euttenberg,  the  second  city  in  the  realm,  the  riyaloU 
Prague,  Catholic  and.  German  as  Prague  was  Hussite 
and.  Bohemian,  burned,  beheaded,  hanged  .all  Mrhtf 
would  not  retract  their  opinions.  They  bought  th<$ 
prisoners  taken  in  war  for  a  few  groschens  a  head  (five 
times  as  much  for  a  preacher  as  for  a,  common  man), 
and  executed  them  without  trial,  without  mercy.  They 
are  charged  with  having  put  to  death  sixteen  hundred 
men.*  The  Hussites,  wherever  they  eOuld,  perpetrated 
horrible  reprisals;  foir  so  many  of  their  brethren  as 
were  burned,  they  hanged  as  many  monks  or  friars,3 
The  names  assigned  to  their  fortresses,  and  assumed  by 
the  more  fanatic  Hussites,  Taborites,  Hore bites — show 
from. which  part  Of  the  Bible  they  drew  their  prevail- 
ing principles^  Some  of  the: preachers  proclaimed  the 
approaching  end  of  the  wteld.  Christ  was  already 
coming,  already  Come.  The  enemies  of  truth  were  to 
be  exterminated;  the  good  alone  preserved,  and  put 
in  the  five  jaithfol  cities.8  Bohemia  iboasted*  beyond 
all  kingdoms  of  Europe,  of  her  magnificent  religious 
buildings,  not  in  her  cities  alone,  but  in  her  villages 
Fanaticism,  maddened  by  persecution  and  by  its  owft 
blind  fury,  warred  on  all  that  was  splendid.  The  sky- 
aspiring  churches,  of  vast  length  and  width,  on  theii 

i  P»Uckj,  iii.  74-6.  , 

f  For  the  atrocity  of  the  war,  see  the  revolting  account  of  the  takiaf 
•f  Prachalio  by  Zfeka,  Palacky,  p.  171. 
*  Palacky,  irosa  Bresowa. 
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pfllars  and  arching  vatalts1  of  stone,  the  staldy  altars* 
whei-e  the  relict  of  the  saints  were  enshrined  in  gold 
and  silver,  the  embroidered  vestments  inkid  with  prcn 
cious  stones,  the  gorgeous  vessels,  the' rich  painted  win* 
daws— all  was  demolished — all  was  ruin,  havoc,  deeo* 
latioftk*  "   '       • 

The  execution  of  John  Has*  and  Jerome  of  Prague 
had  aroused  &  general  access  of  national  as  well  as  re- 
ligious indignation.  Bat  sbr  long  At  King  Wenzel  lived 
the  Bohemian  insurrection  had  not  attained  its  height 
For  Wetrael  was  a  Bohemian  in  heart,  as  a  Bohemian 
beloved  by  the  people,  and  supposed,  though  he  out* 
wttrdly  supported  the  old  religion,  not  to  be  unfavorable 
DMtb  or  to,  at  least  he  had  taken  no  decided  or  violent 
a^"%  i*ifc  pftrt  against  -the  new  doctrines.  But  on  die 
death  of  Weazel,  the  hereditary  claim  of  Sigismirod  te 
Aooewioaof  *he  *h«me  of  Bohemia  w  undoubted — of 
«***»»*•  Sigismnnd  who  had  allowed  his  safe-wmdnftt 
to  be  violated,  and  so  was  guilty  of  the  death  of  tbs 
martyrs,  **en  if  he  had-  takien  no  more  active  share  in 
the  murder.  The  act  -had  been  a  brfeaeh  of  ftuth,  an 
outrage  to  the  Behemian  nation.  Stgisinund  attempted 
to  awe;  the  reluctant  kingdom  to  obedience*  'At  Bres* 
ku  he  revenged  an  insurrection  with  such  terrible  s&» 

!T%OiwritWiEto«a«8^vitrt,^V)b4dtfeitW  {Bohemias  u2fol)oJ&a*i 
jegnoni  rttate  noetri  in  tot*,  Europjl  tarn  flf^ueortibtta,,  Umangmtu,  tarn 
ornatis  templis  ditatum  fuisse  quam  Bohemicum  reof.  Tempta  in  caelum 
erecta,  longitudine  atqtteamplhtanlie  taihrfcilf  fofnWbtnr  iegtbbanior  lap?- 
deias  ftltftria  ft  anfelifct  poajta,  *m*o  &i  v&ifr  fqpo  94*&brum  Mi$o/ii# 
tegebantur  onusta;  sacerdotum  vestes  margaritia  text»;  ornatua  omnia 
dives,  pretiosissima  supellex,  fenestra  alt®  atque  amplissims  vitro  et  ad- 
mirabili  opera  lucem  prebebant.  Neque  h©c  tantum-  W  oppidte  afcrae  vr> 
Mbeft'sSif  In  riuls  qooqtie  admffari  fiCGbat"  -*-  Hftfct  Botiemfc*,  <n  8S.  Bohe- 
mia bears  sad  witness  to  this  revolution.  Bxoept  the  8t  Johto-  Kepomak 
on  the  Hradshin,  all  her  churches  are  of  the  late*  Jesuit  style* 
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verity,  that  Prague  might  stand  aghast  at  the  peril  of 
resisting,  or  of  receiving  such  a  master.  He  burned 
withput  scruple  all  the  heretical  teachers  that  fell  into 
his  hands.  John  Kincha,  a  member  at  the  Town 
Council  at  Prague,  was  dragged  at  horses'  tails,  and, 
after  all  this  savage  usage,  died  ou  the  scaffold  with  the 
recklessness  of  a  martyr.  Two  days  after mnhX7 
this,  the  Pope's  Legate,  Ferdinand  of  Lucca, 14ao* 
published  the  Bull  for  the  Crusade. 

Bohemia,  following  the  example  of  Prague,  rose  at 
once  and  repudiated  the  sovereignty, of  Sigis-  Them, 
mund.  She  had  no  native  Prince  to  fight  her,  battles. 
Hussinetz,  who  secretly  aimed  at  the  thrpne,  perhaps 
fortunately  for  his  country,  died  at  an  early  period* 
Somewhat  later  the  crown  was  accepted  and  worn  by  a 
Lithuanian  Prince,  Sigismund  Korybert,  finally  deposed 
sad  expelled  the.  land  by  the  common  consent  of  the 
nation.1  But  the  armies  of  Bohemia  needed  no  royal 
leaders.  We  must  pass  with  rapidity,  we  cannot  al- 
together avert  our  eyes  from  those  terrible  but  no- 
ble scenes,  the  victories  of  Ziska  and  Procopius.  Thp 
first  crusade  ended'  with  the  disgraceful  defeat,  with 
the  shameful  flight  of  the  Emperor  from  the  walls 
of  Prague,3   and    the   disastrous    battle,  of  BauiAof 


Wyachebrad.8  The  second  campaign  saw  the  not.i,  mbo; 

«  Asehbach,  ffi.  47;  «am$are  his  authorities  with  P.alacky,  ill.  ft.  Tfce 
caap  broke  up  July  80.  Sigismund  had  gone  through  the  idle  ceremony 
if  coronation. 

•The  spirited  poem  in  Palacky  taunts  Sigismund  with  personal  toward 
ks:  — 

•*  Wle  dn  Hm  Tor  Hiraden  lief  «r, 
Hatte  Tlttgel  er  beMssen. 
War  forwahr  er  fortgeflogen ; 
Soleh  ein  topfrM  Herta.batt*  er, 
Herr  ron  rieben  KHnigroichen."  —  p.  168. 
▼OL.  vii  35 
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German  army  break  op  in  panie  flight  from  Saaz,  wift 
of  8ms,  ^e  now  renowned  and  irresistible  Ziska  in  the 
i**^***1;  rear,  bearing  down  whole  squadrons,  and  re* 
venging  the  unspeakable  barbarities  inflicted  on  his 
countrymen.  The  third  year  Sigismund  advanced  into 
Moravia  at  the  head  of  the  Hungarian  forces ;  they  too 
fled  at  once  at  the  approach  of  Ziska  with  his  wild  war* 
or  DratMh-  chariots ;  they  were  overtaken  at  Deutsch- 
j«a.'i42s  brod,  and  massacred  rather  than  routed  by  the 
remorseless  conqueror.  Bohemia  seemed  to  be  severed, 
j»n.  1423.  and  forever,  from  Latin  unity*  Conrad,  the 
Archbishop  ,of  Prague,  accepted,  to  the  utter  aston* 
Ishment  and  dismay  of  the  Church,  the  four  articles 
of  Prague.1 

Internal  fends  were  sure  to  break  out  immediately 
Apttckiof  that  the  enemy  was  beyond  the  borders  of 
***#»-  Bohemia.  The  wealthy  burghers  of  Prague 
(the  nobles  had  entered  the  strife  with  reluctance) 
would  have  accepted  a  moderate  share  of  religious  in- 
dependence. The  four  articles  of  Prague  stipulated* 
I.  For  freedom  of  teaching  by  their  Own  ministers 
throughout  the  realm.  II.  Communion  in  both  kinds* 
III.  That  the  clergy  should  not  hold  estates,  ttof  min- 
gle in  secukr  af&ifs.  IV.  The  punishment  of  deadly 
sins  by  the  magistrates,  with  the  suppression  of  indi- 
gences for  money.  Whoever  should  compel  them  to 
abandon  either  of  these  articles  they  declared  to  be  a 
most  cruel  tyrant,  an  Antichrist.*  They  were  called 
the  Utraquists,  as  in*i*ting  on  Ike  Enaharist  in  both 
elements.     Ziska8  and  the  Taborites  had  wilder  and 

1  Palacky,  page  218. 

•  See  Articles.  —Palacky,  190. 

•  Laurent.  Btov.  p.  170.    The  character  of  Zttca  in  Palacky  (p.  JN» 
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loftier  views:  tho  national  independence,  far  harsher 
measures  to  the  clergy.  There  were  among  them,  mil- 
lenarians,  communists.  They  swept  away  every  ves* 
tige  of  traditional  religion ;  everything  but  the  barest, 
most  unadorned  worship.  But  to  the  old  creed  they  still 
adhered  with  stern  fidelity.  Martinet  Hauska  and  his 
follower*  were  burned  by  both  parties  for  denying 
Tmnsubstantiation,  or  the  real  presence.1  But  neither 
these  divisions  nor  the  death  of  Ziska  by  the  plague, 
weakened  the  indomitable  resistance  of  the  Oct.  12,  im* 
Bohemian  to  their  foreign  foes.  No  sooner  had  the 
crusading  army  again  crossed  the  borders,  than  the  na- 
tk*  waa  ©ne$  the  din  of  polemic  strife  was  silent* 
The  federate  parly  followed  the  Taborite?  to  the  field 
under  their  new  general,  almost  the  equal  of  Ziska  in 
military  skill.  The  blind  Procopius,  the  shaven  Pro- 
toping  bad  been  a  priest ; 8  under  him  the  Procopius. 
old  Taborites,  and  the  Orphans,  the  followers  of  Ziska, 
their  lost  lather,  as  well  as  his  own  peculiar  religious, 
and  political  faction,  met  together  in  fierce,  unconflict- 
iag  unity.  Under  him  the  third  crusade,  Bants  of 
which  had  lingered  on  for  two  or  three  years,  June  10,1425, 
was  discomfited  in  the  final  battle  of  Aussitz.  Sp  total 
was  the  rout,  that  the  Germans,  not  without  cause> 
drsaded  the  irruption  of  these  formidable  conquerors 

&c)  is  Just  and  striking.  He  was  as  stem  a  bjgot  for  Christian  virtue  at 
his  enemies  for  their  Christian  creed  or  discipline. 

i?altckjr,a88. 

1  Palacky  writes  of  Procopius:  —  "  Wenn  er  Ziska  in  kriegerischer  Geni- 
alitat  nicht  glick,  ihm  doch  an  Geist  and  politischen  Umbh'ck  fibertraf." 

-P.4S& 

*  Procopius  solemnly  declared  before  the  Council  of  Basle  that  he  had 
■erer  shed  a  drop  of  blood  with  his  own  hand.  Ue  had  commanded  in 
Bany  battles:  but  Bohemia  had  been  compelled  to  war,  by  the  Pope  and 
the  Cardinals:  to  $wn  belonged  ail  the  guilt 
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into  their  own  territories.  Erfurt,  Jena,  Halle,  even 
Magdeburg,  already  saw  the  fierce  Procopius,  and 
heard  the  rattlings  of  his  wagons  under  their  walk.1 

Shame,  indignation,  terror,  prudence,  demanded  a 
better  organized,  better  disciplined  army,  than  those 
which  had  been  hastily  raised  in  different  parts  of 
Germany.  The  banner  of  the  Empire  was  unfurled. 
From  the  Danube  and  its  Hungarian  shores  up  to  the 
Black  Forest — from  the  Alps  to  tlie  border  of  Flan- 
ders, contingents  were  required;  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual powers,  nobles  and  bishops,  knights  and  burghers, 
crowded  to  the  Imperial  standard ;  200,000  men  were 
in  arms.*  A  new  Order  was  instituted ;  the  banner 
bore  the  Virgin  and  the  Infant  Saviour.*  All  this 
magnificent  preparation  ended  in  almost  incredible 
jniy  is  and  disgrace.  The  three  divisions  of  the  vast 
<fayfW  "*  army,  or  rather  the  three  armies,  fled  without 
Aw.i,Tw.  striking  a  blow,  abandoning  all  their  treas- 
ures, munitions,  carriages,  cannon.  Henry  of  Win- 
chester alone,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  English 
crusaders,  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  arrest  the  utter 
rout. 

The  Crusades  against  the  Hussites  had  made  the 
Hussites  what  the  Saracens  had  long  been  to  the 
Christian  world,  and  they  became  as  Saracens  to  the 
whole  of  Germany.  They  would  no  longer  wait  to 
Bohemian  be  assailed.  They  assembled  on  the  White 
owrmiSj.  Mountain  near  Prague,  50,000  foot,  20,000 
horse,  with  their  impregnable  wagons  which  they  built 
up  as  a  fortress  at  a  few  hours'  warning,  a  garrisoned 

1  Palacky,  p.  414. 

*  Herman  Corner,  p.  1278. 

•  Raynald.  sub  aim.  1437.    Palacky,  p.  489. 
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citadel  in  the  enemy's  land.  On  every  side  they  broke 
out  unresisted,  except  by  the  stronger  cities.  Austria, 
even  as  far  as  Hungary,  Lausitz,  Saxony,  were  a  wasteu 
Leipsic  escaped  only  through  her  fortifications.  Co- 
bourg  and  Bayreuth  were  in  flames.  Nuremberg, 
Bamberg,  closed  their  gates  in  terror.  The  Marquis 
of  Brandenburg,  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  bought  their 
retreat  at  great  cost.  Everywhere  revenge,  religious 
hatred,  fierce  fanaticism,  marked  their  way  with  un- 
speakable horrors.  They  thought  it  but  compliance 
with  the  Divine  command  to  dispeople  the  lands  of 
the  Philistines,  the  Edomites,  and  the  Moabites. 

Sigismund  at  length  attempted  milder  measures ; 
pacific  negotiations  began,  but  the  religious  Negotiation!, 
question  could  not  be  reconciled.  The  Emperor  de- 
manded the  unqualified  submission  of  the  Bohemians 
to  the  decrees  of  a  General  Council,  to  which  they 
were  to  be  admitted  in  perfect  freedom.  The  Tabop- 
ites,  who  might  well  mistrust,  would  contract  no  such 
obligations.  The  Orphans,  Ziska's  section  of  the  milder 
party,  promulgated  the  new  doctrine,  that  a  free  people 
needed  no  king. 

Nothing  remained  but  a  fifth  crusade.  An  army 
of  100,000  men  crossed  the  Bohemian  fron-  Prom  Aug.  1 

to  14. 

tier.  In  the  battle  of  Taass  the  Bohemians  Battle  of 
won  a  victory  no  less  signal  and  complete  u,  hsi."* 
than  on  former  fields.  Again  the  Pope's  Legate,  the 
Cardinal  Julian  Caesarini,  alone  conducted  himself 
with  courage ;  he  was  at  last  constrained  to  fly ;  he 
hardly  escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a  common  soldier, 
and  left  behind  him  the  Papal  Bull  for  the  crusade, 
his  cardinal's   hat,   and   his   pontifical   robes.     These 
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trophies  remained  in  the  churdi  of  T&ass  for  two 
centuries ;  the  banners  were  hung  in  the  Tron  Ohutth 
in  Prague.1 

*  Time  it  a  fair  general  view  of  these  win  in  Aedhbaeh,  Kaiter  £*> 
mund,  Toi.  ill. ;  but  the  more  full,  careftil  and  accurate  one  from  MS.  m 
wefl  m  printed  authorities  in  Palacky,  Geechichte  von  Bolutiea. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

COUNCIL  09  BA8LB. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Hussite  or  Bohemian 
a*  the  opening  of  the  Council  of  Bade  under  John  of 
Polcmar  aad  John  of  Bagusa,  delegate*  of  the  Car- 
dinal Julian  Ctosarini.  On  July  23  the  Council  held 
ite  first  aittiag ;  in  the  beginning  of  August  a*.  Hit 
vm  fought  the  crowning  victory  of  ProQOpios,  the  bat- 
tle of  Teas*.  Bohemia  might  seem  lost  forever  to 
King  fitgtorpnari,  to  the  Pope,  to  Latin  Christianity. 
The  CardiMl  himself  had  witnessed  the  Talor,  with 
difficulty  had  fled  oat  of  the  hands,  of  the  unconquer- 
able Taboritee,  The  intelligence  of  the  defeat  struck 
the  Council  with  the  utmost  consternation ;  the  Fathers 
began  to  take  even  more  serious  views  of  the  absolute 
and  inevitable  necessity  of  reformation  in  the  Church.1 

Sngenius  IV.  was  obstinately  ignorant,  imperfectly 
informed,  or  contemptuously  regardless  of  the  state  of 
afiairs  beyond  the  Alps.  The  calamities  which  Ger- 
many had  suffered  in  thia  internecine  war  for  nearly 
fourteen  years  were  beneath  the  consideration  of  a 
Pontiff  whose  one  principle  was  no  peace  with  heretics. 

1  w  Qjribt*  Myitis,  oraaibu*  pflftfritk,  ooiifteaitti  omtm  patm  4«  oo»- 
cfllo  •  .  .  receMerunt,  multa  in  tnimo  ruminant©*,  et  nihilominua  fortio* 
•eeean  td  reformjiionem  Ecdesbo."  —  John  de  Ragtttio,  MS.  quoted  bv 
Paluky,  iii  3, 6. 
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Eugenius  had  no  intention  to  venture  his  sacred  person 
beyond  the  Alps ;  but  a  Council  not  under  his  own 
immediate  control  was  a  dangerous  experiment,  which 
he  would  if  possible  avert.  Of  all  things  he  was  at 
frighted  by  the  manifest  determination  to  enter  into 
peaceful  negotiations  with  the  Hussites,  with  whom  he 
had  already  declared  all  treaties  null  and  void,  with 
whom  no  treaties,  on  any  account,  ought  to  be  re- 
spected, with  whom  to  negotiate  was  to  suffer  a  rehear- 
ing of  questions  already  decided  at  Coristance'and  at 
Sienna,  and  to  admit  the  possibility  that  such  heretics 
might  have  a  good  cause.  A  treaty  with  heretics  (ac- 
cording to  the  language  of  the  Pope's  Bull)  confirmed, 
as  it  was  said  to  have  been,  with  mutual  oaths,  was  an 
insult  to  God,  a  blasphemy  against  the  Pope's  author- 
ity. Without  faith  salvation  was  impossible.  The 
Pope  therefore  abrogated  all  such  treaties,  should  they 
exist,  in  all  their  articles ;  he  absolved  from  their  oaths 
princes,  prelates,  knights,  soldiers,  magistrates  of  cities; 
he  commanded  them,  notwithstanding  any  such  treaty* 
to  rise  in  a  mass,  and  besiege,  slay,  exterminate  her- 
etics, so  that  their  heresy  might  perish  forever.1 

Without  delay,  without  consideration,  almost  with- 
out consultation  with  the  Cardinals,  Eugenius  issued 
his  Decree,  commanding  the  dissolution  of  the  Council 
of  Basle  and  the  assembly  of  another  after  two  years 
at  Bologna*  The  reasons  which  he  deigned  to  allege 
were  that  as  yet  but  few  prelates  had  appeared  at 
Basle ;  that  the  roads  to  Basle  were  insecure  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  between  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Austria  ;  above  all,  the  greater  convenience  of  the  am- 
bassadors from  Constantinople.     The  Byzantine  Eo- 

*  Ravnald.  p.  88,  snb  ann.  1431. 
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pire,  in  its  growing  agony  of  dread  at  the  approach  of 
the  Turks,  had  made  still  more  urgent  overtures  to 
purchase  aid  from  the  West  by  the  submission  of  the 
Greek  Church  to  the  Pope  and  to  Latin  Christianity. 

The  Legate,  Julian  Caesarini,  at  first  so  far  respected 
the  decree  of  the  Pope  that  he  declined  to  take  his  seat 
as  President  of  the  Council.  But  CaBsarini  was  a  wise 
and  experienced  man,  he  knew  well  the  state  of  Ger- 
many. Even  before  the  arrival  of  the  final  Papal 
mandate  for  the  dissolution,  he  had  addressed  a  remon- 
strance, remarkable  for  its  firmness,  vigor,  dignity; 
above  all,  for  its  weighty  and  authoritative  statement 
of  the  sound  and  just  policy  of  maintaining  the  Coun- 
cil. "  Germany  is  ready  for  another  campaign  in  Bo- 
hemia; they  only  await  aid  and  money  from  Rome; 
I  thought  you  would  have  sold  your  crosses  and  chal- 
ices for  such  an  object.  I  wait  five  months ;  instead 
of  succor  I  receive  an  order  to  dissolve  the  Council, 
which  is  the  only  hope  of  union  and  success."  Caesa- 
rini's  personal  remonstrances  to  the  Pope  lest  he  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  reform  of  the  clergy  are  most 
solemn  and  earnest  — u  he  will  be  suspected  of  the 
grossest  hypocrisy  as  to  his  own  virtue."  In  his  an- 
swer to  the  Bull,1  the  Cardinal  Legate  almost  Deo.is,i4«i» 
scornfully  disposes  of  the  reasons  of  the  Pope  for  the 
prorogation  of  the  Council.  w  There  were  few  Bishops 
at  the  first  session,  now  they  are  gathering  from  all 
quarters.  The  Emperor  has  declared  the  Council  un- 
der his  protection  ;  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Aus- 
tria have  suspended  their  feud,  and  grant  safe-conduct 
to  the  Holy  Fathers.     The  peace  of  Germany  is  not  to 

1  These  two  letters  are  in  the  Works  of  Jfaeas  Sylvius,  at  the  dostf  of 
his  Hist.  Concil.  Basil 
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be  sacrificed  for  the  old  song,  which  has  rung  in  the 
ears  of  Western  Europe  for  three  centuries  and  ended 
in  nothing,  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches.  The  Bohemians  have  been  deliberately, 
formally  invited  to  the  Council j  arms  have  been  tried 
in  vain $  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be 
restored  to  the  Church.  What  will  the  heretics  say 
if  the  Council  be  dissolved  ?  Will  they  net,  in  their 
insulting  and  warrantable  pride,  proclaim  that  the 
Church  dares  not  confront  them  ?  Will  it  not  be  held 
a  confession  of  weakness  ?  '  Behold,  their  armies  have 
fled  (how  often !)  from  before  our  fece»  and  now  the 
Catholic  Church  flies  qgain  before  us*'  Such  will  be 
their  boast,  They  are  unconquerable  in  contrpvewy 
ias  in  war;  the  hand  of  God  is  with  them :  they  hold 
jfce  truth,  we  falsehood. 

•*  What  will  the  world  say  ?  Council  Mter  Council 
$n4  no  reformation  I  The  incorrigible  clergy,  will  sub- 
mit to  no  amendment  The  whole  laity  will  fell  upon 
us  like  the  Hussites.1  Terrible  rumors  are  abroad* 
Men's  minds  are  in  travail ;  they  are  ready  to  vomit 
forth  their  deadly  venonpi :  they  will  think  it  a  sacrifice 
to  God  if  they  shall  murder  or  despoil  the  clergy*  The 
priesthood  will  become  odious  to  God  and  man ;  the 
slight  reverence  which  now  remains  will  die  away. 
Already  Magdeburg  baa  expelled  her  archbishop  and 
clergy*  and  is  preparing  wagons  to  wage  war  like  the 
Hussites ;  it  is  f umored  tliat  they  have  sent  for  a 
Bohemian  general.  It  is  greatjy  to  be  feared  that 
Magdeburg  is  the  head  of  a  league  among  the  neigh- 
boring cities*     Passau  has  expelled  her  Bishop,  whp 

*  "  Propter  quod  vojde  timendum  ttt,  nisi  se  emendent,  oe  laid  in  o*it 
Huwitarum  in  totum  clerum  irruant  ut  publico  dicunt."  —  P.  66\ 
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was  lord  of  the  thy;  they  are  even  now  besieging  bis 
castle.  In  Bamberg  there  is  war  between  the  city  and 
the  Bishop  and  Chapter.  Yet  not  only  is  the  Council 
to  be  prorogued  to  Italy,  but  t6  be  adjourned  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  In  a  year  and  a  half  I  fear  that 
the  whole  clergy  of  Germany  will  be  in  a  state  of 
ruin.  If  the  news  spreads  throughout  Germany  that 
the  Counc3  is  dissolved,  the  whole  clergy  will  be  given 
up  to  pillage  and  massacre.  '  We  shall  lose  our  tem- 
poralities.9 So  said  the  Jews,  •  IF  we  Jet  him  go,  the 
Romans  Will  come  and  take  away  our  place  and  nation/ 
And  thus  say  we,  'If  we  permit  the  Council  to  sit, 
the  laity  will  come  and  take  away  our  temporalities/ 
But  as  by  God's  justice  the  Jews,  who  Wotild  not  let 
Christ  go,  lost  their  place,  so  by  God's  jusrtice  if  we 
allow  not  the  Council  to  sit,  we  shall  lose,  ndt  our 
temporalities  only,  but  our  bodies  and  our  souls."  The 
Cardinal  ends  with  earnest  supplication  that  the  Pope 
will  at  least  wait  tffl  July,  when  the  heretics  were  tae 
appear,  to  frame  some  Casions  for  the  reformation  of 
the  German  dergy.  "  If  I  reftise  the  Presidency,"  he 
concludes,  "  they  will  alt  on£e  proceed  to  elect  their 
own  President." 

Magdeburg,  Passau,  -and  Baitaberg  were  not  the  only 
cities  in  whidi  the  burghers  had  risen  against  8tRteof 
theifr  bishop*,  or  wefe  prepared  to  rise.  In  <*-***- 
Aix-forChapeHe,  Cologne,  Brfttrt,  Spires,  Wurteburg, 
Strasburg,  feuds  were  raging ;  the  burghers  called  m 
the  neighboring  princes  who  werfe  ready  to  aid  them  in 
throwing  off  the  ecclesiastical  rule.  Was  then  the 
crisis  so  perilous  ?  If  the  Council  of  Basle  had  offered 
ao  resistance,  and  submitted  at  once  to  be  prorogued  to 
Bologna,  is  it  possible  that  Germany  (worn  out  by  the 
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long  war,  and  exasperated  at  her  own  disgrace  and 
misery,  of  which  all  would  throw  the  blame  on  the 
clergy)  might  not  have  disdained  to  follow  the  guid- 
ance of  Bohemia,  that  the  Sclavonian  might  have 
become  a  Teutonic  movement,  and  thus  a  Wycliffite 
Reformation  anticipated  by  a  century  that  of  Luther, 
Melanchthon,  and  Calvin  ? 

But  the  Council  of  Basle  now  boasted  the  avowed 
uouneii  aead  support  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  Duke  of 
unbauadon.  j^y^  m&  scrupled  not  to  send  ambassadors 
to  all  the  other  courts  of  Europe.  Their  envoys  as- 
serted that  the  Council  was  lawfully  assembled  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  all  men,  even 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  were  bound  to  render  their  obedi- 
ence ;  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Council  by  Eugenius 
IV.  was  absolutely  null.  The  Bishop,  of  Novara  was 
sent  to  Charles,  King  of  France ;  the  Bishop  of  Lodi 
to  Henry  of  England  ;  the  Bishop  of  Parma  to  Poland 
and  Prussia ;  the  Abbot  of  St.  Ambrogio  in  Milan  to 
Alfonso  of  Arragon ;  the  Abbot  of  Beauvale  to  Cas- 
tile. The  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  was  to  address  that 
great  Prince  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Already  the  Council  began  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  Christendom,  as  the  great  Christian  Senate.  But 
at  Basle  there  was  a  fatal  departure  from  the  usage 
established  at  Constance.  The  voting  by  nations  was 
abrogated,  partly,  it. should  seem,  in  jealousy  of  the 
admission  of  England  as  the  fifth  nation  : 1  Spain 
claimed  to  rank  as  the  fourth.     Four  deputations  were 

i  There  was  great  strife  for  precedence  between  the  ambassadors  of  Spain 
and  England.  The  Bishop  of  Parma  writes  to  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Teutonic  Order:  "  Hie  fait  magna  disceptatio  super  modo  sedendi  inter 
cmbasciatores  regis  Ispaniarum  et  togie  Anglife;  tandem  op 
•tfoUUa  eat/'— Compare  Voigt,  Stimmen,  p,  W»   ' 
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formed.  I.  Of  faith.  II.  Of  pacification.  III.  Of 
reformation.  IV.  Of  other  matters.  Magistrates  were 
appointed  to  examine  and  to  distribute  those  m^of 
who  claimed  the  right  of  seat  and  suffrage inting- 
among  these  deputations.  No  dignitary  of  the  Church 
was  rejected  who  was  not  a  criminal  or  of  evil  fame. 
The  result  of  this  was  the  enormous  preponderance  of 
the  German  and  French  clergy  :  being  nearer  to  Basle 
they  poured  in  with  overwhelming  numbers.  Com- 
paratively few  would  undertake  the  long,  perilous,  and 
costly  journey  from  Italy,  Spain,  England,  Hungary. 
The  second  innovation  was  even  more  serious  —  the 
annulment  of  the  dominant  episcopal  authority.  The 
Bishops  lost  their  prerogative,  their  influence.  Bitter 
complaints  were  made  that  the  meanest  and  most  igno- 
rant (the  Universities,  the  Doctors  of  Canon  and  Civil 
Law  do  not  appear  prominently),  the  very  dregs  and 
lees  of  the  clergy,  carried  all  questions  with  a  total  for- 
feiture of  dignity  and  utter  confusion.  It  became  a 
fierce  democracy.1 

The  Emperor  Sigismund,  abandoning  for  the  present 
all  hope  of  reconquering  Bohemia,  and  wisely  sigtomund 
leaving  the  negotiations  with  the  Council  to  a°d. mbL 
work  their  effect,  chose  this  time  for  a   descent  into 
Italy  to  receive  the  Imperial  Crown.     Philippe  Maria 
Visconti  bad  made  magnificent  promises  of  aid.     The 


1  M  Sic  tarba  inconsulta  confusaque,  cum  docti  atque  indocti  passim  ad- 
mhterentur,  tantaqae  multitudo  plebeia  fecis  implevit  synodum  nt  nulla 
vox  esset,  nullaque  potestas  episcopornm :  quia  non  ratione  sed  nuraero 
toU  congregations  sstimabantur."  —  jEneas  Sylvias,  Fea,  p.  4o\  In  a 
speech  reported  in  Manai,  p.  831,  it  is  said:  " Inter  Episcopos  ceterosque 
patret  eonecriptoe  vidimus  in  Basilia  coquos  et  stabularios  orbis  negotia 
judicantes."  This  is  no  doubt  aristocratic,  probably  Italian  exaggeration, 
but  It  shows  the  prevailing  jealousies 
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Duke  of  Milan  now  stood  almost  alone  against  Flo* 
ence,  Venice,  and  the  Pope.  Sigismuwl  came  down 
the  Alps  with  not  more  than  2000  German  and  Hun- 
garian horse.  Milan  welcomed  him  with  a  splendid 
display  of  feudal  honors  He  received  the  Iron  Crown 
of  Lpmbardy  from  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  in  the 
ia  tute;  Church  of  St*  Amhrogio.  The  Duke  of  Mil- 
an alone,  notwithstanding  his  own  words>  stood  aloof 
in  sullen  suspicion.  He  shut  himself  up  in  his  castle 
of  Abbiate  Groeso.  Ho  remembered,  perhaps,  the 
seizure  of  his  ancestors  by  the-  predecessor  of  Sigis- 
mund,  the  last  Emperor  who  h?d  entered  Milan  on  hit 
descent  into  Italy* 

Sigismnnd  passed  onward  to  the  south*  If  his  allies 
tea«»».  hx&ed  <m  his  progress,  with  ungracious  and 
*4i  lMm  iui^pituble  coldness,  the  Gnelfie  republic 
hardly  abstained  from  molesting  his  march;  but  all 
parties  were  exhausted  with  the  wars  of  the  latter  yean. 
Sigismund  reached  Sienna,  till  then  nowhere  welcome; 
he  hardly  escaped  being  besieged  in  Lucca  by  the  Free 
Companies  in  the  pay  of  UJoqence.  Sienna  received 
him  with  some  show  of  joy  and  pride.  His  father, 
Charles  IV.,  had  entered  Sienna  soon  after  his  mar- 
riage ;  the  Siennese  hailed  the  Emperor  as  a  fellow-citi- 
zen begotten  within  their  walls.  At  first  they  weie 
lavish  in  their  contributions,  but  during  eight  long 
months  of  subtle  negotiation  with  the  Pope  the  weaiy 
city  was  overburdened  with  his  costly  and  unprofitable 
maintenance. 

And  still  the  Council  of  Basle,  emboldened  by  the 
controversy  of  Caasarini  with  the  Pope,  emboldened  bj 
increasing  numbers,  went  on  rising  in  its  loftier  assump- 
tion of  authority.     The  first  ac;t  was  to  adopt  the  •>'• 
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tteme  assertion  of  the  Council  of  Constance  as  to  (he 
supremacy  of  a  General  Council  over  the  Pope.  The 
doctrine  of  GefSort  and  of  Hallatn  found  a  new,  a  bold, 
and  an  eloquent  advocate  in  Nicolas  of  Cusa,  a  Oian  of 
the  most  fervent  piety  and  commanding  blamelessness 
rf  life.  The  Council  constantly  received  letters  of  ad* 
fcesoti  from  ItJngs,  Princes,  Bishops,  Universities, 
(Sties.  The  number  of  Prelates  was  steadily  on  the 
increase ;  Cardinals,  not  merely  two  or  three  from  pe** 
sonal  animosity  to  Ertgenins  IV.,  but  m  considerable 
numbers,  began  to  All  away  from  the  Pope,  to  ap± 
(jroach,  singly  and  at  intervals;1  though  some  stilf 
hesitated  to  appear  hi  the  Council.  The  Cardinal  of 
8t  Peter,  John  Oerrmtotes;  fled  in  the  disguise  of  a  ser- 
vant from  Amelia.  At  length  not  more  than  four 
Cardinals  remained  with  the  Pope.  In  vain  fiugemus 
sent  forth  hie  inhibitory  letters  denouncing  the  Council 
as  the  Synagogue  of  Satan,  declaring  all  excommuni* 
eate  who  went  to  the  Council  or  aided  others  in  going ; 
that  these  infected  sheep  bright  to  be  exterminated ; 
that  those  would  please  God  who  should  rise  up  against, 
plunder;  sky  these  rebels  against  the  Apostolic  See,  the 
$rat*f*  of  schfem,  ihe  abettor*  of  division  "  It.ie  mat** 
vellous  but  true,"  that  the  more  Eugenius  threatened, 
«ae  more  all  flocked  to  Basle;  the  inhibition  of  the 
Pope  had  more  effect  than  the  summons  of  the  Corn* 
ril.1  The  Council,  hi  this  third  Session,  is-  Apriiao> 
sued  its  citation  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  Car- im 
dfriah,  and  threatened  them  with  farther  proceedings 

1  Voigt,  Stimraen. 

1  Jtotem  SyMat,  f e*.  u  N«*  pafttfofes,  tit  me*  fert  r>f>tnio,  Rngenif  pa* 
kibitio  rfrot  addnxit,  quam  vocatio  condliaris."  The  historian  adds* 
"Qttta  retitbm  qtrfcqaH  eat,  magis  optaftius,  hwtotftnusque  negatls."  —  P 

It. 
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if  they  did  not  appear  in  three  months.  In  a  subse- 
quent Session  they  declared  that  in  case  of  the  decease 
June  20.  of  Eugenius  IV.  the  election  of  the  Pope  was 
in  the  Council.  They  prepared  a  Great  Seal,  they  sent 
the  Cardinal  of  St.  Eustachio  to  take  possession  of 
Avignon  and  the  Yenaisin.  The  Pope's  four  Legates, 
who  appeared  with  the  Archbishops  of  Tarento  and 
Colocza  at  their  head,  were  not  permitted  to  assume 
the  Presidency.  Their  protestations  that  all  which  bad 
been  done  without  the  Pope's  consent  was  null  and 
void,  were  treated  with  contempt  On  the  Pope  was 
thrown  back  the  guilt  of  schism.  On  September  6  the 
Pope  and  seventeen  Cardinals  were  proclaimed  in  con- 
tumacy, because  they  had  not  appeared,  and  because 
they  had  issued  the  Bull  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Council. 

Sigismund  was  still  at  Sienna,  in  a  situation  at  once 
proud  and  humiliating ; l  he  was  formidable,  yet,  as  he 
described  himself,  through  the  treachery  of  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  like  a  wild  beast  in  a  cage ;  a  mediator  with- 
out power  to  enforce  his  mediation ;  courted  by  all,  yet 
fully  obeyed  by  none;  hoping  to  receive  the  Imperial 
crown,  yet  dependent  on  extorted  or  almost  eleemosy- 
nary contributions  for  his  daily  subsistence.  The 
Council  looked  up  to  him,  yet  unjustly  mistrusted  him. 
The  Pope  feared,  yet,  until  the  coronation,  had  him  to 
a  certain  extent  in  his  power,  Sigismund  in  honor  and 
in  interest  could  not  abandon  the  Council ;  in  honor, 
for  he  was  a  high-minded,  generous  man,  pledged  by 
years  of  consistent  determination  to  the  reform  of  the 
Church ;  in  interest,  for  only  through  the  conciliatory 

*  Aaohbach,  Kaiser  Sigmoid.    The  residence  of  Sigfcmond  At  Sienna  » 
minutely  detailed  in  Rascia,  Hist  Senen.  Muratori,  S.TC.  I.  r.  xx.  p.  4S. 
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demeanor  of  the  Council  to  the  Bohemians  could  he 
regain  the  crown,  which  bj  the  inflexible  obstinacy  of 
the  Pope  he  must  irrecoverably  lose.  The  Pope  had 
endeavored  to  extort  as  the  price  of  Sigismund's  corona^ 
tion  (that  coronation  he  could  not,  he  dared  Maj8M488. 
not  longer  refuse)  the  dissolution  of  the  Council  of  Basle. 
The  coronation  was  celebrated  at  Rome  in  the  spring ; 
bat  the  Emperor  would  not  yield.  The  Reformation 
tf  the  Church  had  been  the  declared,  ostentatious  ob- 
ject of  his  whole  reign.  All  that  the  Pope  could 
obtain  was  the  promised  intercession  of  the  Emperor 
with  the  Fathers  of  Basle  not  to  proceed  to  any  harsh 
decree  against  the  Pope.1  Sigismund  returned  over  the 
Alps,  he  descended  towards  Basle.  The  Council,  even 
the  Cardinal  Julian,  would  listen  to  no  terms ;  Sigis- 
mund must  acquiesce  no  doubt,  with  but  seeming  re- 
luctance. 

At  length  Eugenius  IV.  was  compelled  to  yield* 
Already  before  the  Emperor's  coronation  he  had  admit- 
ted, in  a  limited  way,  the  legitimacy  of  the  Council 
There  was  still  much  jealous,  ungenerous,  dilatory  dis- 
putation as  to  the  terms  in  which  he  should  make  the 
concession.  But  at  length,  after  more  than  two  yean9 
strife  and  negotiation,  the  Council  of  Basle  was  de- 
clared a  lawful  CEcumenic  Council  from  its  commence- 
ment* The  Bull  of  Dissolution  was  absolutely  revoked. 
Sigismund  had  the  satisfaction,  before  he  left  dm.  h.  1488. 
Basle,8  to  see  the  Council  established  in  full  authority, 
and  to  take  his  place  at  its  head. 

1  "He  quid  adrersus  ettm  dure  deoernefent*" — JEnees  Sylv.  p.  64. 

*  "Decerahnus  et  deekramns  .  .  .  Concilium  Bariliense  a,  tempore  pi«a» 
diets  incaoetkmis  turn  legitime  oontisraatam  Ansae  et  esse."  The  Ml 
steognition  was  no  doubt  influenced  by  the  insurrection  at  Rome.    See  oav 

•  He  was  at  Basle,  almost  without  interruption,  from  Oct  11, 1483,  it 
April  12,14*4. 
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Before  the  Empator  left  the  Council,  lie  submitted  fef 
the  consideration  of  the  Fathers  the  all-important  f^f 
taon,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy*     John  of  Lubeck  wa& 
to  demand  in  the  Emperor's  name,  in  the  name  of  the 
public  morals,  the  abrogation  of  their  fatal  celibacy. 
John  of  Lubeck  is  described  a&  a  man  of  wit,  indulging 
m  jests  on  every  occasion.    But  nothing  omU  he  mora 
ibarfikUy  serious,  than  the  representation  on  this  subject* 
which  John  was  to  lay  separately  before  each  depot** 
lien,  and  urge  in  the  strongest  manner.    After  oeatet 
ries  off  strife,  after  all  the  laws  of  Hildebrand  and  hi* 
successors,  the  whol$  clergy  are  declared  to  be  Kving 
with  concubines,  in  adultery,  or  worse.     They  w»b* 
hated  by  the  whole  hity  as  violating  their  marriage- 
beds  %  confession  was  become  odious.   There  was  strong 
fear  lest  the  weakh  of,  the  clergy  should  be  aHeMtad 
to  their  legitimate  children  ;  even  were  it  so,  beitee  the 
loss  of  wealth  than,  of  chastity.    The  Greek  ChnKch 
admitted  marriage.     The  priests  of  the  Old  and  No* 
Testaments  were  married;     The  greater  par*  of  the- 
Council  were  favorable  to  the  change,1  except  ooly  soma 
of  the  old*  whose  days  of  marriage  had  gone,  by,  and  tbq 
Monks,  jealous  lea*  the  secular  Clergy  should  .have  pmn 
ifeges  denied  to  themselves.    Yet  one,  a  Cardinal,  de» 
ekred  ia  the  spirit,  almost  in  the  words,  of  ott.Paphttuttfls 
at  Nicea,  that  though  himself  aged,  he  earnestly  desired 
that  wives  should  be  restored  to  the  Priesthood;*     The 

>  "  Res  erat  complorimis  aocepta,  ted  tampori  nons  cpnYefiire." 
*  The  Cardinal  of  St  Peter  said:  "  Quamvia  senio  gravor,  neqoe  men- 
tem  habeq  ad  conjugum*  sanefaaa  tameiL  arbitror,  axo*eft«eatfap  aaoerAo- 
ftitns:  q«ia  aon  etaoraadbBagBati*  Del  conn  wan  >  at  tegft  lumboniaa  resb- 
taet,  at  de  Paolo  legiaaoa*"  Than  ia  a  *njr  aarioBaanwaagB  ea  thit  asafe* 
Jeot  mtheltonaUniowaofTheodari*  ifc  Nfcam  (Tr.vi.  c  »)afconi  «ha 
atergy  of  Norway  aad  Ireland.  The  Norwegiana*  both  lav  and-  atwgj, 
were  great  drinkers  of  ale,  and  would  drink  against  each  other  till  i 
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^adstiort,  as  nnsutted  to  the  time,  wad  eluded,  post- 
poned, dropped.1 

The  Council  of  Basle  had  thus  obtained  an  unlimited 
recognition  of  its  authority,  but  the  Fathers  of  that 
Council  could  not  but  know  that  it  was  an  extorted 
recognition,  and  that  from  a  most  reluctant  Pope.  For 
the  Council  of  Basle  stood  in  rety  different  relation  to 
the  Pope  frotn  those  of  Pisa  or  of  Constance.  Pisa 
was  a  Council  of  Cardinals,  driven  into  revolt  by  the 
tergiversations  of  the  two  rival  Pontiffs ;  the  Italians 
by  the  abotainable  cruelties  of  Urban  VI.  As  Cardn 
tals*  these  Prelates  assumed  at  least  the  lead  in  the 
Council  J  declared  their  right  to  depose  the  two  con* 
toting  Popes,  and  to  fill  the  vacancy  by  a  creation  of 
their  own.  At  Constance,  the  Fathers  of  the  Council 
sat  as  arbiters  between  three  contending  Pontiffs,  one 
ef  whom,  a  despised  and  almost  forgotten  exile,  had 
with  difficulty  found  refuge  in  his  native  land  of  Ven- 
ice ;  one  was  shut  up  in  a  fortress  in  Spain ;  one  had 
rashly  delivered  himself,  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the 

could  stand.  Bat  in  both  countries  bishops  And  priests  publicly  kept  theuf 
concubines:  and  when  the  bishops  went  on  their  visitations,  the  clergy  in- 
sisted that  they  should  take  their  own  a  amashfc  "  with  them,  lest  they 
dwtf d  Ipe  tempted  by  the  superior  beauty  of  those  of  the  clergy.  *  If  the 
clergyman  had  net  a  "  focaria,"  he  paid  double  procurations  ("  ut  prevari- 
cator paternarum  tratfitionutn,  Episcopo  visitante  proinde  procurationes 
fcptiDtt  minifettabat").  tfhe  wives  (?)  of  the  clergy  in  Ireland  took  rank: 
"Acetiam  presbyterorum  amasise  sea,  uxoree  In  eisdem  partibus,  statu  et 
grada  ni  ecclesia,  in  mensis,  eundo,  aedendo,  et  stando,  caeteris  dominabus 
<&*  ikMntib**  proponuntur."  The  same  marViage  of  eoncuoinage,  with 
tilt  adVaooetnent  of  the  children  (ex  fcedo  coraplexu  tinti)  to  benefices, 
prevailed  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Als  h  from  Theodoric  a  Nierh.  I  shall  hereafter  refer  to  unanswerable 
tfridenee  en  this  repulsive  subject  from  records  of  Visitations. 

1  u  Vicit  tamen  sententia  iltorum  qui  hoc  tempore  tan  tuna  opus  aggredi- 
flfctam  negavere."  See  the  whole  very  curious  passage  in  ^Eneas  Sylvius. 
"et,  p.  55. 
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crimes  of  his  former  life,  into  their  hands.  He  had 
tried,  but  in  vain,  to  break  his  bonds ;  he  was  aban- 
doned by  all  Christendom.  No  sooner  was  there  a 
Pope,  Martin  V.,  than  he  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Council  and  by  the  whole  West.  He  resumed  at  once 
the  full  supremacy  over  the  Church.  But  the  Council 
^f  Basle,  if  summoned  by  a  Pope,  and  duly  convened 
according  to  the  decrees  of  former  Councils,  sat  on  one 
aide  of  the  Alps,  and  the  Pope  on  the  other ;  neither 
had  any  force  to  compel  submission  to  its  decrees. 
Eugenius  IV.  had  so  far  been  in  uncontested  possession 
of  Rome  and  of  the  throne  of  St.  Peter ;  if  embroiled 
in  Italian  politics,  with  no  apprehension  that  either  the 
Italian  potentates  or  the  Italian  clergy,  still  less  that 
any  formidable  majority  among  the  Cardinals,  would 
take  the  part  of  the  Council  against  the  Pope. 

A  sudden  insurrection  had  compelled  Eugenius  to  fly 
May  16,  i48i.  in  a  mean  disguise  from  Rome.  The  Romans 
had  thrown  his  nephew,  the  Cardinal  of  Venice,  into 
prison,  chosen  a  Senate,  installed  magistrates.  They 
sent  an  embassy  to  Basle  to  arraign  Eugenius  ;  "  they 
had  cast  out  the  proud  Tarquin."  Rome,  in  their  lan- 
guage, was  a  city  of  Bruti,  Scaavolae,  Horatii,  Catones.1 
The  Pope  was  received  in  Guehfic  Florence.  The  Pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria,  John  Vitelleschi,  a  ferocious  and 
able  Condottier  (he  had  already  hanged  the  famou* 
Oct.  26, 1484.  Antonio  of  Pisa  for  violating  the  Papal  terri- 
tory), appeared  with  his  terrible  troops  under  the  walla 
of  Rome.  Not  a  Brutus  nor  a  Cato  would  lay  down 
April  is,  his  life.  The  people  submitted  ignominiousJy 
was.  to  return  to  their  allegiance.     But  the  Pope, 

as  a  punishment  for  their  unruliness,  or  in  mistrust, 

i  This  may  be  Uie  classic  irony  of  J£ueas  Sylvius,  p.  6L 
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now  honored  Bologna  as  his  residence.1  Behind  the 
strong  walls  of  Bologna,. secure  in  the  succor  of  Ven- 
ice and  of  Florence,  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
intrigue  or  violence  of  his  deadly  enemy,  Philippo  Vi*- 
conti  of  Milan  ;  and  he  might  watch  with  serene  com- 
posure the  proceedings  at  Basle,  ready  to  seize  every 
opportunity  of  advantage  or  of  revenge. 

The  Council  of  Basle,  on  the  other  hand,  might  as 
yet  pursue  its  deliberations  in  dignified  security,  but  no 
more.  There  was  no  great  monarch  to  espouse'  their 
cause  or  give  weight  to  their  decrees.  The  Emperor 
Sigismund's  final  act  of  imposing  power  was  his  appear- 
ance in  the  Council.  The  two  last  years  of  his  reign 
were  more  than  inglorious,  ignominious.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded for  two  disturbed  years  by  his  son  Albert. 
Frederick  III.,  the  new  Emperor  elected  on  *eb.2,(i44o. 
the  death  of  Albert,  surrendered  himself  to  the  treach- 
erous guidance  of  iEneaB  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  at  first 
the  bold  assertor  of  ecclesiastical  freedom  in  the  Coun- 
cil, then  skilfully  preparing  his  own  way,  first  to  Bish- 
opries, Carduialates,  finally  to  the  Popedom,  by  calming 
down  Germany  to  an  undignified  neutrality.  Charles 
VII.  governed  hardly  half  of  France.  The  King  of 
England  for  the  time  ruled  in  Paris,  and  that  king  was 
the  feeble,  devout  Henry  VI.  The  only  sovereign 
who  seemed  to  take  much  interest  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Council  was  Alfonso  of  Castile,  in  virtue  of  las 
Sicilian  or  Neapolitan  connections* 

Thus,  then,  the  Pope  and  Council  sat  at  first  in  dis- 
guised, before  long  in  open,  oppugnancy,  but  their  hos^ 
tility  was  confined  to  Declarations   and  Acts  which 
neither  could  maintain  but  by  words.     Each  asserted 

*  Mnretori,  sab  ann.  1436.    Till  this  time  he  had  remained  in  Florence. 
36* 
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his  prerogative  to  the  utmost ;  the  Council  ita  own 
supremacy  over  all  Christendom,  including  the  Pope — 
ita  function  was  to  reform  the  Church  in  its  bead  and 
m  its  members  ;  the  Pope  averred  that  the  Council  sat 
only  by  his  permission,  derived  from  him  its  limited 
authority,  was  guilty  of  ecclesiastical  treason  by  any 
invasion  of  the  all-comprehending  Papal  supremacy. 

If  the  Council  of  Basle  was  wanting  in  the  presence 
er  the  support  of  the  great  royal  powers,  as  an  EeclesH 
astieal  Senate  it  was  august  enough.  Though  the 
most  learned  Fathers  of  Constance  had  passed  away  — - 
D'AUly,  Gereon,  Zabarella,  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Mark, 
Hallam  —  it  boasted  representatives  of  the  Church 
from  almost  every  quarter  of  Christendom.  Among 
these  was  the  Cardinal  Louis,  Archbishop  of  Artaty 
the  President  after  the  secession  of  the  Cardinal  Julian 
Oaesarini  to  Ferrara.  His  lofty  independence  and  re- 
sistance to  the  Papal  See  did  not  prevent  his  subse- 
quent canonization.1  Among  die  Prelates  from  Spain 
was  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo.  From  France  came 
Thomas  de  Corceljes  ;  from  Deventer  in  Holland,  Ni- 
colas de  Cuaa,  whose  fame  stood  almost  the  highest 
among  the  theologians  of  the  day.  Nicolas  de  Cusa, 
a  conscientious  zealot  for  the  reform  of  the  Clergy, 
was  afterwards  decoyed  from  the  Council  by  the  adreft 
flattery  of  Pope  Eugenius.  "  His  peerlesa  learning 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  conduct  the  negotiations 
with  the  Greek  Church,  now  returning  into  the  besom 
of  Rome.**  He  went  to  Florence;  and  once  within 
the  magic  circle,  he  left  n^t  the  Papal  Court  during  the 

*  jEiiMf  Sylvius  describes  Louis  as  "  homo  multamm  pantbolaruin,  life 
•nlitate  insignia,  sed  odio  erga  Eugeninm  veteri  et  novo  accendiarimas." 
-P.S7 
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sittksg*  of  the  Council*1  Last  mid  most  important  was 
s£teu  Sylvius  Piocolortiini,  an  Ittlian*  the  most  elegant 
writer  of  Latins,  the  historian  of  the  Council  — at  one 
time  its  nding  authority,  at  another  its  most  dangerous* 
because  secret,  foe. 

The  Council  of  Bisle  stood  firm  on  the  unshaken 
ground  of  die  established  theology;  not  a  whisper  of 
suspicion  attainted  the  doctrinal  orthodoxy  of  its  Fa* 
thers.  The  concessions  to  the  Bohemian  insurgents 
were  avowedly  extorted  in  order  to  sive  Germany  from 
thfeir  inroads.  It  was  a  far-sighted  policy,  a  policy  con* 
ducted  by  tin  Fathers  of  Basle  (especially  the  Pres- 
ident Cardinal  Ceesarini)  with  dignity  and  moderation 
which  might  command  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of 
Christendom,  According  to  the  compact  of  a*.i«. 
figtor  the  ambassadors  of  Bohemia  appeared  at  Basle*, 
The  theological  questions  arising  out  of  the  four  Ar* 
ikies  of  Prague  wore  discussed  oh  the  whole  with 
tmgalar  sedateness*  and  with  an  earnest,  almost  an 
stibetiotate  desire  for  union.  On  the  sid*  of  the  Ro* 
banians  stood  Roky^ana,  now  the  acknowledged  head 
of  the  Uttwqukts ;  Peter  Payne,  the  Englishman  ;  the 
Priest-warrior  Procopfas,  as  ready  iri  theological  cbV 
pete  as  in  battle ;  on  the  other  the  moat  learned  tbeolo* 
giam  of  Francie,  Oernuuiy,  some  of  Italy 4  Julian 
Gaesatrini  presided  with  gentle  dignity.  The  occasional 
outbursts  of  irresistible  scorn  and  oppugnaitry  were 
repressed  by  common  consent.2  The  concession  of 
Communion  in  both  kinds  efeenied  determined,  at  least 
to  a  certain  extent.  Tlie  other  Articles  were  eluded 
or  compromised. 

life**  to*  fctpitti*  aft*  kbdifet*  Hft  oTlffioofetorOtefcfeyG.*. 
Dtx,  Regensbuig,  1847. 
•  Pata-kv.  iii.  3,  ch.  ii. 
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But  these  concessions,  and  the  long-protracted  nego- 
tiations which  ensued,  were  fatal  to  the  unify,  and  so 
to  the  strength  of  Bohemia.  Dissensions  arose:  they 
could  not  but  arise.  The  concessions  were  ambiguous, 
variously  interpreted,  received  with  eagerness,  rejected 
with  passion.  The  dragon's  teeth  were  sown,  the 
armed  men  sprang  up.  Nobles  and  Burghers,  Utra- 
quists  and  Taborites,  were  in  open,  deadly  feud,  or  in 
secret  counterworking  hostility.  The  war,  never  en- 
tirely discontinued,  broke  out  again.  The  disastrous 
M*3r80,i48*.  battle  of  Lepan  broke  forever  the  spell  of  Bo* 
hemian  invincibility.  Procopius  the  Great  fell  in  the 
field ;  with  Procopius  fell  the  military  glory,  the  relig- 
ious inflexibility  of  Bohemia.  After  some  time  Sigis- 
Ang.*ft,i48&  inund  (he  still  lived)  ascended  the  throne ;  he 
was  received  in  Prague.  Rokyc,ana  was  permitted  to 
accept  the  barren  dignity  of  Archbishop  of  Prague. 
The  able  Philip,  Bishop  of  Ooutances,  then  Legate  of 
the  Council  of  Basle,  exercised  the  real  ecclesiastical 
authority.  On  Sigismund's  death,  the  crown  of  Bobe*- 
mia  was  the  object  of  a  fierce  contest  between  his  son, 
the  Austrian  Albert,  and  Oasimir  of  Poland.  But  it 
was  a  strife  of  Sclavonian  and  German.  The  religions 
interest,  the  religious  passions,  were ;  well-nigh  burnt 
out.  Tabor,  Sion,  were  besieged  and  fell.  The  great 
Sclavonian  Reformation  was  at  an  end ;  it  lived  only  in 
its  impulses,  its  glorious  reminiscences,  its  opinions, 
the  clang  of  its  debates,  which  still  rang  in  European 
remembrance ;  hereafter  disembarrassed  of  some  of  its 
wilder  tenets,  to  wake  to  final  victory  in  the  more  so- 
ber, steadfast,  reflective  Teutonic  mind.  The  Council 
of  Basle  had  perhaps  averted  doctrinal  reformation  for 
above  a  century. 
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The  ostensible  and  paramount  purpose  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Basle  was  the  Refcirm  of  the  Clergy.  Prom  all 
quarters  the  solemn  admonitions,  the  grave  expostula- 
tions of  the  more  devout  and  rigid,  the  bitter  satire  of 
the  wits  of  the  day,  the  denunciations  of  the  enemiefc 
of  the  Clergy  had  been  deepening  since  the  Council 
of  Constance  had  eluded  this  perilous  question.  StiM 
there  was  no  thought  of  a  religious  revolution*;  a  revo- 
lution, in  modern  phrase  strictly  conservative  .was  it* 
utmost  aim.  Its  bighebt  ambition  was  to  reduce  Ithft 
arbitrary  autocracy  .of .  the  Pope  to  a  constitution*! 
monarchy,  in  order,  to  ^strengthen  not  to  overthrow  that 
monarchy.  The  Pope  was  to  take  a  solemn  oath  on 
his  inauguration  to  respect  certain  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  Church :  the  College  of  Cardinals  was  to  be 
restricted  to  a  certain  number,  but  they  were  to  be  the 
standing  Council,  in  some  degree  an  authoritative 
Council,  to  the  Pope ;  the  Senate  of  the  Church.  On 
the  other  hand,  against  the  concubinage  of  the  Clergy 
the  Council  were  now  as  rigid  as  Gregory  or  Innocent. 
For  the  first  conviction  the  offender  incurred  depriva- 
tion of  all  emoluments  tor  three  months ;  for  obstinate 
disobedience,  degradation. 

Yet  the  reform  of  the  hierarchy  must  begin  with  the 
Head.  The  immoderate  taxation  of  the  Roman  Court ; 
the  Annates  and  other  charges ;  the  usuqmtions  of  the 
Popes  as  to  the  promotions  to  the  richer  benefices,  lay 
at  the  root  of  many  of  the  abuses.  The  axe  must  strike 
boldly  and  relentlessly  at  the  heart  of  the  evil.  Here 
began  the  open,  obstinate,  irreconcilable  collision. 
The  Council  on  these  points  would  not  yield,  the  Pope 
would  not  for  a  moment  relax  his  grasp.  Against  each 
usurpation,  as  he  declared  it,  on  the  inextinguishable 
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lights  of  the  successors  of  St  P«tta,«o  *oen  as  tto  de- 
Cree  reached  fain  tie  protested  frith  the  most  tanootapro- 
raiatng  haughtiness.  Papal  potter  had  aevet*  been  ad- 
vanced in  more  undisguised  or  peremptory  ktogugfc. 
la  the  Pope  wis  the  absolute  right  of  conferring  *1 
benefices ;  from  him  emanated  all  spiritual  powsr :  Vt 
Was  the  Bishop  of  Bishops  the  Bote  fountain,  the  arbi- 
ter, the  dispenser,  the  distributer  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. So  was  war  ftdly  declared  befrrmn  die  Fopfc 
aid  die  Coane3f  their  utterly  inteeoncilable  preto*- 
faitas  had  eomednta  direct  oonflitoft.  The  Ooaneii  wo«U 
li«iit the  Pope;  the  Rapfe  wonld  *nd4se  m  Umitalsia 
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BOOK  Xm.    (CowTimrao.) 
CHAPTBB  XIII 

COUNCIL  OF  FERRARA,  THE  GREEKS. 

The  Pope  had  appealed  to  Christendom  on  his  orig* 
inal  inherent  irresponsible  autocracy,  even  before  the 
•flair  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greek  Church  be- 
coming more  argent  gave  him  a  special  -  pretext  for 
convoking  the  Council  to  some  city  of  Italy.  This  act 
was  in  truth  the  dissolution  of  the  Council  of  Basle. 
For  the  Teutonic  Council  of  Basle  with  all  its  aspira- 
tions after  freedom,  the  substitution  of  an  Italian1  Coun- 
cil, if  not -servilely  submissive,  in  interests  and  views 
closely  bound  up  with  the  Pope,  had  been  from  the 
first  the  declared  poKcy  of  Eugenius  IV.  And  now 
the  union  of  the  Churches  of  the  East  and  West,  so 
long  delayed,  so  often  interrupted,  might  seem  an  inev- 
itable necessity;  it  was  imminent,  immediate,  at  the 
will  and  the  command  of  the  West,  which  might 
dictate  its  own  terms.  The  Emperor,  and  even  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  seemed  driven,  in  their 
deathpang  of  terror  at  the  approach  of  the  tirtoriousr 
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Turks,  to  accept  the  aid  of  the  West  at  any  cost,  at 
any  sacrifice.  The  Emperor  John  Palaeologus  was 
hardly  master  of  more  than  the  Imperial  city.  Con- 
stantinople was  nearly  the -whole  Byzantine  Empire. 
Nothing,  however,  shows  more  clearly  that  the  Coun- 
Beconeiiutkm  cil  and  the  Pope  divided  the  allegiance  of 
Bmpin.  *  Christendom  than  that  jpml^a^ors  from  the 
Eastern  ^Empire  appeared  in  Basle  as  well  as  in  Rome. 
Negotiations  were  conducted  between  the  Emperor  and 
Patriarch  as  well  with  the  Council  as  with  the  Pope.1 
Legates  frqp*  the  &touncjl  as"  thorn  tkfe  Pbpe  were  sent 
to  Constantinople.  Contracts  were  entered  into  for 
Negotutkmi  galleys,  'J  not  hired/ prorriised  both  by  Pope 
and  coundL  and  Council  to  convey  the  Byzantine  and  his 
Clergy  to  the  West.  The  crafty  Greeks  seemed  db- 
possd  tq  bargain  with  thje,  highest  bidder,  and  with  him 
who  conic}  give  be^t  security.  The  difficufetea  and  ad* 
vantages,  seamed  sfcgujarty  bplauoed*  The  Pope  might 
^ dmit  the  Easterns  to  u^ity*  but  Tlttawlpia*  Christen* 
dom  atone  could  pay  tlie  price  <>f  the^laAdahfe  apo* 
toy. .  pffpetive.  aid  coujd  be  expected  .not  from  Italy* 
but  from  the  JEniperor  (Sigiwumd  was  still  on  the 
throng)  and:  from  *  crusade  of  all  Europe.  If  the 
Qreeka  were  unwilling  to  ftppeaJr  at  JBaskv,  the  Council 
wou|d  consent  to  adjourn  for  thjs.  purpose  to  Avignoa. 
Apd  ^.vignon,  ift  was,  though,  wogdd  puxwhaae  die  Ugh 

1  Syropulus  (p.  17),  the  Greek*  describes  the  Council.  *s  aafestbled  to 
remedy  the  monstrous  evils'  which  had  grown  up  in  the  West,  and  for  th« 
limftattttn  of  the  Pbpe's  pewer,  and  that  of  his  court:  *E*rl  diop&uoei  rwr 

ry  qvoroTy  ica}  ittonmCtati  tov  TLava  ipl  rfc  KVpng  (xbjm.  Qf  tht.tfcrfll 
ambassadors  to  Basle,  two  were  Demetrius,  the  greai  St^atopedarch,  ao4 
todor*,  afterwards  Metropolitan  of  Russia.  See  the  account  of  (heir  i% 
$ej>t*Ott— 3yropulus,>  99>  «**fr 
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honor  <SPT)&oiriihg  thO  seat  of  the  Couricii  for  thifc  glo- 
rious ofajibt,  at  the  price  of  70,000  pieces  of  gold  for 
the  convoy  of  the  Emperor  and  his  retinue.  Avignon 
declined,  or  at  least  was  not  prompt  in  the  acceptance 
of  these  terms. 

The*  Pope  during  the  preceding  yekr'ftttd  offered  the 
choice  df  the  greali  cities  of  Italy  —  Bologiia,  Anbona, 
Ravenna,  Ftorerlce,  Pisa,  ftlanttia,  even  Rome.  He 
now  insisted  on  the  alternative  of  Florence  6r  Of 
Udine  ih  the  Frinli&n  province  of  his  native  Venice. 
Florence,  Iris  faithful  ally,  would  open  her  owti  gates. 
Venice  frould  adriiit  k  Council  lflto'h6r  territory,  nc^i 
within  her  lagunes.  If  the  recpnciliatiort  Of  the  Grredfc 
and  the  Latin  Church,  the  tardy  and  compulkqr^  stit^ 
mission  of  Constantinople  to  tho  S6e?  of  Rom6,  had 
been  the  one  paramount,  transcendent  duty  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  if  it  Was  to  Swallow  up  and  supersede  all  the 
long  agitated  questions  of  the  reform  in; the  hierarchy, 
the  reinstatement  of  the  sacerdotal  Order  not  only  in 
its  power  but  in  its'  commanding  holiness,,, the  Pope 
might  urgfe  strong  reasons  for  the  transplantation  or 
the  Council.  :to  ttaly. ,  The  £reeb '  might  well  hb 
alarmed  at  the  tiniifecessary  difficulties  of  a  journey 
over  the  snb^y  Alps,  the,  perils  of  Wild  "roads,-  off 
robber  chieftains.  .  The  Pope  "felt  his  strength' in  r^stl 
nig  the  dispute  on  -that  issue  aloqfe.  At  all  events  it 
might  6reate  k  schism  at  Basle.  The  "Transalpine 
party  stilt  adhere^  to  Avignpri,  or  sortie  city.  6f  fVance, 
But  if  fhe  tercets  also  were  to  "be  considered,  tfierp 
could  b£  no  doubt  of  the  superior  convenience  of  Italy.1 

1  On  one  occasion  the  Patriarch  said  with  siffipHefty  that  he  had  no  k- 
eBnataoD  to  be  food  for  fishes:  'Efit  61  obic  6£<ov  Kpivere  feideo&ai  ifiavroO, 
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The  Papal  Legate,  the  Archbishop  of  ^gref^to,  ap- 
Mw nll  |  peared  at  Basle  to  propose  the  removal  of  the 
l4gt-  Council  for  this  great  end  to  Florence  or  to 

Udine.  The  President  of  the  Council  was  still  the 
Cardinal  Julian  Caesarini.  Up  to  this  time  Caesarini 
had  stood  firm  and  unshaken  on  the  rights  of  the 
Council,  but  now  with  other  Italian  Prelates  inclined 
towards  obedience  to  the  Pope.  But  the  large  number 
of  the  Transalpine  Clergy,  especially  of  the  lower 
clergy,  knew  that  once  evoked  to  Italy  the  Council, 
as  an  independent  assembly,  was  at  an  end.  The  de- 
bate was  long .  and  turbulent  They  cftme  to  the  vote. 
Above  two  thirds  of  the  Council  rejected  the  proroga- 
tion to  Florence  or  Udine.  The  Duke  of  Milan,  still 
opposed  to  the  Pope  in  Italian  politics,  on  his  pftrt  de- 
sirous, of  having  the  Council  in  his  dominions,  offered 
a  third  alternative*  the  city  of  Pavia*  JEness  Sylvius, 
in  an.  eloquent  speech  of  two  hours  (it  was  a  conven- 
ient resting-place  for  Mneas  ere  he  passed  from  the 
interests  of  the  Council  to  that  of  the  Pope),  urged 
this  middle  course.  He  wrought  on  the  ambassadors 
of  Castile,  but  the  Council  was  obdurate ;  ft  would  not 
pass  the  Alps..,  The  decree  of  the  ipajority  was  pub- 
licly read,  ordered  to  be  engrossed*  and  confirmed  with 
the  seal  of  the  Council.  To  the  indignation  of  moot, 
a  Bishop  arose  and  published  aloud  the.  decree  of  the 
minority  as  that  of  the  Coi*ncil.*  No^r  was  this  all ; 
at  night  the  Bull  of  the  Council  was  stolen  from  its 
box,  the  silken  thread  which  attached  the  seal  had 
been  cut,  the  seal  appended  to  the  substituted  decree 

Syropuloa,  p.  98.    Tha  magniloquent  Latin  translator  makea  the 
ffhalea. 
*  iEneaa  Sylvia*,  p.  73.    L'Enfant,  i.  p.  481,  &c. 
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of  the  Papal  party*  The  fraud  was  openly  charged, 
it  was  believed  to  be  brought  home  to  the  Legate,  the 
Archbishop  of  Tarento*  His  officer  was  treated  with, 
contumely,  even  with  personal  violence.  The  Arch- 
hishop  with  inconceivable  effrontery,  avowed  and  glo- 
ried in  the  crime,  He  bad  advised,  ordered,  aided  in 
the  theft.  He  bdd  done  it,  and  would  do  it  were  it  to 
do  again.  Must  he  not  obey  the  Apostolic  See  rather 
than  a  rabble  ?*  He  fled  from  the  city  (he  was  threat- 
ened with  ,  imprisonment)  under  an  armed  juij*,h«7. 
escort.  The  Emperor  heard  of  this  unworthy  artifice ; 
he  declared  that  th$  crime  should  not  pass  unpunished* 
Europe  rang  with  the  guilt  of  the  Legate. 

Eugenius  loudly  protested  against  this;  insolent  im- 
peachment of  his  Legate*  He,  denounced  the  violence 
threatened  against  his  sacred  person,  the  rude  usage  of 
the  Archbishop's  officer:  he  afterwards  rewarded  the 
Archbishop  with  the  Cardinalate.  His  protest  and 
denunciations  were  heanj  with  incp exjulity  or  indiffer- 
ence at  Basle. 

The  Pope  was  more  successful  in  his  dealings  at 
Constantinople.  The  Assembly,  he  urged,  was  but  a 
small  knot  of  unruly  spirits,  usurping  the*  name  of  ^ 
Council ;  their  sole  object  was  .to  diminish  the  power 
of  the  Pope,  the  Pope  who  alone  bad  the  right  to  sum- 
mon a  Council  and  control  their  proceedings.-  He 
warned  the  Byzantines  against  trusting  to  their  prom- 
ises; they  had  no  money  to  transport  the  Greeks  to 

1  w  TareBtinns  aid  contia  rir,  intrepidaa,  audax.  Quid  vofi,  inquii,  tanto-r 
pre  factum  vituperatis?  Rectum  est  et  laude  dignum,  quod  raprehend&tur. 
Soaai  ego  rem,  fieri  mandavi,  pp&am  dedi,  et  nisi  fecisdem,  hodte  facerem. 
Apoetoliea  Sedi  magi*  quam'  Yefttre  turbai  obnoxios  earn.  Verran  «ga 
dwntum  plutaba-vi,  voa  aduUertnmai.  Vi  noa  impediistis  plumbare:  car 
trtenon  vindicabimua,  quod  nobis  vi  rapitnr?  nolo  negare  quod  feci  el 
wcto  fed."  -  Mn.  Sylvia*,  p.  74. 
vou  vni.  9 
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the  Wedt,  none  for  ulterior  purposes,  Vetiice  had  al- 
ready prepared  her  galleys  for  the  convoy  of  the  Em- 
peror. Of  Venice  the  Greeks  well  knew  the  power 
and  the  wealth.  Yet  the  crafty  Greeks  might  well 
smile  at  the  seal  of  the  Pope  for  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  which  made  him  hold  up  their  reconciliation 
as  the  one  great  object  of  Christendom,  White  in  the 
West  the  unity  Was  thus  broken  by  the  feud  of  Pop* 
and  Council. 

That  feud  was  growing  more  violent  and  irreconcil- 
Joiy  a.  a^e*  ^e  Council  issued  their  monition  to 
&*fc*flt  thfe  Pope  and  to  the  Cardinals  to  appear  be* 
fore  them  at  Basle  -within  sixty  days,  and  answer  fot 
Oct.  a.  their  acfe.  They  annulled  his  creation  of 
Cfcrdinds.  At  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  days  they 
solemnly  declared  the  Pope  contumacious.  He  had 
promulgated  his  Bull  for  the  Council  of  Ferrara* 
That  Bull  they  declared  void  and  of  none  eflecti 
jfit.24,i4*8.  After  some  delay  they  proceeded  to  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Pope.  Other  resolutions  passed,  limit* 
nig  appeals  to  the  Roman  See,  abolishing  expectatives, 
gradually  unfolding  and  expanding  their  views  of 
Chtireh  Reformation. 

The  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  as  it 
was  uhderstood  in  the  West  by  the  Pope  and  the  high 
Papalists,  the  unqualified  subjection  of  the  East  to  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  by  the  Council  the  subjection  to 
the  Western  Church  represented  at  Basle:,  seemed  to 
acquire  more  paramount  importance  from  the  eager 
and  emulous  exertions  of  the  Council  knd  the  Pope  to 
secure  each  to  itself  the  Imperial  proselyte.  The  Em- 
the  Emperor  peror,  John  VI.  Palseologns;  might  at  first 
tagu*.  appear  to  balance  with  lofty  indifference  their 


i 
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conflicting  claims ;  to  weigh  the  amount  and  the  cer-» 
tainty  of  their  offers,  in  which  they  vied  against  each 
other ;  aad  to  debate  which  would  be  the  most  service- 
able ally  against  the  terrible  Ottoman,  and .  therefore 
best  reward  the  sacrifice  of  the  religious  freedom  of 
the  Eagt,    Those  were  not  waiting  who  advised  him, 
la  dismiss  the  ambassadors. of  both*  and  declare,  u  when 
you  have  settled  your  own  quarrels1  it  will  be  timje  for 
us  to  discuss  the  term*  of  union."    Friar  John,  the 
Legate  of  the.  Council,  as  he  began  to  despair  of  con- 
ducting the  Emperbr  tolBaale>  would  at  all  ha?*rda 
keep  him  ttway,  from  Italy w    He  urged  this  dignified 
course;   the  more  important   adviser,  the   Emperor 
Sigifcmund,  gave  thi  same  counsel.2    But  the  Byzan- 
tine was  now  resolutely,  as  far  as  a  mind  so  feeble  w$& 
capable  of  resolution,  determined  on  hjs  journey  to  the* 
West.:    He  could  not  hope  to  hold  a  Council  in  Con- 
stantinople, in  which  the  West  would  be  bvit  partially 
represented,  if  it  condescended  to  be  represented  ;  or 
in  which  his  own  Church,  dominant  in  numbers,  if  re- 
quired to  nake 'the  slightest  concession,. would. render 
obedience.     His  fears  and  his  vanity  had  wrought  him 
to  desperate  courage.    He  could  not  hut  know,  that  the 
Turks  were  still  closing  round  his  narrowing  empire, 
though  there  was  fur  the  moment  some  delay  or  bus* 
pease  in  their  movements,     Amurath  had  hardly  con- 
sented to  a  hollow  and  treacherous  delay,8  and  who 
could  know  when  they  might  be  under  the  walls  of 
Constantinople  ?     Yet  had  Palaeologus  strange  notions 

1Laotricu0  Chalcondrlas.  By  a  great  anachronism  he  antedate  th* 
•lection  of  the  Antipope  Felix  by  the  Council  at  Basle,  and  make*  it  a  coo. 
*t  between toe  rival  Pontiffi.— lviuik  987.    Edit.  Item. 

*  Syropulus,  p.  57. 

1  The  treatv  in  Phranza,  p.  118. 
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of  his  own  grandeur.  The  West  would  lay  itself  at 
his  feet;  he  might  be  chosen  the  successor  of  Sigis- 
mund,  and  reunite  the  great  Christian  commonwealth 
under  one  sovereign.1 

But  he  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  the  heads 
of  his  Church  to  embark  On  a  perilous  voyage  to  a  dis- 
tant and  foreign  Council,  where  their  few  voices  might 
be  overborne  by  multitudes.  Joseph  the  Patriarch  was 
old,  infirm,  of  feeble  character:  he  yielded  with  ungra- 
cious reluctance,8  but  scrupled  not  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  his  more  prudent  and  far-sighted  clergy. 
They  too  found  consolation  to  their  vanity,  food  for 
their  ambition.  u  The  barbarous  and  ignorant  West 
would  bow  before  the  learning  and  profound  theology 
of  the  successors  of  Basil,  the  Gregories,  and  Chryaoe- 
tom."  Nor  were  they  without  some  vague  notions  of 
the  prodigal  and  overflowing  wealth  of  the  West:  they 
would  return  having  achieved  a  victory  by  their  inre- 
sistible  arguments,  and  at  the  same  time  with  money 
enough  to  pay  their  debts.8  If  the  Latins  should  stand 
aloof  in  sullen  obstinacy,  they  would  return  with  the 
pride  of  having  irradiated  Italy  with  the  truth,  and  of 
having  maintained  in  the  face  of  Rome  the  cause  of 
orthodoxy ;  at  the  worst,  they  could  but  die  as  glorious 
martyrs  for  that  truth.*  The  Patriarch  labored  under 
still  more  extravagant  illusions.     "  When  the  Eastern 

1  dyropulus,  p.  3S. 

«  See  his  speech  (Syroptdus,  p.  IS)  in  the  time  of  Pop*  Martin,  in  vnidk 
he  predicts  the  inevitable  humiliation  from  attending  a  Council  in  Italy,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Westerns.  'Ev  yovv  Ty  u-Ktkddv  oftrw  icdt  Udixecrihu 
mi  Tifv  tftepaaiap  Tpofqv  ££  iadvuv,  fcfcf  yivonmi  dovTuot  mi  fiur&vrm^ 
hu£vt*&  Kvpmc 

*Syropulus,  p.  St,  3.    Koi  toaXrpodfie&a  ml  imarpif^ep  wtmtd 

TptmatoOx01* 
4  Syropulus,  ibid. 
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Emperor  should  behold  the  pomp  of  the  Pope,  the 
lowly  deference  paid  to  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  by 
the  great  potentates  of  the  West,  he  would  take  les- 
sons of  humility,  and  no  longer  mistake  the  relative 
dignity  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  Sovereign."1 
These  strange  and  chimerical  hopes  blinded  some  at 
least  to  the  danger  of  their  acts,  and  even  mitigated. for 
a  time  their  inextinguishable  hatred  of  the  Latins  ;  for 
the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople  still  left  its  deep 
indelible  animosity  in  the  hearts  of  the  Greek  Church- 
men. They  had  been  thrust  from  their  Sees ;  Latin 
Bishops  speaking  a  foreign  tongue  had  been  forced  upon 
their  flocks;  they  had  been  stripped  of  their  revenues, 
reduced. to  poverty  and  contempt.  On  the  reoonquest 
of  Constantinople,  the  Cantacuzenes  and  Palaeologi  had 
resumed  the  full  temporal  sovereignty,  but  the  Church 
had  recovered  only  a  portion  of  its  influence,  wealth, 
and  power.  Even  in  Constantinople,  still  more  in 
many  cities  of  the  Empire,  the  Latin  Bishops  still 
claimed  a  coordinate  authority,  refused  to  be  deposed, 
and,  where  the  Franks  were  in  force,  maintained  their 
thrones.  There  were  at  least  titular  Latin  Bishops  of 
most  of  the  great  Eastern,  Sees. 

The  Emperor  and  the  Patriarch,  determined  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  of  the  Pope,  and  to  reject  *„,„„* 
that  Qf  the  Council.     Vague  and  terrible  no-  X*  ** 
tions  of  the  danger  of  surmounting. the  Alps,  Bome- 
or  of  the  interminable  voyage  to  Marseilles,  if  Avig- 
non should  be  the  seat  of  the  Council ;  the  more  doubt* 
fill,  less  profuse  promises  of  money  for  the  voyage  from 
the  Council ;  the  greater  dexterity  and  address  of  the 

1  8jTopalaa,  p.  92.    Kal  dui  tou  nana  b&ufifot  iXevdepuaai  r^v  Unl^oia* 
M  rfr  bnrt&eiafK  oirov  dovXsiai  napa  tov  PaatXeuc.  —  ft.  r,  X* 
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Papal  Legate,  wrought  powerfully  dn  their  minds. 
The  fetal  and  insulting  declaration  of  the  Council  — 
14  They  had  subdued  the  new  heresy  of  the  Bohemians 
they  should  easily  subdue  the  old  heresy  of  the  Greeks'*1 
—  had  been  industriously  reported,  and  could  not  be 
forgiven.  More  politic  Rome  made  no  such  mistake: 
her  haughtiness  could  wait  its  time,  could  reserve  itself 
in  bl&nd  courteousness  till  the  adversary  was  in  her 
power,  at  her  feet. 

Eight  Papa)  galleys,  fumWhed  in  Venice  and  in 
tavai  Beet*.  Crete,  entered  the  harbor  of  Constantinople. 
They  had  not  long  arrived  when  it  wits  heard  that  the 
fleet  of  the  Council  was  drawing  near.  The  Council 
had  at  length  prevailed  on  the  city  of  Avignon  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  funds ;  the  ships  had  been  hired  And 
manned  at  Marseilles.  The  Roman  Admiral,  the 
Pope's  nephew  Condoftnieri,  produced  his  commission 
to  bum,  sink,  or  destroy  the  hostile  fleet.  He  gave 
orders  to  hi*  squadron  io  set  sail  and  encounter*  the  in- 
solent enemy.2  It  was  with  great  difficulty  tJurt  the 
Emperor  prevented  a  battle  between  the  fleets  of  the 
Pope  and1  of  the  Council:  an  edifying  proof  to  the 
Turks,  who  occupied  part  of  the  shores,  of  the  unity 
of  Christettdotrt  1  — to  the  Greeks  a  significant  but  dis- 
regarded warning,  as  to  the  advantages  which  they 
might  expect  from  their  concessions  to  Western  Chris* 
tendom,  itself  in  such  a  state  of  fetal  disunion  ! 

After  nearly  three  months'  delay —  delay  afterwards 
bitterly  reproached  by  the  Pope  against  the  Greeks,  as 

1   *  SyroptUus,  p.  87. 

*  M6A<c  o&v  did,  iriXXuv  Xoyuv  xat  fjtrjwftinjv  Mxrbrttonrto  Kavrhmfdp**, 
«o2  favxaoe.  —  Syropulus,  p.  55.  The  Papal  Legates  hid  perttfided  the 
Greeks  that  the  Council  of  Basle  was  dissolved. 
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having  involved  much  loss  of  time  and  needless  expense 
—  the  Emperor  and  the  ^atriarc^  embarked  on  board 
the  Venetian  galleys.  The  Emperor  was  accompanied 
by  his  brother,  the  Despot  Demetrius,  whom  it  might 
be  dangerous  to  leave  behind  at  Constantinople ;  and 
attended  by  a  Court,  the  magnific^uqe  of  whose  titles 
might  make  up  for  their  moderate  numbers.  The 
Church  made  even  a  more  imposing,  display.  The  Pa* 
triarcb  was  encircled  by  the  Bishops  of  the  mart  fen 
mous  Sees  in  the  East,  some  of  them  men  of  real 
distinction.  There  were  those  who  either  held  or  were 
supposed  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  three  fytriw 
chates  now  under  Moslem  dominion  —  Antioch,  Alex- 
andria, Jerusalem ;  the  Primate  of  Russia,  whose 
wealth  excited  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  Greeks; 
Bessarion  Archbishop  of  Nicea,  and  Mark  of  EpheBos, 
the  two  most  renowned  for  tfyeir  learning;  the  Prelates 
of  Cyzicum,  Heraclea,  Niconiedia,  Trebizond,  Lace* 
daemon,  and  other  famous  nances,  Thp  greater  monas- 
teries )vere  represented  by  some  of  their  Archiman- 
drites. The  Patriarch  was  attended,  in  his  person,  by 
all  the  high  officers  and  the  inferior  dignitaries  of  Sfc, 
Sophia,  the  cross-bearers,  thp  whale  choir  of  singers, 
the  treasurer,  the  guardian  of  the  books,  thp  guardian 
of  the  vestments,  the  guardian  of  those  who  claimed 
the  right  of  asylum,  the  expounder  of  tbq  Canon  Law, 
and  Syropulus,  the  Ecclesiast  or  the  Preacher*  The 
last  avenged  the  compulsion  laid  upon  him  to  follow 
his  master  to  Ferrara  and  Florence  by  writing  a  lively 
and  bold  history  of  the  whole  proceedings.1      Thq 

'  This  remarkable  vork  of  Syropojus  is  the  chief  and  trustworthy  av- 
•fc*lly  for  the  royage,  personal  adventures,  and  personal  feelings  of  ths 
Qneki. 
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preparations,  both  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Patriarch, 
made  an  incongruous  display  of  pomp  and  poverty. 
The  Emperor,  that  he  might  appear  as  the  magnificent 
Sovereign  of  the  East,  to  the  indignation  of  the  Church 
appropriated  and  lavished  the  sacred  treasures,  which 
had  been  sent  as  votive  offerings  by  rich  worshippers, 
on  his  own  adornments,  on  a  golden  chariot,  and  cloth 
of  gold*  for  his  bed.  It  was  proposed  that  the  Patri- 
arch alone  should  appear  in  becoming  state ;  the  Bish- 
ops without  their  useless  copes  and  dalmatics,  in  the 
coarse  dress  and  cowls  of  simple  monks.  It  was  an- 
swered that  the  haughty  Latins  would  scoff  at  their 
indigence.  Notwithstanding  the  prodigies  which  re- 
monstrated against  their  removal,  the  sacred  vessels  of 
St.  Sophia  were  borne  off,  that  the  Patriarch  might 
everywhere  be  able  to  celebrate  Mass  in  unpolluted 
patens  and  chalices,  and  without  being  exposed  to  the 
contemptuous  toleration  of  the  Latins.  When,  how- 
ever, on  the  division  of  the  first  Papal  subsidy  (15,000 
florins),  the  Emperor  assigned  only  the  sum  of  6000 
to  the  clergy,  the  Patriarch  resolutely  declared  that  he 
would  not  proceed  to  the  Council!  The  Emperor  was 
no  less  stubborn  r  he  gave  the  Patriarch  1000  for  his 
own  use,  and  distributed  the  5000  among  the  clergy; 
to  the  richer  less,  to  the  poor  more.1 

An  earthquake  (dire  omen !)  shook  the  city  as  they 
n«Toja««.  set  sail.  The  voyage  was  long,  seventy* 
seven  days.  The  timid  landsman,  the  Ecclesiast,  may 
have  exaggerated  its  discomforts  and  perils.  It  was 
humiliating  alike  to.  the  Emperor  and  to  the  Patriarch. 
As  they  passed  Gallipoli  they  were  saluted  with  show- 
ers of  javelins  from  the  Turkish  forts.  In  another  placet 
i  Syropolo*,  68. 
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though  there  was  no  declared  war,  the  Hagarenes 
would  scarcely  allow  them  to  take  in  water.  The 
Emperor  hardly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  some 
Catalan  pirates.  The  Patriarch,  when  he  landed,  had 
to  endure  the  parsimonious  courtesy  and  the  niggard 
hospitality  of  the  Latin  Prelates  who  occupied  Greek 
Sees  on  the  coast.1 

Nothing,  however,  could  equal  the  magnificence  of 
their  reception  at  Venice.  The  pride  of  the  Aram* 
Republic  was  roused  to  honor,  no  doubt  tx^"1106, 
dazzle,  so  distinguished  a  guest  As  they  approached 
the  Lagunes,  the  Doge  rowed  forth  in  the  Bucen- 
taur,  with  twelve  other  galleys,  the  mariners  in  silken 
dresses,  the  awnings  and  flags  of  silk,  the  emblazoned 
banners  of  St.  Mark  waving  gorgeously  above.  The 
sea  was  absolutely  covered  with  gondolas  and  galleys. 
u  You  might  aa  well  number  the  leaves  of  the  trees, 
the  sands  of  the  sea,  or  the  drops  of  rain,".  The 
amazement  of  the  Greeks  at  the  splendor,  wealth, 
and  populousness  of  Venice  forcibly  shows  Jiow  Con- 
stantinople had  fallen  from  her  Imperial  state:  — 
"  Venice  the  wonderful  —  most  wonderful  1  Venice 
the  wise — most  wise  I  The  city  foreshown  in  the 
Psalm,  *  God  has  founded  her  upon  the  waters.'  "  2 

The  respectful  homage  of  the  Doge  to  the  Emperor 
was  construed  by  the  Greeks  into  adoration.8  He 
was  conducted  (all  the  bells  of  the  city  loudly  pealing, 
and  music   everywhere   sounding)  up  to  the  Rialto. 

1  See  the  voyage  in  Syropnlns  at  length,  with  many  amusing  incident! 
•j  land  and  sea,  69,  ei  $eq.  Gibbon  justly  says  that  "  the  historian  has  th# 
uncommon  talent  of  placing  each  scene  before  the  reader's  eye."— Note  0 
xri.  p.  99. 

«  Phranza,  li.  15,  p.  181,  6.    Edit.  Bonn. 

•  Phranza  says,  npooeKvv^ae  rbv  paoiXea  Kadriiicvw. 
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There  he  was  lodged  in  a  noble  and  spacious  palace: 
the  Patriarch  in  the  monastery  of  St,  George.  The 
Patriarch  visited  the  church  of  St.  Mark.  The  Greeks 
gazed  in  utter  astonishment  at  the  walls  and  ceilings 
glittering  with  mosaics  of  gold  and  precious  stones, 
and  the  carvings  in  precious  woods.  The  great  treas- 
ury, shown  only  twice  a  year,  flew  open  before  them: 
they  beheld  the  vast  and  incalculable  mass  of  gold  and 
jewels,  wrought'  with  consummate  art,  and  set  in  the 
most  exquisite  forms ;  but  amid  their  amazement  rose 
the  bitter  thought,  u  These  were  once  our  own :  they 
are  the  plunder  of  our  Santa  Sophia,  and  of  our  holy 
monasteries."  * 

The  Doge  gave  counsel  to  the  Emperor  —  wise 
Venetian  counsel,  but  not  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  close  alliance  of  Venice  with  the  Pope,  or  her  re- 
spect for  her  mitred  son,  Eugenius  IV.2  He  might 
take  up  his  abode  in  Venice,  duly  balance  the  offers 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Cotincil  of  Basle,  and  accept  the 
terms  most  advantageous  to  himself  or  his,  Empire. 

If  the  Emperor  hesitated,  he  was  determined  by  the 
arrival  of  Cardinal  Caesarini,  deputed  by  the  Pope, 
with  the  Marquis  of  Este,  to  press  his  immediate  pres- 
jan.  9, 1488.  ence  at  Ferrara.  Julian  Caesarini  had  now 
abandoned  the  Council  of  Basle :  his  desertion  to  the 

i  Syropulus.  There  was  one  splendid  image  wrought  entire!?  out  of  the 
gold  and  jewels  taken  in  Constantinople:  Toe?  ph>  Kacnji^votf  KaO^ftafolt 
rtpftf  tytotsro  not  iflotfl,  rote  d*  fycupc&tioiv  el  noi>  tuti  icaparvxpuv, 
&H>(ua  Ktd  Xbrnj  koX  KaTqfeta,  6c  teat  Jtfuv  rore  owe  fir}.  Syropulus  it 
better  authority  than  Ducas,  and  would  hardly  have  suppressed!  if  be  had 
witnessed  the  wonder  of  the  Venetians  at  the  celebration  of  the  Mass  by 
the  Greeks  according  to  their  own  rite.  u  c  Verily,* n  writes  Ducas,  "  they 
exclaimed  in  wonder, '  these  are  the  first-born  of  the  Church,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  speaks  in  them.1  M  —  Ducas,  c  xxxi. 

*  Syropulus,  p.  85. 
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hostile  camp  might  indicate  that  their  cause  was  siiik-> 
Log  towards  desperation.  He  was  now  the  Legate  of  the 
Pope,  not  iix&%  of  the  majority,  it  might  be,  but  dwin- 
dling, more  democratic,  almost  discomfited,  majority  at 
Basle.1  ,     Jt 

Early  in  March  the  Emperor  set  forward  ie  Ferrara. 
He  travelled  (it  was  so  arranged)  partly  by  water, 
partly  by  land,  witl^  greater  speed  than  the  aged 
Patriarch,  wbo  was  highly  indignaqt,  *»  the  Church 
ought  to  hare  taken  precedence.  In  the  reception  of 
the  Emperor  at  Ferrara  all  was  smooth  .conr-  ^  1Smvmx . 
tesy.  He  rode  a  magnificent  black  charger ;  **  Ferrar»- 
another  of  pure  white,  with  trappings  emblazoned  with, 
golden  eagles,  was  led  before  him.  The  Princes  of 
Esfce  bore  the  canopy  over  his  head.  He  rode  into 
die  courts  of  the  Papal  palace,  dismounted  at  the  stair-, 
case,  was  welcomed  at  the  door  of  the  chamber  by  the 
Pope.  He  was  not  permitted  to  kneel,  but  saluted 
with  a  holy  kiss,  and  took  his  -seat  at  the  Pope's  right 
hand.  The  attendants  had  indeed  lifted  up  the  hem 
of  the  Pope's  garment,  and  exposed  his  foot,  but  of 
this  the  Greeks  took  no  notice. .  The ,  Patriarch  moved 
more  slowly ;  his  barge  was  splendidly  adorned,2  but 
there  ended  his;  idle  honors.      He  bad  still  March  4. 

1  There  is  however  considerable  difficulty,  and  there  are  conflicting  au- 
thorities as  to  the  time,  at  which  Julian  Cjesarini,  the  Cardinal  of  St  An* 
gelo,  left  Baele  (see  Fea's  note  to  JSneas  Sylvius,  p.  128) :  and  also  whether, 
as  San  u to  asserts,  he  appeared  before  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  not  as  rep- 
rtseotative  of  the  Pope,  but  of  the  Council.  Cmarini  seems  to  have  beea 
in  a  state  of  embarrassment:  he  attempted  to  mediate  between  the  more 
violent  and  the  papalizing  parties  at  iBasle.  He  lingered  for  some  mouths 
in  this  doubtful  state.  Though  accredited  by  the  Pope  at  Venice,  he1  may 
have  given  himself  out  as  representing  the  sounder,  though  smaller  part 
of  the  Council  of  Basle.    This  was  evidently  the  tone  of  the  Eugenians. 

*  Fhrania  compares  it  to  Noah's  Ark.  He  was  astonished  with  hi  sump 
i  and  accommodation-— r  P.  139. 
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cherished  the  fond  hope  that  the  Pope  would  receire 
him  as  his  equal.  He  had  often  boasted  that  the 
Patriarchate  would  now  be  delivered  from  its  base 
subjection  to  the  Empire.  He  was  met  by  a  mes- 
senger with  the  tidings  that  the  Pope  expected  him 
Marah  8  to  kneel  in  adoration  and  kiss  his  foot.  This 
*.».  1488.  degrading  ceremony  his  own  Bishops  had  de- 
clined.1 "  If  he  is  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,"  said 
the  Patriarch  in  his  bitterness,  "  so  are  we  of  the  other 
Apostles.  Did  they  kiss  St.  Peter's  feet? "  No  Car- 
dinals came  out  to  meet  him,  only  six  Bishops,  at  die 
bridge.  His  own  Bishops,  who  were  with  him,  re- 
preached  the  Patriarch :  "  Are  these  the  honors  with 
which  you  assured  us  we  were  to  be  received  ?  "  The 
Patriarch  threatened  to  return  home.  The  Pope,  dis- 
appointed in  the  public  humiliation  of  the  Patriarch 
at  his  feet,  would  grant  only  a  private  audience.  In 
the  morning  they  all  mounted  horses  fturtished  by  the 
Marquis  of  Este,  and  rode  to  the  gates  of  the  Papal 
palace.  All  but  the  Patriarch1  alighted.  He  rode 
through  the  courts  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  They 
passed  through  a  suit  of  chambers,  through  an  array 
of  attendants  with  silver  wands  of  office.  The  doors 
closed  behind  them.  They  were  admitted  only  six 
at  a  time  to  the  presence  of  the  Pope.  Eugenius  was 
seated  with  only  his  Cardinals  around.  He  welcomed 
the  Patriarch  with  a  brotherly  salute.  The  Patriarch 
took  his  seat  somewhat  lower,  on  a  level  with  the  Car- 
dinals. His  cross-bearers  did  not  accompany  him :  they 
came  last,  and  were  permitted  to  kiss  the  hand  and  the 
cheek  of  the  Pope.  Now  as  afterwards,  in  their  mora 
private  intercourse,  the  Pope  and  the  Patriarch  being 

1  Syropulos,  p.  96. 
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ignorant,  the  one  of  Greek,  the  other  of  Latin,  dis- 
coursed through  an  interpreter.1 

The  Greeks  had  not  been  many  days  at  Ferrara, 
ere  they  began  to  suspect  that  the  great  ob-  Diwonunt 
ject  of  the  Pope  was  his  own  aggrandizement,  a«*ks. 
the  strengthening  of  his  power  against  the  Council 
of  Basle.  They  looked  with  jealousy  on  every  art- 
ful attempt  to  degrade  their  Patriarch  from  his  ab- 
solute coeqnality  with  the  Pope,  on  his  lower  seat, 
and  the  limitation  of  the  honors  paid  io  him ;  they  re- 
proached the  Patriarch  with,  every  seeming  concession 
to  the  Papal  pride.2  Before  they  met  in  the  Gouncll, 
they  had  the  prudence  curiously  to  inspect  the  arrange- 
ments in  the  great  church.  They  found  a  lofty  and 
sumptuous  throne  raised  for  the  Pope  in  the  midst: 
the  rest  were  to  sit,  as  it  were,  at  his  feet,  fyen  the 
Emperor  was  roused  to  indignation*  After  much  dis- 
pute it  was  agreed  that  the  Pope  should  occupy  a 
central  throne,  but  slightly  elevated.  On  his  right, 
was  a  vacant  chair  for  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  tjien 
the  Cardinals  and  dignitaries  of  the  Latin  Church ;  on 
his  left,  the  seat  of  the  Eastern  Emperor,  followed  by 
the  Patriarch  and  the  Greek  clergy.  But  the  affairs 
dragged  languidly  on.  The  Pope  affected  to  expect 
submission  of  the  Fathers  of  Basle.  The  Italian  Prel- 
ates were  by  no  means  imposing  in  numbers;;  of  the 
other  Latin  clergy  were  very  few.  The  only  ambas- 
sadors, those  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  Greeks 
perhaps  knew  not  in  what  terms  the  Western  cleigy 
had  been  summoned.     "  If  the  Latins  had  any  parental 

1  Sjropulus,  p.  96. 

*  Tht  Bishop  of  Trebiaond  was  usually  the  spokesman.    SyropuJus,  p. 
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love  they  would  hasten  to  welcome  the  prodigal  son: 
the  Greek  Church  returning  to  his  father's  home." 
The  appeal  to  the  charity  of  the  Latins  had  no  great 
resist.  The  Patriarch  had  joined  with  the  Pope  at 
the  first  Session  in  an  anathema,  if  they  should  con- 
tumaciously remain  aloof  from  this  Council.  Awe  was 
as  powerless  as  love. 

The  Emperor  retired  to  a  monastery  about  six  miles 
from  Ferrara,  and  abandoned  himself  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase.  The  husbandmen  in  vain  remonstrated 
against  his  wanton  destruction  of  their  crops,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ferrara 1  against  his  slaughter  of  the  pheasants 
and  quails  which  he  had  preserved  at  great  cost.1  The 
Patriarch  and  the  clergy  were  left  to  suffer  every  kind 
of  humiliating  indignity,  and  worse  than  indignity. 
They  were  constantly  exposed  to  endure  actual  hunger; 
their  allowance  in  wine,  fish,  meat  was  scanty  and  ir- 
regular ;  their  stipends  in  money  always  many  months 
in  arrear.  They  were  close  prisoners;8  rigid  police 
watched  at  the  gates  of  the  city:  no  one  could  stir 
without  a  passport.4  The  Bishop  of  Ferrara  refused 
them  one  of  the  great  churches  to  celebrate  Mass  ac- 
cording to  their  own  rite :  he  would  not  have  his  holy 
edifice  polluted,  ■  Three  of  them  made  their  escape  to 
Venice,  and  were  ignommiously  brought  back.  A 
second  time  they  contrived  to  fly,  and  found  their  way 


1  Nicolas  III.  of  Kite.  Laonicot  Chalcondylas  takes  the  opportunity  of 
telling  of  the  Marqais  tfcc  dreadful  story  which  it  the  groundwork  of  Lofi 
Byron's  "  Parisina."  •—      288,  &c 

*  Raynald.  sub  ann. 

8  This  ancient  Italic  usage,  that  no  one  could  leave  a  city  without  a 
nassport  from  the  authorities,  astonished  the  Greeks.  —  Syropulos,  p.  141. 

«  Syropulus,  ibid.  He  is  indignant:  CMrrwc  6  Uvev/i&rmof  dwfcp  Tipax 
tyvu  touc  tov  dylov  UveOparoc  inn/pirac. 
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to  Constantinople.  The  indignant  Patriarch  sent  home 
orders  tliat  the  recreants  should  be  suspended  from  their 
office,  and  soundly,  flogged.1  Tidings  in  the  mean  time 
arrived,  fortunately  exaggerated,  that  the  Ottoman 
who  had  Condescended  to  grant  a  precarious  peace, 
threatened  Constantinople;  the  Pope  evaded  the  de- 
mand for  succor.  He,  indeed,  himself  was  hardly  safe. 
The  bands  of  Nicolas  Piccinino,  Captain  of  a  terrible 
Free  Company,  had  seized  Forft  and  Bologna. 

The  miserable  Greek  clergy  urged  the  Patriarch,  the 
flUw  and  irresolute  Patriarch, at  length  urged  the  Em- 
peror, too  well  amused  with,  his  hunting,  to  insist  dn 
the  regular  opening  of  the  Council.  "  We  must  wait 
the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors  from  the  Sovereigns  and 
Princes,  of  mare  Cardinals  and  Bishops;  the  few  at 
present  in  Ferrara  cannot  presume  to  form  an  (Ecu- 
menic Council/'  Atitumn  drew  on ;  with  autumn  the 
plague  began  to  appear.  Of  the  eleven  Cardinals  only 
five,  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  Bishops  only  fifty 
remained  in  Ferrara.  The  Greeks  escaped  the  ravage 
of  the  pestilence,  all  but  the  Russians :  they  suffered  a 
fearful  decimation.2 

Not,  indeed,  that  the  whole  of  this  time  had  been 
wasted  in  inactivity.  Conferences  had  been  held: 
private  Synods,  not  recognized  as  formal  acts  of  the 
Council,  had  defined  the  four  great  points  of  difference 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  Scandalous 
rumors  indeed  were  disseminated  that  the  Greeks  were 
guilty  of  fifty-four  articles  of  heresy ;  these  charges 
were  disdained  as  of  no  authority ;  but  the  Greeks 
were  not  less  affected,  and  not  less  despised  and  hated 
by  the  mass  of  the  people  for  such  disclaimer.     The 

ityropuJiuwp.  126.  *Id.p.U4. 
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Council  was  at  length  formally  opened ;  but  through- 
out it  was  skilfully  contrived  that  while  there  was  the 
most  irreverent  confusion  among  the  Greeks,  the  Pa- 
triarch was  treated  with  studied  neglect,  the  Emperor 
himself,  with  reluctant  and  parsimonious  honors ;  the 
Pope  maintained  his  serene  dignity;  all  the  homage 
paid  to  him  was  skilfully  displayed.  The  Greeks  ware 
jealous  of  each  other  ;  the  courtly  and  already  waver- 
ing Prelate  of  Nicea  was  in  constant  collision  with  the 
Tuder  but  more  faithful  Mark  of  Ephesus ;  they  could 
not  but  feel  and  betray,  they  knew  not  how  to  resent, 
their  humiliation.1  Their  dismay  and  disgust  was  con- 
summated by  news  of  the  intended  adjournment  of  the 
Council  to  Florence.  They  would  not  *t  first  believe 
it ;  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  elude  their  remon- 
strances by  ambiguous  answers.  The  terrors  of  the 
plague,  which  Syropuhts  avers  had  passed  away  for 
two  months ;  the  promises  of  better  supplies,  and  more 
regular  payments  in  rich  and  fertile  Tuscany;  the 
neighborhood  of  commodious  havens,  where  they  might 
embark  for  Greece ;  above  all,  starvation,  not  only 
feared,  but  almost  actually  suffered :  all  were  as  noth- 
ing against  the  perils  of  a  journey  over  the  wild  and 
unknown  Apennines,  perhaps  beset  by  the  marauding 
troops  of  Piccinino,  the  greater  distance  from  Venice, 
and,  therefore,  from  their  home.  Already  the  Bishop 
of  Heraclea,  the  homophylax,  and  even  Mark  of  Ephfr- 
sus,  had  attempted  flight,  and  had  been  brought  back 
by  actual  force  or  by  force  disguised  as  persuasion.* 
The  clergy  with  undissembled  reluctance,*  or  rather 

*  See  all  the  latter  part  of  the  Oth  section  of  Syroptrins. 

*  Syropalns,  151. 

*  Kai  iravref  rb  rfr  urrajiaotoc  (Jetvdv  dftiv&c  ittrpayvdoBmc  «a* 
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under  strong  compulsion,  the  Empeiror  with  ungracious 
compliance,  yielded  at  length  to  the  unavoid-  JounMJ  ^ 
able  necessity.  The  Emperor  arid  the  pa-51or8nc0- 
triarch,  the  Pope  and  his  Cardinals  found  their  long 
way  to  Florence,  not  indeed  by  the  ordinary  roads,  for 
the  enemy  occupied  Bologna,  but,  according  to  the 
Greeks,  with  the  haste  and  secrecy  of  flight ;  to  the 
Latins,  with  the  dignity  of  voluntary  retirement.  The 
Pope  travelled  by  Modena ;  the  Emperor  and  the  Pa- 
triarch by  Faenza,  and  thence  in  three  days  over  the 
savage  Apennines  to  Florence.1 

In  Basle,  meantime,  the  Nations  continued  their 
sessions,  utterly  despising  the  idle  menaces  Baste. 
of  the  Pope,  and  the  now  concurrent  anathemas  of 
the  Greeks.  The  Cardinal  Louis  Archbishop  of  Aries, 
a  man  of  all-respected  piety  and  learning,  had  taken 
the  place  as  President,  on  the  secession  of  Cardinal 
Julian  Cffisarini.  But  not  only  Csesarini,  the  Cardinal 
of  St  Peter's  and  many  others  had  fallen  off  from  the 
Council ;  the  King  of  Arragon,  the  Duke  of  Milan 
menaced  away  their  Prelates.  None,  it  was  said,  re- 
mained, but  those  without  benefices,  or  those  from  the 
kingdoms  of  which  the  Sovereigns  cared  nothing  for 
these  religious  disputes.  Amadeus  of  Savoy  compelled 
his  Bishops  to  join  the  Council,  to  make  up  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  depose  the  Pope.8  The  death  of  the 
Emperor  Sigismund,  whose  presence  in  the  Dee.  9,  lm. 
Council  had  no  doubt  raised  its  credit  in  the  minds 

knanoftevoi,  koI  irpdf  iftfrodiaftbv  tovttjc  nanrra  baa  h$v  teyovnc. — 
8yropalus,  p.  184. 

1  Then  is  now  a  noble  road  Area*  Fori!  to  Florence;  bat  before  this  road 
wts  made  it  most  hare  been  a  wild  and  terrific  Journey,  especially  to  the 
sedentary  Greek  of  Constantinople. 

1  Jheas  Sylvius,  p;  76. 
YOL.  Yin.  I 
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of  men,  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  cause  of  Reformation. 
His  son-in-law,  Albert,  was  chosen  at  Frankfort  King 
of  the  Romans;  but  Albert's  disposition  on  this  mo- 
mentous subject  was  undeclared ;  his  power  not  yet 
At  Fnrfk*      confirmed.     The   German   Diet  now  took  a 

fort. 

a.j>.  1438  lofty  tone  of  neutrality  ;  they  would  not  in- 
tarfere  in  the  quarrel  (it  had  sunk  into  a  quarrel) 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Council*  In  vain  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Palermo,  in  the  name  of  the  Council,  urged 
that  it  wa#  the.  cause  of  ecclesiastical  freedom,  of  holy 
religion.  Even  the  great  German  Prelates  heard  in 
apathy.1     *    .  , 

Not  so  the  kingdom  of  France.  On  the  1st  of  May 
*i»n<».  the  Qallican  Hierarchy,  at  the  summons  of 
sm^od.  the  King)  assembled  in  a  national  Synod  at 
Bourges.  The  Kings  and  the  clergy  of  France  had 
Beldom  let  pass  an  opportunity  of  declaring  their  owi 
distinctive  and  almost  exclusive  independence  on  the 
Papal  power.  At  the  same  time  that  they  boasted 
their  titles,  as  inherited  from  Pepin  or  Charlemagne 
as  the  defenders,  protectors,  conservators  of  the  Holy 
See,  it  was  with  reservation  of  their  own  peculiar 
rights.  They  would  leave ,  the  rest  of  the  world  pros* 
trate  at  the  Pope's  feet,  they  would  even  assist  the 
Pope  in  compelling  their  prostration  ;  in  France  alone 
they  would  set  limits  to,  and  exercise  control  over  that 
power.  Even,  St.  Louis,  the  author  of  the  first  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  in  all  other  respects  the  meekest  Cath- 

*  These  Verses  are  of  the  time1:  — 


'Ml 

Hoc  ubi  non  rectum  docti  doooero  nwgtetrl 
Sof pendant  animos,  fnttnia  non  Mutant" 
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o!ic  Christian,  was  still  King  of  France.  The  King, 
or  rather  the  King's  advisers,  the  Legists  and  the 
Counsellors  in  the  Parliament,  saw  that  it  was  an  in* 
estimable  occasion  for  the  extension  or  confirmation 
of  the  royal  prerogative.  The  clergy,  though  they 
had  attended  in  no  great  numbers,  were  still  in  gen- 
eral adherents  of  the  Council  of  Basle.  The  doc- 
trines of  Gerson  and  of  the  University  of  Paris  were 
their  guides.  At  the  great  Synod  of  Bourges  8yw*i«* 
the  King  proposed,  the  clergy  eagerly  adopted  aj>. TSi 
the  decrees  of  the  Council.  Yet  though  they  fully 
admitted  the  Assembly  of  Basle  to  be  a  legitimate 
(Ecumenic  Council,  to  which  all  Christians,  the  Pope 
himself,  owed  submission,  they  virtually  placed  them- 
selves above  Pope  or  Council.  They  did  not  submit 
to  the  Council  as  Legislator  of  Christendom ;  their  own 
consent  and  ree'nactment  Was  necessary  to  make  the 
decree  of  Pope  or  Council  the  law  of  the  realm  of 
Prance.  The  new  Pragmatic  Sanction,  as  now  issued, 
admitted  certain  of  the  decrees  in  all  their  fulness,  from 
the  first  word  to  the  last ;  others  they  totally  rejected, 
some  they  modified,  or  partially  received.  The  Synod 
of  Bourges  assumed  to  be  a  coordinate,  or,  as  regarded 
Prance,  a  superior  Legislature.  It  asserted  the  rights 
of  national  churches  with  plenary  authority,  a  doctrine 
fetal  to  the  universal  monarchy  of  Rome,  but  not  leas 
«o  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  as  represented  by  the 
Pope,  or  by  a  General  Council,  The  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion encountered  no  opposition*,  It  enacted  these  pro- 
visions: the  Pope  Was  subject  to  a  General  Camncil, 
and  such  General  Council  the  Pope  was  bound  to  hold 
every  ten  years.  The  Pope  had  no  power  to  nominate 
to  the  great  ecclesiastical  benefices,  except  to  a  few 
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specially  reserved ;  the  right  of  election  devolved  on 
those  to  whom  it  belonged.  The  Court  of  Rome  had 
no  right  to  the  collation  to  inferior  benefices ;  expect** 
tdves  or  grants  of  benefices  not  vacant  were  absolutely 
abolished.  Appeals  of  all  kinds  to  Rome  were  limited 
to  very  grave  cases.  No  one  was  to  be  disturbed  in 
his  possession  who  had  held  a  benefice  for  three  years. 
It  restricted  the  number  of  Cardinals  to  twenty-four, 
none  to  be  named  tinder  thirty  years  of  age.  Annates 
and  firstrfruits  were  declared  simoHiacal.  Priests  who 
retained  concubines  forfeited  their  emoluments  for  three 
months.  There  were  some  regulations  for  the  perform- 
ance of  divine  service.  The  Mass  was  to  be  chanted 
in  an  audible  voice :  no  layman  was  to  sing  psalms  or 
hymns  in  the  vulgar  tongue  in  churches.  Spectacles 
of  all  sorts,  plays,  mummeries,  masks,  banquets  in 
'churches  were  prohibited.  The  avoiding .  all  com- 
merce with  the  excommunicated  was  limited  to  cases 
of  great  notoriety.  The  interdict  was  no  longer  to 
confound  in  one  sweeping  condemnation  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty.1 

Thus,  then,  while  Germany  receded  into  a  kind  of 
haughty  indifference,  France,  as  far  as  France,  had 
done  the  work  of  the  Council.  The  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion was  her  Teform ;  the  dissolution  of  the  Council  by 
the  Pope,  the. deposition  of  the  Pope  by  the  Council. 
she  did  not  condescend  to  notice.  England,  now  on 
the  verge  of  her  great  civil  strife,  bad  never  taker 
much  part  in  the  Council,  she  had  not  even  resented 
her  non-admission  as  a  Nation.    Even  Spain  and  Milan 

*  Concilium  Bituricense,  apud  Labbe.  Ordonnanoea  de  France,  xiii.  p 
867,  291.  L'Enfant,  Hist  du  Concile  de  Bate.  Compare  8UmondS,  Hist 
iefr  Francis,  zS.  p.  327. 
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Bad  to  a  certain  extent  withdrawn  their  sanction.  But 
still  the  Council  of  Basle  maintained  its  lofty  tone ;  it 
must  have  had  deep  root  in  the  reverence  of  mankind, 
or  it  must  have  fallen  away  in  silent,  certain  dissolu- 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  FLORENCE. 

Florence  received  the  strangers  from  the  East  with 
splendid  hospitality.  The  Emperor,  after  some  con- 
test, allowed  the  Church  on  this  occasion  her  coveted 
precedence.1  The  Patriarch  arrived  first ;  he  was  met 
by  two  Cardinals  and  many  Bishops.  But  at  Florence 
curiosity  was  not  highly  excited  by  the  arrival  of  an 
aged  Churchman:  he  passed  on  almost  unregarded. 
Three  days  after  came  the  Emperor ;  the  city  was  in  a 
tumult  of  eager  wonder ;  the  roofs  were  crowded  with 
spectators ;  trumpets  and  instruments  of  music  rang 
through  the  streets  ;  all  the  bells  pealed  ;  but  the  mag* 
nificence  of  the  pomp  (so  relates  the  Ecclesiast,  not 
without  some  ill-suppressed  satisfaction)  was  marred  by 
deluges  of  rain.3  The  gorgeous  canopy  held  over  the 
Emperor's  head  was  drenched ;  he  and  all  the  specta- 
tors were  glad  to  find  refuge  in  their  houses. 

The  Council  of  Florence  began  with  due  solemnity 
its  grave  theological  discussions,  on  the  event  of  which 
might  seem  to  depend  the  active  interference  of  the 

*  Laonicua  Chalcondylas  describes  Florence  as  the  greatest  and  richest 
city  after  Venice.  'H  di  QXupevria  nofoc  koriv  dlfiturara  fttrh  ye  rfr 
OveverCw  whv,  xal  Inl  iftnopiav  afia  xai  ycupyoit  napexofievff  rode  aoro&c. 
This  union  of  agriculture  with  trade  is,  I  presume,  to  distinguish  then 
from  the  Venetians.    He  enters  into  the  constitution  of  Florence. 

8  Syropulus,  p.  213. 
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West  to  rescue  her  submissive  and  orthodox  brethren 
from  the  Mohammedan  yoke,  or  the  abandonment  of 
the  rebellious  and  heretical  race  to  the  irresistible  Otto- 
man. It  began  with  solemn  order  and  regularity. 
The  champions  were  chosen  on  each  side ;  on  the 
Latin,  the  most  distinguished  were  the  Cardinal  Julian 
Caesarini,  the  late  President  of  the  Council  of  Basle, 
Dot  less  eminent  for  learning  than  for  political  wisdom  ; 
and  John,  the  Provincial  General  of  the  Dominican 
Order  in  Lombardy,  esteemed  amfag  the  most  expert 
dialecticians  of  the  West.  On  the  side  of  the  Greeks 
were  Isidore  of  Russia,  the  courtly  Bessarion,  who 
might*  seem  by  his  temper  and  moderation  (though  not 
anusoal  accompaniments  of  real  learning)  not  to  have 
been  without  some  prophetic  foresight  of  the  Cardinal* 
ate,  and  the  quiet  ease  of  a  Western  Bishopric ;  and 
Mark  of  Ephesns,  whose  more  obstinate  fidelity  aspired 
to  be  the  Defender,  the  Saint,  the  Martyr  of  his  own 
unyielding  Church.  If  legend  were  to  be  believed  (and 
legend  is  still  alive  m  the  full  "light  of  history)  the 
Greeks  were  indeed  incorrigible.  Miracle  was  wasted 
upon  them.  St.  Bernardino  of  Sienna  is  said  to  have 
displayed  the  •first'  recorded  instance  of  the  gift  of 
tongues  since  the  Day  of  Pentecosf ;  he  disputed  flu- 
ently in  Greek,  of  which  he  Could  not  before  speak  or 
understand  one  word.1 

Already  at  Ferrara  the  four  great  questions  had  been 
proposed  which  alone  were  of  vital  difference  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  I.  The  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whether  from  the  Father  alone,  or  like- 
wise from  the  Son.  II.  The  use  of  leavened  or  un- 
leavened bread  in  the  Eucharist.     III.   Purgatory. 

1  Raynaldas  tab  anno. 
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IV.  The  Supremacy  of  die  Pope.  At  Ferrara  die 
more  modest  discussion  had  chiefly  con6ned  itself  to 
the  less  momentous  questions,  those  on  which  the  pas- 
sions were  less  roused,  and  which  admitted  more  calm 
and  amicable  inquiry,  especially  that  of  Purgatory. 
At  Florence  they  plunged  at  once  into  the  great  ab- 
sorbing difficulty,  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
This,  though  not  absolutely  avoided  at  Ferrara,  had 
been  debated  only,  as.it  werp,  in  its  first  approaches. 
Yet,  even-  on  this  point,1  where  the  object  with  the 
Latins,  and  with  the  more  enlightened  and  best  court* 
iers  of  the  Greeks,  was  union  not  separation,  agreement 
not  stubborn  antagonism,  it  beg*n  slowly  to  dawn  upon 
their  minds  that  the  oppugnancy  was  in  terms  rather 
than  in  doctrine ;  the  discrepancy,  as  it  was  calmly  ex- 
amined, seemed  to  vanish  of  itself.  The  article,  how- 
ever, involved  two  questions,  one  of  the  profoundest 
theology,  the  other  of  canonical  law.  I.  Which  was 
the  orthodox  doctrine,  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
from  the  Father  alone,  or  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son?  II,  Even  if  the  latter  doctrine  were  sound,  by 
what  right  had  the  Latin  Cburqh  of  ber  sole  authority, 
in  defiance  of  the  anathema  of  one  or  more  of  the  four 
great  GScumenic  Councils,  presumed  to  add  the  words 
44 and  the  Spa"  to  the  creed  of  Nioea?  Which  of 
these  questions  should  take  precedence  was  debated 
with  obstinacy,  not  without  acrimony*  The  more 
rigid  Greeks  would  stand  upon  the  plain  fart,  which 
could  hardly  be  gainsaid,  the  unauthorized  intrusion  <rf 

i  The  Greeks  were  manifestly  bewildered  by  the  scholastic  teode  of  argn- 
meai,  the  endless  logical  formularies  of  the  Latins  {Syropalua,  pmiml 
They  were  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  Latin  Fathers;  could  not  distin- 
guish the  genuine  from  spurious  citations;  or  wen  understand  their  lan- 
guage.— Syropulus,  p.  SIS.  .  % 
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the  clause  into  the-  Creed,  To  the  Latin*,  the  Ffoots- 
won  of  the  Holy  Gfcort  from  the  Father  alone  (the 
Greek  doctrine)  was  an  impious  disparagement  of  tbe 
eaeqpal,  eoetarnat  Godhead  of  the>  Son* ;  to  the  Greeks 
tbe  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  frond  the  Sod  alio, 
was  the  introduced*  of  two  prirtciples  ~k  ascribed  the 
iocojawaaunioabla  paternity  of  the  Father  to  tbte  Son.1 
It  was  diecevqred  at  length  that  neither  .did  the  Latins 
nrtend  to  deny  &e  Father  16  be  the  prataniy  and  sale 
fountain  of  Godhead,  nor  tbe  Greeks  absolutely  iito 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  frost  the  Sou.  They 
all  acqpiesoed  in  tW  form  u  of  the  Father  through  the 
Son ;"  jet  in  the  different  s$n*4  of  the  two  Greek 
propositions*  "from  and  through,"  Mark  of  Epbestis 
and  the  rigid  Greeks  fought  with  a  stubborn  pertinac- 
ity as  if  their  Own  salvation;  and  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind were  on  tbe  iaaae;*  Bat  the  real  difficulty  was 
the  addition  to  the  Creed*  Aa  a  pfrobleaaof  high  spec- 
ulative tk^U>gjy  *be  article  might  be  couched  m  broad 
and  ambifuous  tern>s*  and  ajtowed  to  siak  into  revere** 
tial  silence.  The<  other  wtevifcabfe  question  farced  itself 
upon  the  mfak  thp  popttlar  nwd  as  well  as  thai  of  the 
clergy,  almost  in  every  qevviee*  Whenetw  the  Nioetie 
Creed  was  read  eg  chanted*  thtf  omission  of  the  words 
would  strike  the  Latin*  with  a  painfiil  and  humUiatiag 
void ;  ^ was-asi  adtajssionlof  their  pr^$uitption  in  en- 
larging tbe  established  Creed — the  abasing  confess*** 
that  the  Wi*t$r»  Cbnrfcb*  the  Ronton  Chnrch,  had 
transcended  its  powers.     To  the  Greek  tjhe  tonsual 

*  The  Latin  argued,  el  <&  dfgoXoyafivrec  t/uZ(  6t  Aaretvot  fdav  Apxfrv  *aJ 
qhio*  kqI  *?£»  imt  pt^tv  rdv  Uatepa  tow  vlri  teal  rob  irvriffiaUK,  /4 
mmipTft  Sin  ap&f,  nt  $  xpew  rri  frrmteifuv  icpwr&ijKrjv-  -**>ufcaa, 
t.  xxxi. 

*  Syropulua,  p.  237.  :  .  . 
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words  jarred  with  equal  dissonance  on  the  ear;  the 
compulsory  repetition  was  a  mark  of  galling  subjection, 
of  the  cowardly  abandonment  of  the  rightful  indepen- 
dence of  his  Church,  as  well  as  of  truth  and  ortho- 
doxy. On  this  point  the  Latins  suffered  the  humil- 
iation of  having  produced  a  copy  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Second  Council  of  Nicea,  which  included  the  contested 
words.  It  was  a  forgery  so  flagrant  that  they  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  its  rejection  without  protest.1  The 
Greeks  drew  the  natural  conclusion  that  they  would 
not  scruple  to  corrupt  their  own  documents.2  The 
Latins  were  more  fortunate  or  more  skilful  m  some 
citations  from  St.  Basil  and  other  writers  of  authority. 
Their  authenticity  could  not  be  disproved  without 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  other  copies  from  Constantino- 
ple. Throughout,  the  dispute  rested  on  the  Greek 
Fathers ;  the  Greeks  somewhat  contemptuously  avowed 
their  ignorance  of  the  Latin  saints. 

The  Latins  had  the  strength  of  strenuous  union,  the 
Greeks  were  weakened  by  discord.  Already  at  Fer- 
rara  the  niore  rigid  Greeks  had  seen  the  accomplished 
Bessarion  of  Nicea  desert  the  faithful  Mark  of  Ephesns. 
On  the  question  of  Purgatory  they  had  differed  more 
widely  than  the  conflicting  Chui"cnes.  Their  quarrel 
now  degenerated  into  coarse  and  personal  altercation. 
u  Why  do  I  dispute  any  longer "  (Bessarion  so  far 
forgot  himself)  **  with  a  man  possessed  by  an  evil 
spirit?  "8  Mark,  in  rettirn,  denounced  Bessarion  as  a 
bastard  and  an  apostate. 

i  The  interpolation  wts  traced  op  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  bo  Mate* 

•  'KXfyofiev  ydp  not  h>  rtfiy,  6f  fa  be*!**  iteyx**  afarif  U  tvfoe, 
In  ho&einhfaav  ical  rd  fork  twv  tomato  6yUn>.  —  Syrop.  p.  171- 

*  Syropalue,  p.  957. 
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The  Pope  and  die  Emperor l  were  resolutely  deter- 
mined upon  the  union.  Every  art,  all  influence  and 
authority,  were  put  forth  to  compel  the  more  refractoty 
to  obedience.  If  the  Cardinalate  was  not  yet  bestowed 
or  promised  to  the  more  obsequious  Prelates,  Bessarion 
of  Nicea  and  Isidore  of  Russia,  the  appointments  and 
allowances  to  the  more  pliant  were  furnished  with 
punctuality  and  profusion*  those  of  the  contumacious 
parsimoniously  if  at  all.  The  arrears  of  the  disfavored 
again  extended  to  many  months;  they  were  again 
threatened  with  starvation.  Christopher,  the  Pope's 
former  Legate  at  Constantinople,  proposed  altogether 
to  withdraw  the  allowance  from  Mark  of  Ephesus,  the 
Judas  who  ate  the  Pope's  bread  and  conspired  against 
him.1  Rumors  were  spread  that  Mark  was  mad.  It 
was  skihuHy  suggested,  it  was  plain  to  the  simplest 
understanding,  that  the  liberties  of  the  Greeks,  perhaps 
their  lives,  in  a  foreign  land^  were  not  their  own  ;  their 
return  depended  on  die  mercy  or  the  generosity  of  their 
antagonists.  They  might  be  kept  an  indefinite  tune, 
prisoners,  despised,  starving  prisoners.  Their  own  poor 
resources  had  long  been  utterly  exhausted;  the  Et»r 
peror,  even  the  Patriarch,  could  make  or  enforce .  no 
terms  for  refractory  subjects,  who  defied  alike  temporal 
end  spiritual  authority. 

The  Greeks  met  again  and  again  in  their  private 
synod.      The  debates  were  long,  obstinate,  6rrtkgfII 
furious;   the    holy  councillors   were  almost dtooa8*km- 
committed  in  personal  violence ;  the  Emperor  mingled 

1  The  Emperor  bant  out  into  •  furious  invective  against  the  Bishop  ot 
Heraclea,  who  had  presumed  to  eefiite  the  Imperial  arguments;  Qvtu  ko! 
w*p  ifcuaiogwriu*  Xtyttf  dmp  eol  *£*  H&rrt,  bunt  imapxpz  Idutryc 
hr&puiroc,  koX  oTcaifevTos  kcU  pavavaoc  kcH  XuP*>'nfc •  —  p*  aa4to 

*  Syropolus,  p.  251. 
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m  the  fray,  overawing  wane  to  adulatory  eeaceeihms, 
but  not  alL1    The  question  of  the  Procession  of  tbe 
Holy  Ghost  was  proposed  lor  their  aeoordanoe  in  the 
mildest  and  most  disguised  form ;  thst  of  the  addition 
to  the  Creed  altogether  eluded*    There  were  twem/ 
who  deckxfcd  themselves  in  favor  of  the  union,  twelve 
Jw»«.        not  content.     But  in  subsequent  meeting 
(every  kind  of  inflvewte  we*,  tittd*  mfiptcejs  promise* 
were  lavished  tot  obtain  mfiragt*)  tbe.  majority  was 
gradually  swelled  by  the  admission  of  pertain  "  Gram- 
marians ,r  ta  vote :  the  minority  dwindled  aws^y  by  the 
secession  of  some  Rishppa  through  fear  er  favor,  the 
stfsfranehisnment  of  three  ef  the  cross-borers  rod  serae 
obstinate  monks,  as  not  in  holy  orders.    The  Emperor 
determissed  that  suffrages  bBtaaged  only  to  Bishops  gad 
Archimandrites.*    At  length  Mark  of  Ifybeens  steed 
alone,  or  wkh  one  partisan**  Sophromos  of  Anohiatoa; 
even  Sophranins  seems  to  baud  dropped  away ;  bwt  ia 
vain  the  Patriarch  wasted  all  hie  eloquence  on  the  ada- 
mantine Ephesian. 

Yet  the  Ekaperer  would  not  surrender  the  liberties 
of  his  Church  witheut  distinct  stipulation*  as  to  tbe 
reward  of  his  compliance/  Hid  sole  «*oti*e  for  sub- 
mission  had  been  die  security  of  hie  empire,  of  Con- 
stantinople now  almost  his  whole  empire.**  A  treaty, 
J***  .  negotiated  by  Isidore  of  Russia*  was  duty 
ratified  and  signed,  with  the**  artkle*    L  The<  Pope 

*  The  Bishop*  of  Mitytore  and  T*mwftum«r  almost  fell  tooth  $wLw&  * 
lfok  of  £pfe»iiti  Kttf  >4»o^  •£*•  AfaDecr  mi  xfrat*  type*  baoxopafr 
afobv.  —  P.  236. 

•  Gibbon  ton  tiotod  wMiIik  mufti  mkmuSm  pnoteibaf  th*  ftflsfftrt 
iog,  Who  howled  fleteely  ftiid  UnwttUMjr  tfcmaghovt  lb  mftiltrVipei* 
—  SyropultHS  966\ 

<  SjTopulus,  261. 
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bound  himself  tj  supply  ample  means*  ships  and  pro- 
visions* lor  the  return  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Greek** 
IL  The  Pope  would  famish  every  year  two  galleys 
and  three  hundred  meivetarms  for  the  defence  of  Con* 
stantiuople.  III.  The  ships  which  conveyed  the  pil- 
grims to  the  Holy  Land  ware  to  touch  at  Constantinople. 
IV.  In  the  Emperor's  need  the  Pope  should  famish 
twenty  galleys  for  six  months  or  ten  for  a  year.  V* 
If  the  Emperor  should  require  land  forces,  the  Pope 
would  nee  all  his  Authority  with  the  Princes  of  the 
West  to  supply  them. 

The  temporal  tceaty  was  signed.  With  weary  haste 
they  proceeded  to  perfect,  to  uatify,  and  to  publish  tho 
spiritual  treaty,  wbiuh  pretended  to  unite  the  East  and 
West  in  holy  communion.  .  The  Patriarch,  who  had 
long  been  suffering  froin  age  and  sickness,  just  lived 
to  see  and  to  sign  this  first  article  of  his  great  work. 
He  died  suddenly  almost  in  the  act.  of  urg-JoM*. 
iog  his  followers  to  submission*  He  had  already  sent 
off  some  of  Us  effects  to  Venice,  and  hoped  to  return' 
(happily  he  did  not  return)  to  Constantinople*  His 
obsequies  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp;  and  in 
the  Baptistery  of  Florence  the  stranger  wonders  to 
find  the  tomb  of  a  Patriarch  o£  Constantinople^ 

The  rftrife  seemed  to  be  worn  out  with  this  move 
momentous  question.  The  discomfited  and  discordant 
Greeks  had  no  longer  courage  or  will  to  contest  fur* 
ther.1  The  three  other  points  had  already  been  par- 
tially discussed ;  even  that  perilous  due,  the  'supremacy 

1  There  is  a  remarkable  passage,  ia  which  Bessarion  of  Nicea  took  the 
opportunity,  to  the  perplexity  and  astonishment  of  the  Greeks,  of  asserting 
tkftitahattae  unity  wtth  the  Lathi*  as  to  U»  wile  pewerof  the  Mtrarchy 
t» cDftjMHte  tin  Kaohwfat  an*  to «r4aln  the  clergy .  —  ByiDpwIus,  p.  m\ 
hot  compare  p.  278.  ' 
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of  the  Pope,  was  passed,  reserving  only  in  vague  and 
doubtful  tertos  the  rights  of  the  Eastern  Patriarchate. 
Death  had  silenced  the  remonstrant  voice  of  the  Patri- 
arch. The  final  edict  was  drawn  by  common  consent 
One  only  difficulty  remained  which  threatened  seri- 
ously to  disturb  the  peace*  In  whose  names,  on  whose 
authority,  should  it  address  the  world  as  a  kw  ef 
Christendom,  that  of  the  Emperor  the  heir  of  Jus- 
tinian,  or  the  Pope  the  successor  of  St  Peter?  The 
Emperor  yielded  to  a  compromise,  which  teemed  to 
maintain  his  dignity.  It  spoke,  in  the  name  of  the 
Pope  Eugenhts  IV.  with  the  consent  of  his  dear  son 
John  Palfeologus,  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  his  venerable  brethren  the  Patriarchs. 
Earth  and  heaven  were  summoned  to  rejoice  that  the 
wall  had  fallen  which  had  divided  die  Churches  of  the 
East  and  West.  The  Greeks  and  Latins  are  now  one 
people.  I.  The  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  but  asifrom  one  principle,  by  one  opera- 
tion. The  words  "  from  the  Son  "  have  been  lawfully 
and  with  good  reason  inserted  in  the  Creed.  II.  In 
the  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread,  each  Church 
might  maintain  its  usage.  III.  The  souk  of  those 
who  die  in  less  than  mortal  sin  are  purified  in  purga- 
tory, by  what  fire  was  not  determined,  but  their  of- 
ferings may  be  shortened  or  alleviated  by  the  prayers 
and  alms  of  the  faithful.  V.  The  Roman  Pontiff,  as 
successor  of  St  Peter,  has  a  primacy  and  government 
over  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  but  according  to  the 
Canons  of  the  Church.1  The  rights  and  privileges 
of  the   other  four   great   Patriarchs,   Constantinople, 

i  About  this  there  was  a  dispute,  tn  which  the  Eroparor  threatened  to 
break  off  the  treaty.  The  Pope  propOMd  "  according  to  Scripture  and  tha  • 
writing!*  of  the  Saints."  —  P.  282. 
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Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  are  inviolate  and  in- 
violable. 

The  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Florence  boast  the  sig- 
natures, on  the  part  of  the  Latins,  of  the  Pope,  eight 
Cardinals,  two  Latin  Patriarchs,  of  Jerusalem  and 
Grado,  two  Bishops  Ambassadors  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  eight  Archbishops,  forty-seven  Bishops, 
four  Heads  of  Orders,  forty-one  Abbots,  and  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Troyes.  Among  the  Greeks  were  the  Em- 
peror, the  Vicars  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  An- 
tioch, Jerusalem,  nineteen  Archbishops  and  Bishops  by 
themselves  or  by  their  proctors,  the  great  Dignitaries 
of  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  the  Head  of  the  Im- 
perial Monastery,  and  four  Abbots.  Of  these  some 
were  compelled  to  set  their  hands,  the  Ecclesiast  fairly 
owns,  speaking  no  doubt  of  himself  among  others,  from 
fear.  Such  were  the  representatives  of  the  Christian 
world.  The  Despot  Demetrius  still  sternly  refused  t 
he  was  to  reap  his  reward  in  popularity,  hereafter  to 
be  dangerous  to  his  brother's  throne.  He  retired  to 
Venice  in  sullen  dignity. 

The  Act  was  published  with  imposing  solemnity  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Florence.  Nothing  was  wanting  to 
the  splendor*of  the  ceremony,  to  the  glory  of  the  Pope. 
After  Te  Deum  chanted  in  Greek,  Mass  celebrated  in 
Latin,  the  Creed  was  read  with  the  "  Filioque."  Sy- 
ropulus  would  persuade  himself  and  the  world  that  the 
Greeks  did  not  rightly  catch  the  indistinct  and  inhar- 
monious sounds.  Then  the  Cardinal  Julian  Caesarini 
ascended  the  pulpit  and  read  the  Edict  in  Latin,  the 
Cardinal  Bessarion  in  Greek.  They  descended  and 
embraced,  as  symbolizing  the  indissoluble  unity  of  the 
Church.     The  Edict  (it  was  unusual)  ended  with  no 
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anathema.  Beflsari&n  and  Isidore,  with  the  mal  af 
renegades,  had  urged  the  condemnation  of  their  con- 
iumacipus  brethedni  they  mere  wisely  overruled.  Even 
Mark  of  EpbestB*  whom  the.  Pope  would  have  visited 
for  his  .stubborn  pride  (tie  brave  old  «ati  adhered  to 
bis  c$pv&cti<fes  in  the  face  of  the  Pope  and  hie  Gaft- 
dittal*)^  wsas  protected  by  the  Bcaperor.  The  aerviee 
io  the  Cathedral  of  Florence  was  in  the  Latin  form, 
the  Pope  was  on  his  thrtae,  witk  liis  Cardinals,  in  all 
^superiority.  t  Greek  vanity  had  exacted  to impress 
the  Latin*  by  the  store  solemn  nuyastj  of  their  rites.1 
They  proposed  the  next  day  a  high  Greek  function, 
with  the  Pope  present  The  Pope  coldly  answered, 
that  before  they  could  be  permitted  in  pnUic,  the  rites 
jatust  be  rehearsed  in  private,  in  order  that  it  might 
be*  seen  whether  thtow  wm  anything  pratuuptuoiisly 
didectrdaat  with  the  Soman  usage;  The  Greeks  da- 
dined  this  humiliating  mode  of  correcting  the  enxm 
and  innovation*  of  the  Roman  ritual.2 

Five  copies  of  tkie .  Aoli  werti  made*  and  duty 
signed,  that  authentic  proof  of  this  union  might  never 
be  rttnting  to  pferpetuatt  its  taemo*y  to  the  latest  time. 

Thua  closed  the  first,  the  great,  {Session  of  the  Oca* 
cil  of  Flonenoe.  The  Empeiwr  with  the  Greek  Clergy 
returned  to  Venice,  and*  after  a  long  and  fttiguiog 
navigation*  to  Constantinople 3  there  ta  be  received, 
not  as  the  Saviour  of  the  easpjre  from  the  sword  of  the 

*  The  oofy  superiority  which  the  Latins  seemed  obliged  to  own,  wei  the 
splendor  of  the  Greek  dresses  of  silk.  M  A  la  man  i  era  degli  abiti  Greci, 
pareva  asstt  piii  grave,  «  piu  degna  che  quell*  «V  Prrfati  LatfeJ."  —  Vea» 
f»*iana,  V5u  Eugea.  IV.    Mbratori,  xxv,  p.  $161. 

*  'H/i«f  k&appovpcv  foop&uocu  7rotod  ofufyara  ruv  Aartvov.  —  Sjwpo- 
tos,  p.  899. 

*  He  embarked  Oct  19;  arriTfedinCooaUndnoplaFeh.  t 
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Turks,  mt  as  the  wise  and  pious  reconciler  of  neligiou* 
dimension  aj»d  Ike  pca©*-maker  of  the  Church,  but  aa 
a  traitor  fc>  his  own  imperial  dignity,  as  *  renegade, 
and  m\  apostate.  Already  in  Venice  ague  of  rebellion 
bad  appeared.  The  Bishop  of  Hereclea  and  tbe  Ee* 
cleaiaat,  compelled  to  officiate  in  St»  Mark's,  rerenged 
themselves  by  chanting  tbe  Creed  without  the  obno** 
kma  interpolation,  and  by  refitting  to  pray  for  tha 
Popeu1  During  tht  voyage  Abe  Emperor  encountered 
bitter  eotapkinto  from  the  Greeks  of  the  tyranny  Mid 
erafralaQP  of  the  Latin  Clevgy.  In  Constantinople  it 
was  eagerly  inquired  whether  they  had  wttoned  victo* 
rioua.  They  oeaiessed  with  bumble  and  bitte*  pelf- 
reproach  that  tibey  had  aold  the  faith ;  that  they  had 
yielded  it*  base  fear  to  the  Frank**2  Had  they  been 
scourged,  imprisoned*  put  to  the  tartar*?  they  eould 
not  plead  this  etxcnse*  It  was  openly  said  that,  Judas** 
like,  they  had  received  mo&ey  and  aold  {he  Lord*  Tha 
Archbishop  of  Hemcfea  .deviated  that  he  bad  been 
compelled  to  the  base  apostasy,  and  confessed  bifl  bitter 
feoaecae  of  -eonsrientie ;  he  bad  rather  his  right  arm  had 
been  cut  off  than  that  he  had  subscribed  the  union* 
At  omoe  the  Monks  and  the  women  broke  out  into 
unrestrained  fanaticism  against  the  impious  A^ymitei, 
who  had  ttieated  the  difference  aff  leavened  or  unleav- 
ened bread  as  trivial  and  insignificant.  The  obsequi- 
ous Bishop  of  Cyveum,  promoted  to  the  Patriarchate* 
could  not  command  tha  attendance  of  Ins  own  digui* 
tariee  without  the  mandate  without  threats  of  severe 
punishment  from  the  Emperor*8  He  stood  even  then* 
in  the  midst  of  his  sullen  retinue,  in  Santa  Sophia,  with 

1  Bjfupnlto,  p.  VIS.  *  BjnroprifttS. 
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hardly  a  angle  worshipper.1  The  churches  where  the 
clergy  officiated  who  had  favored  the  onion,  not  merely 
in  the  metropolis  but  in  the  villages  around,  were  de- 
serted by  their  flocks.8  The  Despot  Demetrius  raised 
the  standard  of  Greek  orthodoxy  in  direct  rebellion 
against  his  brother.  His  partisans  excited  the  people 
everywhere,  if  to  less  violent,  to  as  stubborn  rebellion. 
Bold  had  been  the  Priest  who  had  dared  to  interpolate 
the  Creed  with  the  hated  clause.  Even  in  Russia,  the 
Cardinal  Isidore  (the  wiser  Bessarion  returned  to  peace 
and  honor  in  the  West)  was  met  with  the  same  con- 
temptuous, inflexible  resistance. 

A  few  short  years  had  entirely  obliterated  all  signs 
of  the  union  in  the  East,  excepting  the  more  imbit- 
tered  feeling  of  estrangement  and  hatred  which  rankled 
in  the  very  depths  of  their  hearts  towards  the  Latin 
Church ;  and  these  feelings  were  only  quenched  in 
their  blood.  For,  as  they  thus  indignantly  repudiated 
all  connection  with  Rome,  all  subjection  to  Latin 
Christianity,  the  Pope  and  the  Princes  of  Western 
Christendom  thought  no  more  of  their  treaty  of  succor 
and  support  against  the  Turks. 
•  Only  fifteen  years  after  the  return  of  the  Emperor 
John  Paiaologus  to  the  East,  Constantinople  was  a 
Mohammedan  city.  St  Sophia,  which  disdained  to  be 
polluted  by  the  "  Filioque  "  in  the  Creed,  resounded, 
unrebuked,  with  the  Imaum's  chant,  "  There  is  but 
one  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  Prophet." 

The  sole  lasting  consequence  of  the  Council  of  Flor- 
ence, even  in  the  West,  was  the  fame  acquired  by  Pope 

1  He  demanded  the  reason  of  this  from  some  of  his  refractory  flock 
Aunt  ItKotoOtofoac  «tf  <ri>  iy  irarpuipxy  teal  tXotrivioac*  —P.  *37> 
*  Phranza,  p.  194.    Laookufl  Cualcondylaa.    Docas,  c  xxxi* 
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Eugenius,  which  he  wanted  neither  the  art  nor  the 
industry  to  propagate  in  the  most  magnificent  terms. 
He,  of  all  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  had  beheld  the 
Byzantine  Emperor  at  his  feet,  had  condescended  to 
dictate  terms  of  union  to  the  Greeks,  who  had  ac- 
knowledged the  superior  orthodoxy,  the  primacy  of 
Rome.  The  splendid  illusion  was  kept  up  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  ecclesiastical  ambassadors  —  bow  commis- 
sioned, invested  with  what  authority,  none  knew,  none 
now  know  —  from  the  more  remote  and  barbarous 
churches  of  the  East,  from  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  Christian  world.  The  Iberians,  Armenians,  the 
Maronites  and  Jacobites  of  Syria,  the  Chaldean  Nes- 
torians,  the  Ethiopians,  successively  rendered  the  hom- 
age of  their  allegiance  to  the  one  Supreme  Head  of 
Christendom* 
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oomrtHUATfoir  or  ootn^ciL  ot  basle.  pons  tbldc 

TttA  Oouncil  «f  Bade*  frustrated  in  it*  endeavors  te 
secure  the  advantage  to  ittetf  of  the  treaty  wiA  the 
Extern  Jkapefor,  looked'  on  the  negotiation*  at  Far- 
rara  and  Florence  with  contemptuous  disregard.  IU 
hostility  might  seam  Embittered  by  the  success  of  die 
Pope  in  securing  -the  recognition  <£  the  Emperor  and 
the  Greek  Clergy.  It  was  some  months  before  thfl 
time  when  Eugenius  triumphantly  announced  his  union 
with  the  Byzantine  Church,  that  the  Council  deter- 
mined to  proceed  to  the  deposition  of  the  Pope.  They 
would  before  long  advance  to  the  more  fatal  and  irrev- 
ocable step  —  the  election  of  his  successor. 

The  Council  might  seem,  in  its  unshaken  self-confi- 
dence, to  despise  the  decline  in  its  own  importance, 
from  the  secession  of  so  many  of  its  more  distinguished 
members,  still  more  from  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  having  raised  vast  expectations  which  it  seemed 
utterly  unable  to  fulfil.  It  affected  an  equable  supe- 
riority to  the  defection  of  the  great  temporal  powers, 
the  haughty  neutrality  of  Germany,  and  the  rival 
synod  of  France  at  Bourges.  Even  the  lesser  tem- 
poral princes,  who  had  hitherto  supported  the  Council, 
the  Spanish  Kings,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  seemed  to 
shrink  from  the  extreme  and  irrepealable  act  —  the 
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deposition  of  the  Po£ev  They  began  to  urge  mors 
tardy,  if  not  move  temperate,  counsels.  The  debate* 
in  the  Council  became  stormy  and  tumultuous;  the 
few  great  prelates  encountered  in  bitter  altetcationj 
The  Areftbrahop  of  Palermo,  the  representative  of  the 
King  of  Arragon,  urged  delay ;  «he  was  supported  by 
the  Archbishop*  of  l)tilan,  and  by  othera  of  rxrik  and 
name.  He  endeavored  to  couateimet  the.  growing  den* 
ecratic  tendencies  of  the  Council,  by  asserting  the  sola 
and  exclusive  right  of  the  Bishop?  to  suffrage.  This 
preliminary  debate*  was-  long  and  obstinate.1  At  its 
close,  After  the  speech  of  the  Cardinal  of  Aries*,  a 
violent  collision  toek  placet  The  old  Archbishop  of 
Aquiteia  arose,  and  rashly  said,  ■*  You  dot  net  know  us 
Germans :  if  you  go  <m  thus,  you  will  bardiy  come  off 
without  broken  leads.'1  The  Archbishop  of  Piafermo* 
Louis  As)  Papal  PtotboMOtary,  and  others,  rose;  and 
with  one  voice,  exclaimed-  that  the  liberty  of  the-  Com* 
eil  wa»  threatened*  He  called  <m  the  Count  of  Thier- 
steint,  the  Emperor's5  representative,  who  still  had  his 
seat  in  the  Ootmctt,  for  his  protection.  The  Count 
solemnly  declared  that  Ihe  peace  should  be  maintained. 
Be  was  supported  by  the  magistrates  and  dtiaens  ofi 
Basle,  w&0  were  proud  that  then?  town  was  the  seat  of 
the  Couqci),  and  declared  that  it  should  abt  be  dis- 
turbed. Still,' as  the*  President  went  on  to  read  the 
decree,  fee  was  interrupted  by  sbsots  and  umeeasly 

*  See  the  whole  in  Mne&s  Syttlns.  Continent,  fib.  f.  Opera;  p:  23:  foe 
■pceoh  of  the  Cardinal  #f  Arte*  iatofjnair/  folio  pages.  Hfe  m&fc  »"* 
tbat  the  Archbishop  of  Kilan,  though  a  prelate  of  the  greatest  weight  and 
dignity,  was  no  great  orator.  ^As  good  an  orator  as "  you  a  president)*' 
twnrt  in  die  ihS^ntoitrUoaiharft.  Tie  Cartfinal  oTAAm  tot*  the-  intenrau- 
H*a  wife  patience,  and  want  ofcly  on  jCp-  26),  U>  soothed  the  Bishops 
with  great  skill,  who  were  jealous  of  the  suffrages  of  the  'inferior  clergy. 
1f»ea*lMrewtlM6Mauttt*uie6pa^^  ' 
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noises.  "  A  miracle/'  exclaimed  the  Archbishop  of 
Lyons ;  u  the  dumb  speak,  Bishops  who. never  uttered 
a  word  before  are  now  become  loquacious."  The  Car- 
dinal Archbishop  of  Aries,  the  President,  stood  quite 
alone  of  his  Order,  almost  alone  among  the  Prelates  of 
the  highest  rank,  in  hist  inflexible  fidelity  to  the  Council. 
His  dignity,  his  unalterable  temper,  his  promptitude 
and  eloquence,  which  excited  the  most  unbounded  ad- 
miration, his  consummate  ability,  by  which,  though  a 
Frenchman,  he  out-manoeuvred  the  subtle  Italians,  trill 
maintained  his  sway.  His  chief  supporters,  though  of 
inferior  rank,  were  men  of  fame  for  learning.  He 
always  happily  chose  his  time :  on  the  second  meet- 
ing, he  carried  his  point  against  the  Archbishop  of 
Palermo  and  all  the  Spanish  and  Milanese  Prelates, 
who  withdrew  angry  bnt  baffled.  "  Twice,"  said  the 
Archbishop  in  Italian,  meaning,  twice  we  have  bees 
beaten,  or  twice  overreached. 

As  the  session  drew  on  which  was  to  determine  the 
question  of  deposition,  the  Bishops  —  some  from  ti- 
midity, some  from  dislike  of  the  proceeding  —  shrunk 
away.  Of  the  Spanish  Prelates  there  was  not  one; 
from  Italy  one  Bishop  and  one- Abbot,  of  mitred  Prel- 
ates from  the  other  two  kingdoms  (England  took  no 
part  in  the  Council)  xmfy  twenty;  their  place  was 
filled  by  clergy  inferior  in  rank,  but,  according  to 
-ZEaeae  Sylvius,  much  superior  in  learning.  The  Car- 
dinal of  Aries  was  embarrassed,  but  not  disheartened, 
by  this  defection.  The  relics  of  many  famous  Saints 
were  collected,  borne  by  the  Priests  of  his  party  through 
the  city,  and  actually  introduced  into  the  hall  of  coun- 
cil in  the  place  of  the  absent  Bishops.1     At  the  solemn 

i  u  PI uri masque  Mnotomm  retiqoka  totfc  urbe  perquiri  jasrit,«o  pm  •» 
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appeal  to  the  Saints  in  bliss,  a  transport  of  profound 
devotion  seised  the  assembly ;  they  all  burst  Hay  lg 
into  tears.  The  Baron,  Conrad  of  Winsperg,  *••• 14a9* 
the  Imperial  Commissioner,  wept  the  loudest,  and  de* 
dared  that  he  derived. ineffable  consolation  in  the  ex* 
ecntion  of  his  arduous  duty.  Though  so  few  Bishops 
were  there,  never  were  the  seats  so  full.  Proctors  of 
Bishops,  Archdeacons,  Provofets,  Priors,  Presbyters, 
sat  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  or  more.  Nor  did 
the  Council  ever  proceed  with  such  calm  and  dignified 
decency*  There  was  no  word  of  strife  or  altercation, 
only  mutual  exhortation  to  defend  the  freedom  of  the 
Church.1 

The  edict  passed  almost  by  acclamation.  This  act 
for  the  deposition  of  Eugenia*  condemned  the  Pope, 
who  was  now  boasting,  the  success  of  his  inappreciable 
labors  for  the  union  of  the  whole  Church,  as  a  notori- 
ous disturber  of  the  peace  and'  unity  of  the  Church,  as 
guilty  of  simony  and  perjury,  as  an  incorrigible  schis- 
matic, an  obstinate  heretic,  a  dilapidator  of  the  rights 
and  possessions  of  the  Church.2  All  Christians  were 
absolved  from  their  oaths  and  obligations  of  fealty,  -and 
warned  that  .they  must  neither  render  obedience  nor 
counsel,  not  receive  feyor  from  the  deprived  Gabriel 
Condolmieri.  All  his  acts,  censures,  inhibitions,  consti 
tutkms,  were  declared  void  and  of  none  effect*  The 
decree  of.  course  abrogated  all  the  boasted  acts  of  the 

eerdotum  manus  in  session*  portatae,  abeentiiim  Episcoporum  locum  to- 
nere."  —  Mat**  Sylvius,  lib.  Sk  p.  43. 

'  u  Quos  inter  nullum  unquam  probrum,  nulla  rixa,  nulla  unquam  con* 
tantb  rait:  sed  alter  alteram  in  professkme  fide!  hortabatur,  unanimfoqut 
— imu  eaie  riwanstiH  ad  defendendam  Kccleaiam  videbatnr." — Ibid. 

*  The  deer—  ic  dated  May  96;— Labbe.  According  to  the  Conthmatot 
of  Fleuiy  (see  Patrid.  Act  Concil.  Basil.),  Jane  85;  the  very  day  on 
which  waa  announced  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
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Conhoil  of  Florence.  To  the  astonkhment  of  the  Cdv* 
cil  itself*  the  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the 
King  of  France*  the  Bishop  of  Lubeck  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tours,  made  alrooet  an  apology  for  their  ab- 
sence, in  their  masters'  name,  approved  tfce  act  of  tbe 
Oonncil  and  decbied  Pope  Eugenia*  IV.  an  enemy 
lo  the  truth.1 

It  was  thoagbt  but  decent  to  interpose  some  delay 
between  the  act  for  the  depeskio*  of  Eageoius  and  fte 
election  of  his  successor-  It  waa  determined  to  wait 
two  months.  During  those  two*  months  the  phgBe, 
which  had  caged  in  Die  Pope's  Council  at  Ftarara,  wkb 
impartial  severity  broke  ont  at  Basle.  The  mortality, 
net  in  Basle  alone,  hot  in  many  cities  of  Southern  Ger- 
many, was  terrible^  In  Bade  tie  ordinary  cemeteries 
were  insufficient ;  huge  pits  were  dqg  to  heap  in  the 
diead*  Many  of  the  Fathers  died,  protesting  in  their 
death,  with  their  4ast  breath,  and  with  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist on  their  Kpe,  their  fearless  adhesion  to  die  OoaneB, 
and  praying  for  the  ^onvemen  of  those  who  still  ae» 
hnowledgBd  Gabriel  for  the  Pope.8  The  aged  Patri- 
iirch  of  Aquileia  rejoiced  that  he  shWd  bear  into  the 
other  wodd  the  tidings  of  the  depeaition  of  Bugenfes. 
j&neas  Sylvius  Was  among  the  tare  example*  of  recov- 
er? from  the  fetal  malady.  Bat  the-  Father*  steed 
nobly  to  their  post ;:  they  would  net  risfe  the  breaking 
np  of  the  Gemot!,  even  by  the  temporary  abandon* 
ment  of  the  city-  ,  The  Cardinal  of  Aries  set  the  e*- 
ample ;  his  secretary,  his  chamberlain,  died  in  his  house. 

i  Swritn  XXJHV.  apad  Ltbb*  *b  «.  lm 

STbefliahopof  LaUck  ditd  beta****  Bod*  tod  VtaBS*?  ttao*M* 
of.  tfet  King  of  Armgon  in  8*ritaWi*n4t  th*  Mlop  of  Bvrtoc  in  Stow 
borgt  »  ?w«t  Abbot  in  flpire*. 

«  JSneafrtylriait.UMi,;  p.  4f. 
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The  pressing  entreaties,  prayers,  remonstrances  of  his 
friends,  who  urged  that  on  his  safety  depended  the 
whole  influence  of  the  Council,  were  rejected  with 
tranquil  determination.  The  malediction  fulminated 
against  the  Council  by  Eugenius  at  Florence  disturbed 
not  their  equanimity.  Even  at  this  hour  they  quailed 
not.  They  were  described  as  a  horde  of  robbers  ;  u  at 
Basle  all  the  devils  in  the  world  had  assembled  to  con- 
summate the  work  of  iniquity,  and  to  set  up  the  abom- 
ination of  desolation  in  the  Church  of  God."  All 
Cardinals,  Prelates,  were  excommunicated,  deposed, 
menaced  with  the  fate  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram* 
All  their  decrees  were  annulled,  the  brand  of  heresy 
affixed  on  all  their  proceedings.  Against  this  furious 
invective  the  Fathers  at  Basle  published  an  apology, 
not  without  moderation. 

The  plague  had    mitigated  its   ravages;    the  tw\> 

months  had  folly  expired ;   the  Council  proceeded  to 

the  election  of  a  new  Pope.     The  Cardinal  of  Atles 

was  alone  entitled  by  his  rank  to  be  an  Elector  ;  in  his 

name  there  was  unanimous  assent.     It  was   proposed 

that  three  persons   should  nominate  thirty-two,  who 

with  the  Cardinal  should  form  the  Electoral  College* 

The  triumvirate  were  men  whose  humble  rank  is  the 

best  testimony  to  their  high  estimation.     John,  called 

the  Greek,  the  Abbot  of  an  obscure  Cistercian  conven 

in  Scotland ;   John  of  Segovia,  Archdeacon    of  Villa 

Viciosa,   Thomas  de    Oorcelles,    Canon   of   Amiens. 

Lest  the  most  important  Nation,  the  Germans,  should 

take  offence  at  their  exclusion,  they  were  empowered  to 

choose  a  fourth :  they  named  Christian,  Provost  of  St. 

Peter's  of  Brun  in  the  diocese  of  Olmutz,  a  German 

by  birth. 
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These  theological  triumvirs  with  their  coUeagw 
Bamed  twelve  Bishops  seven  Abbots,  five  distin- 
guished divines,  nine  Doctors  of  Canon  oc  Civil  Law.1 
They  were  impartially  chosen  from  all  the  four  Nations, 
Gennany,  France*  Spain,  Italy.  England  alone,  un- 
represented in  the  Council,  waa  of  course  unrepresented 
in  the  Conclave 

The  Conclave  waa  conducted  with  the  utmost  regu- 
7ih  8aMioD.  larity  and  a.  studious  imitation  of  the  forma 
0et.a4.  observed  by  the  College  of  Cardinals.  The 
election,  after  not  many  days,  was  without  serious  strife; 
as*****,  it  struck  Christendom  with  astonishment  It 
Oct.  38,  yfW  not  ^  Pjf^te  whose  vigpr  and  character 
wight  guarantee  and  cood*£t  the  reformation  in  the 
Qhu*cb,  on  the  expectation  pf  which  *ea*ed  all  the  can- 
fidence  of  the  world  in  the  Council  >of  Basle ;  not  a 
tlWogian  of  consummate  learning,  not  a  monk  of  rigid 
austerity,  it  w*a  pot  even  a  Churchman  of  tried  and 
commanding  abilities.  It  was  a  temporal  sovereign, 
who,  weary  of  hi*  drawn,  h*d  laid  it  down,  but  was 
not  unwilling  to  plunge  again  into  the  more  onerous 
business  of  a  Pope ;  who  had  retired  not  into  the  desert, 
but  to  a  kind  of  villarconvent  on  the  beautiful  shores  of 
the  Lake  Geneva,  and  whose  life  at  best  decent  and 
calmly  devout,  if  not  easy  and  luxurious,  had  none  of 
the  imposing  rigor  of  the  old  founders  of  monastic 
orders.  Amadous  of  Savoy  was  summoned  from  his 
retreat  at  Thonon  to  ascend  the  Papal  throne.2 

1  The  numbers  in  Jfaeas  Sylvius  are  perplexing.  The  twelve  Bishops, 
Including  the  Cardinal,  were  to  represent  the  twelve  Apostle*.  But  ha 
names  many  mare.  The  account  in  tJUa  Acta  of  Patricias  varies  ia  many 
but  not  very  important  particulars. 

1  JEne&s  Sylvius  (but  we  must  begin  to  hear  Jtaeas  with  more  mistrust) 
attributes  the  elevation  of  Amadous  to  a  deep-laid  plot.    "  Ama4B3S  quia*. 
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Objections  were  raised  that  Amadeua  of  Sat  oy  was 
not  in  holy  orders  ;  that  he  had  been  married  and  had 
children.    These  difficulties  were  overruled,  and  yielded 
easily  to  the  magnificent  eulogies  passed  on  the  piety, 
charity,  lioliness  of  the  hermit  of  Ripaille*     Some  of 
the  secret  motives  for  this  singular  choice  are  clear 
enough*     The  Pope  of  Basle  must  be  a  Pope,  at  least 
for  a  time,  without  Papal  revenues.     Italy,  all  the  pat- 
rimony of  St.  Peter  which  acknowledged  the  Pope, 
was  in  the  possession  of  Engenhis,  and  showed  no 
inclination  to  revolt  to  the  Council.     If  any  of  the 
Transalpine  sovereigns  would  recognize  the  Antipope, 
none  was  likely  to  engage  in  a  cmsade  to  place  him  on 
the  throne  in  the  Vatican.     The  only  means  of  sup* 
porting  his  dignity  would  be  the  taxation  of  the  Clergy, 
which   hie  poof  partisans  could   ill   bear;   the  more 
wealthy  and  powerful  would  either  refuse,  or  resent 
and  pass  over  to  die  opposite  camp.     Amadeus,  at  first 
at  least,  might  maintain  his  own  court,  if  not  in  splen* 
dor,  m  decency.     This,  however,  was  a  vain  hope. 
The  first  act  of  the  Council  after  the  election  was  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  of  a  fifth  penny  on  all  ecclesiastics, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  state  of  the  new  Pope* 
Perhaps  the  unpopularity  of  tliis  measure  was  allevi- 
ated by  the  impossibility  of  levying  it.     It  was  an  idle 
display  of  unprofitable  generosity.      If   Christendom 

futurum  Papam  sperabat "  (p.  76).  "  Sapiential  pneditua-  dicebmiur  qui 
annh*  jam  octo  et  amplius  simutatam  religionein  accepisset,  ut  papatamcon- 
sequi  posset"  He  makes  Ainadeus  too  far-sighted.  JEneaa  asaigBA  a  ca- 
rious speech  to  Cardinal  Caesarini.  "  I  was  afraid  that  they  would  have 
chosen  a  poor  and  a  good  man ;  then  there  had  been  indeed  danger.  It  is 
that  which  stirs  the  hearts  of  men  and  removes  moon  tarns.  This  man 
hopes  to  accumulate  the  wealth  of  Pope  Martin"  — Martin's  wealth  had 
passed  into  a  proverb  — "not  to  spend  Ma  own  money.'*  The  efectia* 
Nov-  6;  confirmed,  Nov.  17. 
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bad  been  burdened  with  the  maintenance  01  >w«/  ?op<% 
it  would  have  wakened  up  from  its  indifterence,  co- 
alesced in  favor  of  one,  or  discarded  both. 

A  deputation  of  the  most  distinguished  Churchmen 
in  Basle,  the  Cardinal  of  Aries  at  their  head  (he  was 
attended  by  the  Count  of  Thierstein,  the  Imperial  Com- 
missioner), proceeded  to  the  royal  heimitage,  there  to 
announce  to  Amadeus  his  elevation  to  the  Papal  See. 
Amadeus  assumed,  if  he  did  not  feel,  great  reluctance* 
If  his  retirement  and  seclusion  had  not  been  mere 
weariness  of  worldly  affairs,  and  if  he  was  not  by  thin 
time  as  weary  of  his  seclusion  as  he  had  been  of  the 
world,  when  Amadeus  looked  down  on  the  shadow  of 
his  peaceful  retreat,  reflected  in  the  blue  and  unbroken 
waters  of  the  lake  below,  he  might  have  serious  mis- 
givings in  assuming  the  busy,  invidious,  and,  at  least 
of  old,  perilous  function  of  an  Antipope.1  He  had  to 
plunge  into  an  interminable  religious  war,  with  the 
administration,  though  without  power,  of  the  spiritual 
affairs  of  half  Christendom,  the  implacable  hatred  of 
the  other  half.  Some  difficulties  were  raised,  but  not 
those  of  a  deep  or  earnest  mind.  He  demurred  about 
the  form  of  the  oath,  the  change  of  the  name,  the  loss 
of  his  hermit's  beard.  He  yielded  the  two  first  points, 
took  the  oath,  and  the  name  of  Felix  V.  ;2  the  last 
only  on  finding  out  himself,  when  he  appeared  as  Pope 
in  the  neighboring  town  of  Thonon,  the  unseemliness 
of  a  thick-bearded  Pope  among  a  retinue  of  shaven 
ecclesiastics. 


1  It  was  his  avarice  which  caused  the  delay,  says  the  unfriendly  j, 
Yet  it  was  natural  in  him  to  say,  "  You  have  passed  a  decree  suppressing 
Annates:  how  is  the  Pope  to  be  maintained?  Am  I  to  expend  my  patri- 
mony, and  so  disinherit  my  sons?  "  —Pea,  p.  7a 

*  Accepts,  Dec  17. 
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Thoujr»i  enthroned  in  t&e  Church. of  S\  Afaurice, 
some  mor*iw  elapsed  before  his  triumphant  Jww  24,1140. 
progress  through  Switzerland  to  his  coronation  at  Basle. 
He  had  created  Ave  Cardinals,  who  assisted  tlje  Car- 
dinal of  Aries  hv  the  imposing  ceremony  first  of  his 
consecration  as  Bishop,  afterwards  his  coronation  «f 
Pope ;  his  two -sons,  tb<*  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  Coun* 
of  Geneva,  an  unusual  sigfct  at  a  Papal  inauguration 
stood  by  his  side.  Fifty  thousand  spectators  behoW 
the  stately  ceremony :  the  tmva  which  he  wore  was  of 
surpassing  cost  and  splendor  s«ud  to  l)e  worth  80,000 
gold  crowns.1  r 

So  then  for  thd  last -time  Obnsteudom  beheld  th« 
strife  of  Pope  and  Antipope,  each  on  their  respective 
thrones,  hurling  spiritual  thunders  atrainst  each  other. 
The  indignation  ofEugenius  kivuv  rio  bounds.  -  His 
denuncUtionB  contained  all  and  more  thin  all  the  mal* 
edictjons  which-  were  laid  up  in  the  Papal  armory 
against  usurping  rivals,  The  Fathers  of  R**le  repelled 
them,  if  with  less  virulent,  with  not  less  njovoking 
contempt. 

But,  Christendom  heard  these  arguments  arid  rev 
eliminations  with  .mortifying  indifference.  Th^t  .whirl 
some  centuries  ago  would  have  arrayed  kingdom  *gain«t 
kingdom*  amd  divided  each  kingdom  within  itself,  the 
-sovereigns  against;  the  hierarchy,  or  the  hierarchy  in 
civilr  feud,  now  hardly  awoke  curiosity.  No  omen  *• 
sure  of  the  decline  of  the  sacerdotal  power ;  nevnr 
again  liad  it  vital  energy  enough  for  a  schism. 

The  Transalpine  kingdoms  indeed  took  different  parts 
but  with  such  languid  and  inactive  zeal,  that  as  to  th» 
smaller  states  it  is  difficalt  without  close  investigation  tr 

1  dyhria*,.Hisk  OandL  finit.  1.-  ii. 
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detect  their  bias.  France  had  already  in  her  synod  at 
Bourges  declared  in  favor  of  the  Council*  but  expressed 
cold  and  discouraging  doubts  as  to  its  powers  of  depos* 
ing  Pope  Eugenius  and  electing  another  Pontiff.  The 
King  spoke  of  Felix  V.  as  of  Monsieur  de  Savoye,  sug- 
gested the  summoning  another  Council  in  some  city 
of  France,  but  took  no  measure  to  enforce  his  sugges- 
tion. England  was  occupied,  as  indeed  was  France, 
with  its  own  internal  contests*  The  King  of  Ana- 
gon  alone  took  an  active  part,  but  on  both  sides,  and 
for  his  own  ends*  The  kingdom  of  Naples  was  his 
sole  object ;  he  would  wrest  that  realm  from  the  feeble 
pretensions  of  Renl  of  Anjou.  At  first  the  devoted 
ally  of  Felix,  he  would  transport  the  Antipope  to  the 
shores  of  Naples,  having  subdued  the  kingdom  to  him- 
self under  the  Papal  investiture,  march  to  Rome  with 
his  triumphant  forces,  and  place  the  Antipope  in  the 
chair  of  St  Peter*  Amadeus  wisely  shrank  from  this 
desperate  enterprise*  The  King  of  Arragon,  in  a  year 
or  two,  had  changed  his  game*  The  Pope  Eugenius 
scrupled  not,  at  the  hazard  of  estranging  France,  t» 
abandon  the  helpless  Angevine*  Alfonso  of  Arragon 
became  convinced  of  the  rightful  title  of  Eugenius  t» 
the  Pontificate* 

Germany  maintained  the  most  cool  and  deliberate 
apathy.  At  three  successive  Diets  at  Mentz,1  at  Nu- 
remberg, at  Frankfort,  appeared  the  envoys  of  Basle 
and  of  Rome,  of  Felix  and  of  Eugenius,  men  of  the 
most  consummate  eloquence.     At  Mentz  John  Bishop 

i  Mentz,  Feb.  1440.  At  Mentz  the  Diet,  before  the  election  of  the  Emper- 
or Frederick  HI.,  in  the  disdainful  assertion  of  their  nettmlity,  pabliihed 
a  declaration  in  which  they  sedulously  avoided  the  word  Pope.  They 
•poke  of  Ecclesia,  Dei,  Ecclesia,  Romans,  Sedee  Apostolica,  as  the  M  cui  fii» 
denda  eat  adhsssio." —Dtix,  Hioolaa  too  Oust,  p.  fitt* 
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of  Segovia  on  the  part  of  Bask,  Nicola*  of  Ctisa  on 
the  part  of  Rome,  pleaded  the  cause  of  their  rsspeetiviB 
masters  i  they  cited  authorities  w*hich  of  old  would  have 
commanded  awftil  reverence,  precedents  which  would 
hare  been  admitted  as  irrefragable,  but  were  heard 
with  languid  indifference.  At  Nuremberg  with  Nico- 
las of  Ctraa  stood  the  Archbishop  of  Tarento  tfo*.  *),  1440. 
and  the  famous  Dominican  Torqtretnada,  on  the  sitte 
of  Basle  the  Patriarch  .  of  Aqdileia:  At  a.».  I44i. 
Mentz1  again  Nicolas  de  Ousa  took  the  lead  "for  the 
Popes  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo  for  the  Council. 
The  Diet  on  each  occasion  relapsed  into  its  ostenta- 
tious neutrality,  which  it  maintained  at  subsequent 
meetings.2  Even  the  aggressive  measure  *.*.  mis. 
ventured  at  length  by  Eugenias,  the  degradation  of 
the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  amd  Treves,  as  adherents 
of  the  heretical  Council,  and  the  usurping  pseudo-pope, 
might  have  passed  away  as  an  ineffectual  menace ;  no 
one  would  have  thought  of  dispossessing  these  power- 
ful Prelates.  If  he  might  hope  to  raise  a  strife  fti 
Germany  by  appointing  Prelates  of  noble  or  rich  Ger- 
man houses,  there  was  danger  lest  the  nation  might 
resent  this  interference  with  the  German  Electorate ; 
it  might  lead  to  the  renunciation  of  his  authority.  He 
must  look  for  other  support.    To  Cologne  he  najrned 

1£&xhu  given  ^ietlaada  Coaal  speech  at  .feiigth,  Hiaapetchand 
that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo  are  in  Wurdtwein. 

*  The  speech  of  IfficoJaf  of  0«*»  atoowa  Utt  count  of  argument  adopted 
la  annul  the  pretensions  and  blast  the  character  of  Felix.  The  whole  is 
represented  as  an  old  and  deep-laid  conspiracy  on  his  part.  The  Council, 
the  Conclave  had  been  crowded  with  his  obsequious  vassals  (the  four  Italian 
Bishops  were,  it  is  true,  those  of  Vercelli,  Turin,  Aosta,  and  another);  his 
reluctance  to  assume  the  tiara  was  hypocritical  effrontery;  even  his  formet 
abdication  of  his  throne  a  base  simulation  of  humility. 
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the  nephew,  to  Treves  the  natural  son,  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy. 

The  Schism  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  left  to  die  out 
of  itself,  or,  if  endowed  with  inextinguishable,  obsti- 
nate vitality,  be  kept  up  in  unregarded  insignificance. 
Some  of  the  Fathers  of  Basle  still  remained  in  the  city, 
but  had  ceased  their  sessions*1  The  Council  of  Flor- 
ence was  prorogued  to  Rome*  Eugenius  was  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  Italy;  Felix  in  his  court  at 
Lausanne,  or  Geneva.  The  Popes  might  still  hate, 
they  could  not  injure,  hardly  molest  each  other ;  they 
might  wage  a  war  of  decrees,  but  no  more. 

One  man  alone  by  his  consummate  address  and  sub- 
tlety, by  his  indefatigable  but  undiscerned  influence, 
restored  the  Papacy  to  Italy,  never  but  for  one  short 
reign  (that  of  Adrian  VI.  of  Utrecht)  to  depart  from 
it,  himself  in  due  time  to  receive  the  reward  of  his 
success  in  nothing  less  than  the  Popedom.  Eugenius 
and  his  successor  Pope  Nicolas  V.  enjoyed  the  fame 
and  the  immediate  advantage  of  the  discomfiture  of 
the  Council  of  Basle,  of  its  inglorious  dissolution.  But 
the  real  author  of  that  dissolution,  of  its  gradual  degra- 
dation in  the  estimation  of  Europe,  of  the  alienation  of 
the  Emperor  from  its  cause ;  he  who  quietly  drove 
Pope  Felix  to  his  abdication,  and  even  added  firmness 
and  resolution  to  the  obstinate  and  violent  opposition 
f  Pope  Eugenius,  was  JEneas  Sylvius  PiccolominL 

iLtftSotfen.    The 44th.    Maj,lUl 


I 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

fiNEAS  SYLVIUS  PICCOLOMINI.    DISSOLUTION  OF  COUNCIL 
OF  BASLE. 

Th»  life  of  JEneas  Sylvius  is  the  history  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Council  of  Basle  ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
as  an  autobiography  of  an  Italian,  a  Churchman,  a 
Cardinal,  at  length  a  Pope,  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  Christian  history  of  hiB  times  —  that  of  the  opin- 
ions, manners,  judgments,  feelings  of  mankind.  Con- 
trast it  with  the  rise  of  high  ecclesiastics  in  former 
times ! 

The  house  of  Piccolomini  had  been  among  the 
noblest  of  Sienna,  lords  of  fortresses  and  castles.  On 
the  rise  of  the  popular  government  in  that  city,  the 
Pkcolominis  sunk  with  the  rest  of  the  nobles.  Yet  the 
grandfather  of  JEneas  possessed  an  ample  estate.  He 
died  early,  leaving  his  wife  pregnant.  The  estate  was 
dissipated  by  negligent  or  improvident  guardians ;  the 
fether  of  iEneas  married  a  noble  virgin,,  but  without 
dowry,  except  the  burdensome  one  —  extraordinary 
fertility.  She  frequently  bore  twins,  and  in  the  end 
had  twenty-two  children.  Ten  only  grew  up,  and  Pic- 
colomini retired  to  the  quiet  town  of  Corsignano,  to 
bring  up  in  humble  condition  his  large  family.  The 
plague  swept  off  all  but  iEneas  Sylvius  and  two  sisters. 

JEneas  Sylvius  was  born  October  18,  1405.     His 
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third  baptismal  name  was  Bartholomew,  that  of  the 
Apostle  of  India.  His  infancy  was  not  uneventful: 
at  three  years  old  he  fell  from  a  wall,  was  taken  up, 
as  supposed,  with  a  mortal  wound  in  his  head ;  at  eight 
was  tossed  by  a  bull.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
left  his  father's  house,  heir  to  no  more  than  his  noble 
name,  went  to  Sienna,  was  maintained  by  his  relations, 
•ad  studied  law  and  letters.  The  war  between  Flor- 
ence and  Sienna  drove  him  from  his  native  city  to  seek 
his  fortunes.  Dominico  Capranica,  named  as  Cardinal 
by  Pope  Martin  VM  rejected  by  Pope  Eugenia*,  es- 
poused  the  cause  of  the  Council  of  Basle.  He  engaged 
'the  young  Piccolonnini  ae  \m  secretary.  After  a  peril* 
ous  voyage  JEneas  reached  -Genoa,  travelled  to  Milan, 
where  he  saw  the  great  Duke  Philippo  Maria,  and 
passed  the  snowy  St.  Gothard  to  Basle.  Capranica, 
though  he  resumed  hi*  Cardinal**  on  the  authority  of 
the  Council,  was  too  poor  to  keep  a  secretary.  JBntm 
found  employment  in  the  same  office*  fiwt  with  Nico- 
demo  Scaligero,  Bishop  of  Freiatngen,  son  of  the  Lord 
of  Verona;  hrm  he  accompanied  to  Frankfort:  after- 
wards with  Bartolomeo  Visconti,  Bishop  of  Novar*. 
With  the  Bishop  of  Novara  he  returned  to  Italy ;  by 
his  own  account,  through  his  eloquence  obtained  die 
'  Rectorship  of  the  Unrowity  of'  Porta  for  a  Noraneee 
of  humble  birth,  against  a  Milanese  of  feoble  family 
and  powerful  connections.  With  the  Bishop  of  Jfovara 
he  went  to  Florence,  to  the  Court  of  Pope  Eugentus : 
he  visited  the  famous  Piocinino,  and  hia  own  kindred 
at  Sienna.  On  his  return  to  Florence  he  found  bis 
master,  th^  Bishop  of  Novara*  under  a  chargs  of  cap- 
ital treason.1  The  Bishop  and  his  secretary  Piecofonuni 

1  Voitft,  L^beA  Anea  Syltfo,  p.  80  (Berfhi,  1830),  has  tuaapttd  to  un 
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round  refuge  under  the  protection  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Santa  Croce  (Albergati).  The  Cardinal  was  seht  as 
Legate  to  Prance,  to  reconcile  the  Kings  of  France  and 
England,  Charles  VII.  and  Henry  VI.  In  kttendanoe 
on  the  Cardinal  iEneas  passed  a  third  time  through 
Milan,  crossed  the  Stw  Bernard,  and  descended  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva.  At  Tlionon  he  saw  Amadous  of 
Savoy,  afterwards  the  Pope  Felix  V.  of  the  Council 
of  Basle,  in  his  hermitage;  living,  as  he  saya,  a  life  of 
pleasure  rather  than  of  penance.1  They  proceeded 
to  Basle,  not  yet  at  open  war  with  Pope  Eugenina, 
dropped  down  the  Rhine  to  Cologne,  took  horse  to 
Aix*l*-Chapelle,  Liege,  Louvain,  Douay,  Tournay, 
to  Arras.  The  Cardinal .  di  Santa  Croee  began  his 
difficult  function  of  mediating  between  the  French,  the 
English.,  and  theBurgundians* 

JEneas  was  despatched  on  a  special  mission  to  Scot- 
land, to  restore  a  certain  prelate  to  the  favor  of  the 
King.  He  went  to  Calais.  The  suspicious  English 
would  not  permit  him  to  proceed  or  to  go  back.  For- 
tunately the  Cardinal  of  Winchester  arrived  from  Ar~ 
ns,  and  obtained  for  him  permission  to  embark.  But 
the  English  looked  wkh  jealousy  on  the  secretary  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Santa  Croce,  whom  they  accused  of 
conspiring  to  alienate  PhiEp  of  Burgundy  from  their 
erase.  He  was  refused  letters  of  safe-conduct ;  he 
mist  be  employed  in  dome  hostile  intrigue  with  the 
Scots.  During  this  delay  ^Eneas  visited  the  wonders 
of  populous  and  most  wealthy  London.     He  saw  the 

rarel  a  deep  plot  against  Kiitfcijius  IV.    It  is  questionable  whether  the 
Bishop  of  Novara  was  not  treaofaeroue  botf*  to  the  P^pe  and  to  the  Vimxroti, 
m  whose  favor  h«  w*»  nisHUted. 
1 "  Magis  rolnptnosani  quara  pcenitentialem." 
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noble  church  of  St.  Paul's,  the  sumptuous  tombs  of 
the  kings  at  Westminster,  the  Thames,  with  the  rapid 
ebb  and  flow  of  its  tide,  and  the  bridge  like  a  city.1 
But  of  all  things,  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at  Canter- 
bury most  excited  his  amazement,  coyered  with  dia- 
monds, fine  double  pearls,2  and  carbuncles.  No  one 
offered  less  than  silver  at  this  shrine*  He  crossed  to 
Flanders,  went  to  Bruges,  took  ship  at  Ecluse,  the 
most  frequented  port  in  the  West,  was  blown  towards 
the  coast  of  Norway,  encountered  two  terrible  storms, 
one  of  fourteen  hours,  one  of  two  nights  and  a  day* 
The  sailors  were  driven  so  far  north  that  they  did  not 
know  the  stars.  The  twelfth  day  a  lucky  north  wind 
brought  them  to  Scotland.  In  a  fit  of  devout  grati- 
tude JSneas  walked  barefoot  ten  miles  to  Our  Lady 
at  Whitechurch,  but  suffered  so  much  from  exhaustion 
and  numbed  feet  that  he  hardly  got  to  the  court.  He 
was  received  by  the  King  with  great  favor,  obtained 
the  object  of  his  mission,  his  expenses  were  paid,  and 
he  was  presented  with  fifty  nobles  and  two  horses  for 
his  journey. 

The  Italian  describes  Scotland  as  a  cold  country, 
producing  little  corn,  almost  without  wood.  "They 
dig  out  of  the  earth  a  kind  of  sulphurous  stone,  which 
they  burn."  Their  cities  have  no  walls,  their  houses 
are  mostly  built  without  mortar,  the  roofs  of  turf,  the 
doors  of  the  cottages  bulls'  hides.    The  common  people 

1  He  saw  also  a  village,  where  men  were  $trid  to  be  born  with  tails. 
S  Unionibus. 

M  And  In  his  cup  an  union  thill  be  throw 
Richer  than  that  which  ftror  tneeassrfe  kings 
On  Dtntnark's  throne  nave  worn.* 

IMmktrv*  % 
—Bee  Nares*s  Glossary. 
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are  poor  and  rude,  with  plenty  of  flesh  and  fish ;  bread 
is  a  delicacy.  The  men  are  small  and  bold;  the 
women  of  white  complexion,  disposed  to  sexual  indul- 
gence.1 They  had  only  imported  wine.2  ■  They  export 
to  Flanders  hides,  wool,  salt-fish  and  pearls.3  The 
Scots  were  delighted  by  nothing  so  much  as  abuse  of 
the  English.  Scotland  was  divided  into  two  parts: 
one  cultivated  (the  lowlands) ;  one  forest  (the  high- 
lauds)  without  cornfields.  The  forest  Scots  spoke  a 
different  language,  and  lived  on  the  barks  of  trees*4 
During  the  winter  solstice,  the  time  when  JEneas  was 
there,  the  days  were  only  four  hours  long. 

JSneas  had  suffered  enough  in  his  sea  voyages ;  he 
determined  to  run  all  hazards,  and  find  his  way  through 
England.  He  was  fortunate  in  his  resolution :  the  ship 
in  which  he  was  about  to  embark  foundered  at  the* 
mouth  of  the  haven.  The  captain,  who  was  returning 
to  Flanders  to  be  married,  with  all  the  passengers  and 
crew,  were  drowned  in  sight  of  shore.  -JEneas  set  off 
disguised  as  a  merchant.  He  passed  the  Tweed  in  a 
boat,  entered  a  large  town  about  sunset*  found  lodging 
in  a  cottage  where  he  was  housed,  and  supped  with  the 
parish  priest.  He  had  plenty  of  broth,  geese  and 
fowls ;  neither  wine  nor  bread.  All  the  women  of  the 
town  crowded  to  see  him,  as  to  see  a  negro  or  an  In- 
dun  in  Italy.     They  asked  who  he  was,  whether  he 

1  j&ieaa  adds  that  kissing  women  in  Scotland  meant  no  more  than  shak- 
ing hands  in  Italy.  Like  Erasmus  later  in  England,  be  -drew  Italian  con- 
rtwiuns  from  Northern  manners. 

1  Their  horses  were  small  hackneys,  mostly  geldings.  They  neither 
carried  nor  combed  them.    They  bad  no  bridles  1 

'Margaritas. 

4  He  says  also  that  there  were  no  woods  in  Scotland.  Rooks  (cornices) 
were  newly  introduced,  and  therefore  the  trees  whereon  they  built  belonged 
to  the  King's  Exchequer  1 
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was  a  Christian.  J5oeas  had  been  warned  of  the 
scant j  fart  which  he  would  find  on  his  journey,  and 
bad  provided  himself  in  a  certain  monastery  (there  no 
doubt  alone  such  luxuries  could  be  found)  with  some 
loaves  of  bread  and  a  measure  of  red  wise.  Thit 
heightened  the  wonder  of  the  barbarians,  who  had 
never  seen  wine  nor  white  bread.  Some  womea  with 
child  began  to  handle  the  bread  and  smell  the  wine. 
JEnaas  was  too  courteous  not  to  gratify  their  longings, 
and  gave  them  the  whole.  The  supper  lasted  till  the 
second  hour  of  the  night,  when  the  priest,  his  host,  and 
his  children,  and  aH  the  men,  took  leave  of  iEneas, 
aad  said  that  they  must  retire  to  a  certain  tower  a  long 
way-  off  for  fear  of  the  Scota,  who,  on  the  ebb  of  the 
tide,  were  wont  to  cross  over  and  plunder.  No  en- 
treaties could  induce  then  to  take  Moms  with  them, 
nor  any  of  their  women,  though  many  of  them  were 
young  girls  and  handsome  matrons*  The  enemy  woald 
do  them  no  harm ;  the  borderers'  notions  of  harm  were 
somewhat  peculiar.1  The  Italian  remained  with  his 
two  servants,  a  single  guide,  and  a  hundred  women, 
who  sat  round  the  fire  all  night  spinning  hemp  and 
talking  with  his  interpreter.  After  great  part  of  the 
night  was  passed,  there  was  a  violent  barking  of  dogs 
and  cackling  of  geese.  The  women  ran  away,  the 
guide  with  tliem,  and  there  was  as  great  confusion  as 
if  the  enemy  were  there.  JEneas  thought  it  most  pro- 
deut  to  stay  in  his  chamber  (it  was  a  stable),  lest,  be- 
ing quite  ignorant  of  the  ways,  he  might  run  into  the 

1  "  Qui  stuprum  inter  mala  now  docwrt."  It  must  to  remembswd  &* 
JRneM  picked  op  all  he  learned  through  an  interpreter,  protably  •  eon 
who  knew  a  few  words  of  bad  Latin.  I  owe  perhaps  aa  apology  Ayr  iaeerV 
lng  Hrw  flcefte,  m  Irveefetibrjr  characteristic,  if  act  quite  In  its  place.  Waller 
8cott,  if  1  remember,  had  seen  it  in  his  multifarious  reading. 


arms  of  the  moestjroopers.    Presently  the  women  ami 
the  guide  returned;  it  waa  a  false  alarm* 

JEneas  set  out  the  next  morning.  When  he  arrived 
at  Newcastle  (said  to  be  a  work  of  the  Csesars)  he 
seemed  to  have  returned  to  the  habitable  world,  so  rug- 
ged, wild,  and  bleak,  was  the  whole  Border.  At  Dur- 
ham he  visited  the  tomb  of  the  venerable  Bede.  At 
York,  a  large  and  populous  city,  there  was  a  church 
&mous  throughout  the  world  for  its  size  and  architeo 
tare,  with  a  mott  splendid  shrine,  and  with  glass  walls 
(tke  rich  and  large  windows)  between  very  slender 
clustered  pilkrs.  (Had  iEneas  seep  none  of  the  Ger- 
man or  Flemish  Gothic  cathedrals?)  On  bis  way 
southward  he  fell  in  with  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
realm,  returning  to  his  court  for  London.  The  judge, 
began  to  talk  of  the  business  in  Arms;  and,  npt  suapecfc- 
iag  who  j&neap  was,  to  abuse  the  Cardinal  of  Santa 
Croce  «6  a  wolf  in  sheep'a  clothing,  Jn  the  company 
of  the  judge,  who,  bad  he  kuowtt  who  he  was,  would 
have  committed  him  to  prison*  he  arrived  safe  kx  Lon- 
don. There  he  found  a  royal  proclamation  that  no  for- 
eigner should  leave  the  realm  without  a  passport,  which 
he  cared  not  to  ask  for.  He  got  away  by  bribing  the 
officers,  a  matter  of  ootorse,  as  such  personages  never 
refuse  hard  manej»t  He  crossed  from  Dover  to  Calais, 
thence  to  Basle  and  to  Milan.  Finding  that  the  Cardi- 
nal of  Santa  Croce  had  been  sent  back  from  Florence, 
and  had  passed  by  the  Valley  of  the  Adige,  and  over 
the  Ariberg  to  Basle,  be  returned  over  the  Alps  by 
Brig,  and  joined  his  master  at  Basle. 

-Eneas  was  an  Italian  in  his  passions,  and  certainly 
under  no  austere,  monkish  setf-eontroL  His  morals 
were  those  of  his  age  and  country.     His  letters  are  fuD 
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of  amatory  matters,  in  the  earlier  of  which,  as  he  by 
no  means  counsels  his  friends  to  severe  restraint,  he 
does  not  profess  to  set  them  an  example.  Licentious- 
ness seems  to  be  a  thing  of  coarse.  He  was  not  yet  in 
holy  orders :  to  do  him  justice,  as  yet  he  shrank  from 
that  decided  step,  lest  it  should  involve  him  in  some 
difficulties.1  His  confessions  are  plain  enough;  he 
makes  no  boast  of  constancy.2  But  the  most  unblush- 
ing avowal  of  his  loose  notions  appears  in  a  letter  to 
his  own  father,  whom  he  requests  to  take  charge  of  t 
natural  son.  The  mother  of  his  son  was  an  English- 
woman whom  he  met  at  Strasburg,  of  no  great  beauty, 
but  who  spoke  Italian  with  great  ease  and  sweetness. 
"It  was  the  beauty  of  her  eloquence  by  which  Cle- 
opatra mthralled  not  Mark  Antony  only,  but  Julius 
Caesar."  He  anticipates  his  father's  objection  to  the 
sinfulness  of  his  conduct,  in  being  a  parent  without 
being  a  husband*  He  had  done  only  what  every  one 
else  did.  '  Gtid  had  mftde  him  prone  to  desire :  he  did 
not  pretend  to  be  holier  than  David,  or  wiser  than  Sol- 
omon. He  borrows  the  language  of  Terence  —  "  Shall 
I,  weak  man  that  I  am,  not  do  that  which  so  many 
great  men  have  done  ?,?  But  hid  examples  are  not  the 
gods  of  the  heathen  lover  in  the  comedy,  but  Moses, 
Aristotle,  and  some  good  Christians*8    Let  us  hastily 

i  **  Cavi  ne  me  aacer  ordo  Involveret."  —  Epist  1. 

2  "  Ego  plures  vidi  amaviqne  foeminaa,  quarum  exinde  potitna,  magunm 
tsedium  suscepi." — Epist.  xlvi.  Compare  the  coarse  pleasantry,  Epist 
lxii.    He  was  averse  to  German  women :  be  could  not  speak  German. 

8  u  Mecnmque  quis  reprehendit,  inquam,  si  ego  hu munch)  lactam,  quod 
maximi  viri  non  sunt  aspernati.  Interdum  Movsen,  interdum  Aristotelera, 
nonnunquam  Christianos  in  exemplara  snraebam."  —  Epist.  xv.  The  pab- 
Ucation,  or  at  least  the  admissioB  of  this  letter  into  a  collection  puUUbed 
after  the  Popedom  of  Mne&s,  is  singular  enough,  But  even  this  letter  if 
modesty  compared  to  Epist  xxiii. 
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despatch  this,  if  not  the  least  curious,  not  the  most 
edifying  passage  in  the  life  of  the  future  Pope.  Later 
in  life  he  was  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  yirtue,  and 
wrote  some  letters  on  such  subjects  in  a  more  grave 
and  ecclesiastical  tone.  In  an  epistle  written  at  the 
approach  of  Lent,  he  urges  his  friend  to  flee  all  woman- 
kind, as  a  fatal  pestilence.  When  you  look  on  a  woman 
you  look  on  the  devil.  He  had  himself  erred  often, 
too  often ;  and  he  acknowledges  that  he  had  become 
more  correct,  not  from  severe  virtue,  but  from  the  ad- 
vance, it  must  have  been,  of  premature  age.  He  con- 
soled himself,  however,  for  one  vice  which  he  could  not 
indulge,  by  another.  The  votary  of  Venus  (his  own 
words)  had  become  the  votary  of  Bacchus.  To  his 
new  god  be  will  be  faithful  to  death.  JSneas  must 
then  have  been  between  thirty-five  and  forty  years 
old.1 

He  was  forty  when  he  wrote  bis  celebrated  Romance, 
Euryalus  and  Lucretia,  a  romance  with  neither  incident 
nor  invention  ;2  in  its  moral  tone  and  in  the  warmth 
of  its  descriptions,  as  in  its  prolixity,  a  novel  of  Boccac- 
cio, but  without  hfe  inimitable  grace;  yet  -Eneas  no 
doubt  thought  that  be  infinitely  surpassed  Boccaccio's 
vulgar  Italian  by  his  refined  and  classical  Latinity.  In 
the  penitential  Letter  on  this  subject,  in  later  life  (after 


1  "Ton  qooque  et  iUnd  retain  est  languescere  vires  mess,  cutis  aspenu* 
torn,  aridi  nervi  sunt,  ossa  cariosa,  rugis  corpus  aratum  est.  Nee  ulli  ego 
fcmiiue  possum  esse  voluptati,  nee  voluptatem  mini  aflferre  famina  potest. 
Baccho  magis  quam  Veneri  parebo:  vinum  me  alit,  me  juvat,  me  obleotat, 
dm  beat:  hie  liquor  mavis  mini  erit  usque  ad  mortem.  Namque  ut  fateor, 
magis  me  Venus  ragitat,  quam  ego  illam  horreo."  The  letter  (Epist.  xcii.) 
is  written  to  John  Freuod,  Prothonotary  of  Cologne,  not  long  after  the  diet 
ef  Nuremberg,  a.d.  1442. 

1  The  disgraceful  history  is  probably  a  true  one. 
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he  was  Pdpe !)  the  lingering'  Vanity  of  the  author  stiD 
strangle*  trith  his  sense  of  decency*1 
•  So,  then,  the-Siennese.  adventurer  had  visited  almost 
every  realm  of  Northern  Europe,  France,  Germany, 
Flanders,  Scotland,  England;  he  is  in  the  confidence 
of  Cardinals,  be  is  in  correspondence  with  many  of 
the  most  learned  and  influential  men  in  Christen- 
dom. 

No  sooner  was  JEneas  fixed  at  Basle,  than  his  singu- 
lar aptitude  for  business,  no  doubt  his  fluent  and  per- 
spicuous Latin,  his  flexibility  of  opinion,  his  rapidly 
growing  knowledge  of  mankind,  his  determination  to 
push  his  fortunes,  his  fidelity  '-to  the  master  in  whose 
service  he  happened  to  be,  opened  the  way  to  advance* 
Inent  ;>  offices,  honors,  rewards  crowded  upon  him.  H* 
was  secretary,2  first  reporter  of  the  proceedings,  then 
held  the  office  as  writer  of  the  epistles  of  the  Council.1 
He  was^  among  the  twelve  Presidents  chosen  by  the 
Council.  The  office  of  these  duodecimvirs  was  to  pre- 
pare all  business  for  thte  deliberation  of  the  Council; 
nothing  Could  be  brought  forward  without  their  prevn 
ous  sanction,  nor  any  one  admitted  to  the  Council  till 
they  had  examined  and  approved  his' title.  He  often 
presided  oVei  his  department,  which  was  that  of  faith. 
The  leaden  seal  of  the  Council  was  often  in  his  custody. 
During  his  career  he  was  ambassador  from  the  Council 
three  times  to  Strasburg,  twice  t6  Constance,  twice  to 

*  fipist  cccxv.  There  were  two  things  in  the  book,  a  too  lascivious  lore- 
story  and  an  edifying  mora].  Unhappily  many  readers  dwtlt  on  the  Ant; 
hardly  any,  alas!  attended  to  the  latter.  "Ita  irripravttutn  est  atqne  ah* 
faecatmn  infelfx  mortal  i  am  genua."  He  adds,  "  Nee  privatum  1 
pluris  faeite  qnatn  Pontfffeera;  jfineam  TejfcHe,  Pinm  ftusdpite.'' 

*  Scriba. 

*  Abbreviator  major. 
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Frankfort,  once  to  Trent,  later  to  the  Emperor  Albert, 
and  to  persuade  Frederick  III.  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  Council. 

His  eloquence  mad6  him  a  power.     His  first  appear- 
ance with  a  voice  in  the  Council  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  memorable  debate  on  the  prorogation  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  Italy.     We  hare  heard  that,  wliile  the  Pope  in- 
sisted on  the  removal  of  the  Council  to  Florence  or 
Udine,  the  Council  would  remove  oniy  to  Avignon. 
The  Duke  of  Milan,  by  his  ambassadors,  urged  the  in- 
termediate measure,  the  adjournment  to  the  city  of1 
Pavia.      But  his  ambassador,  Isidore  Bishop  of  Ros- 
sano,  was  but  an  indifferent  orator.     He  talked  so  fool- 
ishly that  they  were  obliged  to  silence  him.     JEneas 
had  been  twice  or  three  times  at  Milan  ;  he  was  not 
averse  to  make  friends  at  that  powerful  Court;  nor 
was  he  disinclined  by  taking  a  middle  course  to  wait 
the  issue  of  events.     He  obtained   permission  of  the 
President,  the  Cardinal  Julian  Caesarini,  arid  urged  in 
a  speech  of  two  hours,  which  excited  the  greatest  ad-' 
miration,  the  daimsof  Pavia  again&t  Florence,  Udine," 
and  Avignon.      His  zeal  was  not  unrewarded.     The 
Archbishop  presented  him  to  the  Provostship  of  St. 
Lawrence  in  Milan.     His  rival  Isidore  remonstrated 
against  the  appointment  of  a  stranger.     He  protested 
before  the  Council  5  the  Council  was  unanimously  in 
fitvor  of  JEneas.     He  went  to  Milan,  but  found  that 
ike  Chapter  had  already  elected  a  Pr6v6st  of  the  noble 
house  of  Landriano,  whom  he  found  in  actual  posses- 
sion.   But  the  Duke,  the  Archbishop,  and  the  Court 
were  all-powerful ;    the  intruder   was   expelled.      At 
Milan  -Eneas  was   seized  with  a  fever,  which   lasted 
*eventy-five  days,  and   was  subdued  with  great*  dif* 
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ficulty.1  On  his  return  to  Basle,  he  recovered  htf 
health  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  preach  the  commemora- 
tion sermon  on  the  day  of  St.  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Mil- 
an* This  sermon  by  one  not  in  orders  was  opposed 
by  the  theologians,  but  met  with  great  success. 

The  war  had  now  broken  out  between  the  Pope  and 
the  Council ;  there  was  no  middle  ground ;  every  one 
must  choose  his  side.  None,  so  long  as  he  was  in  die 
service  of  the  Council,  and  the  Council  in  the  ascend- 
ant, so  bold,  so  loyal  a  partisan,  or  with  such  lofty  con- 
ceptions of  the  superiority  of  the  Council  over  the 
Pope,  as  JEneas  Piccolomini.  As  historian  of  the 
Council,  he  asserts  its  plenary  authority.  The  reasons 
which  he  assigns  for  undertaking  this  work  are  charac- 
teristic. He  had  begun  to  repent  that  he  had  wasted 
so  much  time  in  the  idle  and  unrewarded  pursuits  of 
poetry,  oratory,  history.  Was  he  still  to  live  improvi- 
dent as  the  birds  of  the  air  or  the  beasts  of  the  field? 
Was  he  never  to  be  in  possession  of  money,  the  owner 
of  an  estate  ?  The  true  rule  of  life  is,  that  a  man  at 
twenty  should  strive  to  be  great,  at  thirty  prudent,  at 
forty  rich.  But,  alas!  the  bias  was  too  strong:  he 
must  write  history. 

Throughout  that  history  he  is  undisguisedly,  inflex- 
ibly, hostile  to  Eugenius  IV.a  He  sums  up  with  great 
force  and  clearness,  irrefragably,  as  he  asserts,  to  his 
own  mind,  irrefragably  it  should  be  to  the  reason  of 
men,  the  whole  argument  for  the  supremacy  of  tip 

1  He  relates  that  a  certain  drug  was  administered,  which  appeared  to  ftfl 
in  its  operation.  He  was  about  to  take  a  second  dose,  when  the  first  began 
to  work:  "  ut  nonaginta  vicibus  assurgere  cogeretur." 

2  The  reader  musv  not  confound  two  distinct  histories,  one,  that  published 
In  Brown,  Fasciculus,  and  in  his  Works;  the  other  by  Fea,  in  Boms,  as  lata 
M  the  year  1S22.    I  cite  this  as  "  Fea." 
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Council  ovefr  the  Pope.  Words  are  wanting  to  express 
his  admiration  of  the  President  of  the  Council,  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Aries :  his  opponents  are  secret 
or  timid  traitors  to  the  highest  Church  principles. 
Eugenfns  IV.  sinks  to  plain  Gabriel  Condolmieri.1 
JEneas  does  not  disguise  his  contempt.  He  reproaches 
the  Pope  with  perfidy,  as  seeking  either  to  dissolve  the 
Council  or  to  deprive  it  of  its  liberty.  He  is  severe 
against  the  perjury  of  those  who  had  deserted  the 
Council  to  join  the  Pope.  Nicolas  of  Cusa,  the  Her" 
cmles  of  the  apostasy,  is  guilty  of  schism.  So  he  con- 
tinues to  the  end :  still  he  is  the  ardent  panegyrist  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Aries,  after  the  declaration  of  the  her 
esy  of  Pope  Eugenhis,  after  the  deposition  of  that 
Pope,  even  after  the  election  of  Pope  Felix. 

On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  Albert  of 
Austria,  elected  King  of  the  Romans,  hesitated  to  ac- 
cept the  dignity.  The  Hunganans  insisted  that  he  had 
been  raised  to  the  throne  of  Hungary  on  the  express 
conditibn  that  he  should  not  be  promoted  to  the  Em- 
pire. Rattftlomeo,  Bishop  of  Novara,  the  ambassador 
of  Philip  Duke  of  Milan  to  Vienna,  persuaded  JEneas, 
either  as  empowered,  or  thought  to  be  empowered,  by 
the  Council,  to  accompany  hhn  on  this  important  mis- 
sion. An  address,  drawn  by  Jfilneas,  not  only  a.».  was. 
induced  Albert  to  accept  the  Imperial  Crown,  but  won 
over  the  Hungarians,  more  than  to  consent,  even  to 
urge  their  King  to  this  step.  The  grateful  thanks  of 
the  Diet  were  awarded  to  JEneas.  But  ^Eneas  took 
great  dislike  to  Vienna,  where  be  was  afterwards  to 
pass  so  many  years:  be  returned  to  Basle. 

*  "Qnodrca  mentitm  art  infqnitu  Gabriel!,  et  perdHit  earn  Dtitfouf  «* 
MHttt  raft."  —  Lib.  li.  tav  fait 
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He  returned  at  a  fearful  time.  During  the  sixty 
days,  it  has  been  said,  between  the  deposition  of  Euge- 
nius  IV.  and  the  election  of  his  successor,  the  plague 
raged  at  Basle.  Some  of  the  dearest  friends  of  JEne*» 
fell  around  him.  He  was  himself  among  the  few  win 
had  the  malady  and  recovered.  He  might  well  ascribe 
his  cure  to  Divine  goodness.  JEneas  pre&j-red  piety  to 
science.  There  were  two  fatuous  physicians,  one  a 
Parisian  of  admirable  skill  without  religion,  the  other 
a  Oermpu,  ignorant  but  pious.  The  nature  of  a  cer- 
tain powder  administered  to  iEneas  (the  rest  of  the 
mode  of  cure  is  fully  detailed1)  the  pious  doctor  kept  a 
profound  secret.  The  p&tient  was  inr  a  high  fever,  de- 
lirious, and  so  far  gone  as  to  receive  extreme  unction. 
A  rumor  of  his  death  reached  Milan  ;  his  Frovostship 
'was  given  away ;  on  bis  recovery  he  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  resuming  it.  He  wrote  to  his  patron  tto 
Puke,  urging  that  the  feet  of  his  writing  was  tolerably 
conclusive  proof  that  he  was  alive, 

JEneas  was  not  without, his  place  of  honor  in  the 
a *.  1480.  great  afiair  of  the  election  of  the  new  Pope. 
He  might  indeed  h*ve  been  an  Elector.  There  were 
but  few  Italians  in  the  Conclave.  The  consent  of 
more  was  earnestly  desired.  iEneas  was  urged  to  ac- 
cumulate the  minor  orders,  with  the  subdiaooRate  and 
diaconate,  which  might  qualify  him  for  the  suffrage. 
He.  was  still  unwilling  to  fetter  himself  with  the  awfel 
sanctity  of  Holy  Orders.  He  was  first  employed  in 
the  difficult  negotiations  as  to'  the  appointment  of  the 
Electors.     He  was  afterwards,  one  df  the  two  Masters 

*  The  bubo  was  in  the  left  groin,  the  vein  of  the  left  (hot  therefore  wti 
opened.    He  was  not  allowed  to  sleep.    He  took  the  powder;  oat    * 
alternately  of  green  radish  and  of  moist  chalk  were  applied  to  the  i 
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of  the  Ceremonies.  He  now  describes  himself  as  Can- 
on of  Trent.  This  cauonry  had  been  granted  to  him 
by  the  grateful  Council,  and  was  held  with  hi*  Prov- 
osjship  of  St*  Laurence  in  Milan.  On  the  ceremonial 
of  the  Conclave  he  is  fall  and  minute,  as  one  who  took 
no  small  pride  in  the  arrangements.  To  his  office  was 
attached  the  duty  of  standing  at  the  window  to  receive  - 
from  the  Vice-Cb&raberlain  the  food  for  the  use  of  die 
Conclave,  and  to  take  care  that  no  letters  or  other  m>- 
lawfid  communications  were  introduced*  No  .doubt  his 
particular  account  of  the  kinds  of  food,  in  which  die 
Electors  indulged,  ia  faithful  and  trustworthy.  He 
takes  care  to  inform  us  -of  the  comical  anger  of  tke 
Archdeacon  of  Cracow,  who  was  allowed  to  havfe  his 
dishes  of  mutton  or  lamb,  but  complained,  bitterly*  that 
he  might  not  have  his  poultry  or  game,  or  perhaps 
small  birds.1  • 

J&ne*s  hailed  the  election  of  Araadeus  of  Savoy 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction ;  he  had  forgotten  the 
Epicurean  life  of  the  hermit  which  he  had  witnessed  at 
Ripaille.  The  Intrigues  and  the  parsimony  of  Ama* 
deua  darkened  on  his  knowledge  at  a  later  *perjodi 
The  splendid  eulogy,  which  the  makes  a  nameless  Elec- 
tor pronounce,  might  seem  to  come  from  the  heart  of 
^fineas,  as  far  as  his  eloquence  ever  did  proceed  from 
the  heart.  Pope  Eugenlus  ia  still  the  odious  and  con* 
temptible  Gabriel.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  John  of 
Segovia,  he  describes  in  irapturous  terms  the  coronation 
of  Felix  V-,  the  gravity,  majesty,  ecclesiastical  propriety 
of  his  demeanor:  "the  demeanor  of  him  who  had  been 
called  of  God  to  the  rule  of  his  Universal  Chur*b."P 

*  Avknlas. 

*  Efutt.  ad  Joaan.  Segovieos.  Opera,  61, 3. 
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Fifty  thousand  spectators  rejoiced,  some  wept  for  joy. 
The  Tain  JEneas  will  not  be  silent  as  to  his  own  part 
in  this  splendid  ceremonial,  though  it  bordered  on  the 
ludicrous.  The  Cardinal  of  Santa  Susanna  chanted 
the  service  ;  the  responses  were  given  by  the  advocates 
and  notaries1  in  such  a  dissonant  bray,  that  the  congre- 
gation buret  into  roars  of  laughter.  They  were  heart* 
ily  ashamed  of  themselves.  But  the  next  day  when 
the  preachers  were  to  make  the  responses,  ifineas, 
though  quite  ignorant  of  music  (which  requires  long 
study),  sung  out  his  part  with  unblushing  courage.' 
JEneas  does  not  forget  the  tiara  worth  80,000  pieces 
of  gold,  the  processions,  the  supper  or  dinner  to  1000 
guests.  He  is  as  full  and  minute  as  a  herald,  man- 
ifestly triumphing  in  the  ceremonial  as  equalling  the 
magnificence,  as  well  as  imitating  to  the  smallest  point 
that  of  Rome. 

The  Antipope  was  not  ungrateful  to  his  partisan, 
XMMMen*  whose  eloquent  adulation  published  his  fame 
5*3*.  and  his  virtues  to  still  doubtful  and  vacillat- 

ing Christendom.  JEneas  became  the  secretary  of 
Pope  Felix,  he  was  not  only  his  attendant  in  public, 
he  became  necessary  to  him,  and  followed  him  to  Ri- 
paille,  Thonon,  Geneva,  Lausanne. 

Frederick  III.  had  now  succeeded  to  the  Imperial 
a.».M40.  throne.  On  his  adhesion  or  rejection  de- 
pended almost  entirely  the  fate  of  the  rival  Popes* 
Who  so  able,  who  (might  Felix  suppose)  so  true  and 
loyal,  who  with  such  consummate  address  to  conduct 
his  cause  before  the  King  of  the  Romans,  who  so 
deeply  pledged  to  the  justice  and  holiness  of  that  cause, 

1  Advocati  et  tcrintani. 

9  Oaatitart  neum  carmen  non  erubtd. 
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as  his  faithful  Secretary?    JEneas  is  despatched  by 
Pope  Felix  to  the  Imperial  Court  at  Frankfort. 

At  the  Court  of  Frederick  the  eloquent  and  dex- 
terous Italian  made  a  strong  impression  on  jemm  teen- 
die  counsellors  of  the  young  Emperor,  Silves-  •**  in. 
ter  Bishop  of  Chiemsee,  and  James  Archbishop  and 
Elector  of  Treves.  Frederick  was  urged  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  man  so  experienced  in  affairs,  so  gifted, 
so  accomplished.  Nothing  could  be  more  skilful  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  Emperor  was  recommended 
to  secure  his  attachment  ,  Of  all  his  accomplishments, 
JSneas  was  most  vain  of  his  poetry.  The  Emperor 
appointed  him  his  Laureate ;  *  to  his  letters  jEneas  for 
some  time  prefixed  the  proud  title  of  Poet.  He  says, 
that  he  did  this  to  teach  the  doll  Viennese,  who 
thought  poetry  something  mischievous  and  abomina* 
Me,  to  treat  it  with  respect*3 

Yet  he  made  some  decent  resistance;  he  must  re* 
torn  to  Basle  and  obtain  his  free  discharge  from  Felix. 
He  wrung  with  difficulty,  and  only  by  the  intervene 
tion  of  his  Mends,  die  reluctant  assent  of  the  AntU 
pope.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  at  Basle,  he 
was  named  Imperial  Secretary,  and  took  the  hot.  1442. 
oaths  of  fidelity  to.  Frederick  III. ;  he.accompanied  his 
new  Lord  to  Vienna.  JEneas  saw  the  turning-point 
of  his  fortunes,  and  never  was  man  so  deliberately 
determined  to  push  forward  those  fortunes.  "You 
know,"  he  writes  to  a  friend  not  long  after  his  ad+ 
vancement,  "  that  I  serve  a  Prince  who  is  of  neither 
party,  and  who  by  holding  a  middle  course  seeks  to 
enforce  unity.      The  Servant  must  have  no  will  but 

1  The  diploma  of  poet,  dated  July  S7, 1449. 
'EpifLc 
▼ou  Tin.  S 
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that  of  his  Master." 1  JSneas  hopes  to  obtain  a  place 
for  his  friend  at  Vienna,  "  How  this,  may  be  I  knov 
not*  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  insinuate  myself  into 
the  King's  graces :  his  will  shall  be  mine,  I  will  oppose 
him  in  nothing.  I  am  stranger.  I  shall  act  the  part  of 
Gnatho :  what  they  affirm,  I  affirm ;  what  they  deny, 
I  deny.9  Let  those  that  are  wise  have  their  fame,  Lafc 
those  that  are  fools  bear  their  own  disgrace ;  I  sbiH 
not  trouble  myself  about  their  honor  or  their  discredit 
I  shall  write,  as  Secretary,  what  I  am  ordered,  and  no 
more.  I  shall  hold  my  tongue  and  obey :  if  I  should 
do  otherwise,  it  would  not  be  for  my  interest,  and  my 
interest,  you  will  allow,  should  be  my  first  object" 
It  will  soon  appear  bow.  much  stronger  was  the  .will 
of  the  subtle  Italian. than  that  of  the  feeble  and  ir- 
resolute Emperor. 

JEneas  was  for  a  time  not  unfaithful  to  the  CouadL 
Already,  indeed,  before  he  left  Basle,  he  had  made  the 
somewhat  tardy  discovery  that  their  afiairs  were  aot 
altogether  governed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  by  hu- 
man passions.  He  began  to  think  neither  party  ab- 
solutely in  the  right  He  was  gently,  but  rapidly 
veering  to  the  middle  course,  then  held  by  his  master 
the  Emperor.  Yet  he  treated  the-  arguments  of  John 
Carovia,  orator  of  Pope  BugeniuB,  with  sufficient  d»* 
dain.  "  You  say  that  the  Pope  has  made  more  ample 
concessions  to  the  Princes  of  Germany,  and  has  hum- 
bled himself  more  than  was  ever  heard  of  Roman  Pen- 

1  There  is  something  curious  in  his  observation  about  the  Archbishop  of 
Palermo*,  who  was  laboring  hard  at  Frankfort  about  his  writings.  "  Stoltta 
•ft<Jui  putat  KbelUs.*  itodieibns  nAiran  regis."  j&neas  J»  tamfnff to anwr 
more  of  kings. 

2  Ego  peregrin**  sum:  cohstt*am!niihi^tGoathotii8dltaiim  (offiamn?) 
■nscipere,  aiunt  aio,  negant  nego.    Epist  zlv.  p.  6*1. 
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tiff.  This  stuff  may  pass  with  peasants  and  those  who 
ire  utterly  ignorant  of  history*"  God  alone,  J&ieas 
still  asserts,  is  superior  to  a  General  Council.  *4  Yon 
and  your  party  desire  unity;  that  is,  on  your  own 
terms ;  if  your  Pope  remain  Supreme  Pontiff."  He 
more  than  hints  the  abdication  of  Eugemus.  "He 
deserves  greatest  praise  not  who  clings  to  his  dignity, 
but  who  is  ready-  to  lay  it  down.  Of  old  holy  mm 
were  with  greater  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  be  elevated 
to  the  Popedom  than  they  are  now  removed  from  it* 
A  good  dispositibn  and  a  gentle  spirit  would  not  seek 
in  what  manner — but  how  speedily,  he  might  resign/' } 
44  In  truth,1'  he  adds,  "  the  quarrel  is  not  for  the  sheep 
but  for  the  wool ;  there  would  be  less  strife  wore  the 
Church  poor/* 

-Eneas  at  first,  notwithstanding  has-  prudential  de* 
terminations,  was  an  object  of  much: jealousy  at  the 
Court  of  the  Emperor.  William  Taz,  a  Bavarian* 
wis  acting  as  Imperial  Chancellor,  in  the  absence  of 
Gaspar  Schiick,  who  had  filled  that  high  office  under 
three  Emperors,  Sigisovund,  ,  Albert,  and  Frederick. 
The  Bavarian  .hated  Italians ;  he  thwarted  JEneas  in 
erery  way.  The  Secretary  bore  alt  in  patience.2  Betr 
ter  times  came  with  the  return  of  Gdspajr  Schiick  to 
the  Court  At  Sienna  Gaspar  bad  received  some  eir 
Tflities,  and  made  .friendship  with  certain  kinteneu  of 
the  Pioeolommi.  The  enemjt  of  JEneas,  William  Taa, 
who  had  trampled  on  the  Secretary,  began  humbly  .tp 
truckle  to  him.  Taz,  however,  soon  left  the  Court. 
His  other  adversaries,  as  he  rose  in  favor  with  the  Eiq- 

1  BpbL  xxr. 

*  Auriculas  deoHiunri,  at  infapuft  neaife  *mUo«:  so  fimn  writes  ef  hint- 
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peror,  became  his  humble  servants.  He  was  one  of 
the  four  distinguished  persons  appointed  to  hear  at  No* 
remb^rg  the  debate  before  the  Diet. 

JEneas*  his  young  blood  no  longer  remonstrating 
against  his  committing  himself  to  Holy  Orders,  now 
entered- into  the  priesthood.  His  orders  of  subdeacon, 
deacon,  priest,  followed  rapidly  on  each  other.  He  had 
ceased  to  dread  the  sacred  office.  He  no  longer  desired 
to  indulge  the  levity  of  a  layman ;  his  whole  delight 
was  henceforth  to  be  in  his  holy  calling.1  He  was  not 
long  without  reward  for  this  decided  step.  His  first 
benefice,  obtained  through,  the  emperor's  interest,  was 
a  singular  one  for  an  Italian  born  in  sunny  Sienna,  and 
whose  life  had  been  passed  in  journeys,  councils,  and 
jeneu  in  courts.  It  was  the  parochial  cure  of  a  retired 
Hoij  o«w».  vay6y  jn  fa  Tyrol.  It  was  worth  sixty  gold 
pieces  a  year.  It  was  accessible  only  up  one  wild  glen, 
covered  with  snow  and  ice  three  parts  of  the  year. 
The  peasants  during  the  long  winter  were  confined 
to  their  cottages,  made  boxes'  and  other  carpenter's 
work  (Kke  the  Swiss  of  Meyringen  and  elsewhere), 
which  they  sold  at  Trent  and  Rotseen.  They  passed 
much  time  in  playing  at  chess  and  dice,  in  which  they 
were  wonderfully  skilful*  They  were* a  simple  people, 
knew  nothing  of  war  or  glory  or  gold.  Cattle  was 
their  only  wealth,  which  they  fed  itith  hay, in  the  win- 
ter. Some  of  them  had  never  tasted  any  liquor  bat 
milk.     Some  lived  a  great  way  from  the  church:  if 

1  Jain  ego  subdiaconus  sura,  quod  olim  ralde  horrebam.  Sed  recessit  a 
me  Ilia  animi  levitas,  qua  inter  laicos  crescere  solebat  Jsmque  nihil 
magis  amo  quam  sacerdotium.  Epist  xciii.  This  letter  is  in  anfbrtunata 
juxtaposition  with  the  one  (Epist  xdi.)  in  which  he  gives  to  ranch  good 
advice  to  fads  Mend,  makes  rach  fall  cenftasion  of  his  own  former  ftsilliei 
with  the  resolution  to  abandon  Venus  for  Bacchus.    See  above. 
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they  died  their  bodies  were  laid  out  and  became  frozen. 
In  the  spring  the  curate  went  round,  collected  them  in- 
to one  procession,  and  buried  them  altogether  in  the 
church-yard.     There  waa  not  much  sorrow  at  their  fu- 
nerals.    JSneas  does  not  flatter  the  morality  of  his  pa- 
rishioners (he  did  not  do  much  to  correct  it).     They 
would  have  been  the  happiest  of  mankind  had  they 
known  their  blessings  and  imposed  restraint  on  their 
lasts.     As  it  was,  huddled  together  night  and  day  in 
their  cottages,  they  lived  in  promiscuous  concubinage : 
a  virgin  bride  was  unknown*     JEneas  had  some  diffi- 
calty  (every  one  seems  to  have  had  difficulty  where 
the  rights  of  patrons  were  in  perpetual  conflict,  and  the 
Pope  and  the  Council  claimed  every  tiling)  in  obtaining, 
possession  of  his  benefice.     Small  as  was  its  income, 
with  his  canonry  it  furnished  a  modest  competency,  two 
hundred  ducats  a  year,  with  which  he  was  fully  con- 
tent   He  was  anxious  to  retire  from  the  turbulent 
world ;  to  secure,  as  he  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life, 
a  peaceful  retreat  where  he  might  serve  God.1     We 
read  in  the  next  sentence  in  his  Commentaries  that. he 
had  given  up  his  happy  valley  for  a  better  benefice  in 
Bavaria,  that  of  Santa  Maria  of  Auspac,  not  far  from 
the  Inn,  which  was  given  him  by  the  Bishop  of  Passau. 
As  yet  we  do  not  see  (when  shall  we  see  ?)  much 
indulgence  of  this  unworldly  disposition :  in  this  respect 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  rigid  self-denial  of  JEneas. 
In  a  letter  to  Gaspar  Schlick,  the  Chancellor,  the  Ital- 
ian opens  his  whole  mind.     He  does  not  attempt  to 
conceal  his  own  falsehood ;  he  justifies  it  as  of  neces- 
nty.    "  Where  all  are  false  we  must  be  false  too  ;  we 

1  Vellem  aliquando  me  seqoestrare  ab  hnjus  mondi  turbinibns,  Deoqa* 
Nrrirt  et  mihi  vivere.    Epiat.  liv.    It  was  the  Sarontana  vallis? 
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most  take  men  as  they  are."  He  adduces  as  authority 
for  this  insincerity  (I  hardly  venture  to  record  this) 
what  he  dares  to  call  a  departure  from  truth  in  Him 
that  was  all  truth.1  This  letter  embraces  the  whole 
comprehensive  and  complicated  range  of  Imperial  poli- 
tics, Austria,  Bohemia,  Hungary.  In  the  great  ques- 
tion JESneas  has  become  a  stem  neutralist  The  plan 
proposed  by  Charles  of  France,  at  die  close  of  1448, 
to  compel  the  Council  and  the  Pope  to  union,  now  ap- 
pears the  wisest  as  well  as  the  most  feasible  measure. 
"Let  the  temporal  Sovereigns  hold  their  Congress, 
erven  against  the  will  of  the  Clergy,  union  will  ensue. 
He  will  be  the  undoubted  Popes  to  whom  all  the 
Sovereigns  render  obedience*  I  see  none  of  the  Clergy 
who  will  suffer  martyrdom  in  either  cause.  We  have 
all  the  same  feith  with  our  rulers ;  if  they  worshipped 
idols  we  should  likewise  worship  them*  If  the  secular 
power  should  urge  it,  we  should  deny  not  otily  the 
Pope  but  Christ  himself.  Charity  is  cold,  faith  is  dead : 
we  all  long  for  peace :  whether  through  another  Coun- 
cil or  a  Congress  of  Princes  I  care  not."  a    * 

-  In  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg  nothing  was  done  in  the 
*4>.uu.  '  momentous  aflair.  Germany  and  Frederick 
III.  maintained  their  cold  neutrality.  iEneas  had  sunk 
to  absolute  indifference.  Another  letter  to  the  Pope'f 
Orator  Carvajal  is  in  a  lighter  tone :  **  You  and  I  may 
discuss  such  matters,  not  as  angry  theologians,  bdt  as 
calm  philosophers.  I  am  content  to  leave  such  things 
to  divines,  and  to  think  as  other  people  think."     He 

*<$ed  fageadum  est,  pottquam  Mines  flngunfc  ttam  et  Jems  flnxlt  m 
kmgiua  ire.  Ut  homines  sunt  it*  otamnr.  iEneas  should  hmve  stock  It 
sift  Terence.  —  lir.  p.  *SS. 

*  Epist  lfa. 
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does  not  speak  with  much  respect  of  the  Diet.    w  What 
has  it  done*?  — it  ha?  summoned  another*     You  know 
my  saying :  '  No  Diet  is  barren  :  this  will  be  Oct.  1444. 
»  prolific  as  the  rest:  it  has  another  in  its  womb.'  "  x 

But  the  tide  now  turned.     Alfonso  II.,  King  of  At* 
ragon,  his  most  obstinate  and  dangerous  ene-  change  in 
my,  made  peace  with  Eugenius*     Philippo  «ug»oh». 
Maria,  Duke  of  Milan,  made   peace  with  Eugenius: 
all  Italy  acknowledged  Eugenius.     The  Italian  JEneas 
had  no  notion  of  condemning  himself  to  perpetual,  if  hon- 
orable, ejfile  in  cold,  rude  Germany.     The  churchman 
would  not  serer  Christendom  from  Rome,  or  allow  an 
Ultramontane  Papacy  to  proclaim  its  independence,  if 
not  its  superiority.     Yet  beyond  the  Alps  to  less  keen 
eyes  never  might  the  cause  of  Eugenius  appear  more 
desperate.     The  Council,  in  its  proclamations  at  least, 
maintained   its   inflexible  resolution.      Writings  were 
promulgated   throughout    Germany,  among    others  a 
strong  manifesto  from  the  University  of  Erfurt,  calling 
on  the  German  nation  to  throw  off  its  inglorious  neu- 
trality, and  at  once  to  espouse  the  cause  of  religious 
freedom  and  the  Council  of  Basle.     The  vio-  A;D  1446 
lent  act  of  Eugenius  in  threatening  to  depose  de^LmSn!*11 
the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves  had  Fe*-9'^*w» 
awakened  the  feai*s  and  the  resentment  of  many  among 
the  haughty  Prelates  of  Germany,  and  had  excited 
high  indignation  in  the  GermaA  tfiind.     But  -ZEneas 
knew  his  own  strength;  ahd  the  weakness  of  the  Em- 
peror.   Frederick  determined,  or  rather  imagined  that 
be  acted  on  his  own  determination,  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations.    And  now  again  who  so  fit  to  conduct  those 
negotiations  as  his.fkithful   Secretary?   who  but  an 

1  EpUt  Izxii.    Compare  Maem  Sylvius  (Fea),  p.  84. 
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Italian,  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  interests  of 
Germany,  so  attached  to  the  Emperor,  so  able,  so  elo» 
quent,  could  cope  with  the  Prelates  and  Cardinals  of 
Borne  ?  *  JEneas  was  more  true  to  his  Imperial  than 
he  had  been  to  his  Papal  jtotron ;  being  true  to  the 
Emperor  he  was  true  to  himself. 

iEneas  arrived  at  his  native  Sienna.  His  kindred, 
jjn^  to  proud  no  doubt  of  his  position,  crowded  round 
Italy-  .  him.  They  entreated  him  not  to  venture 
to  Rome.  Eugenius  was  cruel,  unforgetftd  of  injuries, 
bound  by  neither  pity  nor  conscience.8  A  man  so 
deeply  committed  in  the  afBurs  of  the  hostile  Council 
might  expect  the  worst.  -Eneas  boldly  answered  that 
the  ambassador  of  the .  Emperor  of  Germany  must  be 
safe  everywhere.  He  did  not  betray  a  more  important 
secret,  that  already  he  had  obtained  through  two 
friendly  Cardinals,  Carvajal  and  Landriano,  pardon  for 
all  that  he  had  done  at  Basle. 

He  entered  Rome :  he  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
At  B«n«.  the  Pope,  beside  whom  stood  the  two  friendly 
Cardinals.  He  was  permitted  to  kiss  the  foot,  the 
cheek  of  the  Pontiff.  His  credentials  were  in  his  hand. 
He  was  commanded  to  declare  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion. "  Ere  I  fulfil  the  orders  of  the  Emperor,  allow 
me,  most  holy  Pontiff,  a  few  words  on  myself.  I  know 
that  many  things  have  been  brought  to  the  ears  of  your 
Holiness  concerning  me,  things  not  to  my  credit,  and 
on  which  it  were  better  not  to  dwell :  neither  have  my 
accusers  spoken  falsely.   At  Basle  I  have  written  much, 

*  To  this  visit  to  Rome  belong  the  observations  he  makes  in  a  letter  tt 
bis  patron  the  Bishop  of  Pasaau.  EpisL  xcviiL  The  Cardinals,  he  says, 
are  by  no  means  so  rich  as  of  old. 

«  Aiebant  Engenium  cradelem,  injariarum  memorem,  nuBa  pietaie,  nulla 
•onacientiA  teneri.  —  Apud  Fea,  p.  8& 
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spoken  iducb,  done  rtruch ;  but  my  design  was  not  to 
injure  you,  I  sought  only  the  advantage  of  the  Catholic 
Ghttlttu  I  have  erred,  who  will  deny  it*  bat  with 
neither  few  nor  undistinguished  men :  Julian,  the*  Car- 
dinal of  St*  Angeio,  the  Archbishop  of  Palentie,  Pdn 
ta&us  the  Prothonotary  of  your  Court,  men  esteemed  in 
die  eyts  of  the  lsiw*  masters  of  all  truth.  I  epeak  not 
of  the  Universities  and  Schools  throughout  the  worlds 
iltnost  alt  adverse  to  your  cause*  With  such  authorities 
Who  had  not  erred  ?  I  frost  confess,  that  so  seen  a*  I 
detected  the  errors  of  those  at  Bask,  I  did  not,  as  most 
after*  did*  fly  to  j&u.  Bat  fefcring  to  fall  from  error  t& 
ettot,  froria  Soyila  to  Charybdia,  I  would  not,  without 
consmd  union  and  delay,  rash  from  one  extreme  to  the 
ether.  I  sided  with  those  called  neutrals.  I  remained 
three4  years  with  the  Emperor,  heard  the  discussions 
between  your  Legates  and  those  of  Basle*  nor  could 
longer  doabt  that  the  truth  was  on  your  side ;  not  ufr* 
willingly  therefore  I  accepted  this  embassy  from  tht 
Emperor*  hoping  thereby,  through  your  clemency*  to 
be  restored  to  your  fitvcm  I  am  in  your  hinds :  I 
have  sinned  in  ignorance*  I  implore  pardon.  And  new 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Emperoi'." *  The  Pope,  no  doubt 
well  prepared  for  this  address,  had  his'  aha  we*  ready. 
The  Ambtosadotr  of  the  Empetor*  a  man  6f  the  ability 
aad  importance  of  JEdeas,  was  not  to  be  repelled.  6ve* 
by  the  stubborn  Eugenius.  "  We  know  that  you  have 
erred,  with  many  others ;  we  cannot  deny  pardon  to 
one  who  Confesses  his  errors.  Our  holy  Mother,  the 
Church,  withholds  mercy  from  those  only  wh6  reftise  to 
acknowledge  their  sins.     You  are  now  in  possession  of 

*  CcttOMntta'*  Mar.  p.  U. 
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the  truth,  look  that  you  do  not  abandon  it  Show 
forth  the  divine  grace  in  your  good  works.  You  are 
in  a  position  to  defend  the  truth,  to  do  good  service  to 
the  Churoh.  We  shall  forget  all  the  wrongs  commit- 
ted against  us;  him  that  walketh  uprightly  we  shall 
love !  "  Of  the  Cardinals,  only  the  virtuous  Thomas 
of  Sarzana,  afterwards  Nicolas  V.,  looked  coldly  on  the 
renegade,  and  JSneas  as'  haughtily  refused  to  humiliate 
himself.  "  O  ignorance  of  man,"  writes  iEneas,  "  had 
I  known  that  lie  would  be  Pope,  what  would  I  not 
have  borne  !  "  *  But  iEneas  fell  ill,  and  Thomas  of 
Sarzana  sent  a  common  friend  to  console  him,  and  to 
offer  aid  for  the  payment  of  his  physicians.  John  Car- 
vajal,  the  Pope's  Legate  in  Germany,  visited  him  every 
day.  He  recovered,  returned  to  Sienna,  saw  his  father 
for  the  last  time,  and  went  back  to  Germany.  He  was 
followed  by  a  message  from  the  Pope,  appointing  him 
his  Secretary,  "  Wonderful  and  unparalleled  grace  of 
God  "  (so  writes  his  biographer,  probably  -Eneas  him- 
self) "that  one  man  should  be  Secretary  to  two 
Popes  "  (he  was  continued  in  the  office  by  Nicolas  V.), 
•*  to  an  Emperor  and  an  Antipope." a  jEneas  humbly 
ascribes  the  glory  to  God,  as  if  his  own  craft  and  ter- 
giversations had  no  share  in  the  marvel. 

Germany  began  slowly  to  feel  and  to  betray  the  in 
fluence  of  the  wily  Italian.     He  ruled  the  irresolute 

1  Si  scfeset  JSneaa  futurum  Papam,  omnia  tolerftsset.    Fea,  p.  89. 

*  So  too  in  EpisL  clxxxviii.  p.  760.  Apud  tres  Epboopos  et  totidea 
Cardinales  dictandarum  Epistolarum  officium  exercui.  Hi  tree  quoqoa 
Pontifioes  maximi  secretariorum  collegio  me  ascripeerunt,  Eugenia*,  Nioo- 
laus,  Felix,  quamvis  hunc  adulterum  dixerit  Apud  Csaarem  non  sacr*- 
tarius  modo,  sed  consiliarius  et  principatus  konore  auctua  sob.  Keqw 
ago  ista  fortune  imputo,  quamvis  nescio  causam,  sed  ipsiua  rectori  et  do- 
minatori  omnium  Deo.    Thus  writes  Mau»  in  bis  own  person. 
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Emperor.1  Yet  even  now  affairs  looked  only  more 
menacing  and  dangerous  to  Pope  Eugenius.  After 
due  deliberation  he  had  peremptorily  refused  the  Em- 
peror's demand  to  convoke  another  Council  in  Ger> 
many.  Not  only  were  the  two  Archbishop  Electors 
under  sentence  of  deposition,  new  Electors 2  had  been 
named  on  his  sole  authority ;  not  even  Germans,  but 
near  relatives  of  the  powerful  Philip  of  Burgundy, 
sworn  to  place  them  on  their  thrones.  Six  of  the 
Electors  entered  into  a  solemn  League,  that  n*nM>rt, 
if  Eugenius  did  not  immediately  annul  his  a.^  im. 
bull  of  deposal  against  the  Archbishops,  limit  th« 
ecclesiastical  burdens  on  the  Empire,  and  submit  to 
the  decree  of  Constance,  which  asserted  the  supremacy 
of  General  Councils,  they  would  cast  aside  their  long 
neutrality,  and  either  summon  a  new  Council  or  ac- 
knowledge the  Council  of  Basle  and  Pope  Felix  V.8 
They  sent  an  embassy  to  communicate  this  secret  cov- 
enant to  the  Emperor  and  to  six  only  of  his  Privy 
Councillors,  and  to  demand  his  adhesion  to  the  League* 
The  Emperor  admitted  the  justice  of  their  demands 
as  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  deposed  Prelates,  but 
refused  to  join  the  League,  "  it  was  impious  to  com- 
pel the  Pope  to  terms  by  threatening  to  revolt  from 
his  authority."  4  The  Emperor,  not  sworn  to  secrecy, 
confided  the  whole  to  JEneas,  by  him  at  his  discretion 
to  be  communicated  to  Rome.      JEneas  was   ordered 

i  There  were  negotiations,  perhaps  a  private  treaty,  between  King  Fred- 
crick  and  Eugene.    Carvajal  was  at  Vienna.  —  Voigt,  c.  6. 

*  They  were  Bfchop  John  of  Carabray,  Philip's  natural  brother,  to 
Treves;  to  Cologne,  Prince  Adolph  of  Cleves,  his  sister's  son.  Schmidt,  vii 
18,  p- MS. 

*  Apad  Guden.  iv.  290;  Schmidt,  p.  839. 

*  There  is  some  slight  discrepancy  here  between  the  Commentaries  and 
{he  history. 
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again  to  Rome  to  persuade  the  Pope  to  cede  the  reeti* 
tution  of  the  Archbishops. 

He  went  round  it  seems  by  Frankfort*  where  the 
Electors  held  or  were  about  to  hold  their  diet.  At 
Frankfort  he  found,  perhaps  it  was  his  object  there, 
the  Papal  Legates,  Thomas  of  Sarzana  (Bishop  of 
Bologna),  and  John  Carvajal.  They  were  in  dire 
perplexity*  One  must  hasten  to  Rome  for  further 
instructions,  Carvajal  was  ill*  Mates  set  off  in  the 
company  of  Thomas  of  Satttna*  It  was  spring  the 
bridges  were  broken  down.  They  Crossed  the  Alps 
m  three  days  by  paths  only  known  to  mountain  guide! 
over  precipices  and  glaciers. 

At  Rome  the  Pope  took  the  counsel  of  Thomas  of 
Sartana.  Before  be  admitted  the  Ambassadors  of  ths 
Electors,  he  had  a  private  interview  with  i&neas  Syl- 
vius. JEneas  at  his  last  visit  had  brought  himself,  he 
now  brought  the  Emperor  to  the  feet,  of  Eugenics. 
The  only  concession/  urged  on  the  Pope  was  the  revo- 
cation of  the  fetal  step,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
deposed  Electors.  The  Emperor  could  not  endure 
French  Electors.  For  once  the  obstinate  Eugenius 
bowed  himself  to  the  wiser  yielding  policy;  JSneas 
had.  imparted  his  own  pliancy  to  £he  Pope.  There 
was  but  one  difficulty,  how  to  appease  Philip  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  might  resent  the  dismissal  of  his  kin- 
dred, his  nephew  and  natural  brother,  the  intruded 
Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves.  The  Papalists 
had  tempted,  flattered,  bribed  the  pride  and  ambition 
of  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  ambitious  of  men ; 
they  must  allay  that  pride  and  ambition.  Thomas 
of  Sarzana  was  intrusted  frfth  this  delicate  nrisfikm: 
iEneas   was   to  return   to   Germany,  to  manage  the 
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Emperor  and  the  Empire.  The  Pope  then  admitted 
the  Ambassadors  of  the  six  Electors.  At  the  head  of 
these  waa  Gregory  of  Heimburg,  a  bold,  free-spoken, 
fearless  man,  the  most  learned  lawyer  in  the  .Empire, 
bat  described  by  Sylvius  as  of  coarse  manners ;  a  get*. 
nine  German  of  his  age  unfavorably  contrasted  in  his 
own  judgment  with  the  supple  Siennese.  HeiraburVg 
address  to  the  Pope  was  intrepid,  haughty  t  u  Germany 
was  muted  ;  it  was  imbittered  by  the  deposition  of  tlie 
Bishops  r— the  Princes  were  resolved  to  assert  the  au- 
thority of  General  Councils."  The  Pope's  answer  was 
eokl  and  brief.  He  had  deposed  the  Archbishops  for 
good  reasons :  he  had  never  shown  disrespect  to  Cotin- 
eilfl,  but  had  maintained  the  dignity  of  the  Apostolic 
See.  He  would  prepare  a  written  reply.  He  detained 
than  in  Rome  in  sullen  indignation  at  their  delay  in, 
the  hoi  ungetnal  city.1 

JBneas  set  forth  on  his  return  with  Thomas  of  Sar* 
auia.  They  travelled  together,  though  JEneas  was 
suffering  from  the  stone,  by  Sienna,  Pistoia,  Locoa* 
JEneas  entered  Florence,  the  Bishop  of  Bologna  was 
not  allowed  to  do  so.  JBneas  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  Bishop  ill  at  Parma*    He  hastened  by  Mantua* 

-  *Hie  oratraaem  arrogaittife  plenum  babutt;  dixit  Genftanto  principes 
anitos  ease  eadem  Telle  et  sapere,  depositionem  Episcoporum  amaruleuto 
tulisee  animo,  petere  ut  cassetur  annulleturque,  ut  auctoritas  conciliorum 
approbetar,  at  nation!  opportune  concedatur.  ....  Eugenius  ad  ha?c  suo 
pore  paaea  et  grayittr  respond*.  Hist.  Fttder.  IIL  apn4  Kollar.  p.  ]&& 
8ee  the  carious  account  e/  Gregory'*  behavior.  Interea  legal  i  EJectorum 
affecti  fecdio  murmurabant,  neque  nine  tiraore  fuerunt  quod  nimis  rigide  se 
locutos  aeotiebanft.  Gfegoriu*  jttxta  Montem  Jordunom  post  resperae 
frambulare,  calopbus  exjestuaos,  quasi  et  Raraanos  et  offtcium  suuai  con- 
temneret,  di  missis  in  terram  caligis,  aperto  pectore,  uudo  capite,  b^chia 
aisoperiens,  rastibnndus  hicedebftt,  Romanosque  et  Eugenium  et  Curiam 
fclasphatiajbat,  mvtto%pe  m  calore*  terra*  ingarebat  mala.  Esc  enim  *N 
Roman  us  Theutonicis  infestiseimus  .  .  .  quia  plus  sanguinis  habent  quam 
Italid,  et  pluawsmm  abibnaK  plus  cakro  orucianto,    Jbtd»£34. 
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Verona,  Trent,  Memmingen,  Ulm.1  At  Ulm  he  was 
stopped  by  fear  of  robbers,  who  infested  the  whole  road 
to  Frankfort.  He  fell  in  with  the  Bishops  of  Augsburg 
and  Chiemsee,  and  the  Chancellor  Gaspar  ;  with  them 
he  reached  Frankfort  in  safety. 

At  Frankfort  the  Diet  had  met  in  imposing  fulness. 
Sept.  1,  mm.  The.  Emperor  was  represented  by  the  Chan- 
frankfort.  cellor,  the  Bishops  of  Augsburg  and  Chiem 
see,  the  Marquises  of  Baden  and  Brandenburg,  and  by 
iEneas  Sylvius.  The  Electors  were  all  present.  The 
Pope's  Legates  were  John  de  Carvajal  and  Nicolas  de 
Cusa.  Thomas  of  Sarzana  did  not  arrive  till  he  had 
successfully  fulfilled  his  mission  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. Louis,  Cardinal  of  Aries,  John  de  Lysura  and 
others  appeared  for  the  Council  of  Basle  and  the  Anti- 
pope.  Louis,  of  Aries  claimed  to  have  the  cross  borne 
before  him,  and  to  celebrate  the  first  mass  before  the 
Diet  as  Papal  Legate.  His  claim  was  supported  by  the 
Electors,  fully  determined  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
Council.  The  Emperor's  Ambassadors  remonstrated ; 
Germany  was  yet  pledged  to  strict  neutrality.  The 
citizens  of  Frankfort  were  on.  that  side ;  they  had 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  not  to  the  Electors ; 
the  Cardinal  of  Aries  was  forced  ungraciously  to  sub- 
mit. 

The  session  was  opened  by  Gregory  of  Heimburg, 
Alteration,  who  reported  the  reception  of  his  mission  at 
Rome.  He  described^  the  Court  of  Rome  as  implaca- 
bly hostile  to  Germany ;  Eugenius  as  harsh,  haughty, 
repulsive.  The  Cardinals  he  turned  into  ridicule,  es- 
pecially "  the  bearded  old  goat,"  the  Cardinal  Bessa- 
rion.     JEneas  replied,  rebuking  the  unfairness  of  the 

i  Comment  94.    Compared  with  other  dooiiHWti 
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German,  and  laboring  to  bring  oat  the  milder  and 
more  courteous  points  in  the  demeanor  and  language 
of  the  Pope*  JEneas  had  to  encounter  some  unpleas- 
ant altercation.  The  Cardinal  of  Aries  reproached 
him  with  his  tergiversations.  "  It  is  not  I,"  answered 
JEneao,  "  who  have  changed,  bat  the  Council ;  they 
once  offered  to  remove  the  Council  from  Basle,  now 
they  refuse ;  as  if  all  truth  were  contained  within  the 
walls  of  Basle."  John  de  Lysura  was  even  more 
pointed  and  personal.  "  Are  you  come  from  Sienna 
to  legislate  for  Germany  ?  You  had  better  have  stayed 
at  home  and  left  us  to  settle  our  own  affairs,"  JEneas 
kept  prudent  silence. 

The  reports  from  Rome  had  made  a  deep  and  unfa- 
vorable impression.  Basle  appeared  to  tri- Danger  vm 
umph ;  the  Electors  seemed  determined  to  sums. 
declare  for  the  Council  and  for  Felix  V.  But  the 
resources  of  JEneas  were  not  exhausted ;  he  boldly 
summoned  to  his  aid  two  irresistible  allies  —  in  plain 
language,  bribery,  and  forgery.  All  things,  iEneas  had 
said  in  his  Antipapal  days,  are  venal  with  the  Court 
of  Rome;  the  imposition  of  hands,  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  are  openly  sold,1  Rome  could  buy  as  wall 
as  sell;  and  the  severe  virtue  of  Germany  was  not 
proof  against  pontifical  gold.  No  leas  a  person  than 
the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  sold  himself  to  Eugenius: 
meaner  men  could  not  hesitate  with  such  an  example. 
The  Archbishop  did  not  actually  take  the  money  with 
his  own  hands,  but  two  thousand  Rhenish  florins  were 
distributed  among  his  four  chief  Counsellors.2 

i  Nihil  est  quod  abfcque  argento  Romana  Curia  dedit.  Nam  ct  i;  nb 
uaatts  iinpoMtiooea,  «t  Spiritui  Sancti  dona  veauudantar.    Epitt  lxvi. 

*  Conqne  fee  diu  iautUiter  tractaretur,  ad  pecaniam  tandem  reourrera 
oportet,  cui  rane  non  obaodiunt  aures,  imc  doapoa  owiatum  eat,  hxx,  aitret 
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But  the  Archbishop  Elector  would  maintain  daocner. 
He  could  not  veer  round  without  some  BfwwnsM  exeusa. 
JEneas  boldly  took  in  hand  the  Ambassador**  inatrue* 
Bribery  and  tions ;  he  dressed  them  up,  quietly  discards 
**»°<y.  ing  every  hard  or  offensive  word,  insinuating 
milder  and  mere  conciliatory  expressions ;  and  with  da- 
Kberate  effrontery  presented  these  notes,  as  authorized 
by  Pope  Rogeniue.1  He  ran  the  risk  of  being  dia- 
ckuaied  by  the  stubborn  Pontiff,  and  exposed  aa  the 
Forger  of  official  documents.  The  note  declared  die 
assent  of  the  Pope  to  the  restoration  of  the  deposed 
Archbishops,  vaguely  recognised  the  independence  af 
the  German  nation,  saved  the  authority  of  General 
Oouncih.  Jflneas  had  calculated  with  hia  usual  sagac- 
ity. These  notes  were  accepted,  and  presented  to  the 
Diet,  signed  by  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  the  Marquis  of 
Brandenburg,  the  Grand  Master  of  Prussia,  the  Aresv 
bishops  of  Saltzborg  and  Magdeburg,  and  many  other 
Princes.  The  Elector  of  Trevea  and  the  Dtjk*  rf 
Saxony  alone  opposed ;  the  Elector  Palatine  wavered. 
-The  Electoral  League  was  paralysed,  a  new  Leagno 
formed  between  the  Emperor,  the  Electors,  of  Menta, 
Brandenburg,  and  the  rest.  The  (tie*  broke  up,  die 
three  Eleotoro  departed  in  indignation  ;  the  Amhasaa- 
im  of  Basle  in  sorrow  and  discomfiture. 

omnium  aperit:  buic  omnia  serviunt:  haec  quoque  Afoguntinum  ezpugnadL 
Thpae  ata  tha  wevda  of  Aaeas  ayivfoa  himaelf  to  tail  Hfafc  Fradaaia.  flL 
published  by  KaMar,  voL  ii.  a.  127.  Tl*e  gmgeror  advanced  tba  moaaf ; 
it  was  afterwards  paid  by  ^icolas  V.    Compare  also,  Fea^  p.  100. 

1  Cam  Legati  Csesaris  non  possent  menti  PontHJcis  astfsfrcere,  Jmm 
moduro  comiaeatua  eat,  qui,  raeeptis  otfujis^  aacapAan  qoa*  a*  frisftiaaa 
obligaverant,  nisi  Eu  genius  illas  admitteret  velle  se  earn  deserexe,  omna 
renemiA*  «c  ew  adenwt,  aoawfM  nohUm  compomt*  per  qpaa  at  Arcbiapia- 
eopf  daprivati  re*titaeraat«r,  e»  nationi  ©pportuae  ptevi dbntiif  at  amlaaif  ai 
Gaaotttorai  aafcraretur,  ttauquedfcc*  a«a  optaaana  Bngentara  aaa  aagata- 
nam.-VltftraAM.  *,!*►* 
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JEneas  and  Pvooopima  Rabensteyn,  a  Bohemian  No* 
fab,  were  despatched  to  Rome  as  Imperial  Ambassa- 
dors to  obtain  the  Pope's  assent  to  the  terms  thus 
framed.  On  his  assent  the  Emperor  and  most  of  the 
ierman  Princes  would  forswear  their  neutrality  and 
f knowledge  him  for  Pope.  Letters  had  been  previ- 
ously sent ;  the  College  of  Cardinals  was  divided  ;  the 
more  rigid  theologians  would  admit  no  concession* 
Pope  Eogenius  was  advised  to  create  four  new  Cardi- 
nals, the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Paul, 
Thomas  of  Saraaaa  Bishop  of  Bologna,  John  Oarva- 
ja).  At  Sienna  the  Imperial  Ambassadors  encountered 
others  from  the  Archbishop  of  Ments  and  the  German 
Princes.  The  representative  of  Mentz  was  no  less 
than  John  of  Lyssua,  but  a  few  days  before  so  stem  a 
Basilian,  who  had  been  so  offended  by  the  apostasy  of 
JEneas*  w\  ha4  now  trimmed  bis  saik  to  the  win4 

They  were  received  with  joyous  welcome  as  bring- 
ing the  submission  of  Germany  to  the  Papal  See*1 
The  third  day  they  were  introduced  into  the  private 
consistory.  jBneas  spofce  ;  all  heard  with  rapture.  No 
voice  was,  silent  in  bia  praise  I  That  very  day  the  Pope 
was  seiaed  with  mortal  sickness.  The  physicians  said 
that  he  c«nJd  not  live  ten  days*  Wpuid  h$  live  long 
enough  to  ratify  the  Treaty?  The  Ambassadors  were 
only  commissioned  to  Eugenius  :  delay  might  be  fatal, 
a  new  schism  might  arise.  *4  If  "  (said  John  of  Lysura) 
**  the  Kttle  toe  of  his  left  foot  is  alive,  it  is  enough." 
The  Pope  not  only  Uved  to  issue  the  Apostolic  Bulls, 
but  to  reward  the  invaluable  service*  of  Mneas  Sylvius. 
A  vacancy  in  the  Bishopric  of  Trieste  was  announced, 

1  Erat  enim  ingens  gaudium  props  sexdecim  annoe  Gerraaniam  perditam 
fecuperiaee.    Fea,  p.  105. 

VOL.  Tin.  7 
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the  Pope  at  once  appointed  ifineas  to  the  See.  The 
web.  28,  rejoicings  at  Rome  were  like  those  at  a  great 
1447.  victory,  bonfires  biased,  the  city  was  illumi- 

nated, the  noise  of  trumpets,  the  pealing  of  bells  rang 
through  the  streets.  After  fourteen  days  died  Pope 
Eugenius  ;  his  stubborn  pertinacity  might  seem  to  have 
won  a  glorious  triumph :  he  had  deluded  the  Germans 
by  some  specious  concessions,  of  which  he  himself  well 
knew  the  hollow  value  (the  Apostolic  Bulls  were  called 
Concordats)  ;  he  had  almost  reconquered  the  allegiance 
of  Christendom.  But  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  on 
his  death-bed,  "  Oh  Gabriel,  better  had  it  been  for  your 
soul,  if  you  had  never  been  Cardinal,  never  Pope,  but 
.continued  to  practise  the  religious  discipline  of  your 
monastery! ,u  The  Pope  was  dead,  the  Monk  still 
lived, 

1  PalatK  Gesta  PontiScnm  apud  Weissenberg,  p.  465.  The  character  of 
Eugenius  change*  in  the  writings  of  Jiajeaa  with  the  changes  in  JSness 
himself.  We  have  seen  some  illustrations  of  this.  In  the  Hist.  ConciL 
Basil.  "  Eugenius  is  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind  "  (no  very  apt  similitude), 
•an  object  of  dislike,  even  of  contempt  In  his  Dialogue  de  Auctor.  Cob- 
cilii,  alluded  to  in  his  Retractation,  his  praise  of  Felix  passes  into  adulation. 
There  is  no  grace  or  virtue  which  is  not  heaped  upon  him.  In  Eugenius 
the  defiance  darkens  into  vituperation  t  "Vexator  ecclesiss,  non  solum 
Jaude  indignna,  sed  detestations  et  exeoxattoae  tortus  hamani  generis  dig- 
nus  proculdubio  est."  So  says  one  of  the  interlocutors*  unrebuked  by 
,Mneas.  Compare  on  the  other  side  the  high  character  of  the  de  Europe, 
p.  4o8.  $o  too  in  Vit,  Frederic.  Ill\p.l36.  Fuit  autem  Bogenius  aid  ant- 
mi,  injuriarum  tenax,  delatoribus  aurem  prebuit,  avaritiam  calcavit,  hono- 
ris cupidus  fuit:  ubi  sententiam  imbuit,  non  facile  mutari  potuit:  religiosii 
viris  admodum  fiivit  In  another  passage — aha  cordis  fait,  sad  nulluai 
in  eo  vitium  fuit,  nisi  quia  sine  meneura  erat,  et  non  quod  potuit,  sed  quod 
voluit,  aggressus  est  This  heightens  our  opinion  of  the  boldness  and  sa- 
gacity of  Jtaeas  in  persuading  such  a  man  to  accept  as  bis  own,  instrat* 
ftians  which  he  had  not  given-   . 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

NICOLAS  V. 

The  PontiBcate  of  Nicolas  V.  is  the  culminating 
point  of  Latin  Christianity.  The  Papal  power  indeed 
had  long  reached  its  zenith*  From  Innocent  III.  to 
Boniface  VIII.  it  had  begun  its  decline.  But  Latin 
Christianity  was  alike  the  religion  of  the  Popes  and  of 
the  Councils  which  contested  their  supremacy.  It  was 
as  yet  no  more  than  a  sacerdotal  strife  whether  the 
Pope  should  maintain  an  irresponsible  autocracy,  or  be 
limited  and  controlled  by  an  ubiquitous  aristocratic 
Senate.  The  frost  ardent  reformers  looked  no  further 
than  to  strengthen  the  Hierarchy.  The  Prelates  were 
determined  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  Pope,  as  to  their  elections,  their  arbitrary 
taxation  by  Rome,  the  undermining  of  their  authority 
by  perpetual  appeals ;  but  they  had  no  notion  of  relax- 
ing in  the  least  the  ecclesiastical  domination.  It  was 
not  that  Christendom  might  govern  itself,  but  that 
themselves  might  have  a  more  equal  share  in  the .  gov- 
ernment. They  were  as  jealously  attached  as  the  Pope 
to  the  creed  of  Latin  Christianity.  The  Council,  not 
the  Pope,  burned  John  Huss.  Their  concessions  to  the 
Bohemians  were  extorted  from  their  fears,  not  granted 
by  their  liberality.  Oerson,  D'Ailly,  Louis  of  Aries', 
Thomas  of  Corcelles,  were  as  rigid  theologians  as  Mar- 
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tin  V.  or  Eugenius  IV.  The  Vulgate  was  their  Bible, 
the  Latin  service  their  exclusive  liturgy,  the  Canon 
Law  their  code  of  jurisprudence. 

Latin  Christianity  had  yet  to  discharge  some  part  of 
its  mission.  It  had  to  enlighten  the  world  with  letters, 
to  adorn  it  with  arts.  It  had  hospitably  to  receive  (a 
gift  fatal  in  the  end  to  its  own  dominion)  and  to  pro- 
mulgate to  mankind  the  f*>$te,  historians,  philosophers 
of  Greece.  It  had  to  break  down  its  own  idols,  the 
Schoolmen,  and  substitute  a  new  idolatry,  thai  of  Clas- 
sical Literature.  It  had  to  perfect  Christian  art.  Al- 
ready Christum  Architecture  had  achieved  some  of  its 
wonders.  -  The  venerable  Lateral*  and  St.  Pa  uPs  with- 
out the  Walls,  die  old  St.  Peter's,  St.  Mark's  at  Ven- 
ice and  Pisa,  Strasbnrg  and  Cologne,  Rheims  and 
Rourges,  York  and  Lincoln,  stood  in  their  majesty. 
Christian  Painting,  and  even  Christian  Sculpture,  were 
to  rise  to  their  imtranacendea*  excellence. 

The  choice  of  Nicolas  V.  was  one  of  such  singuhtf 
euoteiv.  felicity  for  his  time  that  it  cannot  be  wen* 
mat.  '  dered  if  hie  admirers  looked  cm  h  as  over 
ruled  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  «*  Who  wouW  have  though! 
in  Florence,"  so  said  Nicolas  to  his  biographer  Veflpe* 
siano,  "that  a  priest  who  rang  the  balk  should  become 
Supreme  Pontiff?  " 1  Yet  it  seems  to  hare  been  a 
happy  accident.  Eighteen  Cardinals  met  in  the  Con- 
clave. Ten  voices  were  for  the  Cardinal  Oolonna ;  two 
more  would  gire  him  the  requisite  majority.  Alfonso, 
King  of  Arragon  and  Sicily,  encamped  at  Tivoli,  ft- 
vored  the  Cokmna.  Already,  to  end  the  strife,  the 
Cardinal  of  Bologna  bad  risen  to  add  bis  suffrage.  Hs 
checked  and.  interrupted  by  the  wise  Oar&nat  of 
I  Apu4  Mafaterf,  p.  3T». 
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Tarento.  "  Whom,  fhen,"  said  he,  "  do  you  notai- 
aate?"  "The  Cardinal  of  Bologna!"  A  sadden 
light  seemed  to  flash  an  the  Conclave :  Thomas  of  Sai> 
sana,  Cardinal  of  Bologna,  was  Pope.1 

Had  a  turbulent,  punctilious,  obstinate  Pope,  another 
Eugenius,  succeeded  Eugenius  IV^  fall  might  again 
have  beat  strife  and  confusion.  The  coftsftxttrAote  di- 
plomatic skill  of  j£neas  Bybdufe  had  extorted  some 
concessions  on  his  death-bed  ©ran  from  that  impractical 
He  Pope*  Some  questions  had  been  designedly  left  in 
decent  Vagueness. 

The  Cardinal  of  Btlogna  was  forty-eight  years  old. 
Hk  rise  to  honors  had  been  rapid  —  Bishop,  Cardinal, 
Pope,  in  three  successive  yearsw2  He  was  known  as  a 
later  and  liberal  patron  of  letters.  As  Legate  he  bad 
teen  singularly  active,  cbntiliatory,  popular,  and  there* 
fbfe  successful.  He  had  seemingly  personal  friendship 
for  iEneas  Sylvius,  and  could  folly  appreciate  his  wise 
and  dexterous  management*  He  left  the  German  ne- 
gotiations in  those  able  hands  ^  but  a  speech  attributed 
te  him  was  well-timed  «  The  Bishops  had  too  Httie, 
father  than  too  muteh  power  t  he  had  no  design  to  en* 
croach  on  their  lawful  authority."8  This  is  mora 
remarkable,  as  in  all  business  he  bad  the  roost  perfect 
•elf-confidence:  nothing  was  well  done  which  he  did 
sot  do  himself.* 


*  Vit  ftieolal  Y.,  a  Domlsfco  JSeergio,  p.!4* 

*  1449, 1440, 1447. 

*  Weissenberg. 

*  See1  the  elaborate  character  of  Nicolas'  V.  by  ifinens  Sylvian,  —  Fea, 
p.  1W.  Ue  ww  baaty  tat  placable ;  friendly,  but  there  Wn  no  friend  wit* 
whom  be  wu  aot  at  some  tine  angry.  **  Nimiara  de  Be  credidit,  omnia  pec 
•e  facer*  volult.  Nihil  bene  fieri  putavit,  ni&i  intereseet  Injuriarum  neuu* 
alter,  aaaa*  «Wit*»  eat " 
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Two  years  had  hardly  elapsed  when  Nicolas  V.  (ao 
Dissolution  we'l  naal  -^Eneas  Sylvius  done  his  work  in 
ofSSS?11  Germany)  was  sole  and  undisputed  Pope, 
a.d.  1449.  The  Council  of  Basle,  disowned,  almost  for- 
gotten, had  dissolved  itsel£  Felix  V.  was  again  Ama- 
dous of  Savoy,  in  his  peaceful  retreat  at  Ripaille.  The 
Council  had  the  wisdom  to  yield,  the  Pope  the  greater 
wisdom  to  admit  the  Council  to  an  honorable  capitula- 
tion. The  Fathers  at  Basle  appeared  to  submit  to  the 
friendly  urgency  of  the  Bangs  of  France  and  England 
They  maintained  prudent  silence  on  the  abandonment 
of  their  cause  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  and  his 
as  yet  ambiguous  and  disguised  menaces  of  compulsory 
dissolution.  The  Prince-Pope  was  permitted  to  retire, 
hot  without  dignity.  Nicolas  demanded:  not  that  in- 
sulting humiliation  which  had  been  enforced  by  his 
predecessors  on  their  discomfited  rivals.  Felix  V. 
Abdication  8un^  *nt0  a  Cardinalate,  and  that  Cardinalate 
of  Feu*.  next  jn  j,onor  to  the  Pope.  Louis  of  Ariel 
was  restored  to  his  rank.  Three  out  of  the  Cardinals 
named  by.  Felix  were  advanced  by  Nicolas ;  the  rest 
were  dead  or  content  to. abdicate.  All  the  Papal  cen- 
sures against  the  Pope  and  the  Council  were  annulled; 
the  Acts  of  the  Council,  as  far  as  promotions  and  ap- 
pointments, confirmed. 

So  ended  the  last  Antipope,1  so  closed  the  last  Council 
which  claimed  coequal  authority  with  the  Pope.  Tlie 
peaceful  treaty  showed  a  great  advance  in  Christian 
courtesy,  in  Christian  forbearance,  in  the  majesty  of 
Christian  gentleness ;  but  some  decay  too  in  the  depth 
and  ardor  of  Christian  zeal.  To  have  been  an  Anti- 
pope  was  no  longer  an  odious  and  inexpiable  crime  — 

i  Amadous  lived  only  to  Jan.  1, 1451.    Uaratori,  Mb  m.  14#. 
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a  crime  to  be  forgiven  only  after  the  most  contumelious 
abasement,  or  as  an  ostentatious  act  of  mercy.  Felix 
may  have  owed  something  to  his  princely  rank,  more 
to  the  times  and  to  the  sagacious  character  of  Nico- 
las V.  Basle  saw  the  last  Council  which  could  pretend 
to  the  title  of  (Ecumenic :  that  of  Trent  was  a  Council 
of  Papal  Christendom,  and  by  no  means  the  whole  of 
Papal  Christendom.  All  that  had  severed  itself  from 
Latin  Christianity,  part  which  was  still  in  union,  stood 
aloof  from  an  assembly  chiefly  gathered  from  two  na* 
tions,  Spain  and  Italy. 

Nicolas  V.  retired  into  his  serene  and  peaceful  dig* 
nity :  not  so  his  restless  colleague  in  all  his  MoMM 
negotiations  and  in  his  journeys.  JEneas  Syl-  8JrlTlM« 
vius  had  still  years  of  busy  life  before  him.  Among 
the  first  acts  of  Pope  Nicolas  had  been  the  confirmation 
of  iEneas  in  his  Papal  Secretaryship  and  in  his  Bish- 
opric of  Trieste.  It  was  singular  enough  that,  as  Bislv- 
op  of  Bologna,  Thomas  of  Sarzana  had  been  honored 
everywhere  but  in  his  own  See.  Bologna  would  not 
admit  him  within  her  walls.  The  Church  of  Trieste* 
at  first  refractory,  could  not  but  receive  a  Bishop  com- 
mended by  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope. 

The  Bishop  of  Trieste  returned  to  Germany.  No 
affair  of  Frederick  III.  could  be  conducted  without  his 
aid.  He  was  first  sent  to  the  Diet  of  Aschaf-  j*i*  u,  144* 
fenburg,  which,  under  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  ac- 
cepted the  Bulls  of  Pope  Eugenius  and  acknowledged 
Pope  Nicolas.  Duke  Philippo  Maria,  the  last  of  the 
Viscontis,  died,1  Milan  was  in  confusion.2     The  Em- 

»  In  the  castle  of  Porta  Zobbia,  Aug.  15, 1447. 

*  **  Ineredibile  allora  fu  la  revoluslone  dello  State  de  Mflano;  tuttosi 
veimpi  di  sedizioni,  ed  ognuoo  prese  V  armiJ*  —  Muitttori*  sub  ami. 
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pertr,  among  the  competitors  for  the  Dukedom*1  tfs  ob 
escheated  fief  of  the  Empire*  would  beyond  that,  put 
in  his  claim  as  actual  Ruler*  jEneas  was  among  his 
ambassadors.  Milan  would  own  the  Buaerainty  of  tht 
Etnperof,  but  at  the  iame  time  maintain  her  freedow* 
The  Embassy  retttf  ried,  having  effected  bothing,  from 
the  impracticable  city-2  iEheas  attributes  their  failure 
to  the  grasping  ambition  of  hi*  German  colleagues  it 
the  Embassy  i  demanding  too  much,  (fay  lost  all ;  hit 
more  subtle  policy  Would  have  euooeeded  better.  Hs 
returned  to  Vienna,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Trieste* 
vitf  ted  his  dioteeee,  was  received  with  cerdi&l  weloofae, 
and  celebrated  ra&s&r  But  ha  ^as  not  long  occupied 
with  his  pe&feful  duties*  He  \tas  called  upon  to  settle 
a  question  of  fretftidr  in  Istria  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  Venetian*.  On  his  return  to  Trieste  be  found 
a  Gaunt  Rnpett  warring  on  the  cUy*  waiting  the  estates 
of  die  Church.  He  laid  hie  complaints  befoft  the  Em* 
|>eror,  but  himself  hardly  escaped  frcrtn  the  bands  ef 
the  riobk  fireebotfter.  On  his  return  to  Vienna  he 
found  his  power1  in  the  Council  some* hat  in  dangfcr* 
His  friend  and  patron  Gaapar  Schlick  was  In  disgtfece» 
He  died  July  10, 1449.  As  of  the  CtutaaalUr'ft  fi*> 
iion  JSneaa  fell  under  suspicion*  With  hia  usfual  dex- 
terity he  steered  his  course,  not  ibsolutely  renouncing 
his  f riendr  yet  not  offending  the  Emperor.  He  received 
another  benefice,  a  rich  parish  church  in  the  neighbor* 
hood  of  Vienna*  . 

Milan  again  besieged  by  Frdnoi*  Sforza  madn  over- 

1  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  right  of  his  mother,  Valentina,  sister  of 
the  late  Duke ;  Alfonso,  Kiiyg .of  Naples  and  Armgwi,  bv  the  will  of  the  latt 
Pukej  Francis  SforM,  taaburi  of  the  natural  daagbter  ©f  the  late  Wk*. 
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tores  to  the  Emperor.  Again  the  indefatigable  jEneas 
crossed  the  Worm  Alp,  descended  into  the  taiy,i4**  ■ 
Valteline,  and  found  the  Lake  of  Como  and  its  shores 
overrun  by  the  troops  of  Sftmsa ;  he  reached  Como 
with  difficulty.  That  city  was  beset  on  all  sides ;  Sforza 
eagerly  desired  to  seize  the  Imperial  Ambassadors.  At 
the  head  of  a  few  soldiers,  jEneas  dashed  through  by 
night  and  reached  Milan.1  Notwithstanding  the  open 
and  the  secret  opposition  of  Sforzai*s  partisans,  he  as- 
sembled and  harangued  tbe  people.  Three  gates  (quar- 
ters) of  the  city  would  have  proclaimed  the  Emperor 
without  condition,  one  mow  had  been  a  majority.3 
Terms  were  however  framed,  on  the?  whole  favorable  to 
the  Emperor,  but  such  as  JBneas  had  no  authority  .to 
accept.  Charles  Gronfcaga  ptoposed  to  JBrieas  to  seize 
the  city  by  force.  This  tineas  declined  as  unbecoraf- 
ing  his  ecclesiastical  character.  The  scheme  was  ftill 
of  dangers,  and  of  very  doubtful  issue !  jEneas  re- 
turned to  the  Emperor.  Frederick,  however,  needed 
not  only  dexterous  Ambassadors,  but  well-  *«*»*<* js 

*  •  *     11     in,  »  to  Ma^ch  22, 

appointed  artntes  stad  able  Generals  to  odcupy  i«k 
and  protect  Milan :  he  had  neither.     Milan  opened  her 
gates  to  Sforza  ;  Sforza  was  Duke  of  Milan.8 

In  the  first  year  of  Sfbrza's  dukedom,  that  of  the 
Jubilee,  ^neas  was  engaged  on  a  more  peacefuJ  mis- 
sion, to  settle  the  contract  :of  marriage  between  the 
Emperor  and  Leonora*,  sister  of  the  King  of  Portugal. 
The  agreement  was  readily  made  at  Naples  with  the 

1  Vtt.  Frederic  III.,  p»  147. 

*  Ibid.  p.  149. 

t  **  Qui  etram  insignia  ducalfa,  tradente  populo,  suscepit,  qu»  res  netfte 
vfcn  neqooccdorem  habfft  justiti*."  —P.  JOB.  -  MuraWri,  sub  ann,  u  400. 
For  tbe  personal  adventures  of  iEneas  Sylvius,  see  the  Commentaries  and 
life  of  Frederick  III.  apad  Rolfer,  p.  140,  tt$eq. 
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Ambassadors  of  Portugal.  JEneas  saw  Rome  at  the 
height  of  the  Jubilee,  his  friend  and  Patron,  Nicolas 
V.,  receiving  the  homage,  the  well-deserved  homage, 
and  the  tribute  of  the  world. 

In  Nicolas  V.,  in  three  short  years,  the  Pope  had 
become  again  a  great  Italian  Potentate.  Not  that 
Nicolas  V.  was  of  one  of  the  famous  houses,  or  aspired 
to  found  a  family  of  Princes.  He  was  superior  to,  or 
not  tempted  to  that  Nepotism,  which  had  already  made 
some  advances,  some  initiatory  efforts,  to  invest  the  de- 
scendants or  kinsmen  of  Popes  in  territorial  honors  or 
titles.  Hitherto  these  families  had  taken  no  root,  had 
died  out,  sunk  into  obscurity,  or  had  been  beaten  down 
by  common  consent  as  upstart  usurpers.  Nicolas  V. 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  power,  not  so  much  in  the 
strength  of  the  Roman  See  as  a  temporal  Sovereignty, 
as  in  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  Italy,  which  was 
rapidly  reported  over  the  whole  of  Christendom.  He 
kept  in  pay  no  large  armies,  his  Cardinals  were  not 
Condottieri  generals ;  he  declared  that  he  would  never 
employ  any  arms  but  those  of  the  Cross  of  Christ1 
But  he  maintained  the  Estates  of  the  Church  in  peace, 
he  endeavored  (and  the  circumstances  of  the  times  fa- 
vored that  better  policy)  to  compose  the  feuds  of  Italy, 
raging  at  least  with  their  usual  violence.  He  was 
among  the  few  Popes,  really  a  great  Pacificator  in 
Italy.  Four  mighty  Powers  were  now  mingled  in 
open  war,  or  in  secret  intrigue.  Alfonso,  King  of 
Arragon  and  the  two  Sicilies,  the  Dukes  of  Milan, 
the  Venetians  and  the  Florentines.  Eugenius  had 
had  the  wisdom,  or  good  fortune,  to  abandon  the 
French  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  that  fatal 

l  Vespuuuia,  p.  979* 
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claim  by  woich  the  Popes  had  for  centuries  entailed 
the  miseries  of  war  upon  Italy,  and  servitude  upon 
themselves-  The  strife  for  the  Dukedom  of  Milan* 
notwithstanding  the  pretensions  of  the  Emperor,  and 
all  the  arts  of  j£neas  Sylvius,  the  claims  of  the  King 
of  Arragon,  and  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  had  termi- 
nated in  the  establishment  of  the  Sforzas.  Pope  Nico- 
las almost  for.  the  first  time  entered  openly  into  Italian 
politics,  aa  a  true  Mediator  —  not  as  a  partisan — and, 
so  doing,  Was  for  the  first  time  (to  a  certain  extent  at 
least)  successful  in  his  mediation.  Even  in  the  wars 
of  these  powers  Romagna  was  respected  and  escaped 
devastation.  The  warlike  chieftains  who  had  usurped 
the  cities  and  domains  of  the  Church,  were  glad  to  be- 
come her  subjects*  The  Malatestas  accepted  the  recog* 
nition  of  their  title  as  Lords  of  Rimini,  Fano,  and  other 
cities  of  Romagna,.  and  from  their  tribute  the  Pope 
received  a  revenue,  if  not  equal  in  amount,  more  sure 
and  less  invidious  than  his  own  taxation.  The  re- 
trenchments insisted  upon  by  the  Council l  of  Basle, 
were  eluded  by  a  Concordat,  drawn  with  all  the  subt> 
lety  of  JEneas  Sylvius,  and  received  by  his  obsequious 
master  Frederick.  In  remote  regions  there  were  still 
deep  murmurs  at  the  avarice,  the  venality  of  Rome ; 
Nicolas  and  his  Court  escaped  not,  and  did  not  deserve 
to  escape,  the  common  charge  of  rapacity ;  but  such 
murmurs  died  away  in  those  distant  quarters,  or  had 
lost  their  effect.1 

1  Stinunen,  p.  115.  The  ambassador,  credited  with  1225  ducat*,  is  in- 
structed to  give  1000  ducate  either  in  gold  or  in  some  rich  present  —  225 
are  for  the  Cardinal  patron.  But  if  the  Pope  is  not  content  with  the  1000, 
he  most  have  it  all,  and  the  Protector  wait  The  close  of  the  affair  is  even 
■ore  discreditable  to  the  Pope.  It  i»,  a  very  curious  detail  on  the  process 
)f  Papa)  bribery.    In  1440,  a  collector  and  vendor  of  Indulgences  levied 
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'.  All  this  was  not  done,  bat  it  was  well  *begun  before 
the  Jubilee ;  and  no  Jubilee  had  been  mere  splendid, 
more  peaceful,  attended  by  greater  numbers,1  produc- 
tive of  more  immense  wealth.2  A  new  coin  for  the 
Jubilee  was  struck.  From  every  part  of  Europe  came 
pilgrims  of  the  highest  rank:,  strangers  fewunned  like 
ants  in  the  streets  of  Rome  and  Florence.  The  throng 
was  so  great  that  above  200  persons  were  crushed  to 
death  on  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo.*  The  Bank  of  thq 
Medici  alone  had  100,000  florins  belonging  to  the 
Church,4  and  during  the  whole  time' poured  in  riches, 
which  aided  in  the  restoration  of  the  dilapidated  finances 
of  the  Popedom.  The  Pilgrims  carried  back  through- 
out Europe  accounts  of  the  resuscitated  majesty  of  the 
Roman  Pontificate,  the  unsullied  personal  dignity  of 
the  Pope,  the  regnthronement  of  religion  in  the  splen- 
did edifices,  which  were  either  building  or  under  resto- 
ration-* 

in  Prussia  7346  marks  t  for  Indulgences,  8941 ;  (to  Peter's  Pence,  4804.  - 
P.  137.  '  '    \ 

l  «*  Dopo  n  primo  Ghibileo  del  Aino  1900  forse  non  fV  mm  TendatouB  si 
gran  ftusso  e  riflusso  di  gent*  in  Roma,  de  modo  cfe»  le  8tta<e  Maestn  d* 
Italia  pareano  tante.  Fiere."  —  Muratori,  Ann,  sub  ann.  w  Licet  quadria- 
genta  et  amplius  mi  Ilia  diebus  singulis  per  urbem  templa  foraque  vaderent." 
—  Vit.f>eder.  UI.,pa7«. 

*  Tbe  Teutonic  Order  tried  to  suppress  the  Bull,  and  to  discourage  tin 
wasteful  journey  to  Rome.  The  Pope  was  furious,  and  only  appeased  by  a 
great  offering.  — $timmen,  p.  140. 

«  Jnfessura,  Chrou.  de  Rimini;  i£neas  £yWin»,  ViU  Frederic  p.  172. 
4  Vespasiano,  Vit.  Nicol.  V. 

*  Tbe  Jubilee  was  interrupted  by  the  plague,  the  fear  of  which  had 
driven  many  in  devotion  to  Rome  (Sanuto  says  60,000  died  in  Milan; 
hardly  a  man  was-  left  ative  m  Piaceriaa).  -^  Muratori.  The  Garthttlft,  the 
Pope  himself,  were  obliged  to  fly  from  Rome.  "His  Holiness  goes  from 
one  cartle  to  another  with  a  small  Court,  and  very  few  followers,  seeking 
to  And  anywhere  an  uninfected  place.  His  Hoi i new  is  now  in  a  <•«•• 
tailed  Fabriatto,  where  he  was  last  year  for  some'  rime;  an*1  it  Is  aid  hsS 
torbkklen,  under  pain  of  death,  that  anyone,  of  any  rank  whatever,  who  ■ 
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Among  those  who  wbuld  disseminate  the  fame  of 
Nicola*  V.,  none  would  be  more  loud,  as  none  had 
stronger  reasons  to  be  grateful,  than  jiEneas  Sylvius. 
He  had  just  reached  the  Alps  on  his  return  from  Rome 
(he  had  hardly  escaped  drowning  in  a  swollen  stream), 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  the  pleasant  intelligence  that 
he  had  been  named  by  the  Pope,  Bishop  of  his  native 
city  of  Sienna.  iEneaa  had  never  contemplated  the 
passing  the  restof  his  life  in  the  oold  ungenial  region 
of  Germany.  "  I  yearn,"  be  writes,  "  for  my  native 
Italy ;  I  dread  frothing  so  much  as  to  ky  my  bones  in 
a  foreign  land*  though  the  way  to  heaven  or  to  hell  lies 
open  alike  from  both.  But  it  would  be  leas  painftil,  I 
know  not  why,  to.  die  in  the  arms  of  brothers,  sisters, 
sons*  grandsons."1  It  should  seem*  that  he  turned 
back,  saw  the  Pope  again,  entered  Sienna,  was  wel- 
comed with  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  inhabitant*, 
proud  to  receive  a  native  Siennese  as  their  Bishop.  But 
the  Biahop  of  Sienna  returned  to  his  Imperial  Master  I 
Germany  must  still  he  held  in  its  close  alliance  with 
Rone*  His  next  embassy,  in  the  following  yebr,  was 
into  Bohemia;  Both  on  his  journey  towards  Prague 
sad  on  his  return,  he  was  hospitably  received  in  Tfcbor, 
the  city  of  the  most  "extreme  disciples  6f  John  Huss. 
In  a  letter  to  John  Corvajal,*  the  Cardinal  of  St.  An* 
goto,  he  gives  a  striking  description  of  th&t  inexpugna- 
ble fortress*     Over  the  gates  wwre  two  shields:  on  one 

at  Rome,  shall  come  secretly  or  openly  to  Fabriano,  or  within  •even  miles 
•f  It:  the  Cardinats  alone  are  excepted,  who  are  limited  to  four  servants." 
—  Voigt,  ftom  the  Despatches  of  the  Teutonic  Knights.    Stimmen,  p.  70. 
This  is  not  a  very  high  view  of  the  Pope'0  courage. 
1  Epist.  lxv. 

*  The  account  fcj  not  dear. 

•  Epist.  exxx. 
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was  painted  an  Angel  with  the  Sacramental  Cap;  on 
the  other  the  blind  old  Ziska,  their  leader  in  war  while 
alive,  whose  skin,  stretched  on  a  dram,  after  his  death, 
had  inspirited  them  to  certain  victory.  The  Bishop  of 
Sienna  had  strong  misgivings  in  entering  this  head 
quarters  of  Satan.  The  Churchman  held  the  auda- 
cious sectaries,  who  disdained  the  Primacy  of  Rome 
(the  head  of  their  offending,  which  included  all  other 
heresies),  in  the  devoutest  horror.  "The  Emperor 
Sigismund,  instead  of  granting  terms  of  peace  to  this 
most  wicked  and  sacrilegious  race,  ought  to  have  exter- 
minated them,  or  reduced  them  to  hewers  of  stone  for 
the  rest  of  mankind."  JEneas  had  forgotten  the  irre- 
sistible valor,  the  splendid  years  of  victory,  which  had 
extorted  these  terms  from  the  Emperor.  But  the  rude, 
poor  Taborites  treated  tjie  Bishop  with  perfect  courtesy. 
At  a  town  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Prague  (a  pea* 
tilence  was  raging  in  Prague,  and  to  his  regret  he  dared 
not  approach  that  ancient  and  noble  city),  he  met  die 
heads  of  the  Bohemian  nation.  The  object  of  his 
mission  was  soon  despatched ;  the  summons  of  a  gen- 
eral Convention  in  the  following  year,  with  the  Am- 
bassador of  the  Emperor,  and  the  Pope's  Legate,  at 
Leutmeritz.  In  that  city  he  held  a  long  theological 
discussion  with  George  Podiebrad  ;  a  second  at  Tabor 
with  Nicolas,  the  Bishop  of  the  sect.  He  acknowledged 
that  fill  his  eloquence  made  no  impression  on  the  stub- 
born Utraquists.  The  Taborites  stuck  to  the  Scripture, 
JEneas  to  the  power  of  the  Church ;  no  wonder  that 
they  came  to  no  conclusion.  But  whatever  might  be 
the  secret  thoughts  of  each  party  as  to  the  fate  of  hi* 
antagonist  on  the  Day  of  Judgment*  they  parted  with 
seeming  mutual  respect. 
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Nicolas  V.  was  to  behold,  as  it  were,  the  final  act  of 
homage  to  the  Popedom,  from  the  majesty  of  ootmtfcm 
the  Empire.  He  was  to  be  the  last  Pontiff  *npf*or. 
who  was  to  crown  at  Rome  the  successor  of  Charle- 
magne ;  Frederick  III.  the  last  Emperor  who  was  so  to 
.  receive  his  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  iEneas 
Sylvius  is  again  in  Italy ;  he  is  the  harbinger  of  the 
Emperor,  who  is  about  to  descend  into  Italy  to  meet 
his  Portuguese  bride,  to  consummate  his  marriage,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  celebrate  his  Coronation  at  Rome. 
The  Free  cities  were  always  troubled,  and  were  thrown 
into  a  tumult  of  intrigue,  if  not  of  feud,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Emperor  in  Italy.  Guelph  turned  pale, 
Ghibellme  brightened.  Sienna  was  under  popular  gov- 
ernment. Would  the  Emperor's  favorite,  the  favorite 
of  the  Pope,  the  heir  of  the  proud  but  fallen  house  of 
Piccolomftii,  now  their  Bishop,  forego  the  opportunity 
of  seizing  for  his  own  family  the  lordship  of  the  city  ?  * 
Sienna,  which  the  year  before  had  thronged  out  to  meet 
JBneas,  received  him  in  sullen  silence ;  no  one  visited 
him,  his  name  was  heard  muttered  with  low  curses  in 
the  streets.  .JSneas,  as  he  says,  smiled  at  the  sudden 
change  (did  not  his  vanity  magnify  his  own  unpoptp 
larity,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  city  ?).  He  assembled 
the  Senate,  assured  them  of  the  peaceful  and  unambi- 
tious views  of  himself,  his  family,  and  of  the  Emperor. 
The  Siennese  suppressed,  but  could  not  conceal  theif 
mistrust.  JEneas  having  splendidly  buried  his  col- 
league in  the  Embassy,  who  died  at  Sienna,  thought  it 
most  prudent  to  go  down  to  Telamona,  in  order  to  be 
in  readiness  to  receive  the  Portuguese  Princess. 

Pope  Nicolas  himself  began  to  look  with  alarm  at 
i  Vit.  Frederic.  III.  p.  UL 
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the  approach  6f  the  Emperor.  There  were  suspicion* 
movements  at  Rome ;  more  than  suspicions,  of  the  dire 
designs  of  Stephen  Povcaro  and  hie  partisans,  which 
broke  out  during  the  next  year. 

The  pride  and  the  felicity  of  Nicolas  V.  was  in  the 
undisturbed  peace  of  Italy,  at  least  of  Roman  Italy ; 
who  could  foretell  what  strange  or  unexpected  tumults 
might  arise  At  the  appearance  of  the  Emperor?  He 
sent  to  delay  the  march  of  Frederick,  at  least  till  the 
summer  ;  he  urged  the  want  of  provisions,  of  prepara- 
tion, the  dangers  of  a  winter  journey.  JEneas  was 
indignant  at  this  timid  vacillation  of  the  Pdpe ;  tt  it  be 
came  not  the  supreme  Pontiff  to  say  one  thing  to-day, 
another  to-morrow."  He  assured  Pope  Nicolas  of  the 
pacific  intentions  of  the  Emperor*  He  appealed  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Emperor  to  the  Church ;  if  he  had  been 
an  enemy  to  the  Church,  the  whole  majesty  of  the 
Clergy  had  been'  crushed  ;  we  had  not  had  the  joy  of 
beholding  you  in  your  present  state  of  power,  and  au 
thority.1  He  wrote  courteous  letters  to  urge  the  imme- 
diate descent  of  Frederick.2  .  . 
,  Tumults  m  Austria  detained  the  Emperor ;  stormy 
weather  his  bride.  JSneas  Sylvius  spent  sixty  weary 
days  at  Telarnona.8  At  length,  on  the  same  day,  the 
Emperor  entered  Florence,  his  bride  Leghorn.  They 
met  at  Sienna.  Sienna  thought  it  well  to  appear  to  be 
full  of  joy,  was  delighted  with  the  urbanity  and  conde- 

'  Si  roluiaset  tantum  pessam  ibat  Ecolesia:  cleri  majestas  omnia  extingae* 
batur;  nee  tu  hodie  in  hoc  statu  esses,  in  quo  te  videntes  totamur,  p.  191. 

*  The  mort  full  account  of  this  affair,  with  the  Wtter  of  JEaeaitotfct 
Pope,  is  in  the  Hist  Frederic  ITT.  apod  Kollar,  p.  187  ei  $tq. 

*  He  whilcd  away  his  time  by  visiting  the  old  Etrurian  cities  in  the 
neighborhood.  JRneftfrnad  a  remarkable,  almost  a  premature,  tarte  fet 
antiquities  and  for  the  beauties  ?f  nature. 
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•cension  of  the  Emperor,  renounced  her  suspicions  of 
JEaeas,  recalled  all  his  kindred,  some  of  whom,  with 
#ther  nobles,  were  in  exile  ;  and  entreated  the  Bishop, 
whom  the  people  now  called  the  father  of  his  country, 
o  represent  the  City  before  the  Pope. 

The  imperial  cavalcade  set  off  far  Rome.  As  they 
descended  the  Ciminian  Mil,  which  overhangs  Viterbo* 
the  Emperor  called  JEneas  to  his  side.  u  I  shall  live 
to  see  you.  Cardinal,  I  shall  live  to  see  you  Pope*" 
<£neaB,  with  proper  modesty,  protested  that  he  did  not 
aspire  to  either  of  these  perilous  dignities.  At  Rome 
the  marriage  was  solemnised  by  the  PopeMat0kl8^ 
himself,1  afterwards  the  Coronation  with  great 1462* 
magnificence.3  JEneas  Sylvius  made  a  speech  for  the 
Emperor.  The  day  after,  during  an  interview  at  which 
JEneas  was  present,  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  com 
municated  two  extraordinary  dreams.8  The  Emperor, 
the  last  time  that  die  Cardinal  of  Bologna  left  Vienna, 
bad  dreamed  that  he  was  crowned  not  by  a  Roman,  but 
by  the  Cardinal  of  Bologna.  "It  is  the  privilege," 
said  the  Pope,  "  of  those  set  up  to  rule  the  people  to 
have  true  (beams,  I  myself  dreamed  that  my  pred- 
ecessor Eugenius,  the  night  before  his  death,  had  ar- 
rayed me  in  the  Pontifical  dress  and  mitre,  and  placed 
me  on  the  throne.  Take  thou  my  seat,  I  depart  to 
St.  Peter.'9  The  humble  Thomas  of  Sarzana  bad  not 
1>een  without  his  ambition!4  The  prediction  of  the 
Emperor,  as  to  the  advancement  of  iEnpas  Sylvius,  now 

*  Mnet  Sylvius  describes  the  whole  at  great  length,  p.  277  et  $eq. 

*  The  caution*  Pope  had  arrayed  ait  the  miUtia  of  the  city,  and  occupied 
St.  Angelo  and  the  other  strongholds  with  an  imposing  force  to  keep  the 
peace 

*  Muratori,  sab  ann. 

«  Vita  Frederic  p.  296. 
voc.  Tin.  8 
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on  such  amicable  terms  with  the  Pope,  might  have  been 
expected  to  meet  its  own  immediate  accomplishment, 
as  far  as  the  Cardinalate.  JEneas,  however,  received 
only  a  barren  promise,  which  Pope  Nicolas  did  not  live 
to  fulfil.  But  he  returned  to  Germany  Papal  Ambas- 
sador and  Legate  to  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Austria,  Moravia, 
Styria,  Carinthia,  Oarniola,  —  afterwards,  at  the  Em- 
peror's request,  to  Hungary,  The  Legatine  character 
gave  him  great  weight,  he  exercised  it  with  his  accus- 
tomed sagacity,  and  in  perfect  fidelity  to  Frederick. 
He  was  armed,  as  Legate,  with  Papal  censures  against 
all  the  enemies  of  Frederick.  But  these  Austrian 
affairs  belong  not  to  our  history. 

Throughout  Christendom,  except  in  the  narrow  cor- 
ner of  Bohemia,  Pope  Nicolas  V.  ruled  supreme.  Yet 
even  Nicolas  V.  was  not  secure  against  the  inextin- 
guishable turbulence  of  the  Roman  people.  The  re- 
publicanism of  the  Crescentii,  of  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
of  Brancaleone,  of  Rienzi,  of  Baroncelli,  had  still  its 
champions  and  its  martyrs.  Stephen  Porcaro  was  the 
last  heir,  till  very  modern  times,  of  this  -dangerous  and 
undying  race.  Stephen  Porcaro  was  of  equestrian 
family,  of  powerful  and  kindling  eloquence.  On  the 
death  of  Eugenius  (Eugenius  himself  had  been  driven 
from  Rome  by  popular  insurrection)  Porcaro  had  urged 
the  rising  of  the  people,  the  proclamation  of  the  Re- 
public.1 Pope  Nicolas,  anxious  to  conciliate  all  orders, 
appointed  the  dangerous  demagogue  on  a  mission  in  the 
Roman  territory.  On  his  return  Porcaro  renewed  his 
agitation.     He  boldly  avowed  his  opinions,  and  almost 

1  Dicens  omnem  Bervitutem  turpem,  fcedissimaui  autem  quae  pne*brt*ril 
pneataretur,  ropibatque  Romanes,  dum  CardinaJes  clausi  esaent,  aliqood 
audere  pro  Hbertate.    JSneas  Sylvius,  V.  Fred.  III.  p.  135. 
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announced  himself  as  defender  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Roman  people.  He  was  sent  in  honorable  exile  to  Bo- 
logna, under  the  sole  restraint  that  he  should  present 
himself  every  day  before  Bessarion,  the  Cardinal  Leg- 
ate. He  returned  secretly  to  Borne.  A  conspiracy 
had  been  organized  in  which  the  nephew  of  Porcaro 
took  the  lead.  Stephen  Porcaro  harangued  the  con- 
spirators, inveighed  against  the  tyranny  of  the  rulers, 
the  arbitrary  proscription,  the  banishment,  even  the 
execution,  of  Roman  citizens.  He  declared  that  it  was 
ignominious  that  the  chy  which  had-  ruled  the  world 
should  be  subject  to  the  dominion  of  priests,  who  were 
women  rather  than  men.1  He  would  cast  off  forever 
the  degrading  yoke.  He  had  at  his  command  three 
hundred  hired  soldiers*  Four  hundred  noble  Romans 
were  ready  to  appear  in  arms.  He  appealed  to  their 
cupidity  as  to  their  patriotism :  to-morrow  they  might 
be  in  possession  of  a  million  of  gold  pieces.2  If  the 
aims  of  Porcaro  were  noble,  his  immediate  designs,  the 
designs  with  which  he  was  charged,  and  with  seeming 
truth,8  were  those  of  the  robber,  the  bloody  and  cow* 
ardly  assassin.4  The  contemplated  mode  of  insurrec- 
tion, had  the  further  horror  of  impious  feacrilege.  The 
Pope  and  the  Cardinals  were  to  be  surprised  while  sol- 
emnizing the  mass  on  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany. 
The  Papal  stables  near  the  church  were  to  be  set  on 

l  Tarpe  esse  dictitans  earn  urbem,  qua  totum  sibi  subjecerit  orbem,  nunc 
Meerdotutn  imperio  subjacere,  quos*  recti  Us  foeminas  quam  viros  quiaque 
appeltaverit-    .Apneas  Sylvia*,  Europa,  p.  409. 

*  Zanrfliet,  Stephen  Infeacura,  Platma. 

*  Vita  Kkttlai  V.  p.  128. 

*  Sismondi^  tme  to  his  republican  bias,  raises  Stephen  Porcaro  to  a  hero 
aad  a  martyr;  and  while  he  perhaps  exaggerates  the  cruelty  of  the  Pope, 
aardry  touches  on  its  justification,  tha-  atrocity  of  the  plot.  When  will 
Italian  freedom  forswear  assassination  as  its  first  and  favorite  weapon? 
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fire.  In  the  tumult  Porcaro  was  to  appear  in  purpk 
and  with  the  ensigns  of  magistracy,  U>  force  or  gain  his 
way  as  a  worshipper  towards  the  altar.  The  Pope  was 
to  be  Beized ;  it  was  said  that  the  chains  were  fbuad, 
chains  of  gold,  which  had  b4en  displayed  to  the  insur- 
gents, which  were  to  fetter .  his  holy  persoa,1  only, 
however,  to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon  as  a  hostage  to 
compel  his  brother  to  surrender  the  Castle  of  St.  Aft- 
geto.  His  afterdate  was  perhaps  to  be  that  of  his 
brethren  the  Cardinals,  who  were  to  be  massacred  with* 
out  mercy.  The  shaven  crown  was  no  longer  to  be  aa 
object  of  fear  or  Respect  in  Rome*2  The  insurgents 
had  nicely  calculated  the  amount  of  plunder :  from  the 
Palace  of  the  Pope  200,000  florins ;  from  the  Sacred 
College  200,000 :  from  the  merchants  and  public  offi- 
cers 200,000 ;  from  the  magazines  and  salt  depats 
200,000  ;  from  tbe  confiscated  property  of  the  enemies 
of  the  revolution  100,000. 

The  conspiracy  was  detected  or  betrayed.8  The 
house  where  the  conspirators  assembled  was  surrounded 
with  troops.  Porcaro  escaped,  but  was  found  next 
day,  hidden  by  his  sister  in  a  chest.  Sciarra  Porcaro, 
the  nephew,  cut  his  way  through  the  soldiers  and  fled 
Many  servants  and  quantities  of  artro  were  found  in 
the  house.  The  very  day  of  his  capture  tbe  bodies  of 
Stephen  Porcaro  and  nine  of  his  accomplices  were 
seen  hanging  from  the  battlements  of  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angela      They  had  in  vain  implored  confession  and 

1  Ad  colligandum  ait  presulem,  cateaam  asfeatn  abeam  attalit,  •  « 
Jampridem  paratam  q-iam  congregatis  ostandit    JJn-<SyL  Eaxvpa,  p.  4t0* 

8  Valle  enkn  aiebat  se  id  agere,  at  *temtaa  intra  h»c  moe&ia  capita  rasi 
deates  vereri  non  •porteret.  .  Leo  AibertL 

•According  to  Stefano  Infesaura  they  attacked  ane  hmdredof  tfcaF**'* 
guardo,  mod  killed  the  Mareacall*  -- 
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the  last  sacrament.  Many  other  execution*  followed. 
Two  Canons  of  St.  Peter's  were  involved  in  the  plot  i 
one  was  found  innocent  and  released ;  the  other  fled  to 
Damascus,  where  he  remained  till  after  the  death  of 
the  Pope.  Large  rewards  were  offered  for  some  who 
had  escaped:  one  thousand  ducats  if  produced  alive, 
five  hundred  if  dead.  Som&  were  allowed  to  be  seized 
in  Padua  and  Venice.  The  Cardinal  of  Metz  inter- 
ceded for  Battista  Persona ;  it  was  alleged  that  he  was 
guiltless.  The  Pope  promised  mercy :  whether  on  new 
evidence  or  not,  he  was  hung  the  next  morning:  the 
indignant  Cardinal  left  Rome, 

The  Pope  was  bitterly  mortified  at  this  ingratitude 
of  the  Roman  people  for  his  mild  government,  the 
peace  which  they  enjoyed,  the  wealth  which  had  poured 
into  the  city,  the  magnificent  embellishments  of  Rome. 
He  became  anxious  and  morose.  Remorse  for  blood, 
tf  necessarily,  too  prodigally  shed,  would  weigh  heavily 
on  a  Pope  who  had  shrank  from  war  as  unchristian.1 
T*he  fhmons  architect  l*eo  Albert!  (employed,  h  is  true, 
by  Nicolas  V.  in  his  splendid  designs  for  St  Peter's) 
describes  the  unexampled  state  of  prosperity  enjoyed 
under  Nicolas,  for  which  the  conspirators  would  have 
made  that  cruel  return.  u  The  whole  of  Latium  was 
at  peace :  the  last  thing  to  be  expected  was  that  any 

1  Sea  in  Collier  (I,  p.  678)  the  curious  account  of  Porcaro's  conspiracy 
given  in  England  by  the  Pope's  Nuncio  Clement  Vincentio:  "It  was 
drawn,**  said  the  Nuncio,  u  from  the  brothels  and  profligates  of  Rome.1* 
The  NtiDci*  suggest*  a  form  of  public  taankagiving  for  the  Pope's  feliver- 
aace,  and  intimates  that  a  letter  from  the  English  clergy  would  be  accept- 
able, denouncing  Rome  as  degenerating  to  the  licentiousness  of  old  Babylon, 
mod  adrising  the  Pope  U>  lea  we  the  wicked  city,  and  reaida  in  some  other 
aoontry.  The  Nuncio  and  Collector  was  also  to  hiut  the  expediency  of  a 
•abeMy  to  enable  the  Pope  to  leave  Rome  and  Italy.  The  iotni  of  prater 
«raa  issued,  says  Collier,  but  no  more  done. 
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Roman  could  think  to  change  the  state  of  affairs  for  the 
better  by  a  revolution.  The  domain  of  the  Church 
was  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  ;  the  city  had  become 
a  city  of  gold  through  the  Jubilee  ;  the  dignity  of  the 
citizens  was  respected ;  all  reasonable  petitions  were 
granted  at  once  by  the  Pontiff.  There  were  no  exac- 
tions, no  new  taxes.  Justice  was  fairly  administered 
It  was  the  whole  care  of  the  Pope  to  adorn  the  city." 
The  more  devout  and  the  more  wealthy  were  indignant 
at  the  design  to  plunder  and  massacre  the  foreigners 
whose  profuse  wealth  enabled  the  Romans  to  live  in 
ease  and  luxury ;  at  the  profanation  of  the  Church  by 
promiscuous  slaughter,  of  the  altar  itself  by  blood ;  the 
total  destruction  of  the  Cardinals,  the  priesthood,  of 
religion  itself;  the  seizure  6f  the  Pope,  whose  feet 
distant  potentates  crowded  to  kiss  on  his  sublime  func- 
tion of  sacrifice;  the  dragging  him  forth,  loaded 
with  chains,  perhaps  his  death !  The  calmest  looked 
on  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy  and  the  almost 
total  extirpation  of  the  conspirators  with  satisfac- 
tion.1 

Now  came  that  event  which,  however  foreseen  by 
the  few  wiser  prophetic  spirits,  burst  on  Europe  and  on 
Christendom  with  the  stunning  and  appalling  effect  of 
absolute  suddenness — the  taking  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks.  On  no  two  European  minds  did  this  disas- 
ter work  with  more  profound  or  more  absorbing  terror 
than  on  Pope  Nicolas  V.  and  ^Eneas  Sylvius:  nor 
could  any  one  allege  more  sound  reasons  for  that  terror 
than  the  Pope  and  the  Bishop  of  Sienna.  Who  could 
estimate  better  than  iEneas,  from  his  intimate  knowl- 

i  Leo  Battfeta  AlUrti.    Pnmaria  Coajaratio  apod  Mualori,  xxr.  p. 

no. 
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edge  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  of  Italy,  Germany* 
France,  England,  the  extent  of  the  danger  which  im- 
pended over  the  Latin  world  ?  Never  since  its  earlier 
outburst  might  Mohammedanism  seem  so  likely  to  sub- 
jugate if  not  to  swallow  up  distracted  and  disunited 
Christendom,  as  under  the  Turks.  By  sea  and  land 
they  were  equally  formidable.  If  Christendom  should 
resist,  on  what  frontier?  All  were  menaced,  all  in 
danger.  What  city,  what  kingdom,  would  arrest  the' 
fierce,  the  perpetual  invasion?  From  this  period 
throughout  the  affairs  of  Germany  (at  Frankfort  he 
preached  a  crusade)  to  the  end  of  his  Legatine  power, 
of  his  Cardinalate,  of  his  Papacy,  of  his  life,  this  was 
the  one  absorbing  thought,  one  passion,  of  iEneas  Syl- 
vius, The  immediate  advance  of  the  victorious  Mar 
hommed  through  Hungary,  Dalmatia,  to  the  border, 
the  centre  of  Italy,  was  stopped  by  a  single  for- 
tress, Belgrade ;  by  a  preacher,  John  Capistrano ;  by 
a  hero,  John  Huniades.  But  it  was  not  aj>.  1472. 
till,  above  a  century  later,  when  Don  John  of  Aus- 
tria, at  Lepanto  by  sea,  and  John  Sobieski,  before 
Vienna,  by  land,  broke  the  spell  of  Mohammedan 
conquest,  that  Europe  or  Christendom  might  repose 
in  security.1 

The  death  of  Nicolas  V.  was  hastened,  it  was  said, 
by  the  taking  of  Constantinople.  Grief,  shame,  fear 
work«i  on  a  constitution  broken  by  the  gout.  But  Ni- 
colas V.  fc  resaw  not  that  in  remote  futurity  the  peace- 
nil,  not  the  warlike,  consequences  of  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople would  be  most  fatal  to  the  Popedom  —  that 
what  was  the  glory  of  Nicolas  V.  would  become  among 
the  foremost  causes  of  the  ruin  of  mediaeval  religion : 
1  Compare  Gibbon,  ch.  facvii  xii.  p.  162. 
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that  it  would  aid  in  shaking  to  the  base,  and  in  severing 
forever  the  majestic  unity  of  Latin  Christianity.1 

1  I  cannot  refrain,  though  my  History  closes  with  Nicolas  V.,  from  sab- 
joining  a  few  sentences  on  the  end  of  JSneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini. 

On  the  death  of  Nicolas  V.,  the  Cardinal  Besserion,  for  learning,  ajgajtv, 
character,  stood  high  above  the  whole  College  of  Cardinals.  The  electioa 
had  been  almost  declared  in  his  favor.  The  Cardinal  of  Avignon  wit 
seized  with  indignation.  "  Would  they  have  for  a  Pope  a  Greek,  a  recent 
proselyte,  a  man  with  a  beard?  Was  the  Latin  Church  fallen  &o  low  thai 
•  it  must  have  recourse  to  the  Greeks?  "  The  jealousy  of  the  West  was 
roused:  a  Spaniard,  the  first  of  the  fatal  house  of  Borgia,  was  raised  to  the 
Papal  throne,  CaUittus  III.  iBneaa  was  at  Fnaakfert,  pressing  on  fektf* 
tant  Germany,  a  crusade  against  the  Turks.  The  Germans  thought  mors 
of  their  contest  with  the  Pope  than  of  the  security  of  Christendom.  Fred- 
erick III.  was  urged  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  the  election  of  a  new  Pbf* 
to  assert  the  liberties,  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  German  Church-  jSntas 
averted  the  strife,  and  persuaded  the  Emperor  that  he  had  more  to  hops 
than  fear  from  the  Pope.  He  was  sent  with  the  congratulations  of  the  Eat- 
peror  to  OallifUn  III.  A  promotion  of  Cardinals  was  expected.  The  nans 
of  JSneae  was  in  all  men's  mouths:  he  received  congratulations.  The 
Pope  named  but  three,  one  his  nephew,  Borgia,  the  future  Alexander  VL 
JSneas  was  about  to  return  to  Germany,  but  hit  presence  was  needed  in 
Italy:  Sienna  was  besieged  by  James  Piccinino :  war  threatened  betweea 
Che  Pope  and  Alfonso  King  of  Naples.  JSneas,  as  ambassador  to  Naples, 
secured  an  honorable  treaty.  The  Pope  would  net  lose,  and  was  obliged 
•to  reward  the  indispensable  iEueas.  He  Was  created  Cardinal  ef  Sieens 
(Dec  1466). 

So,  without  dishonor  or  ingratitude,  JBneas  Sylvius  was  released  ftosi 
the  service  of  hia  Imperial  master.  The  Cardinal  mart  4etote  himself  to 
the  interests  of  the  Church ;  the  Italian  to  those  of  Italy.  He  need  breathe 
no  more  the  thick  and  heavy  air  of  Germany* 

A  year  and  a  half  has  passed,  and  J&neas  Sylvius  PfcooJemini  (Aag.  11, 
,  A.  ix.  14*8>  is  Pope  Pius  II. 

Few  men  of  more  consummate  ability  had  sat  oq  the  throne  of  St  Peter; 
row  men  more  disposed  to  mam  tain  the  Papal  power  to  the  height  of  Hi 
supremacy.  He  boldly,  unreservedly,  absolutely  condemned  the  heretical 
tenets  of  JSneas  Sylvius.  He  reproached  the  King  of  France  for  the  au- 
dacious Pragmatic  Sanction :  it  was  not  less  sacrilegious,  not  less  impious 
than  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Basle.  But  Pius  IL  had  the  sagacity  to 
know  that  the  days  ef  Innocent  III.  and  Boniface  VIII.  were  passed.  He 
learnt  by  bitter  experience  that  those  too  of  Urban  II.  were  gone  by.  It 
was  not  for  want  of  exertion,  or  of  eloquence  far  surpassing  that  whim 
wrapt  the  Council  of  Clermont  to  frenzy,  that  Pius  IL  did  not  array  Chris- 
tendom in  a  more  politic,  more  justifiable  crusade  against  advancing  Mo- 
hammedanism.   E*en  the  colder  Council  of  Mantua  seemed  to  kindle  t» 
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Nicolas  V.  aspired  to  make  Italy  the  domicile,  Rome 
the  capital,  of  letters  and  arts.     As  to  letters,  his  was 

enthusiasm.  Against  the  Turks  Germany  would  furnish  42,000  men;  Hun 
gary,  20,000  horse,  20,000  foot.  Burgundy  6000.  The  Duke  of  Burgundj 
accepted  the  command.  Even  the  Italian  kingdom*,  dukedoms,  republics, 
consented  to  be-  assessed.  The  Prince  of  Este  threw  down  300,000  florins. 
Italy  was  to  raise  a  great  fleet;  France  and  Spain  promised  aid. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Universal  League  of  Christendom  might  seem 
a  signal  for  a  general  war  throughout  Christendom.  The  war  of  the  Rosea 
raged  in  England;  all  Germany  was  in  arms,  bent  on  civil  strife;  the 
French  fleet  set  sail,  not  against  the  Turks,  but  against  Naples;  Piccinino 
and  lialatesta  renewed  the  war  in  the  Roman  territory;  the  Savelli  were 
la  insurrection  in  Rome. 

Pope  Pius  was  not  satisfied  with  endeavoring  to  rouse  all  Christendom 
la  a  crusade  against  the  Turks:  he  undertook  a  moire  Christian,  if  a  more 
desperate  enterprise,  the  conversion  of  the  Sultan.  Ha  published  a  long 
elaborate  address  to  Mahomet  II.  Throughout  this  singular  document  the 
tone  is  courteous,  conciliatory,  almost  flattering;  not  till  its  close,  denun- 
ciatory against  the  imposture  of  the  Koran.  "  Nothing  was  wanting  to 
sake  Mahomet  the  mightiest  sovereign  the  world  had  ever  seen,  nothing 
but  a  little  water  for  his  baptism,  and  belief  in  the  Gospel.  The  world 
would  bow  down  before  Mahomet  the  Christian  Emperor.'*  "  The  great 
8ultan  is  no  careless  Atheist,  no  Epicurean;  he  believes  in  God  and  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  What  has  been  the  end  of  all  great  conquerors, 
—  Semiramis,  Hercules,  Bacchus,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Cyrus,  Alexander, 
Julius  Caesar,  Attila,  Tamerlane?  They  are  all  burning  in  the  flames  of 
helL  Tour  law  allows  all  to  be  saved  by  their  own  religion,  except  rene- 
gades from  Islam;  we  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  who  believe  not 
•or  creed  must  be  damned.'*  From  this  dangerous  argument  the  Pope 
proceeds  to  enlarge  on  the  Christian  as  contrasted  with  the  Mohammedan 
fluth.  However  justly  he  might  argue  on  Christianity,  the  stern  predes& 
ftftTtr"*  of  Islam  must  have  been  surprised  at  finding  themselves  charged 
with  supposing  the  world  ruled  by  chance,  not  by  Providence.  There  is 
much  more  strange  lore  on  Mohammedan  superstitions  and  Arabian  priest- 
craft. The  Turks  were  of  a  noble  Scythian  race:  the  Pope  marvels  that 
they  can  follow  Egyptians  and  Arabians  in  their  religion:  Christianity  had 
been  a  far  more  congenial  faith. 

How  strangely,  how  nobly  did  Pius  II.,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  redeem 
the  weaknesses,  the  treachery,  the  inconsistency,  the  unblushing  effrontery 
of  self-interest  of  his  earlier  years.  Pius  II.  was  the  only  Pope  who,  in  his 
deep  and  conscientious  devotion,  would  imperil  his  own  sacred  person  in 
the  Crusade  against  the  Turks,  and  engage  in  a  war,  if  ever  justifiable  in 
a  Pope,  justifiable  when  the  liberty,  the  Christianity  of  Europe  might  seem 
«m  the  hazard.  At  Ancona  (a.d.  1463),  amid  the  total  desertion  of  the 
taaders  pledged  to  the  Holy  War;  amid  the  host  of  common  soldiers,  mar- 
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pot  the  ostentatious  patronage  of  *  magnificent  Sov- 
ereign ;  ?0£  wa»  it  the  pajja.<30«&  policy  which  would 
enslave  to  the  service  of  the  Church  that  of  which  it 
might  anticipate  the  dangerous  rebellion.  It  was  not 
jthe  religion  of  authority  seeking  to  make  itself  master 
of  all  which  might  hereafter  either  confirm  or  contest 
that  authority.  In  Nicolas  it  was  pure  and  genuine, 
almost  innate,  love  of  letters.  In  his  lowlier  station 
the  ambition,  pride,  pleasure,  passion,  avarice  of  Thomas 
of  Sarzana  had  been  the  study,  the  collection,  of  books. 
In  every  country  into  which  he  followed  the  train  of 
tb»  Cardinal  Legate,  his  object  was  the  purchase  of 
manuscripts  or  copies  of  them.  The  Cardinal  di  Santa 
Croce  (A-lbergati)  encouraged  Kim  by  his  munificence; 
but  the  Cardinal's  munificence  could  not  keep  pact 
with  the  prodigality  of  his  follower.  In  his  affluence 
Thomas  devoted  all  he  possessed  to  the  same  end,  as  ia 
his  poverty  his  most  anxious  fear  had  been  lest  he 
should  be  compelled  to  part  with  his  treasures.  So 
great  was  his  reputation*  that  when  Cosmo  de'  Medici 
proposed  to  open  the  Library  of  St.  |darco  at  Flor- 

muring  that  they  had  been  paid  only  in  Indulgence*,  in  which  they  bad 
peased  to  trust,  not  in  bard  money;  *  host  starving  for  want  of  sustenance, 
which  the  Pope,  once  the  cool  and  politic  statesman,  now  become  a  aao* 
guine,  enthusiastic  old  man,  had  not  thought  of  providing;  Pius  II.  alone 
maintained  his  courage.  As  the  frith  of  others  waxed  cold,  his  became 
more  ardent*  He  offered  with  one  of.  his  Cardinals  to  embark  and  throw 
himself  into  Ragu&a,  threatened  by  tjie  Turks.  And  thie  refined  and  acconv 
plished  man  died,  as  Peter  the  Hermit  or  St.  Bernard  might  have  died.  The 
mithful  Cardinal  of  Pavja  watched  his  last  momenta.  The  sight  of  the  sails 
of  the  Venetian  fleet  had  for  a  moment  kindled  up  all  his  ardor,  hut  made 
him  feel  more  deeply  his  failing  strength.  The  Cardinal  has  described  his 
and  with  the  touching  simplicity  of  real  affection  and  reverence.  " '  Pray 
for  me,  my  son,1  were  his  last  words.1'  His  friends  bewailed  and  honored 
him  as  a  martyr  in  toe  cause  of  Christianity.* 

•  Comment.  Card.  Pavieusls,  p.  869. 
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ence,  endowed  with  the  books  of  Nicolo  Nicoli,  Thomas 
of  Sarzana  was  requested  to  furnish  a  plan  for  the  ar- 
rangement and  for  the  catalogue.  This  became  the 
model  adopted  in  the  other  great  libraries  —  that  of 
the  Badia  at  Florence,  that  of  the  Count  of  Montefei- 
tro  at  Urbino,  of  Alexander  Sfor?a  at  Pesaro.  No 
sooner  was  Nicolas  Pope  than  he  applied  .himself  tp 
the  foundation  of  the  Vatioau  Library*  Five  thou- 
sand volumes  were  speedily  collected*  The  wondering 
age  boosted  that  no  such  library  had  existed  since  the 
days  of  the  Ptolemies* 

The  scholars  of  Italy  flocked  to  Rome,  each  to  re- 
ceive his  task  from  the  generous  Pope,  who  rewarded 
their  labors  with  ample  payment.  He  seemed  deter* 
mined  to  enrich  the  West  with  all  which  survived  of 
Grecian  literature.  The  fell  of  Constantinople,  long 
threatened,  had  been  preceded  by  the  immigration .  of 
many  learne4  Greeks.  Some,  as  the  Cardinal  Beesa- 
rion,  had  been  naturalized  after  the  Council  of  FIoih 
ence.1  France*.  Germany,  even  England,  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  Greece,  bad  been  ransacked  by  industrious 
agents  for  copies  of  all  the  Greek  authors.  No  branch 
of  letters  was  without  its  interpreters.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  bold  writings  of  Laurentius  Valla,  who  had 
already  startled  the  world  by  his  discovery  of  the  fraud 
of  Constantine's  donation,  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
translation  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  Poggio 
undertook  the  Cyropcedia.of  Xenophon  and  Diodorus 
Siculus ;  Nicolas  Perotto,  Polybius.  Guarino  of  Ve- 
rona and  George  of  Tiferna,  Strabo,  the  latter  four 
books  of  Dion  Prusseus,  Pietro  Candido,  Appian. 

*  Comport  Diiquiflitic  d©  NicoUo  V.  Pont  Max.  eiga  litems  et  literario* 
riroa  patrocinio.  Ad  calc  Vit  Niool.  V.  a  Poipinioo  Geoi£io.  ftouut,  174$ 
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Of  the  philosophers,  Perotto  sent  out  the  Enchiri- 
dion of  Epictetus ;  Theodore  of  Gaza  some  of  the 
works  of  Theophrastus,  and  of  Aristotle :  George  of 
Trebisond,  the  Laws  of  Plato.  On  George  of  Trebi- 
sond  was  imposed  the  more  arduous  task,  the  Almagest 
of  Ptolemy.  Lilius  JEgidius  contributed  some  of  the 
works  of  the  Alexandrian  Philo.  From  Rinuccio  of 
Arezzo  came  the  Life  and  Fables  of  JEsop  and  the 
letters  of  Hippocrates ;  from  John  Aurispa,  the  Com- 
mentary of  Hierocles^on  the  golden  verses  of  Pythag- 
oras. Nicolas  had  an  ardent  desire  to  read  the  two 
great  poems  of  Home*  in  Latin  verse.  They  were 
inly  known  by  the  prose  version  of  Leontius  Pilatns, 
executed  under  the  care  of  Boccaccio.  Philelpho, 
whom  the  Pope  had  received  with  eager  cordiality, 
and  bestowed  on  him,  as  a  first  gift,  500  golden  ducats, 
relates,  that  just  before  his  death,  the  Pope  offered  him 
a  fine  palace  in  Rome,  and  farms  in  the  Roman  terri- 
tory, which  would  maintain  his  whole  family  in  ease 
and  honor,  and  to  deposit  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
to  be  paid  when  he  should  have  finished  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey.1 

Nor  were  the  Fathers  of  the  Greek  Clrarch  without 
due  honor.  Basil,  the  two  Gregories,  Cyril,  the  Evan- 
gelic Preparation  of  Eusebius  by  George  of  Trebisond, 
a  new  version  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  opened  the 
theology  of  the  Greeks  to  the  inquiring  West.8 

There  was  not  as  yet  any  awful  apprehension  of  im- 

1  Epiat  Philipp.  quoted  in  the  Diaqufeitio,  p.  194.  iEnen  Sylvius  sayt 
that  a  certain  Horace  of  Rome  was  employed  on  the  Iliad.  Part  of  the 
first  book  in  Latin  verse,  with  a  dedication  to  Nicolas  V.,  is  In  the  Vatican. 

9  Nicolas  obtained  a  copy  of  the  Commentaries  of  Chrysostom  on  St 
Matthew,  which  had  been  so  rare  in  the  west,  that  Aquinas  had  said  ha 
would  rather  possess  it  than  the  city  of  Paris. 
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pairing  the  sacred  majesty  of  the  Vulgate  Bible.  Mar 
notti,  a  Florentine,  in  his  day  the  most  famous  for  his 
erudition,  was  authorized  and  urged  to  execute  a  new 
version  of  the  whole  Scriptures  from  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek.  He  completed  the  Psalms  from  the  Syriac, 
the  whole  New  Testament,  except  perhaps  the  Acts  .of 
the  Apostles. 

Thus  to  Nicolas  V.,  Italy,  or  rather  Latin  Christian- 
ity, mainly  owes  her  age  of  learning,  as  well  as  its  fatal 
consequence  to  Rome  and  to  Latin  Christianity,  which 
in  his  honest  ardor  he  would  be  the  last  to  foresee.  It 
was  the  splendid  vision  of  Nicolas  V,  that  this  revival 
of  letters,  which  in  certain  circles  became  almost  a 
new  religion,  would  not  be  the  bondslave  but  the 
handmaid  or  willing  minister  of  the  old.  Latin  Chris- 
tianity was  to  array  itself  in  all  the  spoils  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  so  maintain  as  a  natural  result  (there  was 
nothing  of  policy  in  hfc  thought),  and  with  increasing 
and  universal  veneration,  her  dominion  over  the  mind 
of  man.  The  rebellion  of  Letters,  and  the  effects  of 
that  rebellion,  we  must  hereafter  endeavor  to  explain.  - 

But  Rome  under  Nicolas  V.  was  not  to  be  the  centre 
of  letters  alone,  she  was  to  resume  her  rank  Progm 
as  the  centre  of  Art,  more  especially  of  archi-  intellect. 
tectaral  magnificence.  Rome  was  to  tbe  as  of  old  the 
Lawgiver  of  Civilization ;  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  from  curiosity,  for  business  or  from  religion, 
were  to  bow  down  before  the  confessed  supremacy  of 
her  sjplendid  works; 

The  century  from  the  death  of  Boniface  VIII.  to 
the  accession  of  Martin  VM  during  the  Avignonese 
exile,  and  the  Schism,  had  been  a  period  of  disaster, 
neglect,  decay,  ruin ;  of  that  slow  creeping,  crumbling 
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rtiSn,  which  is  perhaps  more  fatal  to  ancient  cities  than 
conflagration,  usually  limited  in  its  ravages,  or  the 
irruption  of  barbarous  enemies.1  Martin  V.  had  made 
some  advances  to  the  restoration  of  the  financial  pros* 
perity  of  the  Popedom ;  Eugenius  IV.  had  reasserted 
the  endangered  spiritual  supremacy.  Both  had  paid 
some  attention  to  the  dilapidated  churches,  pakces, 
walk  Of  the  city.  Under  Nicolas  V*  Borne  aspired 
to  rise  again  at  oftoe  to  her  strength  and  to  her  spied* 
dor.  The  Pope  was  to  be  a  great  Sovereign  Prince* 
but  above  the  Sovereign  Prince  he  was  to  be  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peterv  Borne  was  to  be  at  once  the  strong 
citadel,  and  the  noblest  sanctuary  in  the  world,  unaa* 
Sailable  by*  her  enemies  both  without  and  within  from 
hef  fortifications ;  commanding  the  world  to  awe  by 
the  unrivalled  majesty  at  her  churches.  The  Jubilee 
had  poured  enormous  wealth  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
Pope ;  his  ordinary  revenues,  both  from  the  Papal  ter- 
ritory and  from  Christendom  at  large,  began  to  flow  in 
with  peace  and  with  the  revival  of  his  authority*  That 
weahh  was  all  expended  with  the  most  liberal  magnif- 
icence. Already  had  it  dawned  upon  the  mfod  of 
Nicolas  V.  that  the  Cathedral  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Apostles  ought  to  rival,  or  to  surpass  all  the  churches 
in  Christendom  in  vastness  and  majesty.  It  was  to  be 
entirely  rebuilt  from  its  foundations.*  Julius  II.  and 
Leo  X:.  did  but  accomplish  the  design  of  Nicolas  V. 

1  Read  Petrarch's  well-known  letter —Gibbon,  Boasen  a*d  PlataeA 
Bonis  Besohreibuag. 

*  Georgio,  in  his  Life  of  Kicolas  V.t  iays  (p.  106),  Basilictni  r«ro  St. 
Petri  Prinolpb  Apostolonnn  a  fundataentis  magnifies  inchoate  et  perfaem 
meditabatur.  In  tin  Life  of  Manetti  (Karatori,  h  R,  T\)  vol.  Hi.  is  a  long 
description  of  the  plan  of  the  church,  and  the  design  of  the  Pope.  Set 
also  Bonanni  Templi  Vatican!  Historia,  c  xi.,  wftb  fh»  i 
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Had  Nicolas  lived,  Bra  man  te  and  Michael  Angelo 
night  have  bet*  prematurely  anticipated  by  Roseltfni 
of  Florence  and  Leo  Battista  Alberti.  He  had  even 
erected  an  august  and  spacious  Tribune,  to  be  swept 
away  with  the  rest  of  the  building  by  his  bolder  and 
■lore  ambitious  successors*  The  mosaic  pavement  in 
the  apse,  began  by  Nicolas  V.,  wad  completed  by 
Paul  II.,  at  die  cost: of  more  than  6000  pieces  of 
geld*1  ' 

By  the  side,  md  undetf  the  shadow  of  this  noblest  of 
churches,  the  Supreme  PorttHf  whs  to  have  his"  most 
stately  palace.  The  Lateran,  and  the  Palace  near  9t» 
Maria  Maggiore,  somptaowly  restored  by  Nicolas  V*, 
were  to  bow  before  this  more  gloriooe  edifice.  This 
description  may  still  be  read  of  its  spacious  courts,  its 
cool  green  gardens,  its  datfhmg  fountains,  its  theatre, 
its  hall  for  public  ceremonies,  for  the  conclave  and  the 
Pontifical  coronation*,  the  treasury,  the  library;  tins 
chamber,  perhaps  as  dearest  to  the  tastes  of  Nicolas,  was 
the  first  part,  if  ftot  the  only  part  achieved. 

The  Palace  had  its  three  stories  for  summer,  for  win- 
ter, and  for  spring,  evert  to  the  offices  and  kitchens.5 
The  Cardinals  were  to  dwell  around  the  Pope,  if  rn 
less  lofty,  yet  still  in  noble  Palaces*  The  Vatican  was 
to  be  the  Capital  of  the  Capital  of  Christendom.  The 
whole  Leonine  city,  which  had  too  long  lain  almost 
open  to  the  invading  stranger,  and  was  hot  safe  from 
the  turbulent  Romans,  was  to  expand  in  security  as 
well  as  splendor  around  the  residence  of  St.  Peter  and 
his  successors.  The  bridge  of  St.  Angelo  was  bordered 
with  turrets  for  defence  and  ornament ; '  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  the  citadel  which  commanded  the  bridge, 

*  Q*6rtfo}  p.  W.  *  In  Manetti's  Life  of  Nfcotae  V. 
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was  strengthened  by  outward  bulwarks,  and  by  four 
towers  at  the  corners,  within  laid  out  into  halls  and 
chambers.  It  was  connected  by  strong  walls  with  the 
Vatican ;  a  huge  tower  began  to  rise,  the  commence- 
ment of  formidable  works  of  defence  beyond  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Vatican.  Prom  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo 
three  broad  streets,  with  open  porticoes,  and  shops 
within  them,  were  to  radiate ;  the  central  one  led 
direct  to  the  portico  of  St.  Peter's,  before  which  Ni- 
colas-  V.  designed  to  set  up  the  famous  obelisk,  which 
Sixtus  V.  at  infinite  cost,  and  with  all  the  science 
of  Fontana,  hardly  succeeded  in  placing  on  its  base. 
The  street  to  the  left  ran  along  the  Tiber ;  that  to  the 
right,  to  the  Vatican  and  the  Palatine  Gate. 

Nor  did  the  Pontiff  design  to  expend  all  his  munifi- 
cence on  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican.  Decay,  from 
violence  or  want  of  repair,  had  fallen  on  the  forty 
churches  called  the  Stations,  visited  by  the  more  sol- 
emn processions,  especially  those  which,  with  St  Pe- 
ter's, made  the  more  Holy  Seven,  the  Lateran,  St 
Maria  Maggiore,  St  Stephen  on  Monte  Celio,  the 
Apostle*,  9t  Paul  and  St.  Lorenzo  beyond  the  walk. 
All  shared  [more  or  less  in  his  restoring  bounty.  Three 
other  churches*  St.  Maria  beyond  the  Tiber,  St  Theo- 
dore, St.  Prassede  were  rebuilt;  the  Pantheon,  now 
consecrated  to  the  Virgin  and  all  Saints,  was  covered 
with  a  roof  of  lead. 

The  Pontiff  would  secure  the  city  from  foreign  foes, 
who  for  centuries,  either  through  the  feuds,  the  perfidy, 
or  the  turbulence  of  the  Romand  themselves,  or  from 
their  awn  ambition  or  hostility,  had  desolated  the  city. 
In  the  whole  circuit,  from  the  Porta  Flumentana  to  the 
Pyramid  of  Cestius,  and  so  all  round  the  city,  the  walls 
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were  strengthened,  towers  erected,  fosses  deepened. 
The  Capitol  was  restored  to  its  ^ncient  strength  and 
solidity.  In  order  to  convey  his  building  materials  to 
the  city,  perhaps  provisions,  he  cleansed  the  channel  of 
the  Anio;  he  repaired  the  stately  aqueduct  which 
brought  the  Acqua  Vergine  to  the  Fountain  of  Trevi. 
He  restored  the  Milvian  bridge. 

The  munificence  of  Nicolas  confined  not  itself  to 
Borne.  Everywhere  in  the  Roman  territory  rose 
churches,  castles,  public  edifices.  Already  the  splen- 
did church  of  St.  Francis,  at  Assisi,  wanted  repair: 
Nicolas  built  a  church  dedicated  to  St  Francis,  at  his 
favored  town  of  Fabriano ;  one  at  Gualdo  in  Umbria, 
to  St.  Benedict* ,  Among  his  princely  works  was  a  caa- 
tle  at  Fabriano,  great  buildings  at  Centumcellae,  the 
walls  of  Civita  Castellans  a  citadel  at  Narni,  with  bul- 
warks and  deep  fosses;  another  at  Civita  Vecchia; 
baths  near  Viterbo ;  buildings  for  ornament  and  for 
defence  at  Spoleto.1 

The  younger  Arts,  Sculpture  and  Painting  began 
under  his  auspices  still  further  to  improve.  Fra  An- 
gelica painted  at  Rome  at  the  special  command  or 
request  of  Nicolas  V. 

Nicolas  V.,  on  his  death-bed,  communicated  to  the 
Cardinals,  ,wbp  stood  around  in  respectful  sorrow,  his 
last  Will  and  Testament.     This  solemn  appeal,  as  it 

*  On  the  astonishment  and  admiration  excited  by  the  buildings  of  Nico- 
la* V.,  read  the  passages  of  -fflneas  Sjrlrius,  Vit  Frederic.  III.  "  Quantum 
Yen>  animo  hie  valeretj  et  quam  vastus  sit  ejus  animus,  ejus  sklificia  mon- 
strant,  quo  nemo  ant  nugnificentius  aut  celerius  aut  splendfdius  quam  ipse 
adificarit.  Nam  turret  et  muri  per  eum  construct!  nulli  priscorum  arte 
rtl  magnitudine  ce4unt."  —  P.  138.  "  Namque  ut  priscorum  Ccsaium 
moles  totim  urbis  struct ura  superat,  sic  sedificia  Nicolai  Papas,  quicquid 
abiqaa  osortT  raoderni  JaborU  excellunk"  —  P.  288.  The  Emperor  Fred* 
erick,  himself  an  excellent  architect,  stood  in  amaxement 
VOL.  Tffl.  9 
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were,  to  God  and  man,  after  a  copious  and  minute  con- 
fession of  faith,  turned  to  his  architectural  works. 
These  holy  and  worldly  edifices  he  had  raised  not  from 
ambition,  from  pride,  from  vainglory,  or  for  the  per- 
petuation of  his  name,  but  tor  two  great  ends,  the 
maintenance  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Roma, 
and  her  more  commanding  dignity  above  all  Christian 
people,  as  well  as  her  security  agaitist  lawless  persecu- 
tion. The  majesty  of  such  sacred  imperishable  monu- 
ments profoundly  impresses  the  mind  of  man  with  the 
perpetuity,  the  eternity  of  religion.  As  to  the  secular 
buildings,  the  walls,  towers,  citadels,  he  recounts  the 
dangers,  the  persecutions  of  Popes  from  early  days; 
Popes  insulted,  Popes  dethroned,-  Popfcs  imprisoned, 
Popes  banished,  Popes  murdered,  from  Engeniw  II. 
through  all  the  darker  ages,  down  to  the  conspiracy  of 
Stephen  Pbrcaro  against  himself:  These  were  his  mo- 
tives for  the  conception  and  execution  of  so  many 
sumptuous  and  so  solid  edifices.  He  proceeds  to  that 
sad  burden  on  his  weary  soul,  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople. He  boasts  with  some,  but  rarely  blamdeta 
pride,  of  the  peace  of  Italy ;  he  had  restrained,  alloyed, 
appeased  the  fierce  wars  among  all  the  Princes  and  all 
the  Republics.1 

Nor  does  he  speak  with  less  satisfaction  or -delight  of 
bis  own  labors  in  the  cause  of  Letters  j  the  purchase  of 
books,  the  copying  of  manuscript?,  the  encouragement 
of  scholar*  $  he  appeals  to  the  personal  knowledge  of 
the  Cardinals,  to  the  world,  evten  to  higher  judgment, 

* u  Bella  ipsa,  quibos  tmaiqtie  firementfbna  jsmpHdmi  tdt*  hhwMfrltfttii 
vexabatar,  ita  compeftcuhntu,  ftm  denfque  ttdaVitnu*,  ut  oumw  Prifidp«» 
KespubHcaa,  et  Italos  Papaloa  ad  maximam  contiortfom  *uaUMHM(tt  pt- 
eera  induCeremag." 
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on  his  acquisition  and  his  employment  of  the  wealth  of 
the  Pontificate:  "all  these  and  eyery  other  kind  of 
treasure,  were  not  accumulated  by  avarice,  not  by 
simony,  not  by  largesses,  not  by  parsimony,  as  ye 
know  ;  but  only  through  the  gfafce  of  the  most  merci- 
ful Creator,  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  the  perpetual 
tranquillity  of  my  Pontificate.*' l 

Thus  in  Nicolas  Y.  closed  one  great  age  of  the  Pa- 
pacy. In  Nicolas  the  Sovereign  Italian  Prince  and  the 
Pontiff  met  in  serene  aud  amicable  dignity ;  he  had  no 
temptation  to  found  a  princely  family.  But  before  long 
the  Pontiff  was  td  be  loit  in  the  Sovereign  Prince*  Nor 
was  it  less  evident  thai  the  exclusive  dominion  of  Latin 
Christianity  was  draining  to  a  close,  though  nearly  a 
century  might  elapse  before  the  final  secession  of  Teo* 
tonic  Christianity,  and  the  great  permanent  division  of 
Christendom.  Each  successive  Pontificate  might  seem 
determined  to  advance,  to  hasten  that  still  slow  but 
inevitable  revolution ;  the  audacious  nepotism  of  Six- 
tus  IV.,  the  wickednesses  of  Alexander  VI.,  which 
defy  puliation;  the  wars  of  Julius  IL,  with  the  hoary 
Pope  at  the  head  of  ferocious  armies;  the  political  in- 
trigues and  disasters  of  Clement  Til. 

i  "H«c  omaia  pkraqae  afcadhritlarom  ei  gtsamn  given  noW*  fae»ex 
•vfcrUii*  son  ex  sunonia,  ion  ex  lanptionibus,  non  ex  parsimonia.  ut  scitis, 
■ed  ex  divin&  dontaxat  benignissim!  Ureatoris  gratia,  et  ex  pace  Ecclesiastic* 
perpettt&qne  Pcmtlfleatttt  ndttefr  ttaoquilUiate  prorertfcse  non  daHtagua." 
— Ibid.  Manetti  tee**  t6  assert  tfutt  this  loq$  testament  waa  read  by  the 
dying  Pope.  The  improbability  of  this  throws  no  doubt  on  its.  authen- 
ticity 
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BOOK     XIV. 
CHAPTER   I. 

SURVEY. 

From  the  reign  of  Nicolas  V.  and  the.  dose  of  our 
history*  as  from  a  high  vantage  groqnd,  we  must  survey 
the  whole  realm  of  Latin  Christendom  —  the  political 
and  social  state,  as  far  as  the  relation  of  Latin  Christi- 
anity to  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  the  popular  religion, 
with  its  mythology;  the  mental  development  in  phi- 
losophy, letters,  arts. 

Eight  centuries  and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  the 
Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great  —  the  epoch  of  the 
supreme  dominion  of  Latin  Christianity  in  the  West 
The  great  division  of  mankind,  which  at  that  time  bad 
become  complete. and  absolute,  into  the  clergy  (includ- 
ing the  monks,  in  later  days  the  friars)  and  the  rest  of 
mankind,  still  subsisted  in  all  its  rigorous -force.  The) 
were  two  castes,  separate  and  standing  apart  as  by  the 
irrepealable  law  of  God.  They  were  distinct,  adverse, 
even  antagonistic,  in  their  theory  of  life,  in  their  laws, 
in  their  corporate  property,  in  their  rights,  in  their  im- 
munities. In  the  aim  and  object  of  their  existence,  in 
their  social  duties  and  position,  they  were  set  asunder 
by  a  broad,  deep,  impassable  line.  But  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal caste  being  bound,  at  least  by  its  law,  to  celibacy, 
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in  general  could  not  perpetuate  its  race  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature;  it  was  renewed  by  drawing  forth 
from  the  laity  men  either  endowed  with  or  supposed  to 
Le  trained  to  a  peculiar  mental  turn,  those  in  whom  the 
intellectual  capacity  predominated  over  the  physical 
force-  Religion,  which  drove  many  out  of  the  world 
within  the  sacred  circle,  might  be  a  sentiment,  a  pas- 
sion, an  unthinking  and  unreasoning  impulse  of  the 
inward  being:  holy  ignorance  might  be  the  ambition, 
the  boast,  of  some  monks,  and  of  the  lower  friars ;  but 
in  general  the  commission  to  teach  the  religion  implied 
(though  itself  an  infused  gift  or  grace,  and  the  insepa- 
rable consequence  of  legitimate  consecration  to  the 
office)  some  superiority  of  mind.  At  all  events  the 
body  was  to  be  neglected,  sacrificed,  subdued,  in  order 
that  the  inner  being  might  ripen  to  perfection.  The 
occupations  of  the  clergy  were  to  be  in  general  seden- 
tary, peaceful,  quiescent.  Their  discipline  tended  still 
further  to  sift,  as  it  were,  this  more  intellectual  class : 
the  dull  and  negligent  sunk  into  the  lower  offices,  or, 
if  belonging  by  their  aristocratic  descent  to  the  higher, 
they  obtained  place  and  influence  only  by  their  race 
and  connections,  wealth  and  rank  by  unclerical  powers 
of  body  and  of  mind.  These  were  ecclesiastics  by 
profession,  temporal  princes,  even  soldiers,  by  character 
and  life.  But  this,  according  to  the  strict  theory  of  the 
clerical  privilege,  was  an  abuse,  an  usurpation.  Almost 
all  minds  which  were  gifted  with  or  conscious  of  great 
intellectual  capacity,  unless  kings,  or  nobles,  or  knights, 
whose  talents  might  lead  to  military  distinction,  ap- 
peared predestined  for,  were  irresistibly  drawn  into* 
or  were  dedicated  by  their  prescient  parents  or  guar- 
dians to  the  Church*   The  younger  sons,  especially  the 
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illegitimate  900s,  even  of  kings,  fitr  more  of  princes  and 
nobles,  were  devoted,  as  the  Church  became  wealthy 
and  powerful,  to  this  career  a*  a  provision.  But  even 
with  this  there  either  was,  or  acceding  to  general 
opinion  there  ought  to  have  been,  some  vocation  and 
some  preparation;  many  of  these  were  among  the 
ablest,  some  even  among  the  pioet  austere  and  pious  of 
churchmen.  The  worst,  if  they  did  not  bring  the 
more  fitting  qualifications,  brought  connection,  famous 
names  (in  feudal  times  pf  great  importance),  and  thus 
welded  together,  as  U;  were,  the  Church  with  the 
State.; 

Education,  such  as  it  was  (apd  in  many  cases  for  the 
■dt*tk*.  tiiftes  it  was  a  high  education),  had  become, 
with  rate  exceptions,  their  exclusive  privilege.  Who* 
ever  had  great  capacities  or  strong  thirst  for  knowledge 
could  neither  obtain  pov  employ  it  but  in  the  peaceful 
retirement*  under  the  sacred  character,  with  the  special 
advantages  of  the  churchman,  or  in  the  cloister.  The 
whole  domain  of  the  human  intellect  was  their  posses- 
sion. .  The  universities,  the  schools,  were  theirs,  and 
theirs  only,  There  the  one  strife  was  between  the 
secular  clergy .  and  the  regulars  — •  tfce  monks,  or  the 
friars  the  disciples  of  St.  Dominic  and  St  Francis. 
They  were  the  canon  lawyers,  and  for  some  centuries, 
as  far  as  it  was  known  or  in  use,  the  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors of  the  civil  law.  They  were  the  historians,  the 
poets,  the  philosophers.  It  was  the  first  omen  of  their 
endangered  supremacy  that  the  civil  lawyers  in  France 
rose  against  them  in  bold  rivajry.  When  in  the  Em- 
pire the  study  of  the  old  Soman  law  developed  princi- 
ples of  greater  antiquity^  therefore,  it  was  asserted,  of 
greater  authority  than  the  caaop  taw,  it  was  at  once  a 
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sign  and  a  proof  that  their  absolute  dominion  was 
drawing  towards  its  close  — that  human  intellect  was 
finding  another  road  to  distinction  and  power.  Physic 
cal  science  alone,  in  general,  though  with  some  famous 
exceptions,  they  unwisely  declined:  they  would  not 
risk  the  popular  suspicion  of  magical  and  forbidden 
art*— -a  superstition  which  themselves  indulged  and 
encouraged.  The  profound  study  of  the  human  body 
was  thought  inconsistent  with  the  fastidious  modesty  of 
their  profession.1  Ths  perfection  of  mediqne  and  of 
all  cognate  inquiries,  indeed  in  general  of  natural  phi- 
losophy itself,  was  left  to  Jews  and  Arabs  f  the  great 
schools  of  medicine,  Montpellier  and  Salerno,  as  they 
derived  their  Ghief  wisdom  from  these  sources,  so  they 
freely  admitted  uninsured,  perhaps  unbaptized  star 
dents.  It  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  extent  of  this 
medical  influence,  which  must  have  worked,  if  in  se- 
cret, still  with  great  power*  The  jealousy  and  hatred 
with  which  Jews  $r  supposed  unbelievers  are  seen  a* 
the  courts  of  kings  is  a  secret  witness  to  that  influence. 
At  length  we  .find  the  king's  physician,  as  under  Louis 
XIM  the  rival  in  authority  of  the  king's  confessor.  In 
this  alon?  the  hierarchical  caste  does  not  maintain 
its  almost  exclusive  dominion,  over  all  civil  as  well  a$ 
ecclesiastical  transactions. 

For  it  is  not  only  from  their  sacred  character,  but 
from  their  intellectual  superiority,  that  they  are  in  the 
courts,  in  the  councils,  of  kings  J  that  they  are  the  ne- 
gotiators, the  ambassadors  of  sovereigns ;  they  alone 
can  read  and  draw  up  state  papers,  compacts,  treaties, 

*  The  observant  Chaucer  gives  the  converse.  Physicians  were  then  un- 
der the  evil  fame  of  irreligion.  "  His  studio  was  but  littel  on  fre  Bible." 
FMogne  en  the  Doctor  of  Physique. 
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or  frame  laws.  Writing  is  almost  their  special  mys- 
tery ;  the  notaries,  if  not  tonsured,  as  they  mostly  were, 
are  directed,  ordered  by  the  Clergy :  they  are  in  gen- 
eral the  servants  and  agents  of  ecclesiastics.  In  every 
kingdom  of  Europe  the  Clergy  form  one  of  the  estates, 
balance  or  blindly  lead  the  nobles ;  and  this  too  not 
merely  as  churchmen  and  enrolled  in  the  higher  service 
of  God,  but  from  their  felt  and  acknowledged  preem- 
inence in  the  administration  of  temporal  affairs* 

To  this  recognized  intellectual  superiority,  arising  out 
of  tlie  power  of  selecting  the  recruits  for  their  army 
according  to  their  mental  stature,  their  sole  possession 
of  the  discipline  necessary  to  train  such  men  for  their 
loftier  position,  and  the  right  of  choosing,  as  it  were, 
their  officers  out  of  this  chosen  few  —  must  be  added 
their  spiritual  authority,  their  indefeasible  power  of 
pred'eclaring  the  eternal  destiny  of  every  living  layman. 

To  doubt  the  sentence  of  that  eternal  destiny  was 
now  an  effort  of  daring  as  rate  as  it  was  abhorrent  to 
the  common  sense  of  men.  Those  who  had  no  relig- 
ion had  superstition ;  those  who  believed  not  trembled 
and  were  silent ;  the  speculative  unbeliever,  if  there 
were  such,  shrouded  himself  in  secrecy  from  mankind, 
even  from  himself:  the  unuttered  lawless  thought  lay 
deep  in  his  own  heart.  Those  who  openly  doubted  the 
unlimited  power  of  the  clergy  to  absolve  were  sects, 
outcasts  of  society,  proscribed  not  only  by  the  detesta- 
tion of  the  clergy,  but  by  the  popular  hatred.  The 
keys  of  heaven  and  hell  were  absolutely  in  the  hands 
of  the  priesthood  —  even  more,  in  this  life  they  were 
not  without  influence.  In  the  events  of  war,  in  the 
distribution  of  earthly  misery  or  blessing,  abundance 
or  famine,  health  or  pestilence,  they  were  the  inter- 
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cessors  with  the  saints,  as  the  saints  were  intercessors 
with  heaven.  They  were  invested  in  a  kind  of  omni- 
science. Confession,  since  the  decree  of  the  Lateran 
Council  under  Innocent  III*,  an  universal,  obligatory, 
indispensable  duty,  laid  open  the  whole  heart  of  every 
one,  from  the  Emperor  to  the  peasant,  before  the  priest- 
hood ;  the  entire  moral  being  of  man,  undistinguish- 
able  from  his  religious  being,  was  under  their  super- 
vision and  control,  asserted  on  one  side,  acknowledged 
on  the  other.  No  act  was  beyond  their  cognizance,  no 
act,  hardly  any  thought,  was  secret.  They  were  at 
once  a  government  and  a  police,  to  which  every  one 
was  bound  to  inform  against  himself,  to  be  the  agent  of 
the  most  rigid  self  delation,  to  endure  the  closest  scru- 
tiny, to  be  denied  the  least  evasion  or  equivocation, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  moral  torture  of  menaced,  of 
dreaded  damnation  if  he  concealed  or  disguised  the 
truth,  to  undergo  the  most  crushing,  humiliating  pen- 
ance. Absolution,  after  which  the  soul  thirsted  with 
insatiable  thirst,  might  be  delayed,  held  in  suspense, 
refused ;  if  granted  it  was  of  inestimable  price.  The 
sacraments,  absolutely  necessary  to  spiritual  life,  were 
at  their  disposal.  Baptism  to  the  infant  would  hardly 
be  refused ;  but  the  Eucharist,  Christ  himself  offered 
on  the  altar,  God  made  by  consecrated  hands,  God  ma- 
terialized down  to  the  rudest  apprehension,  could  be 
granted  or  withheld  according  to  the  arbitrary,  irre- 
1  sponsible  judgment  of  the  priest.  The  body,  after 
death,  might  repose  in  consecrated  ground  with  the 
saints,  or  be  cast  out,  to  be  within  the  domain,  the  un- 
contested prey  of  devils.  The  Excommunication  cut 
the  man  off,  whatever  his  rank  or  station,  from  the 
Church,  beyond  whose  pale  was  utter  impossibility  of 
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salvation.  No  one  could  presume  to  have  hope  for  a 
man  who  died  under  excommunication.  Such  were  the 
inculcated,  by  most  recognized,  at  least  apprehended, 
doctrines.  The  Interdict,  the  special  prerogative  of 
the  Pope,  as  the  antagonist,  the  controller  of  Sover 
eigns,  smote  a  kingdom  with  spiritual  desolation,  dur- 
ing which  the  niggardly  and  imperfect  rites,  the  baptism 
sparingly  administered,  the  rest  of  the  life  without  any 
religious  ceremony,  the  extreme  unction  or  the  last 
sacrament  coldly  vouchsafed  to  the  chosen  few,  the 
church-yard  closed  against  the  dead,  seemed  to  consign 
a  whole  nation,  a  whole  generation,  to  irrevocable  per- 
dition. 

Thus  throughout  the  world  no  man  could  stand 
alone  ;  the  priest  was  the  universal  lord  of  the  univer- 
sal human  conscience.  The  inward  assurance  of  faith, 
of  rectitude,  of  virtue,  of  love  of  man  or  love  of  God, 
without  the  ratification  of  the  confessor ;  the  witness 
of  the  spirit  within,  unless  confirmed,  avouched  by  the 
priest,  was  nothing.  Without  the  passport  to  everlast- 
ing life,  everlasting  life  must  recede  from  the  hopes, 
from  the  attainment  of  man.  And  by  a  strange  yet 
perhaps  unavoidable  anomaly,  the  sacredness  of  the 
priest  was  inalienable,  indelible,  altogether  irrespective 
of  his  life,  his  habits,  his  personal  holiness  or  unholi- 
ness.  There  might  be  secret  murmurs  at  the  avarice, 
pride,  licentiousness  of  the  priest :  public  opinion  might 
even  in  some  cases  boldly  hold  him  up  to  shame  and 
obloquy,  he  was  still  priest,  bishop,  pope ;  his  sacra- 
ments lost  not  their  efficacy,  his  verdict  of  condemna- 
tion or  absolution  was  equally  valid ;  all  the  acts  of 
John  XXIII.,  till  his  deposal,  were  the  acts  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  St  Peter.     And  if  this  triumph  over  the 
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latent  moral  indignation  of  mankind  was  the  manifes- 
tation of  its  strength,  so  its  oppugnancy  to  that  indig- 
nation was  its  fall ;  it  was  the  premonition,  the  procla- 
mation of  its  silent  abrogation  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
The  historian  lias  to  state  the  fact,  rather  than  curiously 
and  judicially  to  balance  the  good  and  evil  (for  good 
there  undoubtedly  was,  vast  good  in  such  ages  of  class 
tyrannizing  over  class,  of  unintermitting  war  on  a  wide 
or  a  narrow  scale,  of  violence,  lawlessness,  brutality} 
in  this  universal  sacerdotal  domination. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  fluctuating  proportion 
between  these  two  castes  of  the  Christian  MonkgaBd 
population  to  each  other*  The  number  of  Friarf# 
the  Secular  Clergy  was  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent, 
limited  by  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  community  and  the 
means  of  maintenance.  But  it  comprehended  within 
the  sacred  circle  of  immunity  and  privilege  a  vast  host 
of  unenrolled  and  subordinate  retainers,  those  who  had 
received  for  some  purpose  of  their  own,  some  who  in 
the  ruder  ages  had  been  compelled  to  take  the  simple 
tonsure,  some  admitted  to  what  were  called  the  lower 
orders,  and  who  in  all  large  churches,  as  sub-deacons, 
acolytes,  singers,  were  very  numerous,  down  to  those 
who  held  more  menial  offices,  sacristans,  beadles,  ser- 
vants of  all  classes.  But  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
to  limit  the  number  of  Monks,  still  less  that  of  the 
Friars  in  their  four  Orders,  especially  the  disciples  of 
St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis.  No  one  was  too  poor  or 
too  low  to  become  a  privileged  and  sacred  Mendicant. 
No  qualification  was  necessary  but  piety  or  its  sem- 
blance, and  that  might  too  easily  be  imitated.  While 
these  Orders  in  the  Universities  boasted  of  the  most 
erudite  and  subtile,  and  all-accomplished  of  die  School- 
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men,  they  could  not  disdain  or  altogether  reject  those 
who  in  the  spirit,  at  least  of  one  of  their  Founders, 
maintained  the  superiority  of  holy  ignorance.  Instead 
of  being  amazed  that  the  Friars  swarmed  in  such  hordes 
over  Christendom,  it  is  rather  wonderful  that  the  whole 
abject  and  wretched  peasantry,  rather  than  be  trampled 
to  the  earth,  or  maddened  to  Flagellantism,  Jacquerie, 
or  Communism,  did  not  all  turn  able-bodied  religious 
Beggars,  so  the  strong  English  sense  of  Wycliffe  desig- 
nates the  great  mass  of  the  lower  Franciscans  in  Eng- 
land. The  Orders  themselves,  as  was  natural  when 
they  became  wealthy  and  powerful,  must  have  repressed 
rather  than  encouraged  the  enrolment  of  such  persons ; 
instead  of  prompting  to  the  utmost,  they  must  have 
made  it  a  distinction,  a  difficulty,  a  privilege,  to  be 
allowed  to  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  their  compar- 
atively easy,  roving,  not  by  all  accounts  too  severe  life. 
To  the  serf  inured  to  the  scanty  fere  and  not  infre- 
quent famine,  the  rude  toil  and  miserable  lodging ;  and 
to  the  peasant  with  his  skin  hard  to  callousness  and  his 
weather-beaten  frame,  the  fast,  the  maceration,  even 
the  flagellation  of  the  Friar,  if  really  religious  (and  to 
the  religious  these  self-inflicted  miseries  were  not  with- 
out their  gratification),. must  liave  been  no  very  rigor- 
ous exchange ;  while  the  freedom  to  the  serf,  the  power 
of  wandering  from  the  soil  to  which  he  was  bound 
down,  the  being  his  own  property,  not  that  of  another, 
must  have  been  a  strong  temptation.  The  door  most 
have  been  closed  with  some  care ;  some  stern  examina- 
tion, probation,  or  inquiry,  must  have  preceded  the 
initiation  and  the  adoption  of  brethren  into  the  frater- 
nity, or  the  still  enlarging  houses  had  been  too  narrow ; 
they  would  have  multiplied  into  unmanageable  nam* 
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bers.  Yet,  if  more  cold  and  repulsive  in  the  admission 
of  those  humbler  votaries,  the  protests  of  the  Universi- 
ties, and  other  proofs,  show  that  the  more  promising 
and  higher  youth  were  sought  with  ardent  proselyt- 
km.1 

The  property,  especially  the  territorial  and  landed 
property  of  the  Hierarchy  and  the  Monastic  Orders,  it 
ifr  equally  impossible  to  estimate.  It  varied,  of  course, 
in  different  ages,  and  in  every  kingdom  in  Christen- 
dom. Nor  if  we  knew  at  any  one  time  the  proportion- 
ate extent  of  Church  lands  to  that  not  under  mortmain, 
would  it  be  any  measure,  of  any  sure  criterion,  of  their 
relative  value.  This  property,  instead  of  standing 
secure  in  its  theoretic  inalienability,  was  in  a  constant 
fluctuation:  the  Papal  territory  itself  was  frequently 
during  the  darker  centuries  usurped,  recovered,  granted 
away,  resumed.  Throughout  Christendom  the  legal 
inalienability  of  Church  lands  was  perpetually  assailed 
in  earlier  times  by  bold  depredators,  and  baffled  by  in- 
genious devices  of  granting  away  the  usufruct.  We 
have  heard  perpetual  complaints  against  these  kinds  of 
endowments  of  their  sons  or  descendants  by  the  mar- 
ried clergy ;  the  unmarried  yet  dissolute  or  extravagant 
beneficiaries,  were  no  doubt  as  regardless  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  ecclesiastical  property,  and  as  subtle  in  convey- 
ing away  its  value  to  their  kinsmen,  or  for  their  own 
immediate  advantage.  Besides  all  these  estates,  held 
in  absolute  property,  was  the  tithe  of  the  produce  of 

l  On  the  degenerate  state  of  the  Friars  the  serious  prose  and  the  satiri- 
cal poetry  are  fall  of  details.  Read  too  the  Supplication  of  Beggars  (a 
later  production,  temp.  Henry  VIII.),  and  the  inimitable  Colloquies  of 
Bi— mm  One  of  the  reasons  alleged  at  the  Council  of  Trent  against  *ub» 
■utttng  the  regulars  to  episcopal  discipline  was  their  "  numero  eccessivo." 
—  8«rpi,  Ui.  p.  158.  Ed.  Helmstadt 
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til  other  lands.1     The  whole  sacerdotal  system  cf  Latin 
Christianity,  first  from  analogy,  afterwards  as  direct 
precedent,  assumed  all  the  privileges,  powers,  rights, 
endowments  of  the  Levitical  priesthood ;  and  thus  ar- 
raying itself  in   the   irrefragable   authority  of  God'i 
older  Word,  of  which  it  did  not  acknowledge  the  abro- 
gation where  its  interests  were  so  nearly  concerned, 
claimed  the  tithe  as  of  inherent,  perpetual,  divine  law. 
From  an  early  period  Christians  had  been  urged  to  de- 
vote this  proportion  of  their  wealth  to  religious  uses; 
a  proportion  so  easy  and  natural  that  it  had  prevailed, 
and  had  obtained  a  prescriptive  authority,  as  the  rule 
of  sacred  oblation  to  the  temples  among  the  customs 
of  many  Heathen  nations.2     The  perpetual  claim  to 
tithes  was  urged  by  Councils  and  by  Popes  in  the  sixth 
century.     Charlemagne  throughout  his  empire,  King 
Ethelwolf,  and,  later,  Edward  the  Confessor  in  Eng- 
land, either  overawed  by  the  declared  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament,  or  thinking  it  but  a  fair  contribution 
to  the  maintenance  of  public  worship  and  for  other  re- 
ligious uses,  gave  the  force  of  civil  law  to  this  presumed 
sacred   obligation.     During  several   centuries  it  was 
urged  by  the  preachers,  not  merely  as  an  indispensable 
part  of  Christian  duty,  but  as  a  test  of  Christian  per- 
fection.8 


i  Hnllam  has  summed  up  (Middle  Ages,  c.  vH.)  with  hit  usual  judgment 
and  accuracy  what  is  most  important  on  this  subject,  in  Father  Paul,  Ma- 
ratori,  Giannone,  Fleury,  and  Schmidt. 

s  In  the  controversy  which  arose  on  the  publication  of  Selden's  book  on 
Tithes,  the  High-Church  writers,  Montague  and  Tildesley,  ware  diffuse  and 
triumphant  in  their  quotations  from  Heathen  writers,  as  though,  by  show- 
ing the  concurrence  of  universal  religion  with  the  Mosaic  institutes,  to 
make  out  tithes  to  be  a  part  of  Natural  Religion.  See  abstract  of  their 
arguments  in  Collier. 

*  Paolo  Sarpi,  quoted  bv  Mr.  Hallam. 
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Tithe  was  first  received  by  the  Bishop,  and  distrib- 
uted by  him  in  three  or  in  four  portions  ;  to  himself,  to 
the  clergy,  for  the  fabric  of  the  churches,  for  the  poor. 
But  all  kinds  of  irregularities  crept  into  the  simple  and 
stately  uniformity  of  this  universal  tax  and  its  admin- 
istration.    It  was  retained  by  the  Bishop ;  the  impov- 
erished clergy  murmured  at  their  meagre  and  dispro- 
portionate share.     As  the  parochial  divisions  became 
slowly  and  irregularly  distinct  and  settled,  it  was  in 
many  cases,  but  by  no  means  universally,  attached  to 
the  cure  of  souls.     The  share  of  the  fabric  became  un- 
certain and  fluctuating,  till  at  length  other  means  were 
found  for  the   erection   and   the  maintenance  of  the 
Church  buildings.     The  more  splendid   Prelates  and 
Chapters,  aided  by  the  piety  of  Kings,  Barons,  and 
rich  men,  disdained  this  fund,  so  insufficient  for  theii 
magnificent  designs  ;  the  building  of  churches  was  ex- 
acted from  the  devotion  or  the  superstition  of  the  laity 
in  general,  conjointly  with  the  munificence  of  the  eccle- 
siastics.    So,  too,  tne  right  of  the  poor  to  their  portion 
became  a  free-will  contribution,  measured  by  the  gen- 
erosity or  the  wealth  of  the  Clergy ;  here  a  splendid, 
ever-flowing  largess ;  there  a  parsimonious,  hardly-ex- 
acted dole. 

The  tithe  suffered  the  fate  of  other  Church  property 
it  was  at  times  seized,  alienated,  appropriated  by  vio- 
lence or  by  fraud.  It  was  retained  by  the  Bishops  or 
wealthy  clergy,  who  assigned  a  miserable  stipend  to  a 
poor  Vicar  ;  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  lay  impropriators, 
who  had  either  seised  it,  or,  on  pretence  of  farming  it, 
provided  in  the  cheapest  manner  for  the  performance 
of  the  service ;  the  Monasteries  got  possession  of  it  in 
large  portions,  and  served  the  euros  from  their  Abbey 
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or  Cloister.  In  England  it  was  largely  received  by 
foreign  Beneficiaries,  who  never  saw  the  land  from 
which  they  received  this  tribute. 

Still,  however  levied,  however  expended,  however  in- 
vaded by  what  were  by  some  held  to  be  sacrilegious 
hands,  much  the  larger  part  of  this  tenth  of  all  the 
produce  of  the  land  throughout  Christendom,  with  no 
deduction,  except  the  moderate  expense  of  collection, 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Hierarchy.  It  was  grad- 
ually extended  from  the  produce  of  land  to  all  other 
produce,  cattle,  poultry,  even  fish. 

The  High  Aristocracy  of  the  Church,  from  the 
Pope  to  the  member  of  the  capitular  body,  might  not 
disdain  to  participate  in  this,  which  ought  to  have  been 
the  exclusive  patrimony  of  the  parochial  and  laboring 
clergy:  but  their  estates,  which  were  Lordships,  Bar- 
onages, Princedoms,  in  the  Pope  a  kingdom,  were  what 
placed  them  on  a  level  with,  or  superior  to,  the  Knights, 
Barons,  Princes,  Kings  of  the  world. 

These  possessions  throughout  Latin  Christendom, 
both  of  the  Seculars  and  of  the  Monasteries,  if  only  cal- 
culated from  their  less  clerical  expenditure,  on  their  per- 
sonal pomp  and  luxury,  on  their  wars,  on  their  palaces, 
and  from  their  more  honorable  prodigality  on  their  cathe- 
drals, churches,  monastic  buildings,  must  have  been  enor- 
mous ;  and  for  some  period  were  absolutely  exempt  from 
contribution  to  the  burdens  of  the  State.1  We  have  seen 
the  first  throes  and  struggles  of  Papal  nepotism ;  we  have 
seen  bold  attempts  to  quarter  the  kinsmen  of  Popes  on 
the  territories  of  the  Papacy,  to  create  noble  patrimonies, 
or  even  principalities,  in  their  fevor ;  but  there  is  no 

*  Some  estates  of  the  Church  were  held  on  the  tenure  of  military  Mr- 
Vice,  most  in  Franoalmoigne.  —  Hallam. 
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Papal  family  of  the  time  preceding  Nicolas  V.  which 
boasts  its  hereditary  opulence  or  magnificent  palace, 
like  the  Riarios,  Farneses,  Barberinis,  Corsinis,  of  later 
times.    The  Orsinis  and  Colonnas  were  Princes  created 
Popes,  not  descendants  of  Popes.     The  vast  wealth  of 
the  Archbishopric  of  Milan  has  shone  before  us;  an 
Archbishop  was  the  founder  of  the  Ducal  House  of 
Visconti.     In  Italy,  however,  in  general,  the  Prelates 
either  never  possessed  or  were  despoiled  of  the  vast 
wealth  which  distinguished  the  Ultramontane  Prelates* 
Romagna  had  become  the  Papal  domain;   Ravenna 
had   been  compelled  to  yield  up  her  rival  territory* 
The  Crusades  had  not  thrown  the  lands  into  their 
hands  by  the  desertion  of  their  lords.     In  the  commer- 
cial wealth  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  Florence,  they  had 
no  share.   At  Constance,  as  it  has  appeared,  the  Ultra- 
montanes  feared  that  the  poverty  of  the  Italian  Bishops 
would  place  them  at  the  command  of  the  Pope.     In 
Germany  the  Prince-Archbishops,  the  Electors,  were 
not  scrupulous  in  extending  the  wide  pale  of  their  ec- 
clesiastical principalities.     The  grant  of  estates,  of  ter- 
ritories, was  too  common  a  bribe  or  a  reward  from  a 
doubtful  aspirant  to  the  Imperial  throne.     How  many 
fiefe  held  by  Mentz,  by  Treves,  and  by  Cologne,  dated 
from  the  eve  of,  or  from  the  coronation  of  an  Emperor, 
raised  to  the  throne  after  a  severe  contest!     Among 
the  other  Prince-Prelates  of  the  Empire,  distracted  as 
Germany  was  for  centuries  by  wars  between  the  Popes 
and  the  Emperors,  wars  between  the  Emperor  and  his 
refractory  subjects,  their  power  was  perpetually  in- 
creasing their  wealth,  their  wealth  aggrandizing  their 
power.     They  were  too  useful  allies  not  to  be  subsi- 
dized by  the  contending  parties ;  and  those  subsidies, 
you  vm.  10 
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being  mostly  in  grants  of  lands,  enhanced  the  value  of 
their  alliance. 

In  France,  the  prodigality  of  the  weaker  Kings  of 
each  race,  and  each  race  successively,  from  the  fiu- 
ne*ant  Merovingians,  seemed  to  dwindle  down  into  inevi- 
table weakness,  had  vied  with  each  other  in  heaping 
estates  upon  the  clergy,  and  in  founding  and  endowing 
monasteries.  If  the  later  Kings,  less  under  strong  re- 
ligious impulses,  and  under  heavier  financial  embarrass* 
ments,  were  less  prodigal ;  if  the  mass  of  secular  eccle- 
siastical property  is  of  earlier  date,1  few  reigns  passed 
without  the  foundation  of  some  religious  houses.'  The 
Mendicant  Orders  had  their  spacious  and  splendid 
convents  in  Paris,2  and  in  the  other  great  cities  of 
France.8 

In  England  the  Statute  of  Mortmain  had  been  the 
National  Protest  against  the  perpetual  encroachment  of 
the  Church  on  the  landed  property  of  the  realm.    At 

1  The  Abbe*  Maury,  in  the  debate  on  the  confiscation  of  church  properly, 
asserted  that  the  tenure  of  some  of  their  estates  was  older  than  Clovift. 
(Lamartine,  Les  Constituants,  iii.  p.  113.)  In  the  debates  on  the  confisca- 
tion of  Church  property  in  the  National  Assembly  in  1789, 1790,  H.  Tal- 
leyrand estimated  the  income  of  the  clergy  from  tithes  at  eighty  millions 
of  francs,  from  the  lands  at  seventy  millions;  total  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions.  This,  I  presume,  did  not  include  the  lands,  at  least  not  the 
houses  of  the  monasteries.  (Buchon  et  Rotut,  Hist.  Parlementaire  de  Is 
Re>.  Francaise,  iii.  p.  156.)  In  the  proposal  for  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
ligious houses,  M.  Treilhard  declared  that  four  hundred  millions  might  bt 
produced  by  the  sale  of  the  monastic  houses,  which  might  be  reeularised. 
Those  in  Paris  alone  might  be  sold  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  A 
calculation  was  produced,  made  in  1775,  that  at  150  livres  the  toise,  they 
would  yield  217,309,000  livres.  In  another  report  it  was  stated  that  tas 
clergy  held  one  fifth  of  the  net  revenue  from  land  in  France,  amounting  to 
two  hundred  millions,  exclusive  of  the  tithe.    (T.  v.  p*  328.) 

9  See  Dulaure,  Hist,  de  Paris,  a  book  with  much  valuable  infornatioa, 
but  hostile  to  the  clergy. 

•  At  the  Revolution  six  Orders  had  three  houses  in  Paris,  some  ouefi 
two.    They  iimst  have  amounted  to  between  forty  and  fifty. 
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length  the  subtlety  of  the  Lawyers  baffled  the  subtlety 
of  the  Churchmen ;  the  strong,  stern  Law  could  be 
neither  infringed  nor  eluded.  But  it  left  the  Church 
in  possession  of  all  which  had  been  heaped  at  her  feet 
by  the  prodigal  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  and  the  Normans 
hardly  less  prodigal.  If  it  had  not  passed  down  abso- 
lutely undiminished,  it  had  probably  on  the  whole  been 
constantly  enlarging  its  borders ;  if  usurped,  or  its  usu- 
fruct, if  not  the  fee,  fraudulently  made  away,1  it  had  in 
many  cases  widely  extended  itself  by  purchase,  as  well 
as  by  donation  and  bequest.8 

There  are  four  periods  at  which  public  documents 
seem  at  first  sight  to  throw  a  steady  and  distinct  light 
on  the  extent  and  value  of  church  property  in  Eng- 
land, its  actual  if  not  its  relative  value.  Yet  on  ex- 
amination the  result  of  the  inquiry  becomes  dim,  con- 
fused, and  contradictory.  It  offers  no  more  than  a 
very  rude  and  uncertain  approximation  to  positive  con- 
clusions. 

I.  Doomsday-Book  gives  the  lands  in  the  possession 
ef  ecclesiastics,  as  well  as  lay  holders,  those  of  bishops, 
chapters,  churches,  monasteries.  The  first  inspection 
of  Doomsday  may  seem  to  present  startling  facts.  In 
the  whole  County  of  Kent,  besides  the  King  (with 
whom  the  Churches  of  St.  Martin  in  Dover  and  the 

*  Churches  were  leased  to  laymen,  and  without  doubt  became  their 
actual  property;  as  such  were  bought  and  sold. 

*The  Church  bought  largely.  The  statute  "  Quia  Eraptores"  shows 
abundantly  that  the  possessions  of  the  Church  were  greatly  increased  by 
purchase  as  well  as  by  donation  and  bequest.  It  was  a  very  common 
practice  to  purchase  an  estate  in  reversion,  or  to  purchase  and  grant  the 
estate  to  the  former  Lord  for  his  life:  on  his  death  (si  obire  continent)  it 
Ml  to  the  Church.  Few  rich  men  entered  a  monastery  without  bringing 
seae  estate  or  prorision  with  them,  which  became  the  inalienable  property 
af  the  Community.    See  instances  m  Taylor's  Index  Monasticus. 
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Church  of  Canterbury  share  those  towns),  appear  u 
land-owners:  —  1.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
2.  His  Monks  (Christchurch) ;  3.  The  Bishop  of 
Rochester ;  4.  The  Bishop  of  Bayeux ; l  5.  The  Ab- 
bey of  Battle;  6.  St.  Augustine's;  7.  Abbey  of  St 
Peter's,  Ghent.  Only  four  knights,  and  Albert  the 
Chaplain.  In  Middlesex  are  the  King,  the  Archbishop, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  his  Canons  (of  St.  Paul's),  the 
Abbot  of  Westminster,  the  Abbot  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
in  Rouen,  the  Abbot  of  Barking,  with  eighteen  others, 
barons  and  knights.  In  Worcestershire  the  King,  the 
Church  of  Worcester,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  the 
Church  of  St.  Denys  near  Paris,  the  Church  of  Corrae- 
lies,  the  Abbeys  of  Westminster,  Pershore,  Evesham ; 
the  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  the  Church  of  St.  Guthlac,  the 
Clerks  of  Wrehampton,  with  fifteen  laymen.  In  Berk* 
shire,  among  sixty-three  holders,  are  the  King,  five 
Bishops,  among  them  Durham  and  Coutances,  tea 
Abbots  and  Abbesses.  In  Devonshire,  of  fifty-three, 
are  the  King,  two  Bishops,  Exeter  and  Coutances,  ten 
abbeys,  among  them  Rouen,  Mont  St.  Michael,  St.  Ste- 
phen and  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen.  During  the  reign  of 
our  Norman  sovereigns  these  transmarine  monasteries 
held  their  lands  in  England.  They  were  either  cells  or 
dependent  priories  which  sent  their  revenues  across  the 
sea.  As  England  and  France  became  hostile  powers 
they  were  gradually  seized,  till  at  length,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  V.,  they  were  confiscated  by  the  strong  hand 
of  the  law,  and  vested  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the 
Crown.2     Our  history  has  dwelt,  on  more  than  one 

*  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  held  lands  is  sixteen  oounttes.  —  Sir  H.  Elha, 
Introdootion. 
2  EUis,  Introduction  to  Doomsday*    Collier,  i.  p.  6S0. 
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occasion,  on  the  estates  and  benefices  held  by  foreign 
prelates,  chiefly  Italians. 

II.  The  valuation  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
by  order  of  Pope  Nicolas  IV.  The  whole  ecclesiastical 
property  was  assessed  at  rather  more  than  200,000Z.,  a 
valuation  much  higher  than  had  been  admitted  before  ; 
the  tenth  levied  was  above  20,00cm.1 

III.  The  remarkable  petition  of  the  Commons  to 
Henry  IV.,3  for  the  confiscation  of  the  whole  Church 
property  and  its  appropriation  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
nobility,  knighthood,  squirehood,  burghership,  and  alms- 
houses,  retaining  only  a  priesthood  of  15,000,  without 
distinction  of  Orders,  and  on  the  annual  stipend  of 
seven  marks  each.  This  wild  revolutionary  scheme 
estimated  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  at  322,000 
marks  a  year.*  They  were  thrown  together  in  large 
masses,  each  of  20,000,  as  —  1.  The  see  of  Canter- 
bury, with  the  abbeys  of  Christchurch,  St.  Augustine, 
Shrewsbury,  Coggleshal,  St.  Osyth.  2.  York  (not 
including  Fontaines,  Rivaux,  and  some  other  abbeys). 
8.  Six  of  the  larger  abbeys,  Dover,  Battle,  Lewes, 
Coventry,  Daventry,  and  Tournay  (Thomey  ?)  make 
up  another  20,000.4  The  total  estimate  of  the  Church 
property  may  seem  to  have  been  based  on  the  valuation 
of  Pope  Nicolas,  the  established  cataster  which  had 
been  acted  upon  for  above  a  century.     It  is  curious, 

1  See  vol.  vi.  p.  253,  and  note,  for  the  details,  a.  d.  1292. 

*  Wahingham,  p.  879.    Introd.  Pox,  ii.  p.  725,  A.  d.  1410. 

'That  is  (calculating  a  mark  at  two  thirds  of  a  pound,  13*.  4ef.),  nearly 
the  same  as  the  Papal  valuation. 

4  WaLnngham  seems  to  say  that  they  were  set  to  prove  this  vast  wealth 
of  the  clergy,  and  failed :  "  Sed  cum  niterentur  ostendere  de  quibns  locis 
turn  grandes  samnus  leyari  possent,  unde  premiss!  dotarentur  vel  ditaren* 
•ar,  defeeerant  acrutantea  acrutinio  et  dum  diligunt  yanitatem  qunsirere 
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however,  as  setting  down  the  annual  income  necessary 
to  maintain  the  state  of  an  Earl  at  8000  marks ;  of  t 
Knight  at  100,  with  four  plough-lands ;  an  Esquire  40, 
with  two  plough-lands.  How  the  poor  Priest  was  to 
live  on  his  seven  marks,  unless  by  the  bounty  and  hos- 
pitality of  his  parishioners  —  certainly  with  no  hospi- 
tality or  almsgiving  of  his  own  —  these  early  levellers 
seem  not  to  have  thought.1  About  this  period,  accord- 
ing to  another  statement,  there  were  in  England  46,822 
churches,  52,285  villae,  53,225  military  fiefs,  of  which 
the  ecclesiastics  and  religious  held  28,000.  Thus  they 
were  in  possession  of  above  one  half  of  the  knights9 
fees  in  the  realm.2 

IV.  The  valuation  of  the  whole  church  property, 
immediately  before  the  suppression  of  the  larger  mon- 
asteries,8 as  compared  with  that  of  Nicolas  IV.,  might 
be  expected  to  furnish  at  once  a  positive  arid  a  relative 

1  This  concurrence,  which  is  at  least  approximate,  may  appear  to  be  of 
higher  authority  than  the  calculation  drawn  from  a  passage  of  Knightoa, 
which  would  more  than  double  the  amount  of  church  property.  Id  the 
year  1337  two  Cardinal  Legates  came  to  England.  They  received  for  their 
expenses  50  marks  a  day,  which  was  raised  by  four  pennies  from  every  bea- 
efice,  exempt  or  not  exempt.  The  revenue  of  the  Church  would  thus 
amount  to  2000  marks  a  day;  multiplied  by  865,  730,009  marks;  nearly 
500,000/.  Macpherson't  Annals  of  Commerce,  i.  old;  HaJlam.  Bat  tee 
Valor  of  Pope  Nicolas  was  framed  by  those  who  wished  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  elude  or  lighten  their  taxation. 

a  This  rests  on  a  passage  in  the  Appendix  to  Heerne't  Avebury.  Mr* 
Sharon  Turner,  v  166,  quotes  it  Mr.  Hallam  appears  to  accept  its  results, 
Middle  Ages,  ii.  p  506.  Other  authorities,  quoted  in  Taylor,  p.  xxia., 
make  60,215  knights'  fees;  those  held  by  the  clergy  33,115.  Spelmta 
brings  down  the  proportion  to  a  third;  so  too  Sir  W.  Temple. 

*  Ann.  Hen.  VIII.  26  a.  d.  1534,  published  by  the  Record  Commiaaei, 
U  be  compared  with  Speed's  Catalogue  of  Religious  Houses,  Benefices,  Ac 
On  the  revenues  of  the  monasteries,  see  Dugdaie  and  8tevens,  Mr.  Ns* 
smyth's  excellent  edition  of  Tanner's  Kotitia.  No  book  is  more  hutments 
than  the  Index  Monaetious  of  the  Diocese  of  Norwich,  by  Mr.  Bfcbd.  Tay 
s>r,  London,  1821. 
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estimate  of  the  Church  possessions.  In  the  Act  for  the 
suppression  of  the  smaller  monasteries,1  those  with  an 
income  under  200Z.  a  year,  it  was  supposed  that  about 
380  communities  would  be  dissolved  (about  100  then 
escaped  or  eluded  dissolution),  and  that  the  Crown 
would  derive  32,000?.  of  yearly  revenue  from  the  con- 
fiscation, with  100,000?.  in  plate,  jewels,  money,  and 
other  valuables.  After  the  suppression  of  the  larger 
monasteries,2  the  amount  of  the  whole  revenue  es- 
cheated to  the  Crown  was  calculated  at  161, 000 J.8 
A  little  before  this  period  the  revenue  of  England 
from  lands  and  possessions  had  been  calculated  at 
4,000,000?. :  *  the  monastic  property,  therefore,  was  not 
more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  national  property. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  whole  Church  property  that 
remained,  that  of  the  Bishops,  Chapters,  Colleges,  and 
Parochial  Clergy.6  The  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  of  Henry 
VIII.  offers  no  sum  total ;  but,  according  to  Speed,  the 
whole  value  was  320,150?.  10*.  If  of  this,  186,512?. 
8#.  11  \d.  was  the  gross  value  of  that  of  the  monasteries 
(the  sum  escheated  to  the  King,  161,000?.),  the  secular 
property  was  about  half  the  whole.     Together  the  two 

i  Burnet,  199,  222.  Rymer,  xiv.  574.  Stevens,  Appendix  to  Dugdale. 
Lingard,  c  iv.  Burnet  gives  131,6072.  6j.  id.  for  the  larger  monasteries, 
bat  adds,  "  it  was  at  least  ten  times  the  sum  in  true  value." 

*  Lord  Herbert;  Speed;  Hume,  c  31. 

*  It  is  singular  that  these  two  sums  amount  to  near  200.000/.  The  whole 
property  of  the  Church,  according  to  the  valuation  of  Nicolas  IV.,  stood 
st  about  204,000/1,  so  that  the  value  of  Monastic  property  was  then  near 
that  of  the  whole  Church  property  under  Edward  I. 

4  This  is  stated  by  Hume,  and  on  such  a  subject  Hume  was  likely  to  be 
accurate,  but  he  does  not  give  his  authority. 

*  One  Insulated  point  of  comparison  has  offered  itself.  According  to 
the  Valor  of  Nicolas,  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  was  assessed  at  355X 
19s.  2d,  under  Henry  VIII.  at  2^49/.  8s.  5<t,  an  increase  of  about  seven 
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Bums  would  amount  to  a  tenth  of  the  revenue  of  the 
kingdom  as  estimated  by  Hume.1 

But  this  estimate  is  very  fallacious,1  both  as  to  the 
extent  and  the  actual  value8  of  the  Church  property. 
As  to  the  extent,  in  London  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
ties of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Essex,  the  Church  lands,  or 
at  least  the  lands  in  which  the  Church  had  some  ten- 
ure, must  have  been  enormous.  Hardly  a  parish  in 
Middlesex  did  not  belong,  certainly  so  far  as  manorial 
rights,  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  St  Paul's,  the  Abbot  and  monks  of  Westminster, 
and  other  religious  houses — the  Carthusians,  St  John's 
Clerkenwell  (the  Hospitallers),  Sion,  and  many  smaller 
foundations.  The  Chapter  of  St  Paul's  swept  in  a 
broad  belt  round  the  north  of  London  till  they  met  the 
Church  of  Westminster  at  Hampstead  and  Padding- 


1  When,  by  Bishop  Burnet's  advice  (Burnet's  Own  Times,  edit.  Oxford, 
v.  p.  118),  the  Firet-FruiU  and  Tenths  were  made  over  to  the  Board,  called 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  the  tenths  were  reckoned  at  11,000/.,  which  has 
now  remained  unaltered,  according  to  the  valuation  of  Henry  VIII.  This 
would  make  the  property  111,000/.  Speed  gives  111,207/.  14s.  Si,  bat  a 
certain  portion  had  been  appropriated  to  the  Bishops  and  Chapters,  whkb 
makes  up  the  total. 

2  Some  of  the  richer  monasteries  had  sunk  to  a  small  oligarchy.  Chert- 
sey  with  14  monks,  had  740/.  a  year;  Furness,  with  30,  966/.  It  is  curious 
to  compare  Hume  and  Lingard.~  Both  select  Funnes  as  their  example 
(Hume  puts  Furness  in  Lincolnshire).  Hume  gives  the  small  number  of 
monks  as  compared  with  the  great  income;  on  the  signal  iniquity  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  suppression  was  enforced  he  is  silent  Lingard  is  coldly 
eloquent,  as  is  his  wont,  on  the  iniquity  —  of  the  small  number  of  monks 
not  a  word. 

1  On  the  important  question  of  the  relative  value  of  money  at  that  time 
and  the  present,  taking  in  the  joint  consideration  of  weight  of  silver  and 
price  of  provisions,  Mr.  Taylor,  in  1821,  would  multiply  by  15  times.  Land 
in  Norfolk  let  from  1*.  6*2.  to  2*.  6d.  an  acre;  wages  for  a  haymaker  were, 
during  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  Id.  to  14rf.  a  day.  The  whole  ec- 
clesiastical revenues  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich  would  be  worth  5l0,000t 
a  year. 
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ton.1     The  Abbot  of  Westminster  was  almost  a  prince 
of  Westminster,* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  estates  and  manor*  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  monasteries,  though,  as  probably 
having  been  the  longest  under  cultivation,  the  best  cul- 
tivated, in  productive  value  were  far  below  their  imag- 
ined wealth.  The  Church  wa$  by  usage,  perhaps  frost 
interest,  an  indulgent  landlord.  Of  the  estates,  a  large 
part  had  become  copyhold,  and  paid  only  a  moderate 
quit-rent,  and  a  small  £xe4  fine  04  reneyajL  Of  those 
on  which  the  Church  reserved  the  full  fee,  the  fines  on 
jenewafo,  whether  pn  lives  or  for  terms  of  years,  were 
no  doubt  extremely  moderate.  They  had  become  he- 
reditary in  faniilies,  and  acquired  the  certainty  of  actual 
possession.  The  rents  were  paid  in  money,  usually  of 
small  amount,  in  services  to  the  landlord  (the  Preben- 
dary or  the  Church),  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  kind.  Probably  the 
latter  contribution  was  not  taken  into  the  account  of 
their  value.  But  not  only  had  each  monastery  its  com- 
mon refectory,  each  Chapter  had  its  common  establish- 
ment, its  common  table,  its  horses,  and  other  conven- 
iences, largely  supplied  by  the  growers ;  hay  and  straw, 
beasts,  poultry  furnished  at  specified  times  by  the  ten- 
ants. Each  had  its  mill,  its  brewhouse,  its  bakery; 
and  no  doubt  the  annual  expenses  of  the  House,  or 
Domus,  were  to  a  large  extent  supplied  from  these  un- 

1  Archdeacon  Hale  has  printed,  not  yet  published  (for  the  Camden  So- 
doty),  what  be  calls  the  Domesday  of  St.  Paul;  the  Visitation  of  the  man- 
ors of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  (not  the  separate  estates  of  the  prebenda- 
ries). It  throws  great  light  on  this  point,  as  well  as  on  the  tenure  and  con- 
dition of  the  Church  property. 

s  J4  the  Dissolution,  Westminster  was  the  most  wealthy  monastery — if 
was  estimated  at  3977/.,  St  John's,  Clerkenwell,  the  richest  of  the  military 
•fieri,  23857. ;  Sion,  th«    chest  nunnery,  1944*.  —  Speed. 
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reckoned  sources.1  Yet  on  the  whole  the  tenants,  no 
doubt,  of  the  Church  shared  a  full  portion  of  the  wealth 
of  the  Church,  so  secure  and  easy  was  their  tenure ; 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  ecclesiastics  to  take  ben- 
eficiary leases  of  the  lands  of  their  own  Church,  which 
they  bequeathed  as  property  to  their  kindred  or  heirs, 
not  infrequently  to  their  children.  Besides  this,  over 
all  their  property  the  Church  had  a  host  of  officers  and 
retainers,  stewards  of  their  courts,  receivers,  proctors, 
lawyers,  and  other  dependents,  numberless  in  name  and 
function. 

But  of  the  wealth  of  the  Clergy,  the  landed  prop- 
erty, even  with  the  tithe,  was  by  no  means  the  whole; 
and,  invaded  as  it  was  by  aggression,  by  dilapidation, 
by  alienation  through  fraud  or  violence,  limited  in  ite 
productiveness  by  usage,  by  burdens,  by  generosity, 
by  maladministration,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it 
was  the  largest  part.  The  vast  treasures  accumulated 
by  the  Avignonese  Pontiffs  when  the  Papal  territories 
were  occupied  by  enemies  or  adventurers,  and  could 
have  yielded  but  scanty  revenues,  testify  to  the  volun- 
tary or  compulsory  tribute  paid  by  Western  Christen- 
dom to  her  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal.     If  the  Bishops 

i  All  this  throws  light  on  a  very  carious  state  of  things  at  St  PanFs; 
no  doubt  not  peculiar  to  St  Paul's.  The  Chapter  consisted  of  90  Preben- 
daries, each  with  his  separate  estate,  and  originally  his  right  to  share  in  the 
common  fund,  on  condition  of  performing  certain  services  in  the  Chores. 
The  Prebendaries  withdrew  each  to  the  care  and  enjoyment  of  his  Prebend, 
or,  if  a  Pluralist,  of  many  Prebends,  leaving  the  duties  to  be  performed 
by  certain  Residentiaries;  *o  when  the  daily  mass,  the  perpetual  office  was 
imposed  as  a  burden,  it  was  difficult  to  keep  up  the  number  of  Resides- 
tiaries.  Tn  process  of  time  the  Common  Fund  grew  larger,  the  emolument! 
and  advantages  from  oblations,  obits,  and  other  sources  increased  in  value; 
there  was  then  a  strife  and  a  press  to  become  a  Residentiary.  It  w* 
necessary  (the  exhausted  fund  was  the  plea)  to  obtain  Papal  or  Archieffc> 
•opal  decrees  to  limit  the  number  of  Residentiaries. 
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mainly  depended  on  their  endowments,  to  the  Clergy, 
to  the  monastic  churches,  oblations  (in  many  cases  now 
from  free  gifts  hardened  into  rightful  demands)  were 
pouring  in,  and  had  long  been  pouring  in,  with  incal- 
culable profusion.  Not  only  might  not  the  altars, 
hardly  any  part  of  the  church  might  be  approached 
without  a  votive  gift.  The  whole  life,  the  death  of 
every  Christian  was  bound  up  with  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Church  ;  for  almost  every  office,  was  received  from 
the  rich  and  generous  the  ampler  donation,  from  the 
poorer  or  more  parsimonious  was  exacted  the  hard- 
wrung  fee.  Above  all,  there  were  the  masses,  which 
might  lighten  the  sufferings  of  the  soul  in  purgatory ; 
there  was  the  prodigal  gift  of  the  dying  man  out  of 
selfish  love  for  himself; *  the  more  generous  and  no  less 
prodigal  gift  of  the  bereaved,  out  of  holy  charity  for 
others.  The  dying  man,  from  the  King  to  the  peasant, 
when  he  had  no  further  use  for  his  worldly  riches  would 
devote  them  to  this  end;2  the  living,  out  of  profound 
respect  or  deep  affection  for  the  beloved  husband,  par- 
ent, brother,  kinsman,  friend,  would  be,  and  actually 
was,  not  less  bountiful  and  munificent.8     Add  to  all 

1 1  mm  able  to  illustrate  this  from  the  records  of  St  Paul's,  which  have 
been  investigated  with  singular  industry  and  accuracy  by  my  friend  Arch- 
deacon Hale,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  valuable  information. 

*  There  is  another  curious  illustration  of  the  wealth  of  the  Clergy*  The 
inventory  of  the  effects  of  Richard  Gravesend,  Bishop  of  London,  from 
1290  to  1903.  It  measures  28  feet  in  length:  it  gives  in  detail  all  his  pos- 
sessions, his  chapel  (plate  of  the  chapel),  jewels,  robes,  books,  horses,  the 
grain  and  stock  on  each  of  bis  manors,  with  the  value  of  each.  The  total 
amounts  to  287U  7s.  10 1 A    Corn  was  then  4s.  per  quarter. 

»  We  have  in  St.  Paul's  an  account  of  the  obits  or  anniversaries  of  the 
deaths  of  certain  persons,  for  the  celebration  of  which  bequests  bad  been 
made  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  number  was  111.  The  payments 
made  amounted  in  the  whole  to  9678s.  b\d.y  of  which  the  Dean  and  Ca- 
sern Residentiary  (present)  received  1461s.,  about  73t;  multiply  by  15,  to 
wing  to  present  value,  10751 
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this  the  oblations  at  the  crosses  of  the  Redeemer,  or  the 
shrines  of  popular  and  famous  saints,  for  their  interces- 
sory prayers  to  avert  the  imminent  calamity,  to  assuage 
the  sorrow,  or  to  grant  success  to  the  schemes,  it  might 
be,  of  ambition,  avarice,  or  any  other  passion,  to  obtain 
pardon  for  sin,  to  bring  down  blessing:  crosses  and 
shrines,  many  of  them  supposed  to  be  endowed  with 
miraculous  powers,  constantly  working  miracles.1  To 
moat  of  these  were  made  perpetual  processions,  led  by 
the  Clergy  in  their  rich  attire.  From  the  basins  of 
gold  or  the  bright  florins  of  the  King  to  the  mite  of 
the  beggar,  all  fell  into  the  deep,  insatiable  box,  which 
unlocked  its  treasures  to  the  Clergy.8 

Besides  all  these  estates,  tithes,  oblations,  bequests  to 
the  Clergy  and  the  monasteries,  reckon  the  subsidies  in 

1  £.  g.,  Richard  Preston,  citizen  and  grocer,  gave  to  the  ehrine  of  St 
ErkenwaJd  hit  best  sapphji*  atone,  for  curing  of  inftrmJtiea  of  the  eyes,  Ap- 
pointing thai  proclamation  should  be  made  of  iU  virtues.— Dugdaie,  p. 
SI. 

*  We  bane  an  account  of  the  money  fonad  in  the  bar  under  the  greet 
Cross  on  the  entrance  of  the  Cathedral  (Becepta  de  pixide  Cruris  Boretlis). 
In  one  month  (May,  a.  d.  1344)  it  yielded  no  less  than  601.  (prater  argen- 
tum  fractwm).  This  was  more  than  an  average  profit,  bat  taken  as  an  ara- 
Sge  it  gives  6001  per  annum.  Multiply  this  by  16  to  bring  it  to  the  preuat 
value  of  money,  9000/.  This,  by  an  order  of  the  Pope's  Commissary,  a.  d. 
1410  (Dugdaie,  p.  90),  wee  divided  among  the  Dean  and  Canens  Residen- 
tiary. But  thie  was  by  no  means  the  only  box  of  offerings  — perhaps  set 
the  richest.  There  was  one  at  the  magnificent  shrine  of  8t.  ErfceaweM; 
another  at  that  of  the  Virgin,  before  which  the  efleringe  of  wax  tapen 
alone  were  so  valuable,  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  would  no  longer  leave 
them  to  the  vergen  and  servants  of  the  Church.  They  were  extingaishei 
earned  to  a  roem  behind  the  chapter-house,  and  melted,  for  the  use  of  the 
•aid  Dean  and  Canons.  Archbishop  Arundel  assigned  to  the  same  Desa 
and  Canons,  and  to  their  successors  forever,  the  whole  proits  of  the  obb- 
tfon  box.  Dugdaie  recounts  gifts  by  King  John  of  France,  especially  to 
the  shrine  of  St,  Erfcenwald.  The  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at  Ceaterbary 
received  in  one  year  832/.  lis.  dd. ;  in  another,  9S4JI  St.  Sd  —  Burnet,  Hist 
Befbrmat.,  vofl.  i.  See  Taylor,  Index  for  our  Lady  of  Wafeingham.  Oer 
Chamitry  accounts  are  foil  and  well  preserved,  and  would  fornisn  a  nrf 
curious  illustration  of  the  office  and  income  of  the  Meet  Priest- 
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kind  to  the  Mendicants  in  their  four  Orders—  Domini- 
cans, Franciscans,  Augustinians,  Carmelites,  In  every 
country  of  Latin  Christendom,  of  these  swarms  of 
Friars,  the  lowest  obtained  sustenance:  the  higher 
means  to  build  and  to  maintain  splendid  churches, 
cloisters,  houses.  All  of  these,  according  to  their 
proper  theory,  ought  to  have  lived  on  the  daily  dole 
from  the  charitable,  bestowed  at  the  gate  of  the  palace 
or  castle,  of  the  cottage  or  hovel*  But  that  which  was 
once  an  act  of  charity  had  become  an  obligation. 
Who  would  dare  to  repel  a  holy  Mendicant  ?  The 
wealth  of  the  Mendicants  was  now  an  object  of  Utter 
jealousy  to  the  Clergy  and  to  the  older  monastic  Or- 
ders. They  were  a  vast  standing  army,  far  more  vast 
than  any  maintained  by  any  kingdom  in  Christendom, 
at  once  levying  subsidies  to  an  enormous  amount,  and 
living  at  free  quarters  throughout  the  land.  How  on- 
erous, how  odious  they  had  become  in  England,  may  be 
seen  in  the  prose  of  Wycliflfe  and  in  the  poetry  of 
Piers  Ploughman.1 

The  Clergy,  including  the  Monks  and  Friars,  were 
one  throughout  Latin  Christendom  ?  and  through  them, 
to  a  great  extent*  the  Latin  Church  was  one,  0nity  ^ 
Whatever  antagonism,  feud,  hatred,  estrange-  **<****• 
merit,  might  rise  between  rital  Prelates,  rival  Priests, 
rival  Orders— whatever  irreconcilable  jealousy  there 
might  be  between  the  Seculars  and  Regulars  —  yet  the 
Caste  seldom,  and  but  on  rare  occasions,  betrayed  the 
interest  of  the  Caste*     The  high-minded  Churchman, 


1  Later,  Speed,  from  the  Supplication  of  Beggars,  assert*,  as  demon- 
strated, that,  reckoafng  that  every  householder  paid  the  five  Orders  five- 
fmet  a  year  o*4y,  toe  earn  tf  43,000*.  6i.  $d.  was  paid  them  by  the  year, 
oesides  the  revenues  of  their  own  lands. 
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who  regarded  his  country  more  than  the  Church,  wit 
not  common ;  the  renegade,  who  pursued  his  private 
interests  by  sacrificing  those  of  his  Order,  might  be 
more  so ;  but  he  stood  alone  a  hated  and  despised  apos- 
tate. There  might  be  many  traitors  from  passion,  ig- 
norance, obstinacy,  blindness  to  its  interests  —  few 
premeditated  and  deliberate  deserters  of  its  cause.  The 
Clergy  in  general  (there  were  noble  exceptions)  were 
first  the  subjects  of  the  Pope,  then  the  subjects  of  the 
temporal  Sovereign.  The  Papal  Legate,  the  Proconsul 
of  the  Pope,  the  co-Ruler  with  the  King,  was  not  de- 
pendent on  the  reception  of  a  cold  perhaps  or  hostile 
Court ;  he  could  almost  command,  rarely  did  not  re- 
ceive, the  unlimited  homage  of  the  Clergy :  to  him 
was  due  their  first  obedience*  The  Pope  claimed  and 
long  maintained  the  sole  right  of  taxation  of  ecclesias- 
tical property;  only  under  his  authority  could  that 
property  be  assessed  by  the  State.  This  general  taxa- 
tion by  the  Pope  began  during  the  Crusades,  for  that 
holy  purpose ;  it  was  continued  for  all  other  Crusades 
which  he  might  command,  and  was  extended  to  his 
general  uses ;  he  condescended  from  time  to  time  to 
throw  some  part,  in  his  bounty,  to  the  temporal  Sover- 
eign ; 1  but,  in  theory,  the  right  was  in  him  and  in  him 
alone.  It  was  asserted  over  the  whole  of  Christendom, 
and  made  him,  as  the  guardian,  so  in  some  respects  the 
Suzerain  of  Church  property  throughout  the  world. 
The  allegiance  of  the  hierarchy  to  the  Church  was  at 
once  compulsory  and  voluntary;  the  Pope's  awful 
powers  held  in  check  the  constant  inevitable  tendency 

*  It  is  carious  to  see  the  words  "  cariUthrnm  subeidium  "  creep  into  the 
more  weak  demands  of  the  Popes  during  the  schism.  —  MS.,  B.  M.  psaMi 
at  that  period. 
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to  rebellion  and  contumacy,  which  was  usually  that  of 
individual  Prelates  or  small  factions.  Among  them- 
selves the  Clergy  could  not  but  at  times  split  into  par- 
ties on  temporal  or  religious  subjects;  but  if  the  Papal 
or  hierarchical  authority  lost  ground  by  their  turbu- 
lence or  their  divisions,  they  were  soon  driven  back  to 
an  unanimity  of  dependence  on  the  Papal  power  by 
the  encroachments  of  the  State,  or  to  settle  their  own 
disputes.  They  fled  from  ruder  tyrants  to  the  throne 
of  St.  Peter;  the  Pope  was  at  least  a.  more  impartial 
judge  than  their  rival  or  antagonist  —  mostly  than  the 
civil  ruler.  *  On  the  whole  the  Order  of  the  Clergy 
was  one  from  the  utmost  East  to  the  farther  West, 
from  the  North  to  the  South. 

The  universal  fraternity  of  the  Monastic  Orders 
and  of  the  Friars  was  even  more  intimate.  Every- 
where, from  the  Scottish  islands  to  the  Spanish  frontier 
of  Christendom,  the  Benedictine,  the  Clugniac,  the 
Cistercian,  might  find  a  home ;  the  abbey  of  his  breth- 
ren opened  to  him  its  hospitable  doors.  This  was  of 
less  importance  to  the  elder  and  more  sedentary  Orders 
(they,  too,  travelled,  a  few  in  search  of  learning  — 
most  who  did  leave  their  homes,  as  pilgrims  to  Rome, 
to  other  famous  shrines,  or  to  the  East) :  but  to  the 
wandering  Friars,  who  spread  all  over  Europe*  of  what 
incalculable  advantage  to  find  everywhere  brethren 
connected  with  them  by  a  closer,  as  they  thought  a  ho- 
lier tie,  than  that  of  kindred  or  consanguinity ;  a  ready 
auditory  prepared  by  the  tertiaries  of  the  Order ;  allies 
in  their  invasion  on  the  parishes  of  the  secular  priests ; 
a  crowd  of  admirers  of  their  learning,  which  added 
(ame  and  so  strength  to  their  Order,  and  of  their  zeal 
or  eloquence,  which  brought  in  new  proselytes ;  abet- 
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tort  and  mdintainers  of  their  influence,  which  was  Still 
bringing  ftirther  Wealth  for  the  Order  from  the  timid 
living  or  the  remorsefhl  dying  irian.  This  all^eompre- 
hending  fraternization  had  the  poWer,  and  some  of  tbd 
mystery,  without  the  suspicion  and  hatred  which  at* 
taches  to  secret  societies.  It  was  a  perpetual  catnpaign* 
set  in  motion  and  Still  moving  on  with  simultaneous  im- 
pulse frorti  t>ne  oi*  from  several  centres*  but  with  a  single 
aim  and  object,  the  aggrandirietagnt  of  the  Society,  with 
all  its  results  for  evil  or  for  gcibd. 

The  Clergy  had  their  common  language  throughout 
6©tamdn  Wfesteni  Christendom.  In  their  intercourse 
tt«ST  With  each  other  they  needed  no  interpreter. 
This  was  far  more  than  their  bond ;  it  wis  among  the 
most  lasting  guarantees  bf  their  power;  It  was  not 
from  their  intellectual  superiority  done,  but  frorti  theif 
altnost  exclusive  jpo&ession  of  the  universal  fiuroperttt 
language,  that  they  held  atid  retained  the  adttiihietratiott 
of  public  affairs.  No  royal  Etnlbassy  was  Without  its 
Prelate,  even  if  the  Atiibassaddrt  were  fcot  atl  Prelates* 
for  they  only  could  Converse  ftefcly  together  Without 
mutual  misutiderstaflding  df  fhdir  barbarous  jfcrgdflt  bT 
the  precarious  aid  of  all  interpreter.  The  Latirt  altiflt 
toas  as  yet  sufficiently  precise  and  definite  ito  its  terms 
to  fortri  binding  treaties ;  it  was  the  one  language  car- 
rent  throughout  EUrbpe ;  it  was*  0f  necessity  that  of  ill 
negotiations  betweeti  distant  kingdoms^ 

Hence,  too,  in  some  r&pecta*  the  ChurfclirtwUi  waa  of 
all  Countries.  His  knowledge,  at  leak  the  knowledge 
of  the  Churchman  who  moved  beyond  the  bounds*  <rf 
his  narrow  parish,  of  the  universal  Lathi — -the  ability 
(in  theory  possessed  by  all)  to  officiate  in  the  uncbanga- 
able  service  of  the  Church  — ■  was  the  only  ittdispena*- 
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bfe  qualification  fct  any  dignity  or  benefice  throughout 
Christendom.  Latin  Christianity  had  invaded  the  East* 
and  planted  Latin  Bishops  to  celebrate  Latin  service* 
almost  throughout  the  Byzantine  Empire.  German 
Popes,  French  Popes*  one  English  Pof>e*  a  Portuguese, 
a  Greek  or  Calabrese  Atttipope,  have  occupied  or  have) 
aspired  to  the  throne  of  St*  Peter  t  none  of  them  were 
fbreigiieW  iit  tortgtie.  All  Christendom*  especially  Eng* 
tend,  saw  their  richest  benefices  held  by  strangers,1  igno- 
fcarit  of  the  UAtire  language,  and  these  did  not  always* 
hold  their  remote*  cttres  as  honors  and  appendages  to 
their  Italian  dighities*  but  visited  them  at  least  occa* 
sionally,  and  had  ftb  difficulty  in  going  through  the 
routine  of  religious  service.2  There  might  be  bitter 
complaints  of  the  imperfect  fulfilment  of  duty :  con- 
scientious men  might  refuse  preferment  among  a  people 
of  strange  language ;  but  there  was  no  legal  or  canoni- 
cal disqualification^  all  that  could  be  absolutely  de- 
manded was  the  ability  to  recite  or  chant  the  Latin 
breviary;  Ho  clergyman  was  a  stranger  or  foreigner 
among  the  Clergy  in  any  European  kingdom* 

That  ubiquity  of  the  Clergy,  as  belonging  to  ohe 
Order,  under  one  Head,  under  olio  law  and  discipline, 
speaking  a  common  language*,  to  a  certain  extent  with 
common  habits  of  life,  Was  of  inestimable  importance,  as 
holding  together  the  great  commonwealth  of  European 
nations,  in  antagonism  to  the  Eastern  races*  aggregated 
into  one  horde  by  the  dointnon  bond  of  the  Koran.  Had 
the  Christian  kingdoms  grown  up  separate,  isolated,  ad- 

1 1  have  noticed  (vol.  v.  p.  316)  the  fcltfralist  Who  held  the  archdeaconry 
«  fhettfelohica  With  benefice*  in  Norfolk. 

i  Michael  Scott  it  a  rare  instance  of  scrupulousness  in  refusing  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Cashel,  on  account  of  his  ignorance  of  Irish.    The  objection 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  his  patron  the  Popo. 
you  vm.  11 
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▼erse9  even  if  each  with  its  independent  national  hie- 
rarchy, still  with  hardly  any  communication  but  by  the 
war  of  neighboring  States  with  neighboring  States,  and 
with  commerce  restricted,  precarious,  unenterprising, 
there  must  have  been  either  one  vast  Asiatic  despotism, 
founded  by  some  mighty  conqueror  —  a  Charlemagne, 
without  his  sagacious  religious  as  well  as  civil  organiza- 
tion—  or  a  disruption  into  hard  repulsive  masses,  a 
shifting  and  conflicting  aggregate  of  savage  tribes. 
There  could  have  been  no  confederacy  to  oppose  the 
mighty  invading  league  of  Mohammedanism.  Chris- 
tendom could  only  have  a  religious  Capital,  and  that 
Capital  in  all  the  early  period  was  Rome;  to  Rome 
there  was  a  constant  ebb  and  flow  from  the  remotest 
borders  of  Europe,  and  this  chiefly  of  the  Clergy; 
through  them,  knowledge,  arts,  whatsoever  remained 
of  the  older  civilization,  circulated  to  the  extremities. 
The  Legate,  the  Nuncio,  if  he  came  to  bow  kings  and 
nations  to  an  imperious  yoke  and  to  levy  tribute,  brought 
with  him  the  peaceful  pomp,  the  courtly  manners,  the 
knowledge,  the  refinement  of  the  South :  his  inaliena- 
ble character  was  that  of  an  emissary  of  peace ;  he  had 
no  armed  retainers  ;  he  found  his  retainers,  except  the 
few  who  accompanied  him,  in  the  land  which  he  visited 
—  the  Clergy.  He  might,  as  he  too  often  did,  belie  his 
character  of  the  Angel  of  Peace ;  *  he  might  inflame 
civil  wars,  he  might  even  set  up  rebellious  sons  against 
fathers,  but  his  ostensible  office  was  always  moderation : 
his  progress  through  interjacent  realms,  where  he  passed 
safe,  respected,  honored  by  the  deferential  veneration 
of  all  the  hierarchy,  was  an  homage  to  the  representa- 

i  This  is  the  title  perpetually  introduced  into  the  instructions  and  powen 
giren  to  the  Cardinal  or  other  Legates. 
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tive  of  one  whose  office  at  least  was  to  promote  peace ; 
it  was  an  universal  recognition  of  the  blessings,  the 
sanctity  of  peace.  However  the  acts  of  Popes,  of 
worldly  or  martial  Prelates,  or  of  a  rude  or  fierce 
Clergy,  might  be  at  issue  with  the  primal  principles 
of  the  faith,  yet,  at  the  same  time  that  they  practised 
this  wide  apostasy,  they  condemned  their  own  apos- 
tasy ;  their  language  could  not  entirely  throw  off,  far 
from  throwing  off,  it  dwelt  ostentatiously,  though 
against  themselves,  on  the  true  and  proper  aim  of 
their  interference.  Where  war  was  the  universal  occu- 
pation, though  swept  away  by  the  torrent,  they  were 
constantly  lifting  up  their  voice  against  war,  at  least 
against  war  of  Christian  against  Christian ;  they  would 
divert  the  whole  martial  impulses  of  Christendom  against 
the  Mohammedan.  Thus  for  centuries,  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Latin  Christendom,  was  propa- 
gated and  maintained,  even  by  those  who  were  con- 
stantly violating  and  weakening  their  own  precepts,  a 
sympathy  for  better  and  more  Christian  tenets  —  a 
faint  yet  undying  echo  of  the  angelic  annunciation  of 
Christianity,  appealing  to  the  whole  Christian  priest- 
hood, and  through  the  priesthood  to  universal  man; 
44  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men."  Through  the 
Hierarchy  Christian  Europe  was  one ;  and  Christian 
Europe  was  at  least  brooding  over  the  seeds  of  a  richer 
harvest ;  it  was  preparing  for  a  generous  rivalry  in 
laws,  letters,  arts,  even  in  religion. 

Another  result  of  the  ubiquitous  Hierarchical  influ- 
ence, though  not  so  much  a  result  of  its  ubi-  ga^on 
quity  as  of  its  inalienable  character,  must  not 80dal  Tmnk* 
be  passed  by.     It  was  not  only  a  bond  which  held  to- 
gether the  Christian  nations,  of  different  races  and  of 
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differeht  tongues,  but  ill  evety  nation  of  the  Christian 
Commonwealth  the  Clergy,  and  the  Clergy  alone,  held 
together  the  different  ranks  and  classed.  The  old  Ro- 
man prejudice  of  the  ineffaceable  distinction  between 
the  free  man  and  the  slave  lurked  in  the  minds  of  the 
aristocratic  Hierarchy  of  the  South*  The  Clergy 
could  not  but  be  deeply  impregnated  with  the  feudal 
fespect  fbr  high  birth,1  but  they  could  not  ef&ce  from 
the  record  of  the  faith*  from  the  older  traditions,  to  do 
them  justice  they  never  lost  sight  of,  the  saying  of  tie 
Saviour,  that  the  poor  were  their  especial  charge ;  pot 
erty  was,  ae  it  were,  consecrated  by  the  humble  Hvei 
of  the  Lord  and  his  Apostles*  Many  Popes  have  been 
seen  rising  from  the  meanest  parentage  to  the  Pontifical 
throne.  In  every  kingdom  some  of  the  highest  exam* 
pies  of  Christian  piety  and  ability,  canonized  Saints, 

i  In  the  Papal  dispensation*  we  constantly  find  "  nobilitas  generis  " 
spoken  of  with  "  scientia  et  honestas; "  as  a  justification  of  the  permission 
to  hold  benefices  In  plurality.  —  M3M  B.  M.  passim* 

I  select  one  illustration  as  in  every  way  remarkable,  not  the  less  as  pro- 
ceeding from  Nicolas  V.  It  is  an  answer  to  a  petition  from  George  Se- 
ville, Canon  of  York,  son  of  his  beloved  son  Richard  Earl  of  Salisbury. 
u  The  nobility  of  his  descent  (he  was  even,  as  he  said,  of  royal  lineage)  in- 
duced the  Pope  to  grant  him  a  dispensation  (he  being  fourteen  yean  old) 
to  Bold  a  canonry  in  ihe  Church  of  Salisbury,  with  one  in  York.  More- 
Over,  the  grariots  favor  of  the  Pdpe  (tutfrdm  intuitu  meritortun),  tat  merit 
of  a  boy  of  fourteen!  allowed  him  to  hold  thou*  or  any  other  two  incom- 
patible benefices,  with  or  without  cure  of  souls;  even  Parish  Churches, or 
any  dignities,  below  the  highest;  to  hold  them  together,  or  to  exchangt 
them  at  his  will  during  his  whole  life  (quoad  vixeris).  The  provisiol 
must  be  added,  that  the  benefices  were  to  be  properly  served,  and  the  cms 
of  souls  not  neglected."  —Rome,  A.  d.  1447,  July  T. 

At  twdaty-three  years  old  the  same  footge  Neville  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Exeter;  as  he  could  not  be  consecrated  for  four  years,  he  had  a  Bull  to 
receive  the"  profits.  —  Collier,  i.  674.  He  was  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
York.  See  Cottier,  60B<  I  would  add  oil  ptoratitle*  that*  though  Hot  neb!*, 
WykjBkam,  before  he  was  Bishopy  held  the  archdeaconry  of  Bockingbwa 
the  Provostship  of  Wells,  twelve  other  prebends  or  canonries,  sacerdotwqst 
sum  cut  ft  plus  quam  satis.  —Godwin,  p.  2&6. 
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were  constantly  drawn  up  from  the  humblest  of  raarn 
kind.  Once  a  Churchman,  the  halloaed  man  took  his 
position  from  his  ecclesiastical  rank*  not  from  hi*  birth 
or  descent ;  that  higher  nobility  had  cancelled  all  the 
want  of  noble  ancestry.  There  might  be  at  some  pe» 
riods  a  closer  brotherhood  —  a  kind  of  separate  corpo- 
rate spirit  —  between  ecclesiastics  of  high  or  generous 
lineage,  but  it  rarely  dared  to  be  exclusive ;  other 
qualities,  either  worldly  or  religious,  were  allowed  to 
dress  die  balance.  The  Bishop  with  royal  blood  in  his 
veins  was  no  more  a  Bishop  than  he  who  had  sprung 
from  the  dregs  of  the  people ;  he  wore  the  same  dress ; 
according  to  his  possessions,  might  display  die  same 
pomp  ;  was  often  not  less  proud  in  the  cathedral  5  not 
only  in  the  cathedral,  even  in  the  royal  Council  he 
occupied  the  same  seat ;  had  almost  as  fiur  a  chance  of 
canonization.  The  power  of  overleaping  the  line, 
which  lay  so  broad  and  deep,  between  the  high  and 
low,  the  noble  and  the  peasant,  the  lord  and  the  ser£ 
must  have  been  a  perpetual  consolation  and  hope  in 
the  conscious  abasement  of  the  poor  man  and  of  the 
serf—  a  drop  of  sweetness  in  his  bitter  cup. 

This,  indeed,  could  be  but  the  lot  of  few ;  and  there 
might  in  the  lower  orders  be  much  envy  and  jealousy 
of  those  who  rose  from  their  ranks  to  the  height  of 
Churchmanly  dignity,  as  well  as  pride  and  emulation 
to  vie  with  their  success.  Men  do  not  always  love  or 
honor  those  who  have  outstripped  them  in  the  race  of 
fortune  or  distinction  ;  but,  whether  objects  of  envy  or 
of  encouragement,  these  were  but  rare :  and  most,  no 
doubt,  of  the  humbler  classes  who  were  admitted  into 
the  Hierarchy  rose  no  higher  than  the  meanest  func- 
tions, or  the  privilege  of  becoming  Holy  Mendicants. 
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Bat,  in  the  darkest  periods,  when  all  other  Christian 
virtues  were  nearly  extinct,  charity,  in  its  form  of 
almsgiving,  survived,  and  was  strong ;  and,  indeed,  in 
institutions  for  the  poor,  hospitals,  leper-houses,  charity 
was  not  only  recognized  as  a  duty  especially  incumbent 
on  Churchmen  ;  it  was  a  duty  ostentatiously  discharged. 
The  haughtiest  Pope  condescended  to  imitate  the  Lord 
in  washing  the  feet  of  poor  men.  Many  of  the  most 
worldly  Prelates  were  the  most  munificent;  perhaps 
satisfied  their  consciences  in  the  acquisition  of  unapos- 
tolic  pomp  and  wealth  by  applying  it  to  apostolic  uses. 
The  donation,  the  bequest,  prodigally  bestowed  or  un- 
graciously yielded  by  the  remorseful  sinner  to  the 
Priest  or  Bishop,  as  it  was  made  to  God  and  his  Poor, 
however  much  of  it  might  linger  in  the  hands  of  the 
Clergy,  and  be  applied  to  less  hallowed  purposes,  nev- 
ertheless did  not  all  lose  its  way  ;  part  of  it  strayed  to 
its  proper  object  —  the  assuagement  of  human  indi- 
gence and  misery.  This  was  especially  the  case  with 
the  monastic  establishments :  it  has  been  said  that  they 
were  the  poor-houses  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  but  if  poor- 
houses,  like  our  own  by  no  means  wisely  or  providently 
administered,  still  they  had  those  twofold  blessings  of 
acts  of  mercy  —  some  softening  of  the  heart  of  him 
who  gave,  some  consolation  to  the  victim,  in  those  days 
probably  more  often  of  the  hard  times,  than  of  his  own 
improvidence.  Latin  Christianity  may  point  to  still' 
surviving  Foundations  for  the  good  —  the  temporal,  th* 
intellectual  good — of  mankind;  her  Hospitals  and 
her  Brotherhoods,  her  Universities  and  her  Schools, 
her  Churches  and  her  Missions,  in  large  part  owing  to 
the  munificence  or  the  active  agency  of  her  universal 
Hierarchy ;  and  may  thus  calmly  and  securely  appeal  to 
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die  sentence  of  the  most  enlightened  Christianity  which 
will  ever,  as  it  may  be  hoped,  prevail  in  the  world. 

And  if  the  Hierarchy  drew  too  imperiously,  too 
sternly, .  too  deeply  the  line  of  demarcation  h,,^^  ^ 
between  the  hallowed  and  unhallowed  castes  "*nkl,ld- 
of  mankind,  it  had  the  inestimable  merit  of  asserting 
the  absolute  spiritual  equality  of  all  not  in  sacred  or- 
ders. On  the  floor  of  the  Church,  before  the  Priest, 
before  God  (however  there  might  be  some  and  not  al- 
ways unwise  distinction  in  place  and  in  the  homage  to 
rank),  the  King  and  the  Serf,  in  all  essential  points, 
stood  on  the  same  level.  The  same  Sacraments  were 
the  common  right  of  all.  They  were  baptized  in  the 
same  font,  heard  the  same  masses,  might  listen  to  the 
same  sermons,  were  married  by  the  same  rites,  knelt  at 
the  same  altar,  before  the  throne  of  the  same  Saint, 
received  the  body  and  blood  of  the  same  Redeemer, 
were  even  buried  (though  with  very  different  pomp  of 
funeral)  in  ground  equally  consecrated.  The  only  dis- 
tinction was  excommunication  or  non-excommunica- 
tion. The  only  outlaw  was,  it  was  believed,  self-out- 
lawed by  wandering  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Church. 
The  faithful  were  one  people.  Who  shall  estimate  the 
value,  the  influence,  the  blessing  of  this  perpetual 
assertion,  this  visible  manifestation,  of  the  only  true 
Christian  doctrine  of  equality  —  equality  before  God  ? 

One  subject  we  would  willingly  decline,  but  the 
historian  must  not  shrink  from  truth,  however  repul- 
sive. Celibacy,  which  was  the  vital  energy  of  the 
Clergy,  was  at  the  same  time  their  fatal,  irremediable 
weakness.  One  half,  at  least  a  large  portion,  of  human- 
kind could  not  cease  to  be  humankind.  The  universal 
voice,  which  arraigns  the  state  of  morals,  as  regards 
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•exual  intercourse,  among  the  Clergy,  is  not  that  of 
their  enemies  only,  it  is  their  own,  Century  after  ceo* 
tuiy  we  have  heard  throughout  our  history  the  eternal 
protest  of  the  severer  Churchmen,  pf  Popes,  of  Leg- 
ates, of  Councils,  The  marriage,  or,  as  it  was  termed, 
the  concubinage,  of  the  Clergy  was  the  least  evil.  The 
example  set  in  high  places  (to  deny  the  dissolute^ 
of  the  Papal  Court  at  Avignon,  would  be  to  discard 
all  historical  evidence)  could  not  be  without  frightful 
influence.  The  Avjgnonese  Legates  bpre  wif&  them 
the  morals  of  Avignon,  The  lest  strong  effort  to  break 
the  bonds  of  celibacy  at  the  council  of  B^le  warned 
but  warned  in  vain.  It  is  the  solemn  attestation  to  the 
state  of  Germany  and  the  northern  kingdoms.1  Even 
in  his  own  age,  no  doubt,  Henry  Bishop  pf  liege  wss 
a  monster  of  depravity t  The  frightful  revelation  of 
his  life  is  from  an  admonitory  letter  of  the  wise  a#d 
good  Pope  Gregory  X.  His  lust  w*s  promiscuous. 
He  kept  as  his  concubine  a  J&enedfctfAe  Abbw.  He 
had  boasted  in  a  public  banquet  that  in  twenty-tw> 
months  he  had  had  fourteen  children  borp.  This  w*s 
not  the  worst — 'there  was  foul  incest,  and  with  nuns. 
But  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  whole  is  that 
in  the  letter  the  Pope  seems  to  contemplate  only  the 
repentance  of  the  Prelate,  which  he  urges  with  the 
most  fervent  solemnity.  Henry'*  own  prayers,  and 
the  intercessory  prayers  of  the  virtuous  —  some  such, 
no  doubt,  there  must  be  in  Liege — ace  to  work  the 
change;   and  then  he  is  to  administer  his  Pontifical 

1  See  vol.  vii.  p.  669.  Before  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia declared  in  a  public  document,  that  of  SO  Clergy  very  few  were  not 
concubinarii.  —  Sarpi,  viii.  vii  p.  414-  See  for  Italy  references  to  Juatini- 
ani,  Patriarch  of  Venfce;  St.  Antoninus,  Archbishop  of  Florence;  Woi*« 
berg,  Kirohen  Veraammluiigeii,  it  p.  tttt;  again  for  ftfinpany,  $.  p.  Sjtt> 
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office,  so  as  to  be  a  model  of  holiness,  as  he  had  been 
of  vice,  to  his  subjects.  As  to  suspension,  degradation, 
deposition,  there  is  not  a  word.  The  Pope's  lenity 
may  have  been  meant  to  lure  him  to  the  Council  of 
Lyons,  where  he  was  persuaded  to  abdicate  his  See. 
Hardly  less  repulsive,  in  some  respects  more  so,  as  it 
embraces  the  Clergy  and  some  of  the  convents  of  a 
whole  province,  is  the  disclosure,  as  undeniable  and 
authentic,  of  sacerdotal  morals,  in  the  Register  of  the 
Visitations  of  Endes  Rigaud,  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
from  1248  to  1269.3  We  must  suppose  that  only  the 
Clergy  of  notorious  and  detected  incontinence  were 
presented  act  the  Visitation.  The  number  is  sufficiently 
appalling :  probably  it  comprehends,  without  much  dis- 
tinction, the  married  and  concubinarian,  as  well  as 
looser  Clergy.  There  is  one  convent  of  females,  which 
might  almost  have  put  Boccaccio  to  the  blush.  I  am 
bound  to  confess  that  the  Records  of  the  Visitations 
from  St.  Paul's,  some  of  which  have  been  published 
not  without  reserve,  too  fully  vindicate  the  truth  of 
Langland,  Chaucer,  and  the  Satirists  against  the  Eng- 
lish Clergy  and  Friars  in  the  fourteenth  century.8  And 


* M  Ores  dtritmm  qnftqne  at  pontifical*  offidnm  sic  te  sedulum  et  devo- 
torn  exhibere  "  u  $ubdki."  Henry  of  Liege  was  of  princely  race,  of  the 
house  of  Gueldres,  Cousin  -  German  to  the  Priest- Emperor,  William  of 
Holland:  he  became  Bishop  when  a  mere  boy.  Concilia  sub  arm.  1874. 
Hocsemins,  Vit  Episcop.  Leodens.  p.  299. 

*  Registrant  Arehep.  Rotomageneiwn,  published  by  M.  Bonnin,  Rouen, 
1S46.    It  I*  fell  of  other  curious  and  less  onedifying  matter. 

*  Precedents  m  Criminal  Causes  edited  by  Archdeacon  Hale,  London, 
1847.  There  is  enough  in  these,  the  Visitations  themselves  make  matters 
worse.  It  is  eurione  that  much  earlier  under  the  reign  of  K.  Stephen 
the  Dean  Ralph  de  Dioeto  speaks  of  the  "  focariiB,"  of  the  canons.  Mr. 
froofe  has  published  from  the  Records  (in  Fraser's  Magazine,  Feb, 
ls»7)  the  visitation  of  a  later  time,  of  Archbishop  Morton.  The  great 
Abbey  of  St.  Alban's  was  in  a  state  wh;eh  hardly  bears  description. 
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these  Visitations,  which  take  note  only  of  those  pub- 
licly accused,  hardly  reached,  if  they  did  reach,  the 
lowest  and  the  loosest.  Only  some  of  the  Monks,  none 
of  the  Wandering  Friars,  were  amenable  to  Episcopal 
or  Archidiaconal  jurisdiction.  Whether  we  call  it  by 
the  holier  name  of  marriage,  or  the  more  odious  one 
of  concubinage,  this,  the  weakness  or  the  sin  of  the 
Clergy,  could  not  be  committed  by  the  Monks  and 
Friars.  They,  mostly  with  less  education  and  less 
discipline,  spread  abroad  through  the  world,  had  &r 
greater  temptations,  more  fatal  opportunities.  Though 
they  had,  no  doubt,  their  Saints,  not  only  Saints,  but 
numberless  nameless  recluses  of  admirable  piety,  un- 
impeachable holiness,  fervent  love  of  God  and  of  man, 
yet  of  the  profound  corruption  of  this  class  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  But  Latin,  Roman  Christianity,  would 
not,  could  not,  surrender  this  palladium  of  her  power.1 
Time  and  the  vicissitudes  in  political  affairs  bad 
made  a  great  difference  in  the  power  of  the  Clergy  in 
the  principal  kingdoms  of  Europe.  In  Italy,  in  his 
double  character  of  Italian  potentate  and  as  the  Pontiff 
of  Christendom,  the  Pope,  after  the  discomfiture  of  die 
Council  of  Basle,  had  resumed  in  great  measure  his 
ascendency.  He  now  aspired  to  reign  supreme  over 
Letters  and  Arts.  But  from  this  time,  or  from  the 
close  of  jthis  century,  the  Italian  Potentate,  as  has  been 

1  The  Roman  vjew  is  thus  given  in  an  argument  before  the  Pope  by  Um 
Cardinal  de  Carpi.  "  Del  ma  trim  on  i©  de*  Preti  no  seguira  cbe  avendo  ca- 
va, uoglie,  figli,  non  dipenderanno  del  Papa,  ma  del  sno  Principe,  e  U 
carita  dell  a  prole  gli  fara  condescendere  ad  ogni  pregiudizio  della  Chiesa; 
ce*caranno  anco  di  far  i  benefici  ereditari,  ed  in  brevissimo  spatio  la  Sedt 
Apostolica  si  ristringera  a  Roma.  Innanzi  che  fosse  institute  il  celibate 
non  cavava  rrntto  alcono  la  Sede  Roman*  dell*  attrt  cittfc  e  region! ;  pa* 
quello  e  fatta  padrona  de  tanti  benefizi,  di  quali  il  matrimonio  il  privarabbt 
In  breve  tempo."  — Sarpi,  L.  v.  Opere,  v.  ii.  p.  77* 
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said,  began  to  predominate  over  the  Pope*  The  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter  was  either  chosen  from  one  of  the 
great  Italian  families,  or  aspired  to  found  a  great  fam- 
ily. Nepotism  became  at  once  the  strength  and  the 
infirmity,  the  glory  and  the  shame,  of  the  Papacy :  the 
strength,  as  converting  the  Popes  into  the  highest  rank 
of  Italian  princes ;  the  weakness,  as  inducing  them  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  Holy  See  to  the  promotion 
of  their  own  kindred:  the  glory,  as  seeing  their  de- 
scendants holding  the  highest  offices,  occupying  splen- 
did palaces,  possessors  of  vast  estates,  sovereigns  of 
principalities ;  the  shame,  as  showing  too  often  a  feeble 
fondness  for  unworthy  relatives,  and  entailing  on  them- 
selves some  complicity  in  the  guilt,  the  profligacy  or 
wickedness  of  their  favored  kindred. 

While  the  Pope  thus  rose,  the  higher  Prelates  of 
Italy  seemed  to  sink,  with  no  loss,  perhaps,  it&iy. 
of  real  dignity,  into  their  proper  sphere.  The  Arch- 
bishops of  Milan,  Florence,  Genoa,  Ravenna,  are  ob- 
scured before  the  Viscontis  and  Sforzas,  the  Medicis 
and  Dorias,  the  hereditary  Sovereigns,  the  princely 
Condottieri,  the  republican  Podestas,  or  the  Dukes. 
Venice  adhered  to  her  ancient  jealous  policy ;  she 
would  have  no  ambitious,  certainly  no  foreign,  Prelate 
within  her  lagoons.  She  was  for  some  time  content  to 
belong  to  the  province  of  an  Archbishop  hardly  within 
her  territory ;  and  that  Archbishop,  if  not  a  stranger 
within  her  walls,  had  no  share  in  Venetian  power  or 
wealth.  The  single  Bishop  in  Venice  was  Bishop  of 
one  of  the  small  islands,  Castello.  Venice  was  first 
erected,  and  submitted  to  be  erected,  into  a  patriarch- 
ate by  Nicolas  V.1    When  she  admitted  a  Bishop  or  a 

*  UgheUt,  Italia  8acra. 
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Patriarch  (perhaps  because  no  one  of  infcrioi  dignity 
must  appear  in  St.  Mark's),  that  Bishop  received  hit 
investiture  of  his  temporal  possessions,  bfc  ring  and  pas- 
toral staff,  from  the  Doge.  No  Synods  could  be  held 
without  permission  of  the  Council.  It  was  not  (ill  after 
her  humiliation  by  the  League  of  Cambray  that  Venice 
would  admit  the  collation  of  Bishops  to  sees  within  her 
territories ;  even  then  they  must  be  native  Venetians. 
The  Superiors  of  the  Monasteries  and  Orders  were 
Venetians.  Even  Papal  vacancies  were  presented  to 
by  the  Venetian  Cardinals.  The  Republic  maintained 
and  exercised  the  right  of  censure  cm  Venetian  Bishopi 
and  on  Cardinals.  If  they  were  absent  or  contuma- 
cious their  offences  were  visited  on  their  families ;  they 
were  exiled,  degraded,  banished.  The  parish  priesti 
were  nominated  by  the  proprietors  in  the  parish.  There 
was  a  distinct,  severe,  inflexible  prohibition  to  the 
Clergy  of  all  Orders  to  intermeddle  in  political  affaire. 
Thus  did  Venice  insulate  herself  in  her  haughty  inde- 
pendence of  Papal  as  of  all  other  powers.1  Paolo 
Sarpi  could  write,  without  fear  of  the  ftdminations  of 
Borne :  he  had  only  to  guard  against  the  dagger  of  the 
papalizing  fanatic.  There  was  a  complete,  universal 
toleration  for  foreign  rites ;  Greek,  Armenian,  and  Mo- 
hammedan were  under  protection.  Prosecutions  for 
heresy  were  discouraged. 

Ravenna  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  rival  of  Rome; 
the  Malatestas,  not  the  Archbishop,  were  her  Lords. 
The  younger  branches  of  the  great  princely  families, 
those  who  were  disposed  to  ease,  lettered  affluence,  and 
more  peaceful  pomp,  by  no  means  disdained  the  lofty 

i  Darn,  Hist  de  Venue,  L.  xxyHI.  c  zi.    The  saying  — Slaino  Venetf* 
ani,  poi  Christiani  —  was  tbek  boast  or  their  reproach. 
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tides,  the  dignity,  the  splendid  and  wealthy  palaces  of 
die  Prelature :  some  aspired  to  the  Popedom.  Those 
too,  and  they  were  by  no  means  wanting,  who  were 
possessed  with  a  profound  sense  of  religion,  rose,  from 
better  motives  and  with  the  noblest  results,  to  the  hon- 
ors of  the  Church.  The  Roman  Colonnas,  the  Vene- 
tian Contariiris,  the  Lombard  Borromeos,  some  of  die 
holiest  men,  were  of  famous  or  Papal  houses.  The 
Medicis  gave  two  Popes,  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII., 
princes  rather  than  Saints,  to  the  throne  of  St,  Pe- 
ter. Few  Prelates,  however,  if  any,  excepting  Popes, 
founded  princely  families.  The  Republics,  the  Tyrants 
who  overthrew  or  undermined  the  Republics,  the  great 
Transalpine  powers  which  warred  for  the  mastery  of 
Italy,  warred  by  temporal  arms  alone.  No  Prelates 
took  the  field  of  plunged  into  politics,  except  the  Pope 
and  his  Cardinals ;  even  from  them  excommunications 
had  lost  their  power.  They  warred  with  the  ordi- 
nary instruments  of  war,  soldiers*  lances,  and  artillery. 
Every  other  Prelate  was  content  if  he  could  enjoy  his 
revenues  and  administer  his  diocese  in  peace.  In  gen- 
eral, even  the  least  religious  had  learned  the  wisdom  or 
necessity  erf  decency  ;  the  more  accomplished  indulged 
in  the  patronage  of  letters  and  arts,  often  letters  and 
arts  Pagan  rather  than  Christian ;  the  truly  religious 
rarely  wrought  their  religion  to  fanaticism  j  they  shone 
with  the  light  of  the  milder  virtues,  and  spent  their 
superfluous  wealth  on  churches  and  on  ecclesiastical 
objects.  Christian  Art  had  its  papal,  its  prelatical,  its 
monastic  impulses. 

In  France  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  not  repealed  till 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  left  the  disposal  of  the  Franc©. 
great  preferments  in  the  power  of  the  Crown.     But,  as 
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has  been  said,  tbe  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  no  bold 
assertion  of  religious  freedom,  no  generous  effort  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  universal  Church.  The  Gal- 
lican  liberties  were  throughout  a  narrow,  national  clain 
to  a  special  and  peculiar  exemption  from  that  which  was 
acknowledged  to  be  elsewhere  an  unlimited  autocracy. 
The  claim  rested  on  its  own  grounds,  was  more  en 
deared  to  France  because  it  was  distinctive ;  it  was  a 
perpetual  appeal  to  the  national  vanity,  the  vindication 
of  a  privilege  of  which  men  are  more  fond  than  of  a 
common  right  As  an  exceptional  case,  though  in  di- 
rect contradiction  with  its  first  principle,  it  affirmed  in 
all  other  countries  the  plenary  indispensable  power  of 
the  Pope,1 

The  civil  wars  of  the  Armagnacs  and  the  Burgnn- 
dians,  the  wars  with  England,  threw  the  hierarchy  of 
France,  as  it  were,  into  the  shade ;  tnore  violent  im- 
pulses agitated  the  realm  than  struggles  for  power 
between  the  Church  and  State*2  The  Churchmen 
were  divided  in  these  fatal  quarrels :  like  the  nobles  of 
France,  there  were  Orleanist  and  Burgundian  Bishops. 
The  Sang  of  England  named  Bishops,  he  had  Bishops 
for  his  unscrupulous  partisans,  in  the  conquered  prov- 
inces of  France.  It  was  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  — 
with  the  Inquisitors  of  France  — who  condemned  Joan 
of  Arc  as  a  witch,  and  burned  her  at  the  stake.  In 
this  wicked,   contemptible,  and    hateful    process  the 

i  Gioberti  has  somewhere  declared  the  Galliean  Liberties  a  standing 
▲ntipope. 

*  The  Parliament  of  Poitiers  compelled  Charles  VJI.  to  renounce  an  ordi- 
nance, Feb.  14, 1494,  which  they  refused  to  register,  restoring  to  the  Pops 
the  nomination  to  tine  Benefices,  This  weak  concession  had  bees  obtained 
from  the  King  by  the  Queen  of  Sicily.  The  Parliament  declared  the  ordi- 
nance surreptitious,  and  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  Bishops.  —  Onion* 
nances  des  Rois,  Preface,  t.  xiii.    Sismondi,  Hist,  dea  Frencais,  xiS-  54. 
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Church  must  share  die  guilt  with  England.  High 
feudal  names  during  all  this  period  are  found  in  the 
hierarchy  of  France,  but  the  rich  prelacies  and  abba* 
cies  had  not  yet  become  to  such  an  extent  as  hereafter 
the  appanages  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  noble 
families.  So  long  as  the  King  possessed  the  inappre- 
ciable prerogative  of  rewarding  the  faithfiil,  or  pur- 
chasing the  wavering  loyalty  of  those  dangerous,  once 
almost  coequal,  subjects  by  the  bestowal  of  benefices, 
this  power  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  the 
growth  of  the  royal  authority.  At  all  events,  tlie 
Church  offered  no  resistance  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  kingly  power ;  the  ecclesiastical  nobles  were  most- 
ly the  obsequious  partisans  of  the  Crown. 

In  Spain  the  Church  had  not  begun  to  rule  her 
Kings  with  absolute  sway,  or  rather  her  spin. 
Kings  had  not  yet  become  in  mind  and  heart  Church* 
men.  The  Crusade  still  continued  against  the  Mo- 
hammedan, who  was  slowly  and  stubbornly  receding 
before  the  separate  kingdoms,  Castile,  Arragon,  Porta* 
gal.  Spain  had  not  yet  begun  —  might  seem  unlikely 
to  begin  —  her  crusade  against  the  rising  religious  liber- 
ties of  Europe.  She  aspired  not  to  be  the  Champion, 
and,  as  the  Champion,  the  Sovereign  of  Latin  Christen* 
dom ;  she  had  given  to  the  Church  St  Dominic,  she  had 
yet  to  give  Ximenes,  Philip  IL,  Torquemada,  Loyola. 

In  Germany  the  strife  of  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire 
seemed  altogether  worn  out ;  the  Emperor  G«m»ny. 
was  content  to  be  a  German  Sovereign,  the  Pope  to 
leave  the  German  sovereignty  to  the  German  Electors. 
The  Concordat  and  the  Articles  of  Aschaffenburg  had 
established  a  truce  which  might  settle  down  into  peace. 
If  the  Pope  had  been  satisfied  to  receive,  Germany 
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would  hardly  have  been  unwilling  to  pay,  the  stipu- 
lated, before  long  the  customary,  tribute.  The  Bishop- 
Electors  no  longer  took  the  lead,  or  dictated  to  the 
Prince-Electors.  In  general  they  were  quietfy  magnifi- 
cent, rather  than  turbulent  or  aggressive  Prelates.  Still 
the  possession  of  three  out  of  the  seven  suffrages  for  the 
Empire  maintained  at  once  the  dignity  of  the  Church, 
and  made  these  prizes  objects  of  ambition  to  the  prince- 
ly houses  of  Germany.1  Nor  did  these  archbishoprics 
stand  alone*  Metropolitans  like  those  of  Saltzburg, 
Prague,  Olmute,  Magdeburg ;  Bishops  in  the  flourish- 
ing cities  of  the  Rhine,  Worms,  Spfers,  Strasburg,  or 
in  its  neighborhood,  Wurtzburg,  Bamberg,  Pass&u, 
Ratisbon,  were,  in  their  domains,  privileges,  feudal 
rights,  and  seignoralties,  principalities.  Yet  all  was 
apparent  submission,  harmony,  mutual  respect;  per- 
haps the  terrors  of  the  Turkish  invasion,  equally  formi- 
dable to  Pope  and  Emperor,  aided  in  keeping  the 
peace.  The  balance  of  power  was  rather  that  of  the 
Prince  Electors  and  Princes  of  the  Empire  against  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope,  than  of  Emperor  against  Pope.8 
The  estrangement  from  the  Papal  dominion,  the  once 
clamorous  demand  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church, 
the  yearning  after  Teutonic  independence,  had  sank 
into  the  depths  of  the  national  mind,  into  which  it  could 
not  be  followed  by  the  most  sagacious  political  or  re- 
ligious seer.  The  deep,  silent,  popular  religious  move- 
ment, from  Master  Eckhart,  from  the  author  of  the 

1  In  the  fifteenth  century,  indeed,  the  Bishoprics  began  to  be  oominooljr 
bestowed  on  the  younger  sons  of  Sovereign  Princes;  the  Court  of  Rome 
fcvored  this  practice,  from  the  conviction  that  the  Chapters  could  only  be 
kept  in,  order  by  U*e  strong  hand  and  the  authority  of  Sovereign  power 
&c.  —  Ranke's  Germany,  Mrs.  Austen's  Translation,  i.  p.  68. 

*  Compare  the  Introduction  of  Banke. 
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Book  on  the  Imitation  of  Christy  And  from  Tauler* 
above  all,  from  the  author  of  the  German  Theology 
and  his  disciples*  might  seem  as  if  it  was  amassing 
strength  npon  the  foundation  of  Latin  Christianity  and 
the  hierarchical  system ;  while  these  writers  were  the 
monitory  signs*  and  as  far  as  showing  the  uncongenir 
ahty  of  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  mind,  the  harbingers 
of  the  coming  revolution* 

England  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  richest  and  most 
obedient  tributary  province  of  the  Hdy  See.  The 
Statutes  of  Mortmain,  Provisory  Praemunire,  had  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land.  Peers  and  Commons  had 
united  in  the  same  jealousy  of  the  exorbitant  power 
and  influence  of  the  Pope.  The  remonstrances  of  the 
Popes  against  these  laws  had  broken  and  scattered  like 
foam  upon  the  rocks  of  English  pride  and  English  jus- 
tice.1 The  Clergy,  as  one  of  the  estates  of  the  realm, 
hold  their  separate  Parliament,  grant  their  subsidies  or 
benevolences ;  but  they '  now  take  a  humbler  tone, 
meekly  deprecate  rather  than  fulminate  anathemas 
against  those  who  invade  their  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties. Trembling  for  their  own  potrer,  they  care  not  to 
vindicate  with  offensnne  haughtiness  that  of  the  Pope. 
The  hierarchy,  awed,  by  the  spreading  opinions  of  the 
Lollards,  had  thrown  themselves  for  protection  under  the 
usurping  house  of  Lancaster*  and  had  been  accepted  as 
firithfol  allies  of  the  Crown  under  Henry  IV.    Though 

1  Under  Henty  JVM  the  EarHanetint  resolve*  that  the  Pope's  collector, 
though  he  had  die  Pope's  Bull. for  this  purpose,  hath  no  jurisdiction  within 
this  realm.  — 1  Henry  IV.  The  Praemunire  is  confirmed  against  unlawta! 
tin—  union  with;  Borne,  at  the  sane  time  that  the  Act  against  heresy 
b  patted?  and  this  aet  it  not  a  Canon  of  the  Church,  hot  a  Statute  of  the 
Bealm. — Pariiantentaiy  History. 
vol.  vm.  12 
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the  Archbishop  of  York  is  at  the  head  of  the  great 
Northern  insurrection,  on  Henry's  side  are  the  succes- 
sive Primates  of  Canterbury,  Arundel,  and  Courtenay. 
It  might  seem  that  the  Pope  and  the  Crown,  by  ad- 
Tancing  Englishmen  of  the  noble  houses  to  the  Pri- 
macy, had  deliberately  determined  on  a  league  with 
the  Lords  against  the  civil  and  spiritual  democracy  — 
on  one  side  of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw,  on  the  other 
of  the  extreme  followers  of  Wycliffe.  The  first  act  of 
this  tacit  league  was  to  establish  the  throne  of  Heniy 
Bolingbroke  and  put  in  execution  the  burning  statute 
against  heretics.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Archbishop 
Chicheley,  in  his  support  of  the  French  war,  sought 
less  to  propitiate  the  royal  favor  than  to  discharge  oh 
France  some  of  the  perilous  turbulence  which  was  fer- 
menting in  England.  At  the  commencement  of  Henry 
VI.  the  Cardinal  Beaufort  of  Winchester  is  striving 
for  supreme  power  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  but 
Beaufort  is  a  Prince  of  the  blood,  uncle  of  the  King, 
as  well  as  Bishop  and  Cardinal.1  In  the  French  wan, 
and  the  civil  wars,  the  Bishops  seem  to  have  shrank 
into  their  proper  and  more  peaceful  sphere.  Chicheley 
was  content  with  blowing  the  trumpet  in  the  Parlia- 
ment in  London ;  he  did  not  follow  the  King  with  the 
armed  retainers  of  Canterbury.  The  high  places  of 
the  Church  —  though  so  many  of  the  younger  as  well 
as  the  elder  sons  of  the  nobility  found  more  conge- 
nial occupation  in  the  fields  of  France  —  were  rarely 
a.d.1448.  left  to  men  of  humbler  birth.  Stafford, 
who  succeeded  Chicheley,  was  of  ^he  house  of  the 

*  Among  the  Ambassadors  of  England  to  Basle  war*  tne  Biabaes  af 
London,  Lisieux,  Rochester,  Ba>eox,  and  Aix,  and  Other  Engiah  and  Kor- 
man  divines.  —See  Commission,  Fuller's  Church  History, p.  17B. 
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Counts  of  Stafford,  Bourchier  of  the  Earls  of  Essex.1 
Neville,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  aj>.  14m. 
was  Archbishop  of  York.2  In  the  wars  of  the  Roses, 
the  Nobles,  the  Somersets,  Buckinghams,  Warwick*, 
Cliffords  —  not  the  Canterburies,  Yorks,  or  Londons— 
are  at  the  head  of  the  conflicting  parties.  The  ban- 
ners of  Bishops  and  Abbots  wave  not  over  the  fields  of 
Barnet,  Towton,  Wakefield,  St.  Alban's,  Tewkesbury. 
It  is  not  till  the  war  is  over  that  they  resume  their  seat 
or  authority  in  the  Parliament  or  Council  board.  They 
acknowledge  and  do  homage  to  the  conqueror,  York  or 
Lancastrian,  or,  like  Henry  VII.,8  blending  the  two 
titles.  From  that  time  the  Archbishop  is  the  first  sub- 
ject in  the  realm,  but  in  every  respect  a  subject  Some 
of  the  great  English  Prelates,  from  Wykeham  to  Wol- 
sey,  seem  to  have  been  more  prescient  than  those  in 
other  kingdoms  of  the  coming  change.  It  is  shown  in 
their  consecration  of  large  masses  of  ecclesiastical 
wealth  and  landed  property  for  the  foundation  of  col- 

1  Chicheley  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  tailor.  —  Fuller,  p.  182.  His  bi- 
ographer rather  confirm*  this,  speaking  respectfully  of  it  aa  a  reputable 
xade,  p.  8. 

*  The  Pope  still  maintained  the  form  of  the  appointment  to  the  Primacy, 
is  fn  a  case  cited  above  of  York,  the  monks  'of  Canterbury  elected  Chi- 
cheley (no  doubt  under  royal  influence).  The  Pope  refused  the  nomination, 
but  himself  appointed  Chicheley  by  a  Papal  provision.  Chicheley  would 
not  accept  the  Primacy  till  authorized  by  the  King.  Stafford's  successor, 
Kemp,  was  in  like  manner  elected  by  the  Monks,  refused,  and  then  nomi- 
nated of  his  own  authority  by  the  Pope.  —  Godwin,  in  Chicheley  and  Kemp. 
The  Pope  confirmed  the  election  of  Bourchier. —  Godwin,  in  Bourchier. 
The  Pope  was  thus  content  with  a  specious  maintenance  &t  his  right,  the 
awe  practical  English  with  the  possession  of  the  real  power. 

•  "  This  king's  reign  afforded  little  Church  stone,"  says  Fuller.  He  fills 
it  up  with  an  account  of  an  enormous  banquet  given  by  Neville,  Archbish- 
op of  York.  Neville  could  not  help  being  a  politician,  when  Edward,  after- 
wards  the  IV.  th,  was  a  prisoner.  •  He  was  in  the  custody  of  Neville,  who 
does  not  seem  to  have  watched  him  too  carefully.  Neville  was  seized  and 
Not  prisoner  to  Calais  by  Edward  IV. 
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leges  ratter  than  monasteries,  by  Wykeham,  Wamfleet, 
Fox,  Wolsey.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  some 
wise  Churchman  suggested  the  noble  design  of  Henry 
VI.  in  the  endowment  of  King's  at  Cambridge  and  of 
Eton.  Wolsey's  more  magnificent  projects  seem,  as  it 
were,  to  be  arming  the  Church  for  some  imminent  con* 
test ;  they  reveal  a  sagacious  foreknowledge  that  the 
Church  must  take  new  ground  if  she  will  maintain  her 
rule  over  the  mind  of  man. 

Still  on  the  whole  throughout  Christendom  the  vast 
ftmerof       fabric  of  the  hierarchy  stood  unshaken.    In 

—  7      England  alone  there  was  suppressed  insurrec- 


tion among  the  followers  of  Wycliffe,  now  obscure  and 
depressed  by  persecution;  and  in  Bohemia.  There  the 
irresistible  armies  of  Ziska  and  Procopins  had  not  only 
threatened  to  found  an  anti-hierarchical  State,  but  for 
the  mutual  antipathy  between  the  Sclavonian  and  Teu- 
tonic races,  they  might  hare  drawn  Germany  into  the 
revolt.  But  Bohemia,  again  bowed  under  hierarchical 
supremacy,  was  brooding  in  sullen  sorrow  over  her  lost 
independence.  In  no  other  land,  except  in  individual 
minds  or  small  despised  sects,  was  there  any  thought, 
any  yearning  for  the  abrogation  of  the  sacerdotal  au- 
thority. The  belief  was  universal,  it  was  a  part  of  the 
common  Christianity,,  that  a  mysterious  power  dwelt 
in  the  hierarchy,  irrespective  of  the  sanctity  of  their 
own  lives,  and  not  dependent  on  their  greater  knowl- 
edge, through  study,  of  Divine  revelation,  which  mad* 
their  mediation  absolutely  necessary  to  escape  eternal 
perdition  and  to  attain  eternal  life.  The  keys  were  in 
their  hands,  not  to  tmlock  the  hidden  treasures  of 
Divine  wisdom  in  the  Gospels,  or  solely  to  bind  and 
loose  by  the  administration  of  the  great  Sacraments; 
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but  the  keys  absolutely  of  Heaven  or  Hell.  Not, 
indeed,  that  dearth  withdrew  the  soul  from  the  power 
of  the  Priest;  not  even  after  it  departed  from  the 
body  was  it  left  to  the  unerring  judgment,  to  the 
inexhaustible  mercy,  of  the  one  All-Seeing  Judge. 
In  purgatory  the  Priest  still  held  in  his  hands  the 
doom  of  the  dead  man.  This  doom,  in  the  depths  of 
the  other  world,  was  hardly  a  secret.  The  torments  of 
purgatory  (and  the  precincts  of  purgatory  were  widened 
infinitely — very  few  were  so  holy  as  to  escape,  few  so 
desperately  lost  as  not  to  be  admitted  to  purgatorial 
probation)  might  be  mitigated  by  the  expiatory  masses, 
masses  purchased  by  the  wealthy  at  the  price  dictated 
by  the  Priest,  and  which  rarely  could  be  gained  with- 
out some  sacrifice  by  the  broken-hearted  relative  or 
friend.  They  were  more  often  lavishly  provided  for 
by  the  dying  sinner  in  bis  will,  when  wealth  clung  to 
with  such  desperate  tenacity  in  life  is  thrown  away 
with  as  desperate  recklessness.  This  religion,  in  which 
man  ceased  to  be  the  guardian  of  his  own  soul  — -  with 
all  its  unspeakable  terrors,  with  all  its  unspeakable 
consolations  (for  what  weak  mind  —  and  whose  mind 
on  such  points  was  not  weak?  — would  not  hold  as 
inestimable  the  certain  distinct  priestly  absolution,  or 
the  prayers  of  the  Church  for  the  dead),  —  this  vicari- 
ous religion  was  as  much  part  of  the  ordinary  faith,  as 
much  an  article  of  Latin  Christianity,  as  the  retribu- 
tive judgment  of  God,  as  the  redemption  through 
Christ. 

It  is  difficult  (however  vain  it  may  be)  not  to  specu- 
late how  far  the  conservative  reformation  in  the  Pope 
and  in  the  Hierarchy,  urged  so  earnestly  and  elo- 
quently  by  Gerson  and   D'Ailly,  more  vehemently 
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and  therefore  more  alarmingly,  by  the  Council  of 
Basle,  might  have  averted  or  delayed  the  more  revo- 
lutionary reform  of  the  next  century.  Had  not  the 
Papacy,  thad  not  the  Hierarchy,  with  almost  judicial 
blindness,  thrown  itself  across  the  awakening  moral 
sense  of  man ;  had  it  not,  by  the  invidious  possession, 
the  more  invidious  accumulation,  of  power  and  wealth, 
with  all  the  inevitable  abuses  in  the  acquisition,  in  the 
employment,  of  that  power  and  wealth,  aggravated 
rather  than  mitigated  their  despotic  yoke;  had  they 
not  by  such  reckless  defiance  as  the  lavish  preaching 
of  Indulgences  by  profligate  and  insolent  men,  in- 
sulted the  rising  impatience,  and  shown  too  glaringly 
the  wide  disruption  and  distance  between  the  moral 
and  the  ritual  elements  of  religion ;  had  not  this  fla- 
grant incongruity  of  asserting  the  Divine  power  of 
Christ  to  be  vested  in  men,  to  so  great  an  extent 
utterly  unchristian,  compelled  reflection,  doubt,  dis- 
belief—  at  length  indignant  reprobation  —  would  the 
crisis  have  come  when  it  came?  Who  would  have 
had  the  courage  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  his 
own  soul  ?  Who  would  have  renounced  the  privilege 
of  absolution  ?  Who  would  have  thrown  himself  on 
the  vaguer,  less  material,  less  palpable,  less,  may  it  be 
said,  audible  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  and  in  Christ 
alone?  Who  would  have  withdrawn  from  what  at 
least  seemed  to  be,  what  was  asserted  and  believed  to 
be,  the  visible  Church,  in  which  the  signs  and  tokens 
of  Divine  grace  and  favor  were  all  definite,  distinct, 
cognizable  by  the  senses ;  were  seen,  heard,  felt,  and 
not  alone  by  the  inward  consciousness?  Who  would 
have  contented  himself  with  being  of  that  Invisible 
Church,  of  which  the  only  sign  was  the  answer  of  the 
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good  conscience  within,  faith  and  hope  unguaranteed 
by  any  earthly  mediator,  unassured  by  any  authorita- 
tive form  of  words  or  outward  ceremony?  Who 
would  have  rested  in  trembling  hope  on  the  witness 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  concurrent  with  the  testimony 
of  the  spirit  within  ?  We  may  imagine  a  more  noise- 
less, peaceful,  alas,  we  must  add,  bloodless  change  t 
We  may  imagine  the  Gospel,  now  newly  revealed,  as 
it  were,  in  its  original  language  (the  older  Testament 
in  its  native  Hebrew),  and  illustrated  by  the  earlier 
Greek  Fathers,  translated  into  all  living  languages, 
and  by  the  new  art  of  Printing  become  of  general 
and  familiar  use,  gradually  dispersing  all  the  clouds 
of  wild  allegoric  interpretation,  of  mythology,  and 
materialism,  which  had  been  gathering  over  it  for 
centuries,  and  thus  returning  to  its  few  majestic  pri- 
mal truths  in  the  Apostolic  Creed.  We  may  even 
imagine  the  Hierarchy  receding  into  their  older  sphere, 
instructors,  examples  in  their  families  as  in  themselves, 
of  all  the  virtues  and  charities ;  the  religious  adminis- 
trators of  siknpler  rites.  *  Yet  who  that  calmly,  philo- 
sophically, it  may  almost  be  said  religiously,  surveys 
the  power  and  strength  of  the  Latin  religion,  the  re- 
ligion of  centuries,  the  religion  of  a  continent — its 
extraordinary  and  felicitous  adaptation  to  all  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  man  —  its  sympathy  with  some  of 
the  dominant  faculties  of  our  being,  those  especially 
developed  at  certain  periods  of  civilization  —  its  unity 
—  its  magisterial  authority  —  the  depth  to  which  it 
had  sunk  in  the  human  heart  —  the  feelings,  affections, 
passions,  fears,  hopes,  which  it  commanded  :  who  that 
surveys  it  in  its  vast  standing  army  of  the  Clergy,  and 
Monks  and  Friars,  that  had  so  long  taken  service  in 
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its  defence,  with  its  immense  material  strength  of 
Churches,  Monasteries,  Established  Laws,  Bank;  in 
its  Letters,  and  in  its  Arts;  in  its  charitable,  educa- 
tional, Institutions:  who  will  not  rather  wonder  at 
its  dissolution,  its  abolition  in  so  large  a  part  of  Chris- 
tendom, than  at  its  duration  ?  It  is  toot  so  marvellous 
that  it  resisted,  and  resisted  with  success ;  that  it  threw 
back  in  some  kingdoms,  for  a  time,  the  inevitable 
change ;  that  it  postponed  in  some  until  a  more  re- 
mote, more  terrible  and  fatal  rebellion  some  centuries 
after,  the  detrnsion  from  its  autocratic,  despotic  throne, 
Who  shall  be  astonished  that  Latin  Christianity  so 
long  maintained  a  large  part  of  the  world  at  least  in 
"nominal  subjection  ;  or  finally,  that  it  still  maintains 
the  contest  with  its  rival  Teutonic  Christianity  wkb- 
-Out,  and  the  more  dangerous,  because  unavowed,  re- 
volt within  its  own  pale  — the  revolt  of  those  who,  in 
appearance  its  subjects,  either  altogether  disdain  its 
control,  and,  not  able  to  accept  its  belief  and  disci- 
pline, compromise  by  a  hollow  acquiescence,  or  an 
unregarded,  unpunished  neglect  of  all  discipline,  fa 
total  inward  rejection  of  belief? 
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CHAPTER    II. 

BELIEF  OF  LATIN  CHRISTIANITY. 

Latin  Christendom,  or  rather  universal  Christen 
dom,  was  one   (excepting   those  who   were  Unit^  ^ 
self-outlawed,  or  outlawed  by  the  dominant eree^ 
authority  from  the  Christian  monarchy),  not  only  in 
the  organization  of  the  alt-ruling  Hierarchy  and  the 
admission  of  Monkhood,  it  was  one  in  the  great  system 
of  Belief.     With  the  exception  of  the  single  article  of 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Nicene  formulary 
had  been  undisturbed,  and  had  ruled  with  undisputed 
sway  for  centuries.     The  procession  of  the  Proceaston 
Holy  Ghost  from  the   Son   as  well   as  theohmt. 
Father  was  undoubtedly  the  doctrine  of  the  early  Latin 
writers  ;  but  this  tenet  stole  noiselessly — it  is  not  quite 
certain  at  what  time  —  into  the  Creed.     That  Creed, 
framed  at  the  great  Council  of  Nicea,  had  been  re- 
ceived with  equal  unanimity  by  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches.    Both  Churches  had  subscribed  to  the  anath- 
emas pronounced  by  the  second  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  ratified  by  the  first  Council  of  Ephesus, 
against  any  Church  which  should  presume  to  add  one 
word  or  letter  to  that  Creed.     Public  documents  in 
Rome  showed  that  Pope  Leo  III.  had  inscribed  on  a 
silver  tablet  the  Creed  of  Rome  without  the  words 
"  from  the  Son,'9  as  the  authorized  faith  of  the  Latin 
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Church.  In  the  great  quarrel  with  Photius,  «the 
Greeks  discovered,  and  charged  against  the  Latins, 
this  audacious  violation  of  the  decrees  of  the  Councils, 
this  unauthorized  impious  addition  to  the  unalterable 
Creed  of  Nicea.  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
charged  it,  justly  or  unjustly,  against  his  own  enemy, 
Nicolas  I.1  In  the  strife  with  Michael  Cerularius, 
at  the  final  disruption  between  the  two  Churches, 
this  was  one  of  the  inexpiable  offences  of  the  Latin 
A*.*xfc  Church.  The  admisakw  of  the  ob*oxi«us 
article  by  the  Greeks  a*  the  Council  of  Florence  was 
indignantly  repudiated,  on  the  return  of  the  Legates 
from  die  Council,  by  die  Greek  Church.  But  the 
whole  of  Latum  Chriatettdooa  disdained  to  give  ear 
to  the  protest  of  the  Greeks;  the  article  maanied, 
with  no  remonstrance  whatever  from  the  West,  in  the 
general  Latin  Creed. 

But  the  Creeds—  thaA  of  the  Apostles,  that  at 
un%*f  Nicea*  or  even  that  ascribed  to  St.  Aihaiii* 
rXton.  sins,  and  chanted  in  every  church  of  tha 
West  — formed  but  a  snail  part  of  the  belief  of  Latin 
Christendomv  That  whole  world  was  one  in  the  pop 
ular  religion.  The  same  vast  mythology  commanded 
the  general  consent;  the  aaaae  angetology,  demnol* 
egy ;  the  saaae  worship  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints, 
the  same  reverence  for  pilgrimages  and  relics,,  the  same 
notions  of  the  life  to  come,  of  Hell,  Purgatory,  Heav- 
en, la  general,  as  springing  out  of  like  tendencies  and 
prepossessions  of  mind;  prevailed  the  like  or  kindred 


1 1  know  no  more  brief  or  bitter  summary  of  the  contvorerey  thai  tfct 
common  one*  in  Fearson-  on  the  Creed.  I  have  some  doubts  whether  the  Ac- 
cusation of  Photiu?,,as  to  its  introduction,  is  personal  against  Pope  Niolai 
or  agtfeisb  the  ftiOmton  Chufeft* 
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traditions ;  the  World  was  one  in  the  same  vulgar  su- 
perstitions Already,  as  lias  been  seen,  at  the  close  of 
the  sixth  century*  during  the  Pontificate?  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  the  Ohristianizatiori  not  only  of  the  specu- 
lative belief  of  maft*  of  that  Which  may  justly  be  called 
the  religion  of  man*  was  complete :  but  no  less  corn-* 
plete  was  the  Chriatknization,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  of 
the  lingering  Paganism.  Man  had  divinized  all  those 
objects  of  awe  and  tenertttion,  which  rose  up  in  new 
forms  out  of  his  old  religion*  and  which  Wete  inter* 
mediate  between  the  Soul  and  God,  u  God,"  that  is, 
"in  Christ,*'  as  revealed  in  the  Gospels.  Tradition 
claimed  eqtial  authority  With  the  New  Testament. 
There  was  supposed  to  be  a  perpetual  power  in  the 
Church*  and  in  the  Hierarchy  the  Ruler  and  Teacher* 
of  the  Cbttrch,  of  infinitely  expanding  and  multiplying 
the  objettta  of  fiath ;  aft  length,  of  gradually  authorizing 
and  sopermdtfdng  as  integral  parts  of  Christianity  the* 
whole  hriaginative  belief  of  tne  Middle  Ages.  Evert 
wbeFe  such  belief  had  not  oeen  canorrically  enacted  by 
Pope  or  Council,  the  tacit  acceptance  by  the  general 
pftfetiee  of  Priest  as  well  as  of  people  was  not  less  au- 
thoritative \  popular  adoration  invested  its'  own  objects* 
in  uncontested  sanctity.  Already  the  artgefic  Hierar- 
chy, if  not  in  its  full  organization,  had  taken  its  place1 
between  mankind  and  Gfod ;  already  tlie  Virgin  Mary 
w»  rising,  or  ha*d  Mly  risen,  into  Deity;  already 
prayers  rtutely  aaoended  drteetly  to*  thfc  throne  of  grace 
through  the  owe  Intercessor,  a  crowd  of  mediate  agen- 
cies was  almost  necessary  to  speed  the  orison  upward, 
and  to  commend  its  acceptable,  as  it  might  thwart  its 
blessing.  Places,  things,  had  assumed  an  inalienable 
holiness,  with  *  ec&centred  and  enianative  power  of 
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imparting  or  withholding  spiritual  influences.  Great 
prolific  principles  had  been  laid  down,  and  had  only  to 
work  in  the  congenial  soil  of  the  human  mind.  Now, 
by  the  infusion  of  the  Barbaric  or  Teutonic  element, 
as  well  as  by  the  religious  movement  which  had  stirred 
to  its  depths  the  old  Roman  society,  mankind  might 
seem  renewing  its  youth,  its  spring-time  of  life,  with 
all  its  imaginative  creativeness,  and  its  unceasing  sur- 
render to  whatever  appeared  to  satisfy  the  yearnings 
of  its  hardly  satisfied  faith. 

There  was  unity  in  the  infinite  diversity  of  the  pop 
ular  worship.  Though  each  nation,  province,  parish, 
shrine,  had  its  peculiar  and  tutelar  Saint,  none  was 
without  a  Saint,  and  none  denied  the  influence  of  the 
Saints  of  others.  Christianity  was  one  in  this  mate- 
rialistic intercommunion  between  the  world  of  man  and 
the  extramundane  ;  that  ulterior  sphere,  in  its  purer 
corporeity,  yet  still,  in  its  corporeity,  was  perpetually 
becoming  cognizable  to  the  senses  of  man.  It  was  one 
in  the  impersonation  of  all  the  agencies  of  nature, 
in  that  universal  Anthropomorphism,  which,  if  it  left 
something  of  vague  and  indefinite  majesty  to  the  Pri- 
mal Parental  Godhead,  this  was  not  from  any  high 
intellectual  or  mental  conception  of  the  incongruity  of 
the  human  and  divine ;  not  from  dread  of  the  dispar- 
agement of  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite;  from  no 
predilection  for  the  true  sublimity  of  higher  Spiritual- 
ism ;  but  simply  because  its  worship,  content  to  rest  on 
a  lower  sphere,  humanized  all  which  it  actually  adored, 
without  scruple,  without  limit ;  and  this  not  in  lan- 
guage only,  but  in  its  highest  conception  of  its  real 
existence. 

All  below  the   Godhead   was  materialized  to  the 
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thought  Even  within  the  great  Triune  Deity  the 
Son  still  wore  the  actual  flesh  which  he  had  assumed 
on  earth  ;  the  Holy  Ghost  became  a  Dove,  not  as  a 
symbol,  but  as  a  constantly  indwelt  form.  AH  beyond 
this  supercelestial  sphere,  into  which,  however  contro- 
versial zeal  might  trespass,  awful  reverence  yet  left  in 
it  some  majestic  indistinctness,  and  some  confessed  mys- 
terious transcendentalism ;  all  lower,  nearer  to  the  world 
of  man,  angels  and  devils,  the  spirits  of  the  condemned 
and  the  beatified  Saints,  were  in  form,  in  substance 
however  subtilized,  in  active  only  enlarged  powers,  in 
affections,  hatred  or  attachment,  in  passions,  nothing 
more  than  other  races  of  human  beings. 

There  was  the  world  of  Angels  and  of  Devils.  The 
earlier  faith,  that  of  Gregory  the  Great,  had  AngdB. 
contented  itself  with  the  notions  of  Angels  as  dimly 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  It  may  be  doubted  if  any 
names  of  angels,  except  those  in  the  Sacred  Writings, 
Michael,  Gabriel,  Raphael,  or  any  acts  not  imagined 
according  to  the  type  and  precedent  of  the  angelic  vis- 
itations in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  will  be  found 
m  the  earlier  Fathers.  But  by  degrees  the  Hierarchy 
of  Heaven  was  disclosed  to  the  ready  faith  of  mankind, 
at  once  the  glorious  type  and  with  all  the  regular  grada- 
tions and  ranks  of  the  Hierarchy  upon  Earth.  There 
was  a  great  celestial  Church  above,  not  of  the  beatified 
Saints,  but  of  those  higher  than  human  Beings  whom 
St.  Paul  had  given  some  ground  to  distinguish  by 
different  titles,  titles  which  seemed  to  imply  different 
ranks  and  powers. 

Latin  Christendom  did  not  give  birth  to  the  writer 
who,  in  this  and  in  another  department,  influenced 
most  powerfully  the  Latin  mind.     The  author  of  those 
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extraordinary  treatises  which*  from  their  obscure  and 
doubtful  parentage,  now  perhaps  hardly  maintain  their 
fame  for  imaginative  richness,  for  the  occasional  beauty 
of  their  language,  and  their  deep  piety  -*—  those  trear 
tises  which,  widely  popular  in  the  West,  almost  created 
|;he  apgelrworphip  of  the  popular  creed,  and  were  alto 
the  parents  of  Mystic  Theology  and  of  the  higher 
Scholasticism  —  this  Poet-Theologian  was  a  Greek. 
The  writings  which  hear  the  venerable  name  of 
DtonjrrtiittM  Dionysius  the  Areppagite,  the  proselyte  of 
▲nopagite.  g^  pwjf  fi^  appear  under  a  suspicious  and 
suspected  form,  as  authorities  cited  by  the  heterodox 
Severians  in  a  conference  at  Constantinople.1  The 
orthodox  stpod  aghast :  how  was  it  that  writings  of  the 
holy  Conyert  of  St.  Paul  had  never  been  heard  of 
before  ?  that  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  that  Athanasius 
hiipselP,  were  ignorant  of  their  existence?  But  these 
writings  were  in  themselves  of  too  great  power,  too 
Captivating,  too  congenial  to  the  monastic  mind,  not  to 
find  bold  defenders.?  Bearing  this  venerable  name  in 
their  front,  and  leaving  behind  them,  in  the  East,  if  at 
first  a  donbtfal,  a  growing  felth  in  their  authenticity,' 
4  hey  appeared  }n  the  West  as  a  precious  gift  from  the 
Byzantinq  Emperor  to  the  Emperor  Louis  the  Pious. 

1  Concilia  sub  ann.  533.  Compare  the  Preface  to  the  edition  of  Cor- 
derius. 

*  Photius,  in  the  first  article  in  his  Bibliothec*,  describes  the  wo*  of  a 
monk,  Theodorus,  who  had  answered  four  ont  of  the  unanswerable  argu- 
ments against  their  authenticity,  as  the  writings  of  the  Areopagite;  bat 
about  the  answers  pf  Theodoras,  and  hte  own  impression  of  the  aatberitj 
and  value  of  the  books,  Photius  is  silent  —  Photii  Biblioth.  a.  1,  ed.  Bek- 
ker. 

«  There  is  a  quotation  from  them  in  a  Homily  of  Gregory  the  Great,  Lib 
i$.  Horn.  34,  Opcr.  i.  p.  1607.  Gregory  probably  picked  it  up  during  N» 
controversy  in  Constantinople.  —  (See  vo\.  i.  p.  435.)  There  is  no  othei 
trace  of  an  earlier  version,  or  of  their  earlier  influence  in  the  West 
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France  in  that  age  was  not  likely  to  throw  cold  and 
jealous  doubts  on  writings  which  bore  the  hallowed 
name  of  that  great  Saint,  whom  she  had  already  boast- 
ed to  hare  left  his  primal  bishopric  of  Athens  to  con- 
Tert  her  forefathers,  whom  Paris  already  held  to  be  her 
tutelar  Patron,  the  rich  and  powerful  Abbey  of  St. 
Denys  to  be  her  founder*  There  was  living  in  the 
West,  by  happy  coincidence,  the  one  man  who  at  that 
period,  by  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  by  the  congenial 
speculativeness  of  his  mind,  by  tho  vigor  and  richness 
<rf  his  imagination,  was  qualified  to  translate  into  Latin 
the  mysterious  doctrines  of  the  Areopagite,  both  as 
to  the  angelic  world  and  the  subtile  theology.  John 
Erigena  hastened  to  make  known  in  the  West  the 
"  Celestial  Hierarchy,"  the  treatise  "  on  the  Name  of 
God,"  and  the  brief  chapters  on  the  "  Mystic  Philoso- 
phy." These  later  works  were  more  tardy  in  their 
acceptance,  but  perhaps  more  enduring  in  their  influ- 
ence. -Traced  downwards  through  Erigena  himself, 
the  St.  Victors,  Bonaventura,  to  Eckhart  and  Tauler 
in  Germany,  and  throughout  the  unfailing  succession 
of  Mystics,  they  will  encounter  us  hereafter.1 

The  "  Celestial  Hierarchy  "  would  command  at  once, 
and  did  command,  universal  respect  for  its  rhB  oeiesiw 
authority,  and  universal  reverence  for  its  doc-  Htor,r«11Jr- 
trines.  The  "  Hierarchy  "  threw  upward  the  Primal 
Deity,  the  whole  Trinity,  into  the  most  awful,  unap- 
proachable, incomprehensible  distance ;  but  it  filled  the 
widening  intermediate  space  with  a  regular  succession 

i  The  Preface  of  jCorderius  (Observat.  xi.)  briefly  shows  the  connection 
of  the  peuedo-Dionysius  with  Scholasticism,  especially  with  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas  Observat.  xii.  shows  the  innumerable  references  of  Aquinas  to  1* 

works;  yet  Aquinas  was  far  less  mystic  than  other  sohoolnfett. 
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of  superhuman  Agents,  an  ascending  and  descending 
scale  of  Beings,  each  with  his  rank,  title,  office,  func- 
tion, superior  or  subordinate.  The  vague  incidental 
notices  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  and  in  St.  Paul 
(and  to  St.  Paul  doubtless  Jewish  tradition  lent  the 
names),  were  wrought  out  into  regular  Orders,  who 
have  each,  as  it  were,  a  feudal  relation,  pay  their  feu- 
dal service  (here  it  struck  in  with  the  Western  as  well 
as  with  the  Hierarchical  mind)  to  the  Supreme,  and 
have  feudal  superiority  or  subjection  to  each  other. 
This  theory  erelong  became  almost  the  authorized  The- 
ology ;  it  became,  as  far  as  such  transcendent  subjects 
could  be  familiarized  to  the  mind,  the  vulgar  belief. 
The  Arts  hereafter,  when  mature  enough  to  venture 
on  such  vast  and  unmanageable  subjects,  accepted 
this  as  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  Painting  pre- 
sumed to  represent  the  individual  forms,  and  even,  in 
Milton's  phrase,  "the  numbers  without  number"  of 
this  host  of  heaven. 

The  Primal  Godhead,  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  was 
alone  Absolute,  Ineffable,  Inconceivable ;  alone  Essen- 
tial Purity,  Light,  Knowledge,  Truth,  Beauty,  Good- 
ness.1 These  qualities  were  communicated  in  larger 
measure  in  proportion  to  their  closer  approximation  to 
itself,  to  the  three  descending  Triads  which  formed  the 
Celestial  Hierarchy:  —  I.  The  Seraphim,  Cherubim, 
and  Thrones.  II.  The  Dominations,  Virtues,  Powers 
III.  Principalities,  Archangels,  Angels.  This  Celestial 
Hierarchy  formed,  as  it  were,  concentric  circles  around 

1  The  writer  strives  to  get  beyond  Greek  copiousness  of  expressioii,  fa. 
order  to  shroud  the  Godhead  in  its  utter  unapproachableness.  He  is  th* 
Goodness  beyond  Goodness,  imepaya&oc  uya&brrK*  the  Super-Essential  Es 
sence,  oCaia  irmpoi>  no,  Godhead  of  Godhead,  vnep&eoc  Qexmff 
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the  unapproachable  Trinity.  The  nearest,  and  as 
nearest  partaking  most  fully  of  the  Divine  Essence, 
was  the  place  of  honor.  The  Thrones,  Seraphim,  and 
Cherubim  approximated  most  closely,  with  nothing  in- 
termediate, and  were  more  immediately  and  eternally 
conformed  to  the  Godhead.  The  two  latter  of  these  were 
endowed,  in  the  language  of  the  Scripture,  with  count- 
less eyes  and  countless  wings.1  The  second  Triad,  of 
less  marked  and  definite  attributes,  was  that  of  the 
Powers,  Dominations,  Virtues.2  The  third,  as  more 
closely  approximating  to  the  world  of  man,  if  it  may 
be  so  said,  more  often  visited  the  atmosphere  of  earth, 
and  were  the  immediate  ministers  of  the  Divine  pur- 
poses. Yet  the,  so-called,  Areopagite  laboriously  inter- 
prets into  a  spiritual  meaning  all  the  forms  and  attri- 
butes assigned  in  the  sacred  writings  to  the  Celestial 
Messengers,  to  Angels  and  Archangels.  They  are  of 
fiery  nature.  Fire  possesses  most  properties  of  the  Di- 
vinity, permeating  everything,  yet  itself  pure  and  un- 
mingled:  all  manifesting,  yet  undisceraible  till  it  has 
found  matter  to  enkindle  ;  irresistible,  invisible,  subdu- 
ing everything  to  itself;  vivifying,  enlightening,  renew- 
ing, and  moving  and  keeping  everything  in  motion ; 
and  so  through  a  long  list  of  qualities,  classed  and 
distinguished  with  exquisite  Greek  perspicuity.  He 
proceeds  to  their  human  form,  allegorizing,  as  he  goes 
on,  the  members  of  the  human  body,  their  wings,  their 
partial  nakedness,  their  bright  or  their  priestly  raiment, 

1  Upur^p  ftbv  dvai  fqoi,  r%v  irepl  Qedv  oCaav  ad,  koI  irpd  tuv  uXXup 
6p£ouc  fr&odtu  xapadtfofuvjjv,  to6?  t*  yap  dygurdrovf  dpovovf  koI  TtLiro- 
%*6ftpara  koX  noXinrrepa  ray/iara  Xepovplp,  'Eftpaiuv  fcny,  *al  Zepof^i 
Cnropaafteva  —  C.  vi. 

*  All  this  was  said  to  be  derived  from  St.  Paui   Gregory  the  Great  (Lib 
iL  MoraJU)  has  another  distribution,  probably  from  some  other  source. 
vol.  vol  18 
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their  girdles,  their  wands,  their  spears,  their  axes,  then 
measuring-cords,  the  winds,  the  clouds,  the  brass  and 
tin,  the  choirs  and  hallelujahs,  the  hues  of  the  different 
precious  stones ;  the  animal  forms  of  the  lion,  the  ox. 
the  eagle,  the  horse  ;  the  colors  of  the  symbolic  hones ; 
the  streams,  the  chariots,  the  wheels,  and  finally,  even 
the  joy  of  the  Angels.1  All  this,  which  to  the  wise 
and  more  reflective  seemed  to  interpret  and  to  bestow 
a  lofty  significance  on  these  images,  taken  in  its  letter 
—  and  so  far  only  it  reached  the  vulgar  ear  —  gave  re- 
ality, gave  a  kind  of  authority  and  conventional  cer- 
tainty to  the  whole  Angelic  Host  as  represented  and 
described  for  the  popular  worship.  The  existence  of 
this  regular  Celestial  Hierarchy  became  an  admitted 
fact  in  the  higher  and  more  learned  Theology ;  the 
Schoolmen  reason  upon  it  as  on  the  Godhead  itself: 
in  its  more  distinct  and  material  outline  it  became  the 
vulgar  belief.  The  separate  and  occasionally  discerni- 
ble Being  and  Nature  of  Seraphim  and  Cherubim,  of 
Archangel  and  Angel,  in  that  dim  confusion  of  what 
was  thought  revealed  in  the  Scripture,  and  what  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Church — of  image  and  reality; 
this  Oriental,  half  Magian,  half  Talmudic,  but  now 
Christianized  theory,  took  its  place,  if  with  less  positive 
authority,  with  hardly  less  questioned  credibility,  amid 
the  rest  of  the  faith. 

But  this,  the  proper,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  most  heav- 
enly, was  not  the  only  Celestial  Hierarchy.  There 
was  a  Hierarchy  below,  reflecting  that  above ;  a  mor- 
tal, a  material  Hierarchy :  corporeal,  as  communicating 
divine  light,  purity,  knowledge  to  corporeal  Beings. 
The  triple  earthly  Sacerdotal  Order  had  its  type  in 
*  Ch.  xv. 
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heaven,  the  Celestial  Orders  their  antitype  on  earth. 
The  triple  and  novene  division  ran  throughout,  and 
connected,  assimilated,  almost  identified  the  mundane 
and  supermundane  Church.  As  there  were  three  de- 
grees of  attainment,  Light,  Purity,  Knowledge  (or 
the  divine  vision),  so  there  were  three  Orders  of  the 
Earthly  Hierarchy,  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons; 
three  Sacraments,  Baptism,  the  Eucharist,  the  Holy 
Chrism ;  three  classes,  the  Baptized,  the  Communi- 
cants, the  Monks.  How  sublime,  how  exalting,  how 
welcome  to  the  Sacerdotalism  of  the  West  this  lofty 
doctrine !  The  Celestial  Hierarchy  were  as  Cele-tl4l 
themselves ;  themselves  were  formed  and  or-  HiermpC|W' 
ganized  after  the  pattern  of  the  great  Orders  in  heaven. 
The  whole  worship  of  Man,  in  which  they  administered, 
was  an  echo  of  that  above ;  it  represented,  as  in  a  mir- 
ror, the  angelic  or  superangelic  worship  in  the  Empy- 
rean. All  its  splendor,  its  lights,  its  incense,  were  but 
the  material  symbols ;  adumbrations  of  the  immaterial, 
condescending  to  human  thought,  embodying  in  things 
cognizable  to  the  senses  of  man  the  adoration  of  the 
Beings  close  to  the  throne  of  God.1 

The  unanswerable  proof,  were  other  wanting,  of  the 
Greek  origin  of  the  Celestial  Hierarchy  is,  that  in  the 
Hierarchical  system  there  is  no  place  for  the  Pope,  nor 
even  —  this  perhaps  might  seem  more  extraordinary  to 
the  Gallic  Clergy  —  for  the  Metropolitan.  It  recog- 
nizes only  the  triple  rank  of  Bishops,   Priests,   and 

1  'Ewrf  fxrjdk  dwarbv  korw  t$  Kad'  fjfuu;  vol,  irpbf  t%v  bbXov  knuvrjv  leva- 
T€&r}vai  tup  obpavluv  'Upapxi&v  frifujetv  re  koI  deupiav,  el  fify  r$  tear*  abrc* 
tod?  l*tpayurW  XP9*<utq  Td  ftky  faivtfievQ  KaXfo)  rfr  tyavvvc  cimpemfcf 
fauKoviofimTa  hyt&(uvogt  «a?  rdf  QlcrfhfTas  H/udiac  £/crv7ru/*ara  ttk  way- 
i%  diadoaiuc,  koX  rift  a&Aov  famdooiac  eluova  tu  vXuna  fura.  —  Lib.  i.  a 

i.P.«. 
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Deacons.  Jesus  to  the  earthly  Hierarchy  is  as  the 
higher  Primal  Godhead,  as  the  Trinity,  to  the  Celestial 
Hierarchy.  He  is  the  Thearchic  Intelligence,  the  su- 
persubstantial  Being.1  From  him  are  communicated, 
through  the  Hierarchy,  Purity,  Light,  Knowledge. 
He  is  the  Primal  Hierarch,  that  imparts  his  gifts  to 
men ;  from  him  and  through  him  men  become  partak- 
ers in  the  Divinity.  The  Sacraments  are  the  chan- 
nels through  which  these  graces,  Purification,  Illumi- 
nation, Perfection,  are  distributed  to  the  chosen.  Each 
Hierarchical  Order  has  its  special  function,  its  special 
gifts.  Baptism  is  by  the  Deacon,  the  Eucharist  by  the 
Priest,  the  Holy  Chrism  by  the  Bishop.  What  the 
Celestial  Hierarchy  are  to  the  whole  material  universe 
the  Hierarchy  of  the  Clergy  are  to  the  souls  of  men; 
the  transmittants,  the  sole  transmittants,  of  those  gra- 
ces and  blessings  which  emanate  from  Christ  as  their 
primal  fountain. 

Still,  however,  as  of  old,1  angelic  apparitions  were 
Demonoiogj.  rare  and  infrequent  in  comparison  with  the 
demoniacal  possessions,  the  demoniacal  temptations  and 
interferences.  Fear  was  more  quick,  sensitive,  ever- 
awake,  than  wonder,  devotion,  or  love.  Men  might  in 
their  profound  meditations  imagine  this  orderly  and  dis- 
ciplined Hierarchy  far  up  in  the  remote  heavens.  The 
visitations  to  earth  might  be  of  higher  or  lower  min- 
isters, according  to  the  dignity  of  the  occasion  or  the 
holiness  of  the  Saint.  The  Seraphim  might  flash  light 
on  the  eye,  or  touch  with  fire  the  lip  of  the  Seer ;  the 
Cherubim  might  make  their  celestial  harmonies  heard ; 
the  Archangel  might  sweep  down  on  his  terrible  wings 
on  God's  mission  of  wrath  ;  the  Angel  descend  on  hi 

1  BeapxucuTdTos  vovc,  toepovoioc.  *  Compare  voL  ii.  p.  W- 
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more  noiseless  mission  of  love.  The  air  might  teem 
with  these  watchful  Beings,  brooding  with  their  pro- 
tecting care  over  the  Saints,  the  Virgins,  the  meek  and 
lowly  Christians.1  They  might  be  in  perpetual  contest 
for  the  souls  of  men  with  their  eternal  antagonists  the 
Devils.  But  the  Angelology  was  but  dim  and  indis- 
tinct to  the  dreadful  ever-present  Demonology ;  their 
name,  the  Spirits  of  Air,  might  seem  as  if  the  atmos- 
phere immediately  around  this  world  was  their  inalien- 
able, almost  exclusive  domain. 

So  long  as  Paganism  was  the  antagonist  of  Christi- 
anity, the  Devil,  or  rather  the  Devils,  took  the  names 
of  Heathen  Deities :  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  they  were 
Jove,  Mercury,  Venus,  or  Minerva.  They  wore  the 
form  and  the  attributes  of  those  rejected  and  degraded 
Gods,  no  doubt  familiar  to  most  by  their  statues,  per- 
haps by  heathen  poetry  —  the  statues  not  yet  destroyed 
by  neglect  or  by  Christian  Iconoclasm,  the  poetry, 
which  yet  sounded  to  the  Christian  ear  profane,  idol- 
atrous, hateful.2  At  a  later  period  the  Heathen  Deities 
have  sunk  into  the  obscure  protectors  of  certain  odious 
vices.  Among  the  charges  against  Pope  Boniface 
VIII.  is  the  invocation  of  Venus  and  other  Pagan 
demons,  for  success  in  gambling  and  other  licentious 

1  Spenser's  beautiful  and  well-known  lines  express  the  common  feeling. 

*  "  Nam  interdum  in  Jovis  personam,  plerumque  Mercnrii,  persaepe  etiam 
•e  Veneris  ac  Minerva  transfiguratum  vultibus  offerebat  —  Snip.  Sever. 
Vit  8.  Mat.  cxxiii.  Martin  was  endowed  with  a  singular  faculty  of  dis- 
cerning the  Devil.  "Diabolum  vero  tarn  conspicabilem  et  subjectum 
eculis  habebat,  ut  sire  se  in  propria  substantia  contineret,  give  in  diversas 
figuras  spiritualesque  nequitias  transtulisset,  qualibet  ab  eo  sub  imagine 
rideretur."  Once  Martin  promised  the  Devil  the  Divine  forgiveness  at 
the  Day  of  Judgment,  on  his  ceasing  to  persecute,  and  his  repentance  of 
his  sins.  "  Ego  tibi  vero  ennfisus  in  Domino,  Cbristi  misericordiam  pol- 
uceor."  The  heterodox  charity  of  St  Martin  did  not  meet  the  same  aver* 
riot  as  the  heterodox  theology  of  Origen. 
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occupations.  So,  too,  in  the  conversion  of  the  Gei* 
mans,  the  Teutonic  Gocta  became  Demons*  The  usual 
form  of  recantation  of  heathenism  was*  "Dost  thou 
renounce  the  Devils?  Dost  thou  renounce  Thenar, 
Woden,  Saxnote?"1  "Odin  take  yout"  is  still  the 
equivalent  in  some  Northern  tongues  to  "the  Devil 
take  vou."a 

Bat  neither  did  the  Greek  Mythology,  nor  did  that 
of  the  Germans,  offer  any  conception  like  that  of  the 
later  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Antagonist  of  God* 
Satan  had  no  prototype  in  either.  The  German  Tftu- 
fel  (Devil)  is  no  more  than  the  Greek  Diabolus*  The 
word  is  used  by  Ulphilas ;  and  in  that  primitive  tnmt 
tation  Satan  retains  his  proper  naaaev8  Bat  as  m  Greek 
and  Roman  heathenism  the  infernal  Deities  were  per- 
haps earlier,  certainly  were  more  universally,  than  tta 
deities  of  Olympus,  darkened  into  the  Demons,  Fiends 
Devils  of  the  Christian  belief;  so  ftom  the  Northern 
mythology,  Lok  and  Hela,  before  and!  in  a  greater  de* 
gree  than  Odin  or  the  more  beneficent  and  warlike 
Gedfc,  were  relegated  into  Devilsk  Pinto  was  already 
black  enough,  terribly  hideous  enough,  cruel  and  mm* 
lenting  enough ;  he  raled  in  Tartarus*  which  was*  cf 
eourse,  identified  with  Hell s  so  Lokr  with  bis  consoBf 
mate  wickedness,  and  consummate  wiliness,  as  the  en- 
emy of  all  good,  lent  and  received  much  of  the  power 
and  attributes  of  Satan. 

The  reverent  withdrawal  not  only  of  the  Primal 
Parental  Godheasd,  the  Father,  but  likewise  of  the  twor 
coetemal  Persons  of  the  Trinity  into  their  unapproach- 
able solitude,  partly  perhaps  the  strong  aversion  to 

*  See  vol.  ift.  p*.  1S0.  t  Mark  iii.  23.    John  xitf.  ffT.    Edit  £*» 

*  Grimm.  Mythologie,  p.  568. 
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Manicheisro,  kept  down,  aft  it  were,  the  antagonism 
between  Good  and  Evil  into  a  lower  sphere.  The 
Satan  of  Latin  Christianity  was  no  Eastern,  almost 
coeval,  coequal  Power  with  Christ ;  he  was  the  fallen 
Archangel,  one  it  might  be  of  the  highest,  in  that 
thrice-triple  Hierarchy  of  Angelic  Beings.  His  mortal 
enemy  is  not  Ood,  but  St*  Michael.  How  completely 
this  was  the  popular  belief  may  appear  from  one  illus- 
tration, the.  Chester  Mystery  of  the  Fall  of  Lucifer.* 
This  drama,  performed  by  the  guilds  in  a  provincial 
city  in  England,  solves,  the  insoluble  problem  of  the 
origin  of  Evil  through  the  intense  pride  of  Lucifer* 
God  bimaelf  is  present  on  the  scene ;  the  nine  Orders 
remonstrate  against  the  overweening  haughtiness  of 
Lucifer,  who,  with  his  Devils,  is  cast  down  into  the 
dark  dungeon  prepared  for  them. 

Bvt  in  general  the  sublimity  even  of  this  view  of 
the  Antagonist  Power  of  Evil  mingles  not  with  the 
popular  conception.  It  remained  for  later  Poetry;  it 
was,  indeed,  reserved  for  Milton  to  raise  his  image  of 
Satan  to  appalling  grandeur ;  and  Milton,  true  to  tra- 
dition, te  reverential  feeling,  to  the  solemn  serene  gran- 
deur of  the  Saviour  in  the  Gospel,  leaves  the  contest, 
the  war  with  Satan,  to  the  subordinate  Angels  and  to 
Michael,  the  Prince  of  the  Angels.  The  Son,  as  co- 
equal in  Godhead,  sits  aloof  in  his  inviolate  majesty ? 

1  Thus  speaks  Lucifer  to  the  Celestial  Hierarchy: 

Dostren,  I  oommaunde  you  for  to  cease, 
And  eat  the  bewtye  that  I  bean, 
All  HeaTen  ahinas  through  my  brightna* , 
For  God  himatlf  shiues  not  so  clear. 

Chester  MyMeriu,  p.  18. 

*  Beraark  Milton's  wonderful  aubUmity,  not  merely  in  his  central  figure 
•£  Urn,  who  had  no* "  lost  all  hi*  original  brightness,"  who  waa  "  not  leas 
than  archangel  ruined,"  bat  in  his  creation,  it  may  almost  be  said,  out  U 
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The  Devil,  the  Devils  of  the  dark  ages,  are  in  the 
Dwviis.  vulgar  notion  something  for  below  the  Luci- 

fer, the  fallen  Son  of  the  Morning.  They  are  merely 
hideous,  hateful,  repulsive  —  often,  to  show  the  jx>wer 
of  the  Saint,  contemptible.  The  strife  for  the  mastery 
of  the  world  is  not  through  terrible  outbursts  of  power. 
The  mighty  destructive  agencies  which  war  on  man- 
kind are  the  visitations  of  God,  not  the  spontaneous, 
inevitable,  or  even  permitted  devastations  of  Satan.  It 
is  not  through  the  loftier  passions  of  man,  it  is  mostly 
by  petty  tricks  and  small  annoyances,  that  the  Evil 
One  endeavors  to  mislead  or  molest  the  Saint.  Even 
when  he  offers  temptations  on  a  larger  scale,  there  is  in 
general  something  cowardly  or  despicable;  his  very 
tricks  are  often  out-tricked.  The  form  which  he  as- 
sumed, the  attributes  of  the  form,  the  horns,  the  tail, 
the  cloven  foot,  are  vulgar  and  ludicrous.  The  stench 
which  betrays  his  presence :  his  howlings  and  screen- 
ings are  but  coarse  and  grovelling.  At  first,  indeed, 
he  was  hardly  permitted  to  assume  the  human  form:1 

Selden's  book,  and  the  few  allusions  in  the  Old  Testament^  of  a  new  De* 
monology.  He  throws  aside  the  old  Patristic  Hierarchy  of  Devils,  the  gods 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  whom  the  revival  of  classical  literature  had  now  re- 
instated in  their  majesty  and  beauty,  as  seen  in  the  Poets.  He  raises  up  ia 
their  stead  the  biblical  adversaries  of  the  Godhead  of  the  Old  Testament; 
the  Deities  of  the  nations,  Canaan  and  Syria,  circumjacent  and  hostile  to 
the  Jews.  Before  Milton,  if  Moloch,  Belial,  Mammon,  were  not  absolutely 
unknown  to  poetry,  they  had  no  proper  and  distinct  poetic  existence.  I 
owe  the  germ  of  this  observation,  perhaps  more  than  the  germ,  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Macaulay. 

1  Alors  qu'aux  yeux  da  vulgaire  celui-ci  Ait  devenu  un  6tre  hideux,  in* 
coherent  assemblage  des  formes  les  plus  animates,  et  les  plus  efTraysntea; 
un  person  n  age  grotesque  a  force  d'ete're  laid.  — Maury,  Llgendes,  Pieuses, 
p.  198. 

M.  Maury  says  that  the  most  ancient  representation  of  the  DevH  in  hu- 
man form  is  in  an  ivory  diptych  of  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald,  p-  1M, 
aote     See  a  so  text 
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his  was  a  monstrous  combination  of  all  that  was  most 
ugly  and  hateftil  in  the  animal  shape.  If  Devils  at 
times  assumed  beautiful  forms,  as  of  wanton  women  to 
tempt  the  Saints,  or  entered  into  and  possessed  women 
rf  attractive  loveliness,  it  was  only  for  a  time ;  they 
withdrew  and  shrank  back  to  their  own  proper  and 
native  hideousness. 

Even  Dante's  Devils  have  but  a  low  and  menial  ma- 
lignity ;  they  are  base  and  cruel  executioners,  torturers, 
with  a  fierce  but  dastardly  delight  in  the  pains  they 
inflict.  The  awful  and  the  terrible  is  in  the  human 
victims :  their  passions,  their  pride,  ambition,  cruelty, 
avarice,  treachery,  revenge,  alone  have  anything  of 
the  majesty  of  guilt :  it  is  the  diabolic  in  man,  not  the 
Devils  acting  upon  men  and  through  men,  which  makes 
the  moral  grandeur  of  his  Inferno. 

The  symbol  under  which  the  Devil,  Satan  as  Lucifer, 
as  well  as  his  subordinate  fiends,  are  repre- The  serpent 
sented  throughout  this  period,  the  Serpent,  was  some 
times  terrific,  often  sunk  to  the  low  and  the  ludicrous. 
This  universal  emblem  of  the  Antagonist  Power  of 
Evil  runs  through  all  religions,1  (though  here  and 
there  the  Serpent  is  the  type  of  the  Beneficent  Deity, 
or,  coiled  into  a  circular  ring,  of  eternity.)*  The 
whole  was  centred  in  the  fearful  image  of  the  great 
Dragon  in  the  Apocalypse.  St.  Michael  slaying  the 
Dragon  is  among  the  earliest  emblems  of  the  triumph 

1  Th*  connection  of  the  Dragon,  Serpent,  and  Worm  with  the  Deri]  in  its 
countless  forma  is  traced  with  inexhaustible  learning  by  M.  Maury,  in  hit 
Legendes  Pieuses,  pp.  131, 154.  So  too  the  growth  of  each  demoniac  beast 
out  of  other  notions,  the  Hon,  the  wolf,  the  swine.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  enter  in  such  a  work  as  this  into  the  endless  detail. 

*  The  ample  references  of  M.  Maury  en  this  subject  might  be  enlarged 
See  too  (he  work  of  Mr.  Deane  on  the  Worship  of  the  Serpent. 
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of  Good  over  Evil.  From  an  emblem  it  became  a  re- 
ligious historical  fact.  And  hence,  doubtless,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  Dragon  of  Romarice;  St.  George  is  bat 
another  St.  Michael  of  human  descent  The  enmity 
of  the  serpent  to  the  race  of  man,  as  expressed  and 
seemingly  countenanced  by  the  Book  of  Genesis,  adds 
wiliness  to  the  simply  terrible  and  destructive  monster. 
Almost  every  legend  teems  with  serpent  demons.  Ser- 
pents are  the  most  dire  torturers  in  hell.  The  worm 
that  never  dieth  (Dante's  great  Worm)  is  not  alone ; 
snakes  with  diabolic  instincts,  or  snakes  actually  devils, 
and  rioting  in  the  luxury  of  preying  on  the  vital  and 
sensitive  parts  of  the  undying  damned,  are  everywhere 
the  dreadful  instruments  of  everlasting  retribution. 

Closely  connected  with  these  demoniac  influences 
was  the  belief  in  magic,  witchcraft,  spells,  talismans, 
conjurations.  These  were  all  the  actual  delusions  or 
operations  of  obedient  or  assistant  Evil  Spirits.  The 
Legislature  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State,  from  Con- 
stantino down  to  a  late  period,  the  post-Papal  period  of 
Christianity;  Roman,  Barbarian,  even  modern  Codes 
recognized  as  real  facts  all  these  wild  hallucinations  of 
our  nature,  and  by  arraying  them  in  the  dignity  of 
heretical  impious  and  capital  offences,  impressed  more 
deeply  and  perpetuated  the  vulgar  belief.  They  have 
now  almost,  but  by  no  means  altogether,  vanished  be- 
fore the  light  of  reason  and  of  science.  The  most 
obstinate  fanaticism  only  ventures  to  murmur,  that  m 
things  so  universally  believed,  condemned  by  Pope* 
and  Councils,  and  confirmed  by  the  terrible  testimony 
of  the  excommunication  and  the  execution  of  thou- 
sands of  miserable  human  beings,  there  must  have  been 
something  more  than  our  incredulous  age  will  acknowl- 
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edge.1  Wisdom  and  humanity  may  look  with  patience, 
with  indulgence,  with  sympathy,  on  many  points  of 
Christian  superstition,  as  bringing  home  to  hearts  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  untouched,  unsoftened,  un- 
consoled,  the  blessed  influences  and  peace  of  religion ; 
but  on  this  sad  chapter,  extending  far  beyond  the  dark 
ages,  it  will  look  with  melancholy,  indeed,  but  unmit- 
igated reprobation.  The  whole  tendeucy  was  to  de- 
grade and  brutalize  human  nature:  to  degrade  by 
encouraging  the  belief  in  such  monstrous  follies,  to 
brutalize  by  the  pomp  of  public  executions,  conducted 
with  the  solemnity  of  civil  and  religious  state. 

All  this  external  world-environing  world  of  Beings 
possessed  the  three  great  attributes,  ubiquity,  incessant 
activity  with  motion  in  inappreciable  time,  personality. 
God  was  not  more  omnipresent,  more  all-knowing, 
more  cognizant  of  the  inmost  secrets  of  the  human 
heart  than  were  these  angelic  or  demon  hosts.  These 
divine  attributes  might  be  delegated,  derivative,  per- 
mitted for  special  purposes.;  but  human  fear  and  hope 
lost  sight  of  this  distinction,  and  invested  every  one 
of  the  countless  preternatural  agents  in  independent, 
self-existent,  self-willed  life.  They  had,  too,  the  power 
of  assuming  any  forms ;  of  endless  and  instantaneous 
transmutation. 

But  the  Angels  were  not  the  only  guardians  and 
protectors  of  the  faithful  against  the  swarming,  busy, 
indefatigable  malignant  spirits,  which  claimed  the  world 
of  man  as  their  own.  It  might  seem  as  if  human  weak- 
ness required  something  less  impalpable,  more  sensibly 
real,  more  akin  to  itself,  than  beings  of  light  and  air, 

1  Bee  Gdrres,  Christliche  Mystik.  that  strange  erudite  rhapsody,  which 
with  all  its  fervor,  fails  to  convince  us  that  the  author  was  in  earnest 
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which  encircled  the  throne  of  GocL  Those  Beings,  in 
TfceSaut*.  their  essence  immaterial,  or  of  a  finer  and 
more  ethereal  matter,  might  stoop  to  earth,  or  might  be 
constantly  hovering  between  earth  and  hearen ;  bnt 
besides  them,  as  it  were  of  more  distinct  cognizance  by 
man,  were  those  who,  having  worn  the  human  form, 
retained  it,  or  reassnmed  it,  as  it  were  clothing  over 
their  spiritualized  being.  The  Saints,  having  been 
human,  were  more  easily,  more  naturally  conceived,  at 
still  endowed  with  human  sympathies ;  intermediate 
between  God  and  man,  but  with  an  imperishable  inef- 
faceable manhood  more  closely  bound  tip  with  man. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Church,  the  Communkm  of  Saints, 
implied  the  Church  militant  and  the  Church  trium- 
phant. The  Christians  yet  on  earth,  the  Christians 
already  in  heaven,  formed  but  one  polity ;  and  if  there 
was  this  kindred,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  religious  consan- 
guinity, it  might  seem  disparagement  to  their  glory  and 
to  their  union  with  Christ  to  banish  them  to  a  cold  un- 
conscious indifference,  and  abase  them  to  ignorance  of 
the  concerns  of  their  brethren  still  in  the  flesh.  Each 
saint  partook,  therefore,  of  the  instinctive  omniscience 
of  Christ.  While  unabsorbed  in  the  general  beatified 
community,  be  kept  up  his  special  interest  and  attach- 
ment to  the  places,  the  companions,  the  fraternities  of 
his  earthly  sojourn  ;  he  exercised,  according  to  his  will, 
at  least  by  intercession,  a  beneficent  influence ;  he  was 
tutelar  within  his  sphere,  and  therefore  within  that 
sphere  an  object  of  devout  adoration.  And  so,  as  ages 
went  on,  saints  were  multiplied  and  deified.  I  am 
almost  unwilling  to  write  it ;  yet  assuredly,  hardly 
less,  if  less  than  Divine  power  and  Divine  will  was  as- 
signed by  the  popular  sentiment  to  the  Virgin  and  the 
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Saints.  They  intercepted  the  worship  of  the  Almighty 
Father,  the  worship  of  the  Divine  Son.  To  them, 
rather  than  through  them,  prayer  was  addressed  ;  their 
shrines  received  the  more  costly  oblations ;  they  were 
the  rulere,  the  actual  disposing  Providence  on  earth : 
Qod  might  seem  to  have  abandoned  the  Sovereignty 
of  the  world  to  these  subordinate  yet  aft-powerful 
agencies. 

High  above  all  this  innumerable  Host  of  Saints  and 
Martyrs*  if  not  within  the  Trinity  (it  were  not  easy,  if 
we  make  not  large  allowance  for  the  wild  language  of 
rapturous  adoration,  to  draw  any  distinction),  hardly 
below,  was  seated  the  Queen  of  Heaven.1  The  wor- 
ship of  the  Virgin,  since  the  epoch  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  had  been  constantly  on  the  ascendant;  the 
whole  progress  of  Christian  thought  and  feeling  con- 
verged towards  this  end.3  The  passionate  adoration 
of  the  Virgin  was  among  the  causes  of  the  discom- 
fiture of  Nestorianism  —  the  discomfiture  of  Nestori- 
anism  deepened  the  passion.  The  title  u  Mother  of 
God  "  had  been  the  watchword  of  the  feud ;  it  became 
the  cry  of  victory.     Perhaps  as  the  Teutonic  awe 

*  At  qualifl  enrrns,  cojos  aorigte  sunt  hnmortales  Spiritual 

Quite  UU  qu»  atoenitft,  «t  <rai  Peas  fit  obrias ! 

Hffo  eat  Begina  intone,  et  pane  gratia. 

Tali  pompa  exqipienda  est  qua  Denm  exceperat. 

ASanige,  airima,  die  atiqmSd  safcllmks. 

Jjtit  rtsWwfrw  Jf aria  rtgmabcmt  m  «do  t*t$  perxmm. 

Nee  (et?)  regnabant  tres  Reges. 

Alteram  thromm  adtUdit  homo  Dea$  ; 

Adrentent*  Maria  teitims  tfcroaae  est  additos. 

Et  none  triplex  in  coelo  regnum  est,  nbi  erat  unicum. 

Sedet  proxima  Deo  mater  Dei. 

Labbe  ill  Elogiis.  —  Comp.  AngBRtt,  v.  Hi,  p.  to. 
•  Compare  on  the  earlier  period  Bengnot,  Destruction  du  Paganism*,  it 
H7.    The  whole  snhfeet  of  the  progress  of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  in 
lugasti,  Denkwurdigkeiten,  iii.  pp.  1,  et  teq.%  with  ample  illustrations. 
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tended  to  throw  back  into  more  remote  incomprehen- 
sibility the  spiritual  Godhead,  and  therefore  the  more 
distinct  human  image  became  more  welcome  to  the 
soul ;  so  perhaps  the  purer  and  loftier  Teutonic  respect 
for  the  female  sex  was  more  prone  to  the  adoration  of 
the  Virgin  Mother.  Iconoclasm,  as  the  images  of  the 
Virgin  Mother,  then  perhaps  usually  with  the  Child, 
were  more  frequent  and  regarded  with  stronger  attach- 
ment, would  seem  a  war  specially  directed  against  the 
blessed  Mary ;  her  images,  when  they  rose  again,  or, 
as  was  common,  smiled  again  on  the  walls,  would  be 
the  objects  of  still  more  devout  wonder  and  love.  She 
would  vindicate  her  exalted  dignity  by  more  countless 
miracles,  and  miracles  would  be  multiplied  at  once  bj 
the  frantic  zeal  and  by  the  more  easy  credulity  of  her 
triumphant  worshippers ;  she  would  glorify  herself  and 
be  glorified  without  measure.  It  was  the  same  in  tlie 
East  and  in  the  West  The  East  had  early  adopted  iu 
the  popular  creed  the  groundwork,  at  least,  of  the  (Joe- 
pel  of  the  Infancy  and  of  the  other  spurious  Gospels, 
which  added  so  prodigally  to  the  brief  allusions  to  the 
Mother  in  the  genuine  Gospels.1  The  Emperor  He- 
raclius,  it  has  been  seen,  had  the  Virgin  on  his  banner 
of  war ;  to  the  tutelar  protection  of  the  Virgin  Con- 
stantinople looked  against  the  Saracen  and  the  Turk. 
Chivalry  above  all  would  seem,  as  it  were,  to  array  the 
Christian  world  as  the  Church  militant  of  the  Virgin.8 
Every  knight  was  the  sworn  servant  of  our  Lady ;  to 
her  he  looked  for  success  in  battle  —  strange  as  it  may 

*  Perhaps  the  reception  of  these  into  the  Korftn  as  part  of  the  universal 
Christian  belief  is  the  most  striking  proof  of  this. 

a  On  the  chivalrous  worship  of  the  Virgin,  Le  Grand  6V Aossy,  Fabliaa* 
v.27. 
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sound,  for  success  in  softer  enterprises.1  Poetry  took 
even  more  irreverent  license  ;  its  adoration  in  its  inten- 
sity became  revoltingly  profane.  Instead  of  hallowing 
human  passion,  it  brought  human  passion  into  the 
sphere  of  adoration,  from  which  it  might  have  been 
expected  to  shrink  with  instinctive  modesty.  Yet  it 
must  be  known  in  its  utmost  frenzy  to  be  judgod 
rightly.2 

So  completely  was  this  worship  the  worship  of  Chris- 
tendom, that  every  cathedral,  almost  every  spacious 
church,  had  its  Chapel  of  our  Lady,  In  the  hymns 
to  the  Virgin,  in  every  breviary,  more  especially  in  her 
own  *4  Hours  "  (the  great  universal  book  of  devotion), 
not  merely  is  the  whole  world  and  the  celestial  world 
put  under  contribution  for  poetic  images,  not  only  is 
all  the  luxuriance  and  copiousness  of  language  ex- 
hausted, a  new  vocabulary  is  invented  to  express  the 
yet  inexpressible  homage ;  pages  follow  pages  of  glow- 
ing similitudes,  rising  one  above  another.  In  the 
Psalter  of  the  Virgin  almost  all  the  incommunicable 
attributes  of  the  Godhead  are  assigned  to  her;  she 
sits  between  Cherubim  and  Seraphim ;  she  commands, 
by  her  maternal  influences,  if  not  by  authority,  her 

*  The  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  is  fall  of  this. 

*  (Test  ainei  que  le  mfime  Gmutier  (de  Coron.)  eoncut  poor  la  Vierge 
Marie  an  amour  rentable,  qui  i'enflamma,  le  deVora  toute  aa  Tie.  Elle 
ttait  pour  lai  oe  qu'est  one  amante  pour  le  plus  passional  des  hommes.  H 
reunissait  pour  elle  toutes  les  beautes  qu'il  apercevait  dans  les  relfgieuses 
d*un  convent  qu'il  dirigeait;  ltd  adressait  cbaque  jour  des  vers  plains  d'am- 
our,  d'erotiques  chansons;  il  la  voyait  dans  ses  reves,  st  quelquefois  m€me 
qoand  il  veiUait,  sous  les  formes  les  plus  voluptueuses,  et  la  croyait  l'herolne 
des  mille  a  ventures,  que,  dans  son  dllire,  il  inventait,  et  puis  raeontait  en 
vers  innumerable*.  —  Hist.  Littoral  re  de  la  France,  xix.  p.  S43. 

To  purify  bis  imagination  from  this,  let  the  reader  turn  to  Petrarch '■ 
noble  ode  "  Vergine  bella,  che  di  sol  veatiU." 
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Eternal  Son.1  To  the  Festivals  of  the  Annunciation 
and  the  Purification  (or  the  Presentation  of  Christ  in 
the  Temple)  was  added  that  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin.3  A  rich  and  copious  legend  revealed  the 
whole  history  of  her  birth  and  life*  of  which  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  were  altogether  silent,  but  of  which 
the  spurious  Gospels  furnished  many  incidents,8  tiros, 
as  it  were,  taking  their  rank  as  authorities  with  the 
Apostolic  four.  And  all  this  was  erelong  to  be  em- 
bodied in  Poetry,  and,  it  might  seem,  more  imperisb- 
aUy  in  Art.  The  latest  question  raised  about  the 
Virgin  —  her  absolute  immunity  from  the  sin  of  Adam 
—  is  the  best  illustration  of  the  strength  and  vitality 
of  the  belief.  Pious  men  could  endure  the  discussion. 
Though  St.  Bernard,  in  distinct  words  which  cannot 
be  explained  away,  had  repudiated  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Virgin4  —  though  it  was  rejected 
by  Thomas  Aquinas,6  that  Conception  without  any 
taint  of  hereditary  sin,  grew  up  under  the  authority 
of  the  rival  of  Aquinas.  It  became  the  subject  of 
contention  and  controversy,  from  which  the  calmer 
Christian  shrinks  with  intuitive  repugnance.  It  di- 
vided the  Dominicans  and    Franciscans   into  hostile 

i  Excelsus  super  Cherubim  Thrones  ejus,  at  sedes  ejus  super  oafdines 
eceli.  —  Pa.  orfii.  Demit*  Angelorum,  regiaa  ttundi!  —  fls.  xxxuc.  Quod 
Dens  imperii,  tu  preee,  Virgo,  fiscis—Jurs  mains  taper*  Miot 

*  Titian's  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  at  Venioe,  e»  oath  the  MnrillaB,  tad 
those  of  eeuntlees  inferior  artists. 

*  See  these  Gospels  in  Thilo  Code*  Apocryphus. 

*  liariam  in  pecoato  conoeptam,  cum  et  ipsa  vtrigarf  eaoda  per  UWslsesi 
nuris  et  fbmhuB  eoncepta  est.  One  is  almost  unwilling  to  opiate  ia  Una 
what  St  Bernard  wrote.  Ad  canon.  Lagdan.  ft  is  true  St  Bernard  mass 
a  vague  submission  on  this,  as  on  other  points,  to  the  judgment  of  IN 
Chorea. 

6  Summa  Theologies,  Ul.  87,  and  in  coarse  t 
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camps,  gaid  wa3  agitated  with  all  the  wrath  and  fury 
of  a  question  in  which  was  involved  the  whole  moral 
and  religious  welfare  of  mankind,1  None  doubted3 
that  it  was  within  the  lawful  sphere  of  theology.3 
Wonderful  as  it  xnaj  seem,  a  doctrine  rejected  at  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  by  the  last  Father  of  the 
Latin  Church,  has  been  asserted  by  £  Pope  of  the 
nineteenth,  and  a  Council  is  now  sitting  in  grave  de- 
bate in  Rome  on  the  Immaculate  Conception.4 

The  worship  of  the  Saints  might  seem  to  be  endan- 
gered by  their  multiplicity,  by  their  infinity.  Th? 
crowded  calendar  knew  not  what  day  it  could  assign 
to  the  new  Saint  without  clashing  with,  or  dispossess- 
ing, an  old  one;  it  was  forced  to  bear  an  endless 
accumulation  on  some  favored  days.  The  East  and 
the  West  vied  with  each  other  in  their  fertility.  The 
Greek  Menologies  are  not  only  as  copious  in  the  puer- 

i  When  the  stranger  travelling  in  Spain  arrived  at  midnight  at  a  con* 
vent-gate,  and  uttered  his  "  Santissiraa  Virgen,"  he  knew  by  the  answer, 
either  *♦  Sfn  peeado  coneebida,"  or  by  the  silence  with  which  the  door 
opened,  whether  it  was  a  Franciscan  or  a  Dominican. 

1  Singular  it  may  seem,  the  doctrine  was  first  authorized  by  the  reform- 
ing heterodox?    Council  of  Basle,  A.  d.  1499.    (Session  xxr.  vi. 

*  Rvea  saoa  a  woter  as  Angus tia  Theiaer  was,  can  rajta  saob  pages  m 
appear  in  the  Vie  de  Clement  XIV.,  i.  p.  341. 

«  In  there  not  wisdom  enough  in  tie  Church,  which  has  never  been 
tkoaghl  waiting  in  wisdom,  t#  outsider  whether  ft  is  wise  to  inflame  a 
passionate  paroxysm  of  devotion  in  a  very  few;  and  to  throw  baqk,  by  an 
inevitable  revulsion,  and  by  so  fatal  an  argument  placed  in  their  hands, 
multitudes  into  otter  unbelief  and  contempt  of  all  religion  ?  —  so  had  I  writ- 
ten in  1854:  the  Council  has  passed  its  decree;  by  all  who  own  its  authority 
the  Immaculate  Conception  is  admitted,  or,  what  is  very  different,  not  de- 
nied to  be  an  Article  of  the  Christian  creed.  But  is  not  the  utter  and  total 
apathy  with  which  k  has  been  received  <ene  day's  Spectacle  at  Borne,  aid 
nearly  silent  indifference  throughout  Christendom)  the  most  remarkable 
sign  of  the  times  —  the  most  unanswerable  proof  of  the  prostration  of  the 
strength  of  die  Soman  Church  V  There  is  not  life  enough  for  a  schism  on 
this  vital  point. 

vou  vm.  14 
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flity  and  trivialness  of  their  wonders,  they  even  surpass 
the  Western  Hagiologies.  But  of  the  countless  Saints 
of  the  East,  few  comparatively  were  received  in  the 
West  The  East  as  disdainfully  rejected  many  of  the 
most  famous,  whom  the  West  worshipped  with  the 
most  earnest  devotion  ;  they  were  ignorant  even  of 
their  names.  It  may  be  doubted  if  an  Oriental  ever 
uttered  a  prayer  in  the  name  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury. Still  that  multiplicity  of  Saints,  as  it  bore  un- 
answerable witness  to  the  vigor  of  the  belief,  so  also 
to  its  vitality.  It  was  constantly  renewing  its  youth 
by  the  elevation  of  more  favorite  and  recent  objects 
of  adoration.  Every  faculty,  every  feeling,  every  pas- 
sion, every  affection,  every  interest  was  for  centuries  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  excitement  to  quicken,  keep  alive, 
and  make  more  intense  this  wonder-fed  and  wonder- 
seeking  worship.  The  imagination,  the  generous  ad- 
miration of  transcendent  goodness,  of  transcendent 
learning,  or,  what  was  esteemed  even  more  Christian, 
transcendent  austerity ;  rivalry  of  Church  with  Church, 
of  town  with  town,  of  kingdom  with  kingdom,  of  Or- 
der with  Order  ;  sordid  interest  in  the  Priesthood  who 
possessed,  and  the  people  who  were  permitted  to  wor- 
ship, and  shared  in  the  feme,  even  in  the  profit,  from 
the  concourse  of  worshippers  to  the  shrine  of  a  cele- 
brated Saint;  gratitude  for  blessings  imputed  to  his 
prayers,  the  fruitful  harvest,  protection  in  war,  escape 
in  pestilence ;  fear  lest  the  offended  Saint  should  turn 
away  his  face ;  the  strange  notion  that  Saints  were 
under  an  obligation  to  befriend  their  worshippers ;  the 
stiU  bolder  Brahrainical  notion  that  Saints  might  be 
compelled,  by  the  force  of  prayer,  or  even  by  the  lav- 
ish oblation,  to  interpose  their  reluctant  influence;  — 
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against  all  this  stood  one  faculty  of  man  alone,  and 
that  with  difficulty  roused  out  of  its  long  lethargy,  re- 
buked, cowed,  proscribed,  shuddering  at  what  might 
be,  which  was  sure  to  be,  branded  as  impiety  —  the 
Reason.  Already  in  the  earliest  period  to  doubt  the 
wild  wonders  related  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  is  to 
doubt  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel.1  Popular  admirar 
tion  for  some  time  enjoyed,  unchecked,  the  privilege  of 
canonization.  A  Saint  was  a  Saint,  as  it  were,  by  ac- 
clamation ;  and  this  acclamation  might  have  ouumfaattoa. 
been  uttered  in  the  rudest  times,  as  during  the  Mero- 
vingian rule  in  France ;  or  within  a  very  limited  sphere, 
as  among  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  so  many  of  whose 
Saints  were  contemptuously  rejected  by  the  Norman 
Conqueror.  Saints  at  length  multiplying  thus  beyond 
measure,  the  Pope  assumed  the  prerogative  of  advan- 
cing to  the  successive  ranks  of  Beatitude  and  Sanctity. 
If  this  checked  the  deification  of  such  perplexing  mul- 
titudes, it  gave  still  higher  authority  to  those  who  had 
been  recognized  by  more  general  consent,  or  who  were 
thus  more  sparingly  admitted  to  the  honors  of  Beatifi- 
cation and  Sanctification  (those  steps,  as  it  were,  of 
spiritual  promotion  were  gradually  introduced).  The 
Saints  ceased  to  be  local  divinities ;  they  were  pro- 
claimed to  Christendom,  in  the  irrefragable  Bull,  as 
worthy  of  general  worship.2 

1  Quanquam  minime  minim  tit  si  in  operibos  Martini  tafirmitas  human* 
dubiUrerit,  com  multoe  hodieque  videamus,  neo  Evangelicis  quidera  credi- 
oisse.—  Snip.  Sever.,  Dial.  ii.  15.  SoJpicins  almost  closes  the  life  of  St. 
Martin  with  these  words:  "  De  catero  si  qui*  infldeliter  legerit,  ipse  peo- 
cabit." 

*  Canonisation  has  been  distributed  into  three  periods.  Down  to  the 
tenth  century  the  Saint  was  exalted  by  the  popular  roice,  the  suffrage  of 
the  people  with  the  Bishop.  In  the  intermediate  period  the  sanction  of  the 
Pope  was  required,  bat  the  Bishops  retained  their  right  of  initiation.    AJ- 
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There  were  some,  of  coarse,  the  universal  Saints  of 
Christendom,  the  Apostle*,  the  early  martyrs;  sons 
of  Latin  Christendom,  the  four  great  Fathers  of  the 
Latin  Church ;  some  few,  like  St.  Thomas  of  Canter* 
bury,  the  martyr  of  the  ecclesiastical  Order*  would  be 
held  up  by  the  whole  Hierarchy  as  the  pattern  and 
model  of  sanctity ;  St  Benedict,  in  all  the  Benedictine 
monasteries,  the  founder*  or  reformers  of  the  Monastic 
Institutes  St.  Odo,  St-  Stephen  Harding,  St  Bernard, 
St  RomuakL,  St  Norbert  At  a  later  period,  sad, 
above  all,  wherever  there  were  Mendicant  Friars  (and 
where  were  there  not  ?)  St  Dominic  and  St  Francis 
would  have  their  images  raised,  their  legends  read  and 
promulgated  with  the  utmost  activity,  and  their  shrines 
heaped  with  offerings.  Each  Order  was  bound  espe» 
daily  to  hold  up  the  Saints  of  the  Order ;  it  was  the 
duty  of  all  who  wore  the  garb  to  spread  their  bm 
with  special  assiduity.1  The  Dominicans  and  Francis- 
cans could  boast  others  besides  their  founders ;  the  Do- 
minicans the  murdered  Inquisitor  Peter  the  Martyr. 

axander  III.  seized  into  the  bands  of  the  Pope  alone  this  great  aat 
abused  Prerogative.  —  Mabillon,  Act  St  Benedict  V.  in  Pnef. 

*  The  great  authority  for  the  Lives  pf  the  Batata,  of  oeurae  with  itreaf 
predilection  for  the  Saints  of  the  West,  is  the  vast  collection  of  the  BoUaasV 
ists,  even  in  the  present  day  proceeding  towards  its  termination.  On  the 
origin  and  the  writers  of  this  Collection,  consult  Pitra,  Etudes  sor  U  Col- 
lection des  Actes  des  Saints  par  les  Je^uite*  Bettaodfrtee,  To  me  the  wbete 
beauty  and  value  is  in  the  original  contemporary  form  (as  some,  for  in- 
stance, an  read  in  Parts,  Monument*  Oermamsi).  In  the  BoUandista,  or 
even  in  the  Golden  Legend  of  Jacob  a  Voragine,  they  become  cold  and  eoa- 
trovarsial;  the  anginal  documents  are  overlaid  with  dieeertatieo.  Later 
writers,  like  Alban  Butler,  are  apologetic,  cautious,  always  eadearoriBg  Id 
make  the  incredible  credible.  In  the  recent  Lives  of  the  English  Saints, 
tome  of  them  admirably  told,  there  it  a  sort  ef  amliy  payahologieal  jastifi- 
aatlon  of  belief  utterly  irreconcilable  with  belief?  the  writers  urge  that  ae 
aught  se  believe,  what  they  themselves  almost  eonfcsa  that  they  eaa  aa% 
believe,  or  macy  they  believe,  eat  of  daty,  not  of  frith. 
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and  St.  ThoiMs  Aquinas ;  the  Franciscans  St.  Antony 
of  Padua,  and  San  Bonaventura.  Their  portraits, 
their  miracles,  were  painted  in  the  churches,  in  the 
cloisters  of  the  Friars ;  hymns  in  their  nataie,  or  sen- 
tences, were  chanted  in  the  services.  All  these  were 
world-wide  Saints:  their  shrines  arose  in  all  lands, 
their  churches  or  chapels  sprung  up  in  all  quarters. 
Others  had  a  more  limited  fame,  though  within  the 
pale  of  that  fame  their  worship  whb  performed  with 
loyal  fidelity,  their  legend  read,  their  acts  and  miracles 
commemorated  by  architecture,  sculpture,  painting.  As 
under  the  later  Jewish  belief  each  Empire  had  its  guar- 
dian Angel,  so  each  kingdom  of  Christendom  had  its 
tutelar  Saint.  France  had  three,  who  had  each  his 
sacred  city,  each,  as  it  were,  succeeded  to,  without  dis- 
possessing, the  other.  St  Martin  of  Tours  was  the 
older  ;  St  Remi,  who  baptized  Olovis  into  the  Catholic 
Church,  had  an  especial  claim  on  all  of  Frankish  de- 
scent But,  as  Paris  rose  above  Tours  and  Rheims,  so 
roee  St  Denys,  by  degrees,  to  be  the  leading  Saint  of 
France.  St  Louis  was  die  Saint  -of  the  royal  race.1 
St  Jago  of  ComposteDa,  the  Apostle  of  St.  James, 
had  often  led  the  conquering  Spaniard  against  die  Mus- 
sulman. The  more  peaceful  Boniface,  with  others  of 
the  older  missionaries,  was  honored  by  a  better  title  in 
Germany.  Some  of  the  patron  Saints,  however,  of 
the  great  Western  kingdoms  are  of  a  later  period,  and 
sprung  probably  out  of  romance,  perhaps  were  flrst 
inscribed  on  the  banners  to  distinguish  the  several  na- 

1  Charlemagne  was  a  Saint  (Baronius,  sab  ann.  814).  He  wa»  onrortu- 
naterjr  canonized  by  a  Pseudo-Pope  (Pascal).  He  was  worshipped  at  Aix 
IfrChapelle,  Hfldeshelm,  Osnabnrg,  Minden,  Halberstadt  —  thw  a  German 
••flier  than  a  French  Saint.  See  the  Hymn  to  him,  Daniel,  i.  pv  306,  fro* 
.he  Halberstadt  Bretiarj. 
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tions  daring  the  Crusades.  For  the  dignity  of  most  of 
these  Saints  there  is  sufficient  legendary  reason :  as  of 
St.  Denys  in  France,  St  James  in  Spain,  St.  Andrew 
in  Scotland  (there  was  a  legend  of  the  Apostle's  con- 
version of  Scotland),  St  Patrick  in  Ireland.  Eng- 
land, however,  instead  of  one  of  the  old  Roman  or 
Saxon  Saints,  St  Alban,  or  St  Augustine,  placed  her- 
self under  the  tutelar  guardianship  of  a  Saint  of  very 
doubtful  origin,  St  George.1  In  Germany  alone,  not- 
withstanding some  general  reverence  for  St  Boniface, 
each  kingdom  or  principality,  even  every  city,  town, 
or  village,  had  its  own  Saint  The  history  of  Latin 
Christianity  may  be  traced  in  its  more  favored  Saints, 
first  Martyrs,  then  Bishops,  then  Fathers,  Jerome, 
Augustin,  Gregory,  then  Monks  (the  type  St  Ben- 
edict). As  the  Church  grew  in  wealth,  Kings  or  No- 
bles, magnificent  donors,  were  the  Saints ;  as  it  grew 
in  power,  rose  Hierarchical  Saints,  like  Becket  St 
Louis  was  the  Saint  of  the.  Crusades  and  Chivalry; 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Bonaventura  of  Scholasticism. 
Female  prophets  might  seem  chosen  to  vie  with  those 
of  the  Fraticelli  and  of  the  Heretics ;  St  Catherinr 
of  Sienna,  St.  Bridget2  (those  Brides  of  Christ),  who 

i  Dr.  Milner  (the  Roman  Catholic)  wrote  an  Eaaay  against  Gibbon's  as- 
sertion that "  the  infamous  George  of  Cappadocia  became  the  patron  Saint 
of  England."  He  was,  I  think,  so  far  successful;  but  it  is  much  more  easy 
to  say  who  St.  George  was  not  than  who  he  was.  

a  St.  Bridget  was  beatified  by  Boniface  IX.,  canonised  by  John  XXSU 
at  the  Council  of  Constance,  confirmed  by  St  Martin.  The  Swedes  wsn 
earriesffor  their  Saint  (and  she  had  had  the  merit  of  urging  the  return  of  the 
Popes  from  Avignon).  Bnt  Gerson  threw  some  rationalising  doubt*  on 
the  visions  of  St.  Bridget,  and  on  the  whole  bevy  of  female  Saints,  which 
he  more  than  obviously  hinted  might  be  the  dupes  or  accomplices  of  artful 
Confessors.  The  strange  wild  rhapsodies,  the  visions  of  St.  Bridget,  under 
the  authority  of  Tnrrecremata,  were  avouched  by  the  Council  of  Basla> 
See  Genoa's  Tracts,  especially  de  probatioue  epirituum,  de  distinction*  ▼» 
rarum  visionum  a  falsis.  —  Helyot,  iv.  p.  25,  Shroeok,  xxxiii.  p.  189,  &c 
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had  constant  personal  intercourse  with  the  Saints,  with 
the  Virgin,  with  our  Lord  himself.  In  later  days 
Christian  charity,  as  well  as  Mysticism,  had  its  Saints, 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  with  St.  Teresa,  and  St.  Francis 
de  Sales. 

To  assert,  to  propagate  the  fame,  the  miracles,  of  his 
proper  Saint  was  the  duty  of  every  King,  of  every 
burgher,  of  every  parishioner,  more  especially  of  the 
Priesthood  in  the  Church  dedicated  to  his  memory, 
which  usually  boasted  of  his  body  buried  under  the 
high  altar,  or  of  relics  of  that  body.  Most  churches 
had  a  commemorative  Anniversary  of  the  Saint,  on 
which  his  wonders  were  the  subjects  of  inexhaustible 
sermons.  It  was  the  great  day  of  pomp,  procession, 
rejoicing,  feasting,  sometimes  rendered  more  attractive 
by  some  new  miracle,  by  some  marvellous  cure,  some 
devil  ejected,  something  which  vied  with  or  outdid  the 
wonders  of  every  neighboring  Saint.  Of  old,  the 
Saint-worshippers  were  more  ambitious.  In  the  days 
of  St.  Martin,  Sulpicius  Severus  urges  on  his  friend 
Posthumianus  to  publish  everywhere,  in  his  distant 
travel  or  on  his  return  from  the  East,  the  fame  of  St 
Martin.1  "  Pass  not  Campania ;  make  him  known  to 
the  holy  Paulinus,  through  him  it  will  be  published  in 
Rome,  in  Italy,  and  in  Illyrieum.  If  you  travel  to 
the  right,  let  it  be  heard  in  Carthage,  where  he  may 
rival  Cyprian ;  if  to  the  left,  in  Corinth,  who  will 
esteem  him  wiser  than  Plato,  more  patient  than  Soc- 
rates. Let  Egypt,  let  Asia  hear  the  fame  of  the  Gaul- 
ish Saint."     That,  however,  was  when  Saints  were 

iDnm  racnrris  dirersasque  regiones,  loea,  portna,  insula*,  urbeaqut 
inter  togia,  Martini  nomtn  et  gloriam  spttge  per  popvios.  —  V.  8.  Marti- 
al Ditto*.  iiL  p.  6S8. 
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rare.  More  restricted  commerce*  «nd  die  preoccupa- 
tion of  every  land,  every  city,  every  church  with  its 
own  patron  Saint,  confined  within  the  province,  city, 
or  hamlet,  all  who  had  not  some  universal  dun  to  re* 
spect,  or  some  wide-spread  fraternity  to  promulgate 
their  name.  Yet  though  there  might  be  jealousy  or 
rivalry  in  the  worship  of  distant  or  neighboring  Saints; 
as  the  heathens  denied  not  the  gods  of  other  nations, 
even  hostile  nations,  whom  themselves  did  not  worship 
its  gods  ;  so  none  would  question  the  sarntship,  the  &• 
tercessory  powers*  the  marvels  of  another  Saint. 

Thus  throughout  Christendom  was  there  to  every 
legend*  community  and  every  individual  man  an  In* 
tercesscr  with  the  one  Great  Intercessor  between  God 
and  man,  some  intermediate  being,  less  awful,  more 
humble,  whose  office,  whose  charge,  almost  whose  duty 
it  was  to  speed,  or  who,  if  offended,  might  withhold 
the  suppliant  orison.  Every  one  of  these  Saints  had 
his  life  of  wonder,  the  legend  of  his  virtues*  bit  mira- 
cles, perhaps  his  martyrdom,  his  shrines,  his  relics. 
The  legend  was  to  his.  votaries  a  sort  of  secondary 
Gospel,  wrought  into  the  belief  by  the  constant  itera- 
tion of  its  names  and  events.  The  legend,  in  troth, 
was  the  dominant,  universal  poetry  of  the  times.  Uo* 
less  it  had  been  poetry  it  had  not  ruled  the  mind  of 
man ;  but,  having  been  poetry,  it  must  submit  to  re- 
main poetry.  It  is  the  mythic  literature  of  Christen- 
dom,1 interminable  in  its  extent ;  but,  as  its  whole  Kfe 

1 M.  Maury's  work,  "  Lea  Llgendes  Pieuses,"  has  exhausted  the  subject 
Tie  more  cautious  readers  must  be  warned  that  M.  Maury  carries  up hfe 
system,  where  few  Christians  will  follow  him,  with  hardly  less  audacity  than 
Strauss  himself,  into  Che  Scriptural  narrative.  Bat  while  we  adswt  that 
the  desire  of  conformity  with  the  Life  ef  the  Swrieur  suggested  a  gieet 
part  of  the  incidents,  and  that  the  Gospel  miracles  Migrated  the  I 
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is  in  its  particularity,  it  suffers  and  withers  into  dulneae 
by  being  brought  into  a  more  compendious  form ;  and 
so  it  is  that  Hagiography  has  withdrawn  into  its  proper 
domain,  and  left  the  province  of  human  afiairs  to  his- 
tory, which  is  not  disdainful,  of  course,  of  the  inci- 
dental information  or  illustration  of  events,  manners, 
characters,  which  transpire  through  the  cloud  of  mar* 
veis.  Even  the  philosophy  of  history  endeavors  only 
to  divine  how  men  believed,  or  believed  that  they  be* 
£e*ed,  this  perpetual  suspension  or  abrogation  of  the 
laws  of  nature ;  how  that  which  was  then  averred  on 
the  authority  of  experience  has  now  fallen  into  neglect 
as  contrary  to  all  experience i  so  that  even  the  most 
vigorous  attempt  to  reinstate  them  is  received  as  a  des+ 
perate,  hardly  serious,  effort  of  paradoxical  ingenuity, 
fells  dead  on  die  general  mind,  hardly  provokes  scorn 
or  ridicule,  andyin  fact,  k  transcended  in  interest  by 
every  transitory  folly  or  new  hallucination  which  seems 
to  be  the  indispensable  aliment  required  by  some  part 
of  mankind  in  the  highest  as  in  the  lowest  social  or 
intellectual  state. 

The  legend  was  perpetually  confirmed,  illustrated, 
kept  alive  by  the  substantial,  if  somewhat  &&*. 
dimly  and  mysteriously  shown,  relics  which  were  either 
in  the  church,  under  the  altar,  or  upon  the  altar ;  the 
treasure  of  the  community,  or  the  property,  the  talis- 

of  the  later  Saints  —  the  originality,  the  truth,  the  unapproachable  dignity 
of  the  Gospel  type  is  not  only  unimpaired,  but  to  me  becomes  only^nore 
distinct  and  real.  There  is  an  intimate  harmony,  nowhere  else  found,  be- 
tween the  moral  and  the  supernatural.  The  line  appears  in  my  judgment 
broad  and  clear;  and  those  who,  lite  the  modern  advocates  for  the  belief 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  resolve  the  whole  into  the  attainment  of  a  proper  frame 
«T  mind  to-  nod**  legend  as  truth,  seem  to  me  to  out  up  altogether  all  be- 
o>f  in  miracle. 
Compare  some  good  observations  of  M.  Ampere,  Lecon  XTV% 
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man  of  the  prelate,  the  noble,  or  the  king.  The  reli- 
quary was  the  most  precious  ornament  in  the  lady's 
chamber,  in  the  knight's  armory,  in  the  king's  hall  of 
state,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Bishop  or  the  Pope. 
Our  history  has  perhaps  dwelt  on  relics  with  sufficient 
frequency.  Augustine,  in  the  earlier  times,  had  re- 
proved the  wandering  monks  who  made  a  trade  of  sell* 
ing  martyrs'  limbs,  "  if  indeed  they  are  the  limbs  of 
martyrs." l  The  Theodosian  Code  had  prohibited  the 
violation  of  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  and  the  removal 
and  sale  of  their  bodies.2  Gregory  the  Great  had  re- 
proved the  Greek  practice  of  irreverently  disinterring 
and  sending  about  the  bodies  of  Saints :  he  refused  to 
the  Empress  of  Constantinople  relics  of  St.  Paul.3  We 
have  seen  with  what  jealous  parsimony  he  distributed 
the  filings  of  the  chains  of  St  Peter.4  But,  as  the 
world  darkened,  these  laws  fell  into  desuetude :  the  first 
reverential  feeling  died  away.  In  truth,  to  the  multi- 
plication, dissemination,  veneration  of  relics  conspired 
all  the  weaknesses,  passions,  innate  and  seemingly  in- 
extinguishable propensities  of  mankind;  the  fondness 
for  cherishing  memorials  of  the  beloved,  in  human  at 
fection  so  excusable,  so  amiable,  how  much  more  so  of 
objects  of  holy  love,  the  Saints,  the  Blessed.  Virgin,  the 
Saviour  himself  I  the  pride  of  possessing  what  is  rare; 
the  desire  to  keep  alive  religious  associations  and  relig- 
ious thoughts ;  the  ignorance  of  the  priesthood,  the 
pious  fraud  of  the  priesthood,  admitted  to  be  Christian 

1  De  oper.  Monachoram,  c  S. 

*  Hnmanum  corpus  nemo  ad  alteram  locum  transferal,  nemo  maityiwa 
detrahat,  nemo  mercetar. 

*  Ad  Imperat  Constant.— Compare  Act  Ordink  8.  Benelfcti  II. Fn* 

XXX. 

<VoJ.ii  D.9S. 
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virtue  in  order  to  promote  devotion  and  so  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  man.  Add  to  all  this  the  inherent  indefea- 
sible power  ascribed  to  relics  to  work  miracles.  No 
wonder  that  with  the  whole  Christian  world  deeming 
it  meritorious  and  holy  to  believe,  dangerous,  impious 
to  doubt,  there  should  be  no  end  or  limit  to  belief;  that 
the  wood  of  the  true  Cross  should  grow  into  a  forest ; 
that  wild  fictions,  the  romance  of  the  Wise  Men  of  the 
East  transmuted  into  kings,  the  Eleven  Thousand  Vir- 
gins, should  be  worshipped  in  the  rich  commercial  cities 
on  the  Rhine ;  that  delicacy  and  even  reverence  should 
not  take  offence,  as  at  the  milk  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ; 
that  the  most  perishable  things  should  become  imper- 
ishable, the  garments  of  the  Savtour  and  the  Saints. 
Not  even  the  fiercest  feuds  could  detect  imposture. 
Tours  and  Poitiers  quarrelled  for  the  body  of  St  Mar- 
tin;  St.  Benedict  was  stolen  away  from  Italy :  we  have 
seen  the  rejoicing  at  his  arrival  in  France ;  and  the  ex- 
pedition sent  by  Eginhard  to  Italy  in  search  of  pious 
plunder.  There  were  constant  wars  between  monastery 
and  monastery  ;  marauding  campaigns  were  carried  on 
against  some  neighboring  treasure-house.  France  was 
smitten  with  famine,  because  Clotaire  II.  cut  off  and 
stole  an  arm  of  St.  Denys,  under  the  instigation  of  the 
Devil.1  It  was  virtue  in  St.  Ouen  to  steal  the  head 
of  St.  Marculph.  But  as  to  disputing  the  genuineness, 
unless  of  rival  relics,  or  questioning  their  wonder-work- 
ing power,  it  never  entered  into  the  profane  thought 
of  man.     How  the  Crusades  immeasurably  increased 


*  Annates  Dagobert.  Herman  Corner  gives  the  price  of  some  relics. 
EgOmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  bought  for  his  Church  (a.  d.  mxxi.) 
ss  arm  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Pavia,  for  100  talents  of  pure  silver  and  ont 
afgold. 
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the  wealth  of  Western  Christendom  in  relics,  how  they 
opened  an  important  branch  of  traffic,  needs  no  further 
illustration.  To  the  very  verge  of  our  historic  period 
the  worship  of  relics  is  in  its  unshaken  authority.  At 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Duke  of  Berry 
obtains  a  piece  of  the  head  of  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  as 
a  most  splendid  present  for  the  city  of  Poitiers  from  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Denys;1  be  bad  already  obtained  the 
<3bin..  The  exhibition  of  the  Holy  Coat  of  Trives- 
a  treasure  possessed  by  more  than  one  other  Church, 
land  more  than  one  avouched  by  Papal  authority — may 
show  how  deep-rooted  in  human  nature  is  this  strange 
form  of  religiousness.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
illustrations  of  relionvorship  occurs  after  the  close  of 
our  history,  during  the  pontificate  of  JEneas  Sylvius, 
Pius  II.  The  head  of  St.  Andrew  (Amalfi  boasted 
the  immemorial  possession  of  the  body)  had  been  wor- 
shipped for  centuries  at  Patras.  A*  the  Turks  ad* 
vanoed  in  the  Morea,  the  fugitive  Despot  would  net 
leave  this  precious  treasure  exposed  to  the  profane  in- 
sults of  the  unbelievers.  He  carried  it  with  him  in  hit 
flight  Kings  vied  for  the  purchase;  vast  sums  were 
offered.  Tlie  Pope  urged  upon  the  Despot  that  be 
could  not  permit  such  a  relic  to  repose  anywhere  bnt  at 
Rome.  The  head  of  St.  Andrew  should  rest  by  that 
of  his  brother  St.  Peter ;  the  Saint  himself  would  re- 
sist any  other  arrangement.  The  Despot  arrived  at 
Ancona  with  bis  freight.  It  was  respected  by  the 
stormy  seas.     A  Cardinal  of  the  most  blameless  life 


l  Particuka  qnandam  capitis  ej«e  aanctsi,  a  parte  pnutiiiori  veatas  < 
dextwiiiad  modus  triangali,  in  lodgitodias  at  latitodia*  apadna  trie* 
digitmm.~~Rel.  de  St.  Deny*  xir.  IS.  .  The  mniUatkm  tenia  sat  * 
have  been  thought  irreverent 
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chosen  to  receive  and  inspect  the  relic ;  by  what 
signs  he  judged  the  head  to  be  that  of  St.  Andrew  we 
know  not.  But  Romagna  was  in  too  dangerous  a  state 
to  allow  it  at  once  to  be  transported  to  Rome;  the 
fierce  Piccinino  or  the  atheist  Malatesta  would  not 
have  scrupled  to  have  seized  it  for  their  own  use,  wor- 
shipped it,  or  sold  it  at  an  exorbitant  price.  It  was 
conveyed  for  security  to  the  strong  fortress  of  Narni. 
When  Piccinino's  forces  were  dispersed,  and  peace  re* 
stored,  it  was  brought  in  stately  procession  to  Rome. 
It  was  intended  that  the  most  glorious  heads  of  St.  Pe- 
ter and  St.  Paul  should  go  forth  to  meet  that  of  their 
brother  Apostle.  But  the  vast  mass  of  gold  which  en- 
shrined, the  cumbrous  iron  which  protected,  these  itolics 
were  too  heavy  to  be  moved  t  so  without  them  the 
Pope,  the  Cardinals,  the  whole  population  of  Rome 
thronged  forth  to  the  meadows  near  the  Milvian 
Bridge.  The  Pope  made  an  eloquent  address  to  the 
head  ;  a  hymn  was  sung,  entreating  the  Saint's  aid  in 
the  discomfiture  of  the  Turks.  It  rested  that  day  04 
the  altar  of  St  Maria  del  Popolo,  was  then  conveyed 
through  the  city,  decorated  with  all  splendor  (the  Jubi- 
lee under  Nicolas  V.  saw  not  Rome  more  crowded),  to 
St.  Peter's.  Cardinal  Bessarion  preached  a  sermon ; 
the  head  was  deposited  with  those  pf  his  brother  Apos- 
tles under  the  high  altar.1 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  world  after  death 
continued  to  reveal  more  and  more  fully  its  awful  se- 
crets. Hell,  Purgatory,  Heaven  became  more  distinct, 
if  it  may  be  so  said,  more  visible.  Their  site,  their  to- 
pography, their  torments,  their  trials,  their  enjoyments, 
became  more  conceivable,   almost   more  palpable  to 

1  Commentary  Pii  IL 
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oense :  till  Dante  summed  up  the  whole  of  this  tradi- 
tional lore,  or  at  least,  with  a  Poet's  intuitive  sagacity, 
seized  on  all  which  was  most  imposing,  effective,  real, 
and  condensed  it  in  his  three  coordinate  poems.  That 
Heu.  Hell  had  a  local  existence,  that  immaterial 

spirits  suffered  bodily  and  material  torments  ;  none,  or 
scarcely  one  hardy  speculative  mind,  presumed  to 
doubt,1  Hell  had  admitted,  according  to  legend,  more 
than  one  visitant  from  this  upper  world,  who  returned 
to  relate  his  fearful  journey  to  wondering  man:  St 
Fiercy,2  St.  Vettin,8  a  layman  Bemilo.4  But  all  these 
early  descents  interest  us  only  as  they  may  be  supposed 
or  appear  to  have  been  faint  types  of  the  great  Italian 
Poet.  Dante  is  the  one  authorized  topographer  of  the 
mediaeval  Hell.6  His  originality  is  no  more  called  in 
question  by  these  mere  signs  and  manifestations  of  the 
popular  belief  than  by  the  existence  and  reality  of 

1  Scotus  Erigena,  perhaps  alone,  dared  to  question  the  locality  of  Hell, 
and  the  material  tortures  of  the  damned.  Divenas  suppliciorum  fonn« 
non  localiter  in  quadam  parte,  veluti  toto  hujus  visibilis  creature,  et  at  sim- 
pliciter  dicam  neque  intra  diversitatem  totius  naturae  a  Deo  condits  futurai 
esse  credimus ;  et  neque  nunc  esse,  et  nusqnam  et  nunquam.  The  punish- 
ment in  which  Erigena  believed  was  terrrible  remorse  of  conscience,  tas 
sense  of  impossible  repentance  or  pardon.  At  the  final  absorption  of  all 
things,  that  genuine  Indian  absorption,  derived  from  his  master  the  Psea- 
do-Dienysius,  evil  and  sin  would  be  destroyed  forever,  not  evil  ones  sod 
sinners.  Erigena  boldly  cites  Origen,  and  extorts  from  other  authorities  so 
opinion  to  the  same  effect,  of  the  final  salvation,  the  return  unto  the  Deity, 
of  the  Devil  himself.  There  is  nothing  eternal  bat  God.  Omoe  quod 
•sternum  in  Deo  solummodo  intelligi ;  nee  ulla  sstcrnitas  extra  eum  qui  so- 
lus est  ce tern  us  et  setemitas.  He  thus  gets  rid  of  all  relating  to  eternal 
fire.  Read  the  remarkable  passage  in  the  5th  Book  de  Natura,  from  the 
xxv.th  at  least  to  xxxvi.th  chapters. 

2  Bede,  iii.  19.  Mabillon,  Acta  S.  Benedict!,  iii.  807.  The  BolUndisto, 
Jan.  ii.  p.  44. 

•  Mabillon,  iv.  973. 
<  Flodoard,  iii.  3. 

»  See  Damiani's  Hell  and  Heaven,  hr.  Ep.  xrv.  viii.  «.  Consult  ■** 
Caedinon. 
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those  objects  or  scenes  in  external  nature  which  he 
describes  with  such  unrivalled  truth.1  In  Dante  meet 
unreconciled  (who  thought  of  or  cared  for  their  recon- 
ciliation?) those  strange  contradictions,  immaterial 
souls  subject  to  material  torments :  spirits  which  had 
put  off  the  mortal  body,  cognizable  by  the  corporeal 
sense.3  The  mediaeval  Hell  had  gathered  from  all  ages, 
all  lands,  all  races,  its  imagery,  its  denizens,  its  site,  its 
access,  its  commingling  horrors ;  from  the  old  Jewish 
traditions,  perhaps  from  the  regions  beyond  the  sphere 
of  the  Old  Testament;  from  the  Pagan  poets,  with 
their  black  rivers,  their  Cerberus,  their  boatman  and 
his  crazy  vessel;  perhaps  from  the  Teutonic  Hela, 
through  some  of  the  earlier  visions.  Then  came  the 
great  Poet,  and  reduced  all  this  wild  chaos  to  a  kind  of 
order,  moulded  it  up  with  the  cosmical  notions  of  the 
times,  and  made  it,  as  it  were,  one  with  the  prevalent 
mundane  system.  Above  all,  he  brought  it  to  the  very 
borders  of  our  world ;  he  made  the  life  beyond  the 
grave  one  with  our  present  life ;  he  mingled  in  close 

i  There  is  a  strange  book  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  "De  Inferno,"  by  Antonio  Rusca  (Milan,  1621).  It  is  dedicated 
with  fearful  simplicity  to  onr  Saviour.  It  settles  gravely,  logically,  as  H 
would  be  supposed  authoritatively,  and  not  without  erudition,  every  ques- 
tion relating  to  Hell  and  its  Inhabitants,  its  place,  extent,  divisions,  tor- 
ments. 

*  This  was  embarrassing  to  the  philosophic  heathen.  "  Tantum  valuii 
error,  ut  corpora  cremata  cum  schrent,  tamen  ea  fieri  apud  inferos  fingexent 
qu®  sine  corporibus  nee  fieri  possunt  nee  intelligi.  Animos  enim  per  seip- 
sos  tfventes  non  poterant  mente  complecti,  fbrmam  altquam  figuramque 
quaarebant."  —  Cicer.  Tttsc  i.  c.  16.  Rusca  lays  it  down  as  the  Catholic 
doctrine,  "  Docet  tamen  Catholica  Veritas,  in  fern  urn  malorum  carcerem 
«*e  locum  quendam  materialem  et  corporeum."  1.  c  xxviii.  The  more 
enlightened  Peter  Lombard  speaks  of  "  non  oorporalera,  sed  corpori  aimt 
lem."  Souls  were  borne  bodily  to  Heaven  by  visible  Angels,  fought  for  by 
visible  Devils.    See  the  battle  for  the  Soul  of  King  Dagobert.-    Maury,  p. 
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and  intimate  relation  ike  present  and  the  future*  Hell, 
Purgatory,  Heaven  were  but  an  immediate  expansion 
and  extension  of  the  present  world.  And  this  is  among 
the  wonderful  causes  of  Dante's  power,  the  realizing 
the  unreal  by  the  admixture  of  the  real  c  even  as  in  hit 
imagery  the  actual,  homely,  everyday  language  or  si- 
militude mingles  with  and  heightens  the  fantastic,  the 
vague,  the  transmundane.  What  effect  had  hell  pro- 
duced, if  peopled  by  ancient,  almost  immemorial  ob- 
jects of  human  detestation,  Nimrod  or  Iseariot,  or 
Julian  or  Mohammed  ?  It  was  when  Popes  all  but 
living,  Kings  but  now  on  their  thrones,  Guelft  who  had 
hardly  ceased  to  walk  the  streets  of  Florence,  Ghibel- 
lines  almost  yet  in  exile,  revealed  their  awful  doom  — 
this  it  was  which,  as  it  expressed  the  passions  and  the 
fears  of  mankind  of  an  instant,  immediate,  actual, 
bodily,  comprehensible  place  of  torment :  so,  wherever 
it  was  read,  it  deepened  that  notion,  and  made  it  more 
distinct  and  natural.  This  was  the  Hell,  conterminous 
to  the  earth,  but  separate,  as  it  were,  by  a*  gulf  passed 
by  almost  instantaneous  transition,  of  which  the  Priest- 
hood held  the  keys.  These  keys  the  audacious  Poet 
had  wrenched  from  their  hands,  and  dared  to  turn  on 
many  of  themselves,  speaking  even  against  Popes  the 
sentence  of  condemnation.  Of  that  which  Hell,  Pur- 
gatory, Heaven  were  in  popular  opinion  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  Dante  was  but  the  fall,  deep,  concentred 
expression ;  what  he  embodied  in  verse  all  men  believed, 
feared,  hoped. 

Purgatory  had  now  its  intermediate  place  between 
Furg&tory.  Heaven  and  Hell,  as  unquestioned,  as  undis- 
turbed by  doubt ;  its  existence  was  as  much  an  article 
of  uncontested  popular  belief  as«Heav3n  or  Hell.    It 
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as  unjust  and  unphilosophical  to  attribute  all  the 
legendary  lore  which  realized  Purgatory,  to  the  sordid 
invention  of  the  Churchman  or  the  Monk,  at  it  would 
be  unhistorical  to  deny  the  use  which  was  made  of 
this  superstition  to  exact  tribute  from  the  fears  or  the 
fondness  of  mankind*  But  the  abuse  grew  out  of  the 
belief;  the  belief  was  not  slowly,  subtly,  deliberately 
instilled  into  the  mind  for  the  sake  of  the  abuse.  Pur- 
gatory, possible  with  St  Augustine,1  probable  with 
Gregory  the  Great,  grew  up,  I  am  persuadod  (its 
growth  is  singularly  indistinct  and  untraceable)*  out 
of  the  mercy  and  modesty  of  the  Priesthood.  To  the 
eternity  of  Hell  torments  there  is  and  ever  must  be— * 
notwithstanding  the  peremptory  decreias  of  dogmatic 
theology  and  the  reverential  dread  fn  so  many  .religions 
minds  of  tampering  with  what  seems  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament  —  a  tacit  repugnance.  But  when 
the  doom  of  every  man  rested  on  the  lips  of  the  Priest, 
on  his  absolution  or  refusal  of  absolution*. that  Priest 
might  well  tremble  with  some  natural  awe  ~- awe  not 
confessed  to  himself ~« at  dismissing  the  soul  to  an  if  rev? 
ocable,  unrepeatable,  unchangeable  destiny.  He  Would 
Hot  be  averse  to  pronounce  a  more  mitigated,  a  revers- 
ible sentence.  The  keys  of  Heaven  and  of  Hell  were 
a  fearful  trust,  a  terrible  responsibility;  the  key  of 
Purgatory  might  be  used  with  far  less  presumption, 
with  less  trembling  confidence.  Then  came  naturally, 
as  it  might  seem,  the  strengthening  and  exaltation  of 
the  efficacy  of  prayer,  of  the  efficacy  of  the  religious 
ceremonials,  of  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar, 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  intercession  of  the  Saints;  and 
these  all  within  the  province,  within  the  power  of  the 

l  D©  fide  «t  oper.,  c  16.    On  Gregory,  m*  soto,  voL  u.  ©.  101. 
vol.  vm.  16 
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Sacerdotal  Order.  Their  authority,  their  influence, 
their  intervention,  closed  not  with  the  grave.  The  de- 
parted soul  was  still  to  a  certain  degree  dependent  upon 
the  Priest.  They  had  yet  a  mission,  it  might  be  of 
mercy ;  they  had  still  some  power  of  saving  the  soul 
after  it  had  departed  from  the  body.  Their  faithful 
love,  their  inexhaustible  interest  might  yet  rescue  the 
sinner ;  for  he  had  not  reached  those  gates  —  over 
which  alone  was  written,  "There  is  no  Hope"  —  the 
gates  of  Hell.  That  which  was  a  mercy,  a  consola- 
tion, became  a  trade,  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth. 
Praying  souls  out  of  Purgatory  by  Masses  said  on  their 
Mmm  behalf,  became  an  ordinary  office,  an  office 
which  deserved,  which  could  demand,  which  did  de- 
mand, the  most  prodigal  remuneration.  It  was  later 
indulgences,  that  the  Indulgence,  originally  the  remission 
of  so  much  penance,  of  so  many  days,  weeks,  months, 
years ;  or  of  that  which  was  the  commutation  for  pen- 
ance, so  much  almsgiving  or  munificence  to  churches  or 
Churchmen,  in  sound  at  least  extended  (and  mankind, 
the  high  and  low. vulgar  of  mankind,  are  governed  by 
Bound)  its  significance :  it  was  literally  understood,  as 
the  remission  of  so  many  years,  sometimes  centuries,  of 
Purgatory.1 

If  there  were  living  men  to  whom  it  bad  been  vouch- 
safed to  visit  and  to  return  and  to  reveal  the  secrets  of 

1  Unde  quibusdam  in  locis  concedebantnr  tandem  expresse  indulgence) 
a  pctnA  et  a  culpd,  licet  quidam  summi  Pontrflces  absurdum  oensnissf  ri- 
dentnr  aliquas  mdulgentiaa  a  poena  et  a  culpa  ease  nominandaa,  cum  a  sole 
Deo  culpa  deleatur;  et  indulgentia  est  remissio  pcstus  temporalis,  •  •  • 
Undo  quidam  concessions  hujusmodi  magis  deceptionea  quam  indnlgentia- 
rum  concessioner  interpretantee  com  eaa  Intentu  lucri  temporalis  fieri  jnaV 
cabant,  diiwre  non  timebant,  anima  nostra  nauseat  super  cibo  leviariiDO.— 
Gobelinus  Persona,  p.  390.  Thi9  was  in  Germany  during  the  Schiaa? 
aliove  a  eenturv  before  Luther. 
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remote  and  terrible  Hell,  there  were  those  too  who 
were  admitted  in  vision,  or  in  actual  life  to  more  acces- 
sible Purgatory,  and  brought  back  intelligence  of  its 
real  local  existence,  and  of  the  state  of  souls  within  its 
penitential  circles.  There  is  a  legend  of  St.  Paul  him- 
self; of  the  French  monk  St.  Farcy ;  of  Drithelm, 
related  by  Bede ;  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fat,  by 
William  of  Malmesbury.  Matthew  Paris  relates  two  or 
three  journeys  of  the  Monk  of  Evesham,  of  Thurkill, 
an  Essex  peasant,  veiy  wild  and  fantastic.  The  Pur- 
gatory of  St  Patrick,  the  Purgatory  of  Owen  Miles, 
the  vision  of  Alberic  of  Monte  Casino,  were  among  the 
most  popular  and  wide-spread  legends  of  the  ages  pre- 
ceding Dante  ;  and  as  in  Hell,  so  in  Purgatory,  Dante 
sums  up  in  his  noble  verses  the  whole  tlwaory,  the 
whole  popular  belief  as  to  this  intermediate  sphere.1 

If  Hell  and  Purgatory  thus  dimly  divulged  their 
gloomy  mysteries,  if  they  had  been  visited  by  those 
who   returned   to  actual    life,    Heaven   was  Haven, 
unapproached,  unapproachable.     To  be  wrapt  to  the 

1  Vincent  of  Beauvais.  See  the  curious  volume  of  Mr.  Wright,  St  Pat- 
rick's Purgatory,  on  Tundale,  p.  82,  &c.  On  Patrick's  Purgatory  in  all  its 
forms,  as  sanctioned  by  Popes,  and  by  the  Bollandist  writers,  as  it  appears 
in  Calderon'a  poetry,  and  as  it  is  kept  Op  by  Irish  popular  superstition  and 
priestcraft,  Mr.  Wright  has. collected  many  wild  details.  Papal  authority, 
as  shown  by  an  Inscription  in  the  cloister  of  St  Andrea  and  St  Gregorio 
ta  Rome,  testifies  to  the  fact,  which,  1  suspect,  would  have  startled  St 
Gregory  himself,  that  he  got  a  monk  out  of  Purgatory  at  the  expense  of 
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higher  Heaven  remained  the  privilege  of  the  Apostle ; 
the  popular  conception  was  content  to  rest  in  modest 
ignorance.  Though  the  Saints  might  descend  on  benef- 
icent missions  to  the  world  of  man  ;  of  the  site  of  their 
beatitude,  of  the  state  of  the  Blest,  of  the  joys  of  the 
supernal  world,  they  brought  bat  vague  and  indefinite 
tidings*  In  truth,  the  notion  of  Heaven  was  inextri- 
cably mingled  up  with  the  astronomical  and  cosmogon- 
ical  as  well  as  with  the  theological  notions  of  the  age. 
Dante's  Paradise  blends  the  Ptolemaic  system  with  the 
nine  angelic  circles  of  the  Pseudo  Dlonysius  ;  the  ma* 
terial  heavens  in  their  nine  circles  ;  above  and  beyond 
them,  in  the  invisible  heavens,  the  nine  Hierarchies; 
and  yet  higher  than  the  highest  heavens  the  dwelling 
of  the  Ineffable  Trinity.  The  Beatific  Vision,  whether 
immediate  or  to  await  the  Last  Day,  had  been  eluded 
rather  than  determined,  till  the  rash  and  presumptuous 
theology  of  Pope  John  XXII.  compelled  a  declaration 
from  the  Church.  But  yet  this  ascefct  to  the  Heavea 
of  Heavens  would  seem  from  Dante,  the  best  patoh 
preter  of  the  dominant  conceptions,  to  have  been  an 
especial  privilege,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  of  the  roost 
Blessed  of  the  Blessed,  the  Saint  of  Saints.  There  is 
a  manifest  gradation  in  Beatitude  and  Sanctity.  Ac- 
cording to  the  universal  cosmical  theory,  the  Earth,  the 
round  and  level  earth,  was  the  centre  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem.1   It  was  usually  supposed  to  be  encircled  by  the 

1  The  Eastern  notions  may  be  gathered  from  the  curious  Treatise  of  Cot- 
mas  Indicopleustes,  printed  by  Montfimcon,  in  his  Col  lectio  Nora.  Cosmtt 
wrote  about  a.  d.  635.  He  is  perhaps  the  earliest  type  of  those  who  oall 
themselves  Scriptural  Philosophers;  with  ail  the  pomtiveness  and  con- 
temptuousness  of  ignorance,  he  proves  that  the  heavens  are  a  vault,  from 
Isaiah  xi.  22;  from  Job*  according  to  the  LXX^  aoe)  St.  Paula  image  of  a 
Tabernacle.  The  second  Prologue  is  to  refute  the  notion  that  the  earth  is 
a  sphere, — the  antipodes,  wblah  a<  Qni  wen  tie*  so  dtodatlAdiy  deriei,  *ra 
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rast¥  circumambient,  endless  ocean  ;  but  beyond  thai 
ocean  (with  a  dim  reminiscence,  it  should  seem,  of  the 
Elysiacn  Fields  of  the  poets)  was  placed  a  Paradise, 
where  the  souls  of  men  hereafter  to  be  blest,  awaited 
the  final  resurrection*  Dante  takes  the  other  theory : 
be  peoples  the  nine  material  heavens  — that  is,  the 
cycle  of  the  Moon,  Venus,  Mercury,  the  Snn,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  firmament 
above,  or  the  Primum  Mobile  — with  those  who  are 
admitted  to  a  progressively  advancing  state  of  glory 
aad  blessedness.  AH  this,  it  should  seem,  is  below  the 
ascending  circles  of  the  Celestial  Hierarchies,  that  im- 
mediate vestibule  or  fore-court  of  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  into  which  the  most  perfect  of 
the  Saints  are  admitted.  Tbey  are  commingled  with, 
yet  nnabsorbed  by,  the  Redeemer,  in  mystic  union ; 
yet  the  mysticism  still  reverently  endeavors  to  maintain 

bow  termed  ypaCAus  /j&$qi:  men  would  foil  in  opposite  directions.  Paradise 
is  beyond  the  circumfluent  Ocean;  souls  are  received  in  Paradise  till  the 
last  day  (p.  316).  He  afterwards  asserts  the  absolute  incompatibility  of  the 
epherpeal  notion  of  the  earth  wi*k  the  resurrection*  He  gives  several 
opinions,  all  of  which,  m  his  opinion,  are  -equally  wrong.  01  pkv  k%  abrurv 
toV  yfrvxte  povac  fjteru  tiavarov,  neptirofavetv  otiv  ry  o<p<np$,  kclL  dpup  yroi 
yvyvdoKUv  izavra  Myovor  ol  &  teal  fierevovfidTomv  poOfovrat,  Kal  irpofiuh 
lifv  <knra£nxw,  ole  ica  hrerat  Xeyetv  h%  &notov&ia{  Karakvccrdai  rfpf  ofyaipav. 
Hie  he#ve«  axe-  indissoluble*  and  all  spiritualized  bodieB  ace  to  ascend  to 
heaven.  He  gets  rid  of  the  strong  passages  about  the  heavens  passing 
away,  as  metaphors  (this  in  others  he  treated  as  absurd  or  impious).  He 
deoiee  the  authenticity  of  the  Catholic  Epistles. 

It  is  remarkable  that  what  I  presume  to  call  the  Amjelolegy  of  thja 
Treatise  shows  it  to  be  earlier  than  the  Pseudo-Dion  ysius;  that  work  can 
not  have  been  known  to  Cosines.  One  office  of  the  Angels  is  to  move  — 
they  are  the  perpetual  movers  of,  the  Snn,  Moon,  and  Stars.  After  the 
Last  day,  the  stars,  sun,  and  moon  being  no  more  wanted,  the  Angels  will 
be  released  from  their  duty,  p.  154.  The  Angels  carry  the  rain  up  from 
heaven  into  the  clouds,  and  so  manage  the  stars  as  to  cause  Eclipses. 
These  are  guardian  Angela*  The  Angels  do  not  ascend  above  the  stars, 
■w  315. 
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gome  distinction  in  regard  to  this  Light,  which,  as  it 
has  descended  upon  earth,  is  drawn  up  again  to  the 
highest  Heavens,  and  has  a  kind  of  communion  with 
the  yet  Incommunicable  Deity.  That  in  all  the  Par- 
adise of  Dante  there  should  be  a  dazzling  sameness,  a 
mystic  indistinctness,  an  inseparable  blending  of  the 
real  and  the  unreal,  is  not  wonderful,  if  we  consider 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  still  more  incoherent 
and  incongruous  popular  conceptions  which  he  had  to 
represent  and  to  harmonize.  It  is  more  wonderful  that, 
with  these  few  elements,  Light,  Music,  and  Mysticism, 
he  should,  by  his  singular  talent  of  embodying  the 
purely  abstract  and  metaphysical  thought  in  the  live- 
liest imagery,  represent  such  things  with  the  most  ob- 
jective truth,  yet  without  disturbing  their  fine  spirit- 
ualism. The  subtilest  scholasticism  is  not  more  subtile 
than  Dante.  It  is  perhaps  a  bold  assertion,  but  what 
is  there  on  these  transcendent  subjects,  in  the  vast  the- 
ology of  Aquinas,  of  which  the  essence  and  sum  is  not 
in  the  Paradise  of  Dante?  Dante,  perhaps,  though 
expressing  to  a  great  extent  the  popular  conception  of 
Heaven,  is  as  much  by  his  innate  sublimity  above  it,  as 
St.  Thomas  himself.1 

1  Read  the  Anglo-Saxon  description  of  Paradise,  from  the  de  Phonics, 
ascribed  to  LACtantius,  in  the  Exeter  book  by  Thorpe,  p.  197. 

I  am  disposed  to  cite  a  description  of  Paradise  according  to  its  ordinary 
conception,  almost  the  only  possible  conception — lift  without  any  ctf  to 
arils  —  from  a  Poet  older  than  Chancer:  — 

There  is  lyf  without*  ony  deth, 
And  ther  la  you  the  witkoute  ony  elds, 
And  ther  is  alio  manner  welth  to  welde : 
And  ther  Is  reste  without  ony  traraille  — 
And  ther  is  pees  without  ony  strife, 
4nd  ther  Is  alle  manners  llkynge  of  Hfe  — 
And  ther  is  bright  somer  ever  to  be : 
And  tber  Is  nerere  wyuter  m  that  euntree? 
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And  ther  Is  more  worship*  and  honour, 
Than  ever  hadde  kynge  other  emperour. 
And  ther  is  greter  melodee  of  aungeks  songe, 
And  ther  is  preysing  him  among*. 
And  ther  is  alle  maner  friendahipe  that  may  he, 
And  ther  Is  erere  perfect  lore  and  chart  tie; 
And  ther  Is  wiadom  without  iblye: 
And  ther  is  honeite  without  vllenage. 
All  these  a  man  may  joyes  of  Hevene  ©all, 
Ae  yatte  the  most  sovereign  joye  ef  alle 
Is  the  sight  of  Goddes  bright  mot, 
In  whoa  resteth  alls  manere  graee. 
Wrtsrrf  e/  ITaiiMifi,  quoted  from  Mflfl.  by  Turner.    Hist,  of  England,  t.  MR 
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CHAPTER  III. 

hJKTm  JJSTTKI&S. 

Latin  Christianity  might  seem  to  prolong,  to  per- 
utin  letten.  petuate,  the  reign  of  Latin  letters  over  the 
mind  of  man.  Without  Christianity,  the  language  of 
Cicero,  of  Virgil,  and  of  Tacitus,  might  have  expired 
with  the  empire  of  Julius,  of  Augustus,  and  of  Tra- 
jan. At  the  German  invasion  it  must  have  broken  up 
into  barbarous  and  shifting  dialects,  as  the  world  into 
barbarous  and  conflicting  kingdoms.  But  as  the  lan- 
guage of  religion,  it  continued  to  be  the  language  of 
letters,  for  letters  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  those 
who  alone  could  write  books  or  read  books,  religious 
men.  Through  the  clergy,  the  secretaries  as  it  were 
of  mankind,  it  was  still  the  language  of  business,  of 
law,  of  public  affairs,  of  international  treaties  and  pri- 
vate compacts,  because  it  was  the  only  common  lan- 
guage, and  because  the  ecclesiastics,  the  masters  of 
that  language,  were  from  this  and  from  causes  already 
traced,  the  ministers  of  kings,  the  compilers  of  codes 
of  law,  mostly  the  notaries  of  all  more  important 
transactions.  It  only  broke  down  gradually  ;  it  never, 
though  defaced  by  barbarisms  and  foreign  terms  and 
forms  of  speech,  by  changing  grammar  and  by  the 
Maintained     introduction  of  new  words,  fell  into  desue- 

by  Christ-  .in', 

Unity.  tude.     It  even  just  before  its  abrogation  i*- 
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rived  in  something  approaching  to  purity,  and  resumed 
within  its  own,  and  that  no  narrow  sphere,  its  old  es- 
tablished authority.  The  period  at  wliich  Latin  ceased 
to  be  the  spoken  language,  in  whieh  the  preacher  ad- 
dressed hk  flock,  the  magistrate  the  commonalty,  the 
demagogue  the  populace,  was  of  course  different  in  dif- 
ferent countries*  especially  in  the  Romance  and  Teu- 
tonic divisions  of  mankind.  This  may  hereafter  be  the 
subject  of  very  difficult,  obscure,  it  must  be  feared* 
unsatisfactory  inquiry. 

But  if  Latin  was  the  language  of  public  afiairs,  it 
was  even  more  exclusively  so  that  of  letters.  Not  only 
all  theokgites*  for  *  time  all  poets  (at  least  those  whose 
poetry  was  Written),  still  longer  all  historians,  to  the 
end  all  philosophers,  wrote  in  Latin.  Christian  liter- 
ature however  arose,  not  only  when  Latin  letters  had 
parted  the**  meridian,  but  after  their  short  day  of  glory 
and  strength  had  sunk  into  exhaustion.  The  univer- 
sal empire  of  Some  had  been  fatal  to  her  letters; 
Few,  indeed,  of  her  best  early  writers  had  been  Roman 
by  birth ;  b*fc  they  were  Italians,  and  submitted  to  the 
•pell  of  Roman  ascendency*  Even  nnder  the  Emper- 
ors, Gaul  and  Spain  began  to  furnish  Latin  poets  and 
writers :  for  a  short  time  Rome  subdued  them  to  the 
rales  of  her  own  grammar  and  the  purer  usages  of  her 
speech.  But  in  the  next  century  Latin  letters,  except- 
ing only  among  the  great  jurisprudents,  seem  almost 
to  have  given  place  to  Greek-  They  awoke  again  pro- 
foundly corrupt ;  the  barbarizing  Augustan  historians 
rink  into  the  barbarous  Ammianus  MarceUtnus.  Africa 
becomes  a  prolific  but  dissonant  school  of  heathen  and 
af  Christian  writers ;  from  some  of  the  Panegyrists, 
who  were  Gallic  rhetoricians*  low  enough  in  style,  the 
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fall  is  rapid  and  extreme  to  Hilary  of  Poitiers.  Yet 
even  in  this  respect  Latin  owes  its  vitality,  and  almost 
its  Latinity,  to  Christian  writers.  Augustine  and  Je- 
rome, though  their  Latin  is  very  different  from  that  of 
Livy  or  of  Cicero,  have  a  kind  of  dexterous  manage- 
ment, a  vigorous  mastery,  and  a  copiousness  of  lan- 
guage, unrivalled  in  their  days.  Sulpicius  Severus 
surpasses  in  style  any  later  historical  work;  Salvian 
is  better  than  the  Panegyrists.  The  Octavius  of  Mi- 
nucius  Felix  has  more  of  the  older  grace  and  correct- 
ness than  any  treatise  of  the  day.  Heathenism,  or 
Indifferentism,  strangely  enough,  kept  up  the  Pagan 
supremacy  in  poetry  alone ;  ClautKan,  and  even  th# 
few  lines  of  Merobaudes,  stand  higher  in  purity,  as 
m  the  life,  of  poetry,  than  all  the  Christian  hexam- 
etrists. 

Latin  letters,  therefore,  having  become  the  absolute 
exclusive  property  of  the  clergy,  theology,  of  couree, 
took  the  first  place,  and  almost  absorbed  into  itself 
every  other  branch  of  literature.  Oratory  was  that  of 
the  pulpit,  philosophy  was  divinity  in  another  form. 
Even  poetry  taught  theology,  or  at  its  highest  cele- 
brated the  holy  exploits  of  hermits  or  monks,  of  saints 
and  martyrs ;  and  so  it  was  through  centuries,  theology 
once  having  assumed,  held  its  unshaken  supremacy  over 
letters. 

But  at  the  time  of  Nicolas  V.  became  manifest  the 
great  revolution  within  Latin  Christianity  itself,  which 
was  eventually  to  be  fatal,  at  least  to  her  universal 
scholar-  dominion.  The  great  system  of  scholastic 
flbm*  theology,  the  last  development  of  that  exclu- 

sive Hierarchical  science,  which  had  swallowed  up  all 
other  sciences,  of  which  philosophy  was  but  a  subject 
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province,  and  dialectics  an  humble  instrument,  found 
itself,  instead  of  the  highest  knowledge  and  the  sole 
consummate  dictatorial  learning  of  the  world,  no  more 
than  the  retired  and  self-exiled  study  of  a  still  decreas- 
ing few,  the  professional  occupation  of  a  small  section 
of  the  reading  and  inquiring  world.  Its  empire  had 
visibly  passed  away  —  its  authority  was  shaken.  In 
its  origin,  in  its  objects,  in  its  style,  in  its  immeasur- 
able dimensions,  in  its  scholasticism  in  short,  this  all- 
ruling  Theology  had  been  monastic ;  it  had  grown  up 
in  cloisters  and  in  schools.  There,  men  of  few  wants, 
and  those  wants  supplied  by  rich  endowments,  in  the 
dignity  which  belonged  to  the  acknowledged  leading 
intellects  of  the  age,  could  devote  to  such  avocations 
their  whole  undisturbed,  undivided  lives  - — lives,  at 
least,  in  which  nothing  interfered  with  the  quiet,  mo* 
notonous,  undistracting  religious  services.  But  Theol- 
ogy, before  it  would  give  up  its  tenacious  hold  on 
letters,  must  become  secular ;  it  must  emancipate  itself 
from  scholasticism,  from  monasticism.  It  was  not  till 
after  that  first  revolution  that  the  emancipation  of  let- 
ters from  theology  was  to  come. 

Our  history,  before  it  closes,  must  survey  the  im- 
mense, and,  notwithstanding  its  infinite  variety  and 
complexity  of  detail,  the  harmonious  edifice  of  Latin 
theology.1     We  must  behold  its  strife,  at  times  success 

*  That  surrey  most  of  necessity  be  rapid,  and.  as  rapid,  imperfect ;  nor 
can  I  boast  any  extensive  or  profound  acquaintance  with  these  ponderous 
tomes.  The  two  best  guides  which  I  hare  been  able  to  find  (both  have 
read,  studied,  profited  by  their  laborious  predecessors)  are  Ritter,  in  the 
votninea  ef  his  Christlicfae  Philosophic,  which  embrace  this  part  of  his  his- 
tory ;  and  an  excellent  Treatise  by  M.  Haoreau,  de  la  PnilosopUe  Scolas- 
dqne  Memoir*  Couronnl  par  lf  Aeadlmie,  8  tomes,  Paris,  1850. 

t»  England  we  hare  no  guide.  Dr.  Hampden,  who,  from  his  article  hi 
the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitan*,  on  Thomas  Aquinas,  promised  to  be  tbs 
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fill,  always  obstinate,  with  philosophy*-  fts  active  and 
skilful  employment  of  the  weapons  of  philosophy,  of 
dialectics,  against  their  master  —  its  constant  effort  to 
be  at  once  philosophy  and  theology ;  the  irruption  of 
Aristotelianism  and  of  the  Arabic  philosophy,  of  whkb 
the  Church  did  not  at  first  apprehend  all  the  peril- 
ous results,  and  in  her  pride  supposed  that  she  might 
bind  to  her  own  service  ;  tlie  culmination  of  the  whole 
system  in  the  five  groat  schoolmen,  Albert  the  Great, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  Duns  Scotas,  William 
of  Ockham.  All  this  scholasticism  was  purely  Latin 
—  no  Teutonic  element  entered  into  the  controversies 
of  the  philosophizing  theologians*'  In  England,  in  Ger- 
many, the  school*  and  the  monasteries  were  Latin ;  the 
disputants  spoke  no  other  tongue*  The  theology  which 
aspired  to  be  philosophy  would  not  condqsce4>d  to,  couM 
not  indeed  as.  yet  have  found  expression  in  the  unde- 
veloped vulgar  languages*1 

Our  history  has  already  touched  on  the  remoter 
ancestors  of  the  Scholastic  theology,  on  the  solitary 
Scotus  Erigena,  who  stands  as  a  lonely  beacon  in  his 
dark  and  turbulent  times,  and  left  none,  or  but  remote, 
followers.  The  philosophy  of  Erigena  was  what  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne  had  been,  a,  vaat  organization, 
out  of  the  wreck  of  which  rose  later  pdhouls*  He  was 
by  anticipation  or  tradition  (from  hi**  Bejjengar,  &$  h«3 
been  shown,  drew  his  rationalizing  Eucharistic  system), 
by  his  genius,  by  his  Greek  or  Oriental  acquirements, 
by  his  translation  of  the  Pseu<h>Dionysnisy  a  Platonist, 


English  historian  of  this  remarkable  dhapU*  in  to*  hiitorj  of  tfce  1 
mind,  hat  sunk  into  a  qaiet  BJebQp. 

i  Die  Philosophic  des  MiUeblte*  gekftt  ntoht  der  Zeitea  a»  w»4» 
Deutsche  Element  die  Herxsehait  batte,  tie  iat  rorkerachead  Bowaai**1 
\*\q>.      Bitter,  p.  87, 
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or  more  than  a  Platonist ;  at  length  by  his  own  fearless 
fathoming  onwards  into  unknown  depths,  4,  Pantheist 
We  have  dwelt  on  Anselm,  in  our  judgment  the  real 
parent  of  mediaeval  theology— of  that  theology*  which 
at  the  same  time  that  it  lets  loose  the  reason,  reins  it  in 
with  a  strong  hand ;  on  the  intellectual  insurrection, 
too,  under  Abelard,  and  its  suppression.  Anselm'* 
lofty  enterprise,  the  reconciliation  of  divinity  and  phi* 
losophy,  had  been  premature ;  it  had  ended  in  failure.* 
Aboard  had  been  compelled  to  submit  his  rebellious 
philosophy  at  the  feet  of  authority.  His  fate  for  a 
time,  to  outward  appearance  at  least,  crushed  the  bold 
truths  which  lay  hid  in  his  system.  Throughout  the 
subsequent  period  theology  and  philosophy  are  contest- 
ing occasionally  the  bounds  of  their  separate  domains 
—  bounds  which  it  wias  impossible  to  mark  with  rigor 
and  precision.  Metaphysics  soared  into  the  realm  of 
Theology;  TTieology  when  it  oame  to  Ontology,  to 
reason  on  the  being  of  God,  could  not  but  be  met** 
physical.  At  the  same  tinier,  or  only  a  few  years  later 
than  Abelard,  a  writer,  by  some  placed  on  a  level,  or 
even  raised  to  superiority,  as  a  philosophical  thinker 
over  Abelard,  Gilbert  de  la  Forde,  through  the  ab- 
strneeriess,  perhaps  obscurity  of  his  teaching,  the  dig- 
nity of  his  position  as  Bishop,  and  his  blameless  charac- 
ter, was  enabled  to  tread  this  border  ground,  if  not 
without  censure,  without  persecution. 

But  below  that  transcendental  region,  in  which  the 
mind  treated  of  Being  in  the  abstract,  of  the  primary 
elements  of  thought,  of  the  very  first  conception  of 
God,  Theology,  in  her  proper  sphere,  would  not  enduro 

*  L'entreprfee  de  S.  Aoselme  avait  Ichonl;  pereonne  n'avait  pa  ooncilief 
Is  phUoaopWe  ef  U  th<*olog1e.  —  Haureau,  i.  p.  818. 
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the  presence  of  her  dangerous  rival.  Theology,  rightly 
eo  called,  professed  to  be  primarily  grounded  on  the 
Scriptures,  but  on  the  Scriptures  interpreted,  com- 
mented on,  supplemented  by  a  succession  of  writers 
(the  Fathers),  by  decrees  of  Councils,  and  what  was 
called  the  authority  of  the  Church.  The  ecclesiastical 
law  had  now  taken  the  abbreviated  form  of  a  code, 
rather  a  manual,  under  Ivo  of  Chartres.  So  Theology 
was  to  be  cast  into  short  authoritative  sentences,  which 
might  be  at  once  the  subject  and  the  rule  of  contro- 
versy,  the  wai^law  of  the  schools.  If  Philosophy  pre- 
sumed to  lay  its  profane  hands  on  these  subjects,  it  was 
warned  off  as  trespassing  on  the  manor  of  the  Church. 
Logic  might  lend  its  humble  ministrations  to  prove  in 
syllogistic  form  those  canonized  truths ;  if  it  proceeded 
further,  it  became  a  perilous  and  proscribed  weapon. 

Peter  the  Lombard  was,  as  it  were,  the  Euclid  of 
this  science.  His  sentences  were  to  be  the  irrefragable 
axioms  and  definitions  from  which  were  to  be  deduced 
all  the  higher  and  more  remote  truths  of  divinity ;  on 
them  the  great  theological  mathematicians  built  what 
appeared  their  infallible  demonstrations. 

Peter  the  Lombard  was  bom  near  Novara,  the 
freterthe  native  place  of  Lanfranc  and  of  Anselro. 
jombara.  He  was  Bishop  of  Paris  in  1159.  His  &r 
mous  book  of  the  Sentences  was  intended  to  be,  and 
became  to  a  great  extent,  the  Manual  of  the  Schools. 
Peter  knew  not,  or  disdainfully  threw  aside,  the  philo- 
sophical cultivation  of  his  day.  He  adhered  rigidly  to 
all  which  passed  for  Scripture,  and  was  the  authorized 
interpretation  of  the  Scripture,  to  all  which  had  be- 
come the  creed  in  the  traditions,  and  law  in  the  decre- 
tals, of  the  Church.     He  seems  to  have  no  apprehen- 
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won   of  doubt  in   his  stern   dogmatism ;  he  will  not 
recognize  any  of  the  difficulties  suggested  by  philoso- 
phy ;  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  perceive  the  weak  points 
of  his  own  system.     He  has  the  great  merit  that,  op- 
posed as  he  was  to  the  prevailing  Platonism,  through- 
out the  Sentences  the  ethical  principle  predominates ; 
his  excellence  is  perspicuity,  simplicity,  definiteness  of 
moral  purpose.     His  distinctions  are  endless,  subtile, 
idte ;  but  he  wrote  from  conflicting  authorities  to  rec- 
oncile writers  at  war  with   each   other,  at  war  with 
themselves.     Their  quarrels  had  been  wrought  to  in- 
tentional or  unintentional  antagonism  in  the  u  Sic  et 
Non  "  of  Aboard.     That  philosopher,  whether  Pyr- 
rhonist  or  more  than  Pyrrbonist,  had  left  them  in  all 
the   confusion  of  strife;   he  had   set  Fathers  against 
Fathers,   each   Father   against    himself,    the   Church 
against  the   Church,  tradition    against   tradition,   law 
against  law.      The  Lombard  announced  himself  and 
was  accepted  as  the  mediator,  the  final  arbiter  in  this 
endless  litigation  ;   he  would  sternly  fix  the  positive, 
proscribe  the  negative  or  sceptical  view  in  all  these 
questions.     The  litigation  might  still  go  on,  but  within 
the  limits  which  he  had  rigidly  established  ;  he  had  de- 
termined those  ultimate  results  against  which  there  was 
no  appeal.     The  mode  of  proof  might  be  interminably 
contested  in  the  schools ;  the  conclusion  was  already 
irrefragably  fixed.     On  the  Bacramental  system  Peter 
the  Lombard  is  loftily,  severely  hierarchical.     Yet  he 
is  moderate  on  the  power  of  the  keys :  he  holds  only  a 
declaratory  power  of  binding  and  loosing — of  showing 
how  the  souls  of  men  were  to  be  bound  and  loosed.1 

*  Non  •atom  hoc  aacerdotibas  conotasit,  quibna  tajnen  tribnit  potefttataai 
aotreodi  et  ligandi,  t.  e.  oetendendi  homines  ligatos  vel  solutos,  quoted  by 
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From  the  hard  and  arid  system  of  Peter  the  Lorn 
bard  the  profound  devotion  of  the  Middle  Ages  took 
refbge  in  Mysticism.     But  it  is  an  error  to  suppose 
Mysticism  as  the  perpetual  antagonist  of  Scholasticism ; 
the  Mystics  were  often  severe  Logicians  $  the  Scholas- 
tics had  all   the  passion  of  Mystics.     Nor  were   the 
Scholastics   always  Aristotelians  and   Nominalists,  or 
the  Mystics,  Realists  and  Platonists.     The  logic  was 
often  that  of  Aristotle,  the  philosophy  that  of  Plato. 
Hugo  and  Richard  de  St.  Victor  (the  Abbey  of  St, 
Victor  at  Paris)  were  the  great  Mystics  of  this  period 
The  mysticism  of  Hugo  de  St.  Victor  withdrew  the 
oontemplator  altogether  from  the  outward  to  the  inner 
world  — from  God  in  the  works  of  nature  to  God  in 
his  workings  on  the  soul  of  man.     This  contemplation 
of  God,  the  consummate  perfection  of  man,  is  immedi- 
ate, not  mediate.     Through  the  Angels  and  the  Celes- 
tial Hierarchy  of  the  Areopagite  it  aspires  to  one  God, 
not  in  his  Theophany,  but  in  his  inmost  essence.    All 
ideas  and  forms  of  things  are  latent  in  the  human  soul, 
as  in  God,  only  they  are  manifested  to  the  soul  by  its 
own  activity,  its  meditative  power.     Tet  St.  Victor  is 
not  exempt  from  the  grosser  phraseology  of  the  Mystic 
—  the  tasting  God,  and  other  degrading  images  froa 
the  senses  of  men.     The  ethical  system  of  Huge  de 
Hn*o  de       St.  Victor  is  that  of  the  Church,  more  free 
st.  victor.     aB(j  jofty  than  the  dry  mi  barren  diseiplin* 

of  Peter  Lombard : l  it  looks  to  the  end  and  object, 

Hitter,  p.  490.  Hitter's  account  of  the  Lombard  appears  to  me,  as  compared 
with  the  Book  of  Sentences,  so  just  and  sagacious,  that  I  hare  adopted  in* 
plicitly  his  conclusions,  to  a  certain  extant  his  wot^s. 

1  Con  tern  plat  io  est  ilia  vivacitaa  intelligentiie,  qua  cuncta  palam  Patrii 
mastfestm  viaione  comprehwidit.  —  M.  In  Eedet.  h  p.  W,  quoted  ty  Bit- 
tar,  p.  its. 
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not  merely  to  the  punctilious  performance  of  Church 
works.  Richard  de  St.  Victor  was  at  once  m^rf  ^ 
more  logical  and  more  devout,  raising  higher  8t* Vktor 
at  once  the  unassisted  power  of  man,  yet  with  even 
more  supernatural  interference  — *  less  ecclesiastical, 
more  religious.1  Thus  the  silent,  solemn  cloister  was 
as  it  were  constantly  balancing  the  noisy  and  pugua*- 
cious  school.  The  system  of  the  St.  Victors  is  the 
contemplative  philosophy  of  deep-thinking  minds  in 
their  profound  seclusion,  not  of  intellectual  gladiators : 
it  \s  that  of  men  following  out  the  train  of  their  own 
thoughts,  not  perpetually  erossed  by  the  objections  of 
subtle  rival  disputants.  Its  end  is  not  vietory,  but  the 
inward  satisfecdon  of  the  soul.  It  is  not  so  much 
conscious  of  ecclesiastical  restraint,  it  is  rather  self- 
restmiaed  by  its  inborn  reverence;  it  has  no  doubt, 
therefore  no  fear ;  it  is  bold  from  the  inward  conscious- 
ness of  its  orthodoxy. 

John  of  Salisbury,  though  he  professed  to  be  of  the 
school  of  the  St.  Victors,  had  something  of  John  of 
the  practical  English  character.  He  was  for  w«Bbu^- 
less  of  a  Monk,  more  of  an  observant  man  of  the 
world.  The  Mystic  was  lost  in  die  high  churchman. 
He  was  the  right  hand  and  counsellor  of  Becket, 
though,  like  Becket,  he  says  hard  things  of  the  Pope 
and  of  Rome ;  he  was  the  inflexible  assertor  of  the 
rights  of  the  Church.  John  has  the  fullest  faith  in  the 
theological  articles  of  the  Church,  with  some  academic 
scepticism  on  the  philosophic  questions.  John  was 
neither  of  the  cloister  nor  of  the  school :  he  has  some- 

*  Bitter  has  drawn  the  distinction  between  these  two  writers  with  great 
akfH  and  nicety. 

tol.  vra.  IS 
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thing  of  the  statesman,  even  something  of  the  natural 
philosopher. 

Scholastic  philosophy  has  no  great  name  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  But  during  this  barren  and  mute 
period  came  gradually  and  silently  stealing  in,  from  an 
Jinobserved  unsuspected  quarter,  new  views  of  knowl- 
edge, new  metaphysical  modes  of  thought,  which  went 
mp  into  the  primal  principles  of  theology;  dialectic 
processes,  if  not  new,  more  perfect.  Greek  books,  as 
yet  unknown,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  studious ; 
works  of  Aristotle,  either  entirely  lost  for  centuries,  or 
imperfectly  known  in  the  abstracts  of  Augustine,  of 
Boethius,  and  Martianus  Capella.  It  was  from  the 
Arabic  language,  from  the  godless  and  accursed  Mo- 
hammedans, that  Christendom  received  these  inauspi- 
cious gifts. 

This  Mohammedan,  or  Graeco-Mohammedan  philos- 
ophy, was  as  far  removed  from  the  old  stern  inflexible 
Unitarianism  of  the  Koran  as  the  Koran  from  the  Gos- 
pel. Philosophy  was  in  truth  more  implacably  oppug- 
<narit,  a  more  flagrant  heresy  to  Islam  than  to  mediaml 
Christianity,  Islam,  like  Christianity,  the  Latin  hie- 
rarchical Christianity,  had  its  Motakhelim,  its  high 
churchmen  ;  its  Sufis,  its  mystic  monks ;  its  Maatizali, 
its  heretics  or  dissidents :  its  philosophers,  properly  so 
called,  its  Aristotelians.  But  the  philosophic  schools 
of  Islam  were  as  much  or  more  foreign  to  the  general 
Mohammedan  mind  than  the  scholastic  oligarchy  of 
Christendom  to  that  of  Western  Europe.  In  the  gen- 
eral estimation  they  were  half  or  more  than  half  heret- 
ical, the  intellectual  luxuries  of  splendid  Courts  and 
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Caliphs,  who  were,  at  least,  nt>  longer  rigid  Islamifcte.1 
It  was  not,  as  in  Europe,  the  philosophy  of  a  great 
hierarchy. 

Of  all  curious  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  none  is  more  singular  than  the  growth,  AmWc 
progress,  and  influence  of  the  Arabo-Aristo-  PhU(-°Phi- 
telian  philosophy.2  Even  in  the  second  century  after 
the  Hegira,  more  fully  in  the  third,  this  science  found 
its  way  among  the  Mohammedans  of  Syria.  After 
having  made  its  circuit,  five  or  six  centuries  later  it 
came  out  again  in  Spain,  and  from  the  schools  of  Cor- 
dova entered  into  the  Universities  of  France  and  Italy. 
In  both  cases  it  was  under  the  same  escort,  that  of 
medicine,  that  it  subjugated  in  turn  Islam  and  Christi- 
anity. Physicians  were  its  teachers  in  Damascus  and 
Bagdad,  in  Paris  and  Auterre. 

The  Arabians  in  their  own  country,  in  their  free 
wild  life,  breathing  the  desert  air,  ever  on  horseback, 
had  few  diseases  or  only  diseases  peculiar  to  their 
habits.  With  the  luxuries,  the  repose,  the  indolence, 
the  residence  in  great  cities,  the  richer  diet  of  civiliza- 
tion, they  could  not  avoid  the  maladies  of  civilization. 
They  were  obliged  to  call  in  native  science  to  their  aid. 
As  in  their  buildings,  their  coinage,  and  most  hand- 
icraft works,  they  employed  Greek  or  Syrian  art,  so 

i  Mahomet  is  made  to  prophesy  in  as  stem  language  as  the  fiercest 
Catholic.  Mon  eglise  sera  divisee  en  plus  de  soixantedix  sectes:  il  n'yt 
qu'une  qui  sera  sauvee,  lea  autres  iront  a  l'enfer;  or  ce  qn'il  a  prldit,  est 
arrived  — Sehmolders,  p.  88. 

*  On  ne  pourra  parler  d'nne  philosophic  Arahe  dans  le  sens  strict  da  mot 
....  On  n'entend  dire  autre  chose  que  la  Philosophic  Grecque,  telle  que 
lea  Arabes  la  cultivalent.  —  Sehmolders,  Essai  ear  les  Ecoles  PhiIesoph> 
}ues  des  Arabes,  p.  41. 

Again, 

**  Gneda  captaferum  vfetorvm  oeplt." 
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medicine  was  introduced  and  cultivated  among  them 
by  Syrians,  Greeks,  and  Jewp*  They  received  thoae 
useful  strangers  not  only  with  tolerant  respect,  but  with 
high  and  grateful  honor.  The  strangers  brought  with 
them  not  only  their  medical  treatises,  the  works  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and  besides  these  the  Alexan- 
drian astronomy,  which  developed  itself  in  the  general 
Asiatic  mind  into  astrology  ;l  but  at  length  also  and 
by  degrees  the  whole  Greek  philosophy,  the  Neo*Pla* 
tonism  of  Alexandria  and  the  Aristotelian  dialectics  of 
Greece.  The  assertory  of  the  one  Book,  the  destroyers 
a$  they  are  said  to  hare  been  of  all  books  but  that  one, 
became  authors  so  prolific,  not  in  poetry  alone,  their 
old  pride  and  delight,  but  in  the  infinite  variety  and 
enormous  mass  of  their  philosophic  treatises,  as  to  equal 
if  not  surpass  the  vast  and  almost  incalculable  volants 
of  Scholastic  divinity^ 

As  in  Syria  of  old,  so  now  in  France  and  other  parte 
of  Christendom,  Philosophy  stole  in  under  the  protec- 
tion of  medicine.  It  was  as  physicians  that  the  famous 
Arabian  philosophers,  as  well  as  some  Jews,  acquired 
unsuspected  fame  and  authority.  There  »  not  a  phi- 
losopher who  has  not  some  connection  with  medkkie, 
nor  a  physician  who  has  not  some  connection  with  phfc 

i  Diese  Ansicht  der  Dinge,  welche  das  Geschehen  auf  der  Urde  mit  den 
Dewegungen  des  Himmels  in  einen  physischen  Zusammenhang  bringt,  ist 
ein  characteristiecber  Zug,  weleheF  durob  *He  Lehre  der  Arabitchen  Arwto- 
telischer  bindurch  geht.  Weun  auoh  schon  vor  ibnen  Astrologische  Lehna 
auf  die  Philosophic  eiuen  EmAoss  geubt  batten,  so  bUdeten  doch  ne  saw* 
die  Astrologie  zu  einem  philosophischen  System*  aus.  —  Bitter,  viii-  p.  16L 
The  Astrology  of  the  Middle  Ages  no  doubt  ewes  much  to  and  is  a  sign  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  Arabic  philosophy. 

»  La  masse  des  prltendus  phifcaopkee  eat  si  grande,  leurs  oavrages  soul 
numenquement  si  prodigieux,  que  toute  la  Scholasti^ue  est  bien  paavre  «a 
comparaison  des  Arabes.  —  Schmolders.  Has  this  learned  author  cticuUtad 
or  weighed  the  volumes  of  the  Sqfeoobaen? 
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keophy.  The  translators  of  the  most  famous  philos- 
ophers, of  Averrhoes  and  Avieenna,  were  physicians ; 
metaphysics  only  followed  in  the  train  of  physical 
science.1 

The  Grraeco* Arabic  philosophy  worked  into  the  sys- 
tem of  the  schools  in  two  different  modes:  — I.  The 
introduction  of  works  of  Aristotle,  either  unknown  or 
bow  communicated  in  a  more  perfect  form.  II.  The 
Arabic  philosophy,  which  had  now  grown  to  its  height 
under  the  Ahbasside  Caliphs  in  the  East,  Almanzor, 
Haroun  al  Raschid,  Motakem,2  and  under  the  Gmmi- 
ades  in  Spain.  The  Eastern  school,  after  Algharil  and 
Fakhroddin  Rhazis,  had  culminated  in  Avieenna  the 
Western  in  Averrhoes-  Schools  had  arisen  in  Cor- 
dova* Seville,  Toledo*  Grenada,  Xativa,  Valencia,  Mur 
cia,  Almeria.  Averrhoes  had  an  endless  race  of  soo- 
oessors. 

Profound,  it  might  seem  almost  impenetrable  dark- 
ness, covered  the  slow,  silent  interpenetration  ArtstoteH»u 
of  both  these  inferences  into  die  Christian  v***0***- 
schools.  How,  through  what  channels,  did  Aristotle 
rise  to  his  ascendency  ?  to  what  extent  were  the  School- 
wen  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  Arabian  philos- 
ophers ?  The  first  at  least  of  these  questions  has  found 
a  satisfactory  solution.8    During  all  the  earlier  period, 

iRifter,  p.  67S. 

s  The  Nestortan  Churches  in  Persia  and  Khurasan  were  instrumental  to 
fhe  progress  of  philosophizing  Islamfcm. 

•  This  question  has  been,  if  I  may  so  say,  judicially  determined  by  M. 
Jourdara,  Recherche*  Critiques  sur  l'Age  et  TOrigine  des  Traductions  La- 
tioes  d*  Aristote,  new  edition,  revised  by  his  son,  Paris,  1843.  These  are  the 
general  conclusions  of  M.  Jourdain  r  I.  That  the  only  works  of  Aristotle 
known  in  the  West  until  the  twelfth  century  were  the  Treatises  on  Logic, 
which  compose  the  Organon.  (The  Analytics,  Topics,  and  Sophistic  Refu- 
tations are  more  rarely  cited.)    II.  That  from  the  date  of  the  following 
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from  Anselm  and  Aboard  to  the  time  of  Albert  the 
Great,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  name  of  Aristotle  was  great  and  authoritative  in 
the  West,  but  it  was  only  as  the  teacher  of  logic,  as  the 
master  of  Dialectics*  Even  this  logic,  which  may  be 
traced  in  the  darkest  times,  was  chiefly  known  in  a 
secondary  form,  through  Augustine,  Boethius1  and  the 
Isagoge  of  Porphyry ;  at  the  utmost,  the  Treatises 
which  form  the  Organon,  and  not  the  whole  of  these* 
were  known  in  the  Church.  It  was  as  dangerously 
proficient  in  the  Aristotelian  logic,  as  daring  to  sub- 
mit theology  to  the  rules  of  Dialectics,  that  Abdlard 
excited  the  jealous  apprehensions  of  St.  BeruanL1 
Throughout  the  intermediate  period,  to  Gilbert  de  la 
Poree,  to  the  St.  Victors,  to  John  of  Salisbury,  to 
Alain  de  Lille,  to  Adelard  of  Bath,  Aristotle  was  the 
logician  and  no  more.8  Of  his  Morals,  his  Metaphysics* 
his  Physics,  his  Natural  History,  there  is  no  knowl- 
edge whatever.  His  fame  as  a  great,  universal  philos- 
opher hardly  lived,  or  lived  only  in  obscure  and  doubt- 
ful tradition. 

On  a  sudden,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, there  is  a  cry  of  terror  from  the  Church*  in  the 
centre  of  the  most  profound  theological  learning  of  the 

century,  the  other  parts  of  his  philosophy  were  translated  into  Latin.  HX. 
That  of  those  Translations  some  were  from  a  Greek,  some  from  ao  Arabic 
text  M.  Jourdain  fairly  examines  and  states  the  namee  of  former  writer* 
on  the  subject,  —  Brucker,  Tiedemann,  Buhle,  Tenneman,  Heeren. 

1  On  the  books  translated  by  Boethius  and  the  earlier  Translations,  Joi_r* 
dain,  pp.  30,  52,  &c 

2  See  vol.  iv.  B.  viii.  c  5.  Compare  Jourdain,  p.  24.  Abllard  oonJesnes 
bis  ignorance  of  the  Physics  and  Metaphysics.  Qujb  quidem  opera  ipsiua 
nullus  adhuc  translate,  lingua  Latinie  aptavit:  ideoque  minus  natura  eonum 
nobis  est  cognita.  —  A  be  lard.  Oper.  Ined.  p.  200. 

8  The  name  of  Aristotle  is  not  to  be  found  in  Peter  the  Lombard.  —  Jow- 
dain,  28. 
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Church,  the  University  of  Paris,  and  the  cry  is  the  h* 
refragable  witness  to  the  influence  of  what  was  vaguely 
denounced  as  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  It  is  not 
now  presumptuous  Dialectics,  which  would  submit  the- 
ological truth  to  logical  system,  but  philosophical  the- 
ories, directly  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church ; 
the  clamor  is  loud  against  certain  fatal  books1  but 
newly  brought  into  the  schools.2  Simon  of  Tournay,8 
accused  of  utter  infidelity,  may  have  employed  the 
perilous  weapons  of  Dialectics  to  perplex  his  hearers 
and  confute  his  adversaries ;  but  he  was  also  arraigned 
as  having  been  led  into  his  presumptuous  tenets  by  the 
study  of  the  Physics  and  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle. 
The  heresies  of  Amaury  de  Bene,  and  of  David  of  Di- 
nant,  were  traced  by  the  theologians  of  Paris  to  the 
same  fertile  source  of  evil.  An  exhumation  of  the  re- 
mains of  Amaury  de  Bene,  who,  though  suspected,  had 
been  buried  in  consecrated  ground,  was  followed  by  a 
condemnation  of  his  followers,  the  teachers  of  these 
dreaded  opinions.  Some  were  degraded  and  made  over 
to  the  secular  arm  (to  the  State),  some  to  perpetual 

1  These  book*  are  said  by  the  continuator  of  Rigord,  William  the  Bret* 
•a,  to  have  contained  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle;  and  in  two  other  writ- 
ers of  the  period,  in  Cesar  of  Heisterbaeh,  and  Hugh  the  Continoator  of 
the  Chronicle  of  Auxerve,  to  have  been  the  Phytiea.  The  Decree  for  burn- 
ing the  books  (see  below)  determines  the  point. 

'  Creviar,  Lip.  838,  or  rather  Du  Boulay,  asserted  that  these  books  had 
been  brought  from  Constantinople  about  1167,  and  translated  into  Latin. 
M.  Jourdain,  Note,  p.  46,  has  shown  the  inaccuracy  of  this  statement. 

*  Simon  of  Tournay  delivered  with  wonderful  applause  a  Lecture,  in 
which  he  explained  or  proved  all  the  great  Mysteries  of  religion  by  the 
Aristotelic  process.  "Stay,"  he  closed  his  Lecture;  " to-morrow  I  will 
utterly  confute  all  that  I  have  proved  to-day  by  stronger  arguments/*  He 
was  struck  on  that  morrow  with  apoplexy,  and  lost  his  speech.  —  Crevier,  i. 
p.  300.  It  should  seem  that  Simon  de  Tournay  was  rather  an  nxpert  dia- 
lectician than  an  inquiring  philosopher. 
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imprisonment.  There  was  a  solemn  prohibition  against 
the  reading  and  copying  of  these  books ;  all  the  books 
which  could  be  seized  were  burned.1  Six  years  after, 
Robert  de  Coupon,  the  Papal  Legate,  interdicted  the 
reading  of  the  Physics  and  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle  in 
the  schools  of  Paris,*  A  milder'  decree  of  Gregory  IX. 
ordered  that  they  should  not  be  used  till  they  had  been 
corrected  by  the  theologians  of  the  Church ;  yet  twe 
years  before  this  Gregory  had  fulminated  a  violent  BoU 
against  the  presumption  of  those  who  taught  the  Ohm* 
tian  doctrine  rather  aototxfing  to  the  tides  of  Aristotle 
than  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers,9  against  the  pro&ne 
usage  of  mingling  np  philosophy  with  Divine  revela- 
tion. But  the  secret  of  all  this  terror  and  perplexity 
of  the*  Church  was  not  that  the  ptire  and  tfiore  rational 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  revealed  in  the  schosk; 
the  evil  and  the  danger  more  clearly  denounced  were 
in  the  Arabian  Comment,  which,  inseparable  from  the 
Arabo~Lat>n  translation,  had  formed  a  system  fruitful 
ef  abuse  and  error.4 


*  All  kinds  of  incongruous  charges  were  heaped  on  the  memory  of  Am- 
amy  de  Bene:  he  waft  an  AHrfgeneian,  believed  in  the  Eternal  Gospel 

*  See  the  Decree  of  the  Arehblshop  of  Sen*  and  the  Oototcil,  unknown  to 
Lannet  and  earlie*  antbors,  Marten*,  Kerr.  Thee.  Ane&  *r.  ISC  Cerpat 
Magietri  Amerarlci  extrahatnr  a  oemeterfo  et  projidatar  m  terrain  no*  bene- 
dictam  et  idem  excommunieetar  per  omnes  eceteslas  terthis  provtacisv  A 
liet  of  names  follows,  iett  degradentur,  penitue  ssdeulari  curia*  retiqoendi; 
another  list,  perpetoo  carceri  mancipandi.  The  Books  of  David  de  Diaeot 
are  to  be  burned,  nee  ltbrf  Aristotetis  de  AfaftwaJf  Phikttophia,  nee  Com- 
mentn  legantur  Parisiis  pabtlce  rel  seereto. 

*  Men  tegantur  libri  Aristotells  de  Metaphysics^  et  NatnraK  PhHoeopMi 
nee  summa  de  eisdem,  ant  de  doctHnft  Mag.  David  de  Draant,  nut  AUnerM 
heretici,  ant  Mantitii  Hnpart.  — Stat  Unfv.  Par. 

4  On  vott  dans  ces  trois  condemnations  une  diminntion  snuMssfve  dt 
s«Ve»te\  La  premtere  est  hi  plus  rfgowrense,  les  autree  s'eo  vout  s'seW 
ciasanL    Crevier  blames  this  mildness,  p.  SIB. 
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The  heresy  of  Amaury  de  Bene,  and  that  of  David 
de  Dinant,  was  Pantheism.1  The  Creator  and  the 
Creation  were  but  one ;  all  flowed  from  God,  all  was 
to  be  reabsorbed  in  God  —  a  doctrine  not  less  irrecon 
citable  with  genuine  Aristotelism  than  with  the  doc 
trine  of  the  Church.2  But  the  greater  Schoolmen  of 
the  next  period  aspired,  with  what  success  it  may  be 
doubted,  to  the  nobler  triumph  of  subjugating  Aristo- 
telism to  the  science  of  Theology,  not  the  logical  science 
only,  but  the  whole  range  of  the  Stagirite's  philosophy .* 
It  was  to  be  an  obsequious  and  humble,  though  honored 
ally,  not  a  daring  rival ;  they  would  set  free,  yet  at  the 
same  time  bind  its  stubborn  spirit  in  their  firm  grasp, 
to  more  than  amity,  to  perfect  harmony. 

Albert  the  Great,  in  his  unbounded  range  of  knowl 
edge,  comprehends  the  whole  metaphysical,  moral, 
physical,  as  well  as  logical  system  of  Aristotle.4  He 
had  read  all,  or,  with  but  few  unimportant  exceptions, 
his  whole  works.  He  had  read  them  in  Latin,  some 
translated  directly  from  the  Greek,  some  from  the 
Arabic ;  some  few  had  been  translated  from  the  Arabic 
into  Hebrew,  and  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Latin. 
Those  which  came  through  the  Arabic  retain  distinct 
and  undeniable  marks  of  their  transmission  —  Arabic 
words,  especially  words  untranslated,  Arabic  idioms, 
and  undeniable  vestiges  of  the  Arabic  vowel  system.6 

1  Roger  Bacon  nous  apprend  quo  Ton  s'opposa  long  temps  a  Paris  a  la 
philosophic  naturelle  et  a  la  me*taphysique  d'AHstote  expo$eespar  Avictnm 
€t  Averroes;  ceux  qui  s'en  servaient  furent  excommunies.  —  P.  194.  See 
the  following  quotation  from  Roger  Bacon,  and  the  whole  passage. 

*  See  the  sources  of  their  doctrines,  Jourdain,  p.  196. 

s  See  in  Jourdain  the  works  cited  by  William  Bishop  of  Paris,  who  died 
1848.  —  P.  31. 

*  Works  quoted  by  Albert  the  Great  also,  p.  32. 

*  Jamais  une  version  dlrivee  d'un  texte  Arabe  ne  pre*senta,  fidelemen! 
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These  versions  from  the  AJaWc  <*ame :  I.  From  Spain 
and  from  Spanish  scholars  in  die  South  of  France,  at 
Marseilles,  Momt^elKer,  TWoase.  II.  From  Sicily, 
where  Frederic  II.  had  fostered  Arabic  learning,  and 
had  encouraged  trahsfatibiis  froiii  that  tongue.  Under 
his  auspices  the  famous  Michael  Scott  had  translated, 
at  leasts  the  books  of  Natural  ttistory.1  Besides  these 
some  had  come  through  the  Hebrew  ;  the  great?  age  of 
Jewish  philosophy,  that  of  Aben-Esra,  Malmonides, 
sind'  Kimchi,  Had  been  contemporaneous  with  the  later 
Spanish  school  of  Arabic  philosophy.  There  had  been 
an  intercommunion  or  rivalry  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
whole  range  of  philosophy.  The  translations  from  thflf 
Greek  were  as  yet  few,  imperfect,  inacctlrtite.8  The* 
greatei  Thomas  Aquinas  has  the  merit  of  Having  en- 
couraged and  obtained  a  complete1  translation  of  the 
wbrks:  df  Aristotle  ditectly  from  flie  Greek*  The 
cultivation  of  Greek  had  never  entirely  ceaSed  in  the 
West.     After  Seotus  Erigena  and  Adelarcl  of  Bath 

ottHographte,  an  mot  qai  aura  passe*  par  rrarermedlaire  de  rArabe,  langot 
o^  la  pfrmoneiatimt  n'ejt  regl&  qn*  par  lea  poitt*  diaoritiqaei  qui  to* 
rarement  bien  places.  •  Sou  vent  auasi  lea  traducteura  ne  cpnnakwant  pat  la 
vateur  d'un  teVrae  l'ont  laiss6  eii  Arabe.  —  Jourdain,  p.  19.  See  the  wnofc 
passage/ and  atee  p.  37. 

i  On  the  translation  brjr  M.  Scott,  from  the  Arabic,  not  through  the  He- 
brew, Jourdajn,  p.  124,  et  *eg.,  and  Herman  Alemannus,  with  whom  the 
older  Herman  Contractus  (the  Lame)  has  been  confounded;  —  Jourdain,  p. 
93. 

2  Among  the  earliest  Translations  from' the  Greek  was  the  Nicomachean 
Ethics,  by  no  less  a  man  than  Robert  Gfostfite,  Bishop  of*  Lincoln.  It 
Jourdain  satisfactorily  proves  this  remarkable  feet  —  P.  59,  et  *q. 

8  Scripsit  etiam  super  philosophfam  naturalem  et  moralem  et  super  meta- 
physicam,  quorum  librorum  procuravlt  ut  fleret  nova  translatio  qu«  sen- 
tentlas  Arlstotelis  coritlneret  clarlus  veritatem.  —  Tocco.  Vit  C.  Th.  Aqtun. 
Act.  SS.  March.  On  salt  que  ce  fnt  par  lea  conaeils  et  les  soihs  de  8. 
Thomas  d'Aquin  que  fut  faite  une  traduction  t*atine  d'Aristote.— Tewif 
man,  Manuel,  French  Translation. 
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tarvelfed'  in  the*  East*,  these  casual'  and  interrupted 
oomammeationa  grew  into  mote  regular  and  constant 
interooursa  But  now  the  Latin'  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople had  made  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom 
one.  If  the  conquering  army,  the  sovereign  and  the 
territorial  lords,  did  not>  condescend  to  acquire  much 
of  th<*  language  of  tlieir)  subjects,  the  conquering 
Ghurch>  Was  more  wise  and*  enterprising;  Innocent 
IIL  proposed'  to  the  University  of  Paris  to  send  a' 
colony  of  scholars  to  learn  the-  tongue  of  the  people, 
aiKrtg  whom  the  Latin  clergy  was  to  administer  Ae; 
ikes  of  the  Church ; l  a  school'  for  youths  from  Con- 
stantinople was  to  be  opened*  at  Pairis*2  No  doubt 
many  Byaanttne  exiles,-  men  of  peace  and  learning, 
found  their  way*  to  the  West.  The  Mendicant  Orders, 
spreading  over  the  world,  made  it  their  duty  and  their 
beast  to  acquire  foreign  tongues;  and  now  especially 
the  Dominicans  aspired*  to  die  highest  places1  in  learn- 
ing abd  knowledge,  Thtts  tile  complete  and  genuine- 
Aristotle  was  dvrulgedi  Towards  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  centaury  the  philosopher*  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  ay  welt  known,  as  in  out1  own  days;  the 
Befools*  rang  with  theb  names^  with  the1  explanation 
of  their  writings.  A  scholastic  Doctor  was  not  thought 
worthy  of  his  name  who  had  not  publicly  commented1 
on  their  writings.*  It  wafr  not  alone  as  a  servile  trans- 
lator of  the  Greek,  as  the  inert  and  uninven-  A!nMlLQ 
tlve  disciple  of  the  Western  philosophy,  which  ***"•!**• 

*  Bpfetote  Innocent  Iff.    Bttqtiigfly  et  Dtt  Ttaefl,  ii.  712,  723. 

*  Btttoas,  iii.  hr. 

*  Th»  earlier  Western  attident*,  who  travelled  before  the  twelfth  century, 
Cooatantine  the  Monk,  the  fembtis  Qerbert,  Adelard  of  Bath,  sought  rather 
msttMftaticai  of  aatrouoittfcal  sctenoc. 

«  Jonrdain,  p.  2. 
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it  was  to  restore  to  its  forgotten  honors  in  the  West, 
that  Arabian  Philosophy  aspired,  if  not  to  rule!  to  in* 
fluence  the  mind  of  Christendom.1  The  four  great 
Arabic  authors,  Avicenna,  Aven  Pace,  Avicembron, 
Averrhoes,  with  David  the  Jew,  and  others  of  less 
fame,2  introduced,  chiefly  perhaps  through  the  Jews 
of  Andalusia,  Marseilles,  and  Montpellier  (those  Drag- 
omans of  Mediaeval  Science),  are  not  only  known  to 
the  later  Schoolmen  ;  but  even  the  suspicion,  the  jeal- 
ousy, the  awe,  has  fallen  away.  They  are  treated  with 
courtesy  and  respect,  allowed  fair  hearing ;  that  which 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  appeared  so  perilous, 
so  formidable,  is  no  longer  the  forbidden  lore  of  heretics, 
of  unbelievers,  of  atheists.  The  Arabians  are  enter- 
tained as  grave  philosophers;  their  theories  are  ex- 
amined, their  arguments  discussed.  Their  authority, 
as  representatives  of  a  lofty  and  commanding  philoso- 
phy, which  has  a  right  to  respectful  attention,  is  fully 
acknowledged.8  Avicenna  and  Averrhoes  are  placed 
by  Dante  among  the  philosophers  who  wanted  only 
baptism  to  be  saved ;  and  Dante  no  doubt  learned  his 
respect  for  their  names  from  his  master,  St.  Thomas.4 
The  extent  to  which  Latin  Christianity,  in  its  high- 
ly See  Jourdain  on  the  Translations  from  the  Arabic,  by  Dominic  and 
John  the  Jew,  in  the  twelfth  century. 

2  Ajoutons  que  les  philosopher  Arabes,  Avieenne,  Averoes,  Aven  Pact, 
etc,  oubltes  maintenant,  jouissaient  alors  d'une  grande  reputation.  —  1M 
*  M.  Schmolders  is  of  opinion  that  the  Schoolmen  were  much  more 
indebted  to  the  Greco-Arabic  philosophy  than  is  generally  supposed. 
L'influence  exercle  par  eux  sur  le  Scholastique  est  beaucoup  plus  grands 
qu'on  ne  la  suppose  ordinairement.  Non  seulement  les  Scholastiquef  sea* 
blent  en  convenir  eux-m&mes  a  cause  de  leurs  nombreuses  citations,  man  fl 
./est  pas  difficile  de  prouver  qu'ils  sont  redevables  aux  Arabes  d'uot  tok 
d'id^es,  qu'on  leur  a  jusqu'k  present  attributes.  — JP.  104. 

4  Inferno,  iv.    This  shows  at  once  their  fame,  and  that  Arabic  philoso- 
phers were  not  popularly  rejected  as  impious  and  godless. 
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est  scholasticism,  admitted,  either  avowedly  or  tacitly, 
consciously  or  imperceptibly,  the  influence  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Bagdad  or  Cordova,  how  far  reached  this 
fusion  of  refined  Islamism  and  Christianity,  our  His- 
tory wants  space,  the  Historian  knowledge  of  the 
yet  unfathomed  depths  of  Arabian  learning,  to  deter- 
mine.1 

Now  came  the  great  age  of  the  Schoolmen*  Latin 
Christianity  raised  up  those  vast  monuments  Greater* 
of  Theology  which  amaze  and  appall  the  mind  esism. 
with  the  enormous  accumulation  of  intellectual  indus- 
try, ingenuity,  and  toil ; a  but  of  which  the  sole  result 
to  posterity  is  this  barren  amazement.  The  tomes  of 
Scholastic  Divinity  may  be  compared  with  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  which  stand  in  that  rude  majesty,  which 
is  commanding  from  the  display  of  immense  human 
power,  yet  oppressive  from  the  sense  of  the  waste  of 
that  power  for  no  discoverable  use.  Whoever  pene- 
trates within,  finds  himself  bewildered  and  lost  in  a 
labyrinth  of  small,  dark,  intricate  passages  and  cham- 
bers, devoid  of  grandeur,  devoid  of  solemnity :  he  may 
wander  without  end,  and  find  nothing  I     It  was  not 

* 1  almost  presume,  a*  far  as  my  own  reading  extends,  to  doubt  whether 
there  are  sufficient  grounds  as  yet  for  deciding  this  question.  It  requires  a 
profound  knowledge  of  Oriental  and  of  Mediaeval  lore  in  one  person.  M. 
8chinolden  possesses  the  first,  M.  Hitter  perhaps  a  large  proportion  of  both. 
M.  Haurean,  the  great  Master  of  Scholasticism,  rather  declines,  at  least 
does  not  fully  enter  into  the  discussion. 

*  The  study  of  Arabic,  which  had  been  fostered  by  Frederick  II.,  carried 
to  high  perfection  by  Michael  Scott  «nd  others,  was  not  discouraged  in  the 
Universities.  Honorius  IV.  proposed  an  endowment  for  this  study  in  the 
University  of  Paris.  The  ostensible  object  was  the  education  of  Missiona- 
ries to  propagate  the  Gospel  among  the  Islamites.  The  foundation  did  not 
take  place  till  the  Council  of  Vienne.  —  Crevier,  ii.  112.  At  an  early  pe- 
riod, perhaps,  it  might  rather  have  promoted  the  invasion  of  Christianity 
oy  the  Arabic  philosophy. 
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Jndeed  -the  enforced  Idhor  •of  a  slave  .population :  it 
was  rather  voluntary  slavery,  submitting  in  its  intel- 
lectual ambition  and  its  religious  patience  to  monastic 
discipline :  it  was  the  week  .of  &  small  intellectual  oli- 
garchy, <roooks,  of  necessity,  in  .mind  and  habits ;  for  i 
imperiously  lequired  absolute  seclusion  .either  in  the 
monastery  or  in  the  University,  a  long  life  under 
/monastic  mile*  No  fichoobnan  oould  be  a  great  .man 
but  as  a  -Schoolman.  William  -of  Ockham  alone  was 
a  powerful  demagogue  — isobofatic  eftea/in  his  political 
•writings,  but  still  a  demagogue*  It, is  singular  to  see 
^ervery  kingdom  in  Latin  .GhriQt&ndttn*  every  Order  in 
the  social  {State,  furnishing  tibe  great  metvnot  mer^r 
-to  the  snccesehte  lines  vf  Doctors,  who. assumed  the 
isplendid  titles  of  the  Angelkel,  :the  Seraphic,  the  k- 
;refiragable,  die  most  Profound,  the  .moat  Subtile,  the 
Invincible,  even  the  J^ersptatoua^.bat  to  what  may  he 
-called  fthe  supreme  P<min*ehy  of  SchoU^ticiam.  Italy 
fit«Gmt  BeXkt  Thomas  of  Aquino  a&i  Bon^veutum; 
„8choflUp«.  Getmaay  Aibert.thpGreaJb;  *be , British  Jajes 
(they  boasted  also  of ; AJeaoandftr  Hales  aad  Bradwsr- 
dine)  Dans  Scotusanfl  William  «£  Qtefcham ;  Jftraase 
alone  must  content  herself  with  names  somewhat  in- 
ferior (she  had  already  given  Ah&ard,  Gilbert  de  la 
.Por^e,  Amauri  de  Bene,  and  ofher  fainous  or  suspected 
names),  now  William  of  Auvergne,  at  a  later  time 
Durandus.  Albert  and  Aquinas  were  of  noble  Houses, 
the  Counts' of  Bollstadt  and  Aquino;  JBooaveatura  of 
good  parentage  at  Fidenza ;  of  Seofcra  the  birth  was  so 
obscure  as  to  be  untraceable ;  Ockham  was  of  humhle 
parents  in  the  village  of .  that  name  in  Surrey.    But 

i  Aquinas,  Bowentarfc,  itowiitsr  Hilfw,  JEeMlt4a  Qri— »a,Qcttgn, 
Walter  Barley. 
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France  may  boast  that  ithp  University  of  JPaifis  ws$ 
the  great  $cene  of  their  studies,  their  labors,  their  in- 
struction :  the  University  of  Paris  was  the  acknowV- 
edged  awarder  of  the  fame  aud  authority  obtained  by 
the  highest  Schoolman.  It  is  po  less  remarkable  that 
the  new  Mendicant  Orders  sent  forth  these  five  Patri- 
archs, in  dignity,  of  the  soienoe.  Albert  and  Aquinas 
were  Dominicans,  Bonaventura,  Duns  gcotus,  OoHhain, 
Franciscans,  It  >raigbt  have  been  supposed  .thjat  tjip 
popularising  of  religious  teaching,  ?vhi<>h  was  the  ex- 
press And  avowed,  ojyept  of  the  Friar  Preachers  and 
of  the  Minorites,  would  have  left  the  higher  :places  of 
abstruse  and  learned  TheoJogy  to  thp  older  Orders,  or 
.to  the  more  dignified  Secular  Ecclesiastics.  Contoiyt 
with  being  the  vigorous  antagonists  of  hqr-jum^m. 
esy  in  all  quarters,  they  would  not  aspire  also  oant8, 
to  become  the. aristocracy  (of  theologic  erOcUtion.  But 
the  dominant  religious  impulse  ?f  the  times  could  not 
but  seise  on  all  the  fervent  and  powerful  minds  which 
sought  satisfaction  for  their  devout  yearnings.  No  opp 
who  had  strong  religious  ambition  could  be  anything 
bat  a  Dominican  or  a  Franciscan  ;  to  be  less  was  to  he 
•below  the  highest  standard.  Hence. on  one  hand  the 
Orders  aspired  to  rule  the  Universities,  contested  tho 
supremacy  wHh  all  the  great  established  authorities  in 
the  schools ;  and  having  already  drawn  into  their  vqp- 
tex  almost  all  who  united  powerful  abilities  with  a 
devotional  temperament,  never  wanted  men  who  could 
enter  into  this  dreary  but  highly  regarding  service,— 
men  who  could  rule  the  Schools,  as  others  of  their 
brethren  had  begun  to  rule  the  Councils  and  the 
minds  of  Kings.  It  may  be  strange  to  contrast  the 
popular  simple  preaching,  for  such   must  have  beeji 
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that  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis,  such  that  of  their 
followers,  in  order  to  contend  with  success  against  the 
plain  and  austere  Sermons  of  the  heretics,  with  the 
Sum  of  Theology  of  Aquinas,  which  of  itself  (and  it 
is  but  one  volume  m  the  works  of  Thomas)  would,  as 
it  might  seem,  occupy  a  whole  life  of  the  most  secluded 
study  to  write,  almost  to  read.  The  unlearned,  unrea- 
soning, only  profoundly,  passionately  loving  and  dream- 
ing St.  Francis,  is  still  more  oppugnant  to  the  intensely 
subtile  and  dry  Duns  Scotus,  at  one  time  carried  by  his 
severe  logic  into  Pelagianism ;  or  to  William  of  Ock- 
ham,  perhaps  the  hardest  and  severest  intellectualist 
of  all ;  a  political  fanatic,  not  like  his  visionary  breth- 
ren, who  brooded  over  the  Apocalypse  and  their  own 
prophets,  but  for  the  Imperial  against  the  Papal  Sov- 
ereignty. 

As  then  in  these  five  men  culminates  the  age  of 
genuine  Scholasticism,  the  rest  may  be  left  to  be  desig- 
nated and  described  to  posterity  by  the  names  assigned 
to  them  by  their  own  wondering  disciples. 

We  would  change,  according  to  our  notion,  the  tides 
which  discriminated  this  distinguished  pentarchy.  Al- 
bert the  Great  would  be  the  Philosopher,  Aquinas  the 
Theologian,  Bonaventura  the  Mystic,  Duns  Scotns  the 
Dialectician,  Ockham  the  Politician.  It  may  be  said 
of  Scholasticism,  as  a  whole,  that  whoever  takes  delight 
in  what  may  be  called  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  rea- 
son or  the  reasoning  powers,  efforts  which  never  had, 
and  hardly  cared  to  have,  any  bearing  ^n  the  life,  or 
even  on  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  mankind,  may 
study  these  works,  the  crowning  effort  of  Latin,  of 
Sacerdotal,  and  Monastic  Christianity,  and  may  ac- 
quire something  like  respect  for  these  forgotten  athletes 
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in  the  intellectual  games  of  antiquity.  They  are  not 
of  so  much  moment  in  the  history  of  religion,  for  their 
theology  was  long  before  rooted  in  the  veneration  and 
awe  of  Christendom ;  nor  in  that  of  philosophy,  for  ex- 
cept what  may  be  called  mythological  subtilties,  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  world  of  angels  and  spirits,  of 
which,  according  to  them,  we  might  suppose  the  reve- 
lation to  man  as  full  and  perfect,  as  that  of  God  or  of 
the  Redeemer,  there  is  hardly  a  question  which  has  not 
been  examined  in  other  language  and  in  less  dry  and 
syllogistic  form.  There  is  no  acute  observation  on  the 
workings  of  the  human  mind,  no  bringing  to  bear  ex- 
traordinary facts  on  the  mental,  or  mingled  mental  and 
corporeal,  constitution  of  our  being.  With  all  their 
researches  into  the  unfathomable  they  have  fathomed 
nothing:  with  all  their  vast  logical  apparatus  they  have 
proved  nothing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inquisitive 
mind.  Not  only  have  they  not  solved  any  of  the  in- 
soluble problems  of  our  mental  being,  our  primary 
conceptions,  our  relations  to  God,  to  the  Infinite,  nei- 
ther have  they  (a  more  possible  task)  shown  them  to 
be  insoluble.1 

Albert  the  Great  was  born  at  Lauingen  in  Swabia, 
of  the  ancient  house  of  the  Counts  of  Boll-  AibwtttM 
stadt.  He  studied  at  Paris  and  in  Padua,  a*,  nas. 
In  Padua,  Jordan  the  Saxon,  the  head  of  the  Domin- 
icans, laid  on  him  the  spell  of  his  own  master-mina 
and  that  of  his  Order ;  he  became  a  Dominican.  He 
returned  to  Cologne,  and  taught  in  the- schools  iau. 

l  n  est  done  bien  difficile  aux  philosopher  d'avouer  que  la  philosophic 
eonsiete  plutdt  a  reconnaltre  la  limite  naturelle  de  Intelligence  huraaine 
qn'fc  finrB  de  palnls  eflbrts  poor  reader  cette  limite.  —  Haareaa,  ii.  p.  45, 
quoting  Locke,  whose  whole,  wise,  bat  strangely  misrepresented  work  is  a 
comment  on  that  great  axiom. 
vol.  vm.  17 
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of  thai;  city.  In  1228  he  ,waa  called  ,to  .fill  the  chair 
of  his  .Order  in  the  Jacobin  conyent  at  Paris.  There, 
though  his-  text-book  was  the  rigid,  stone-cold  .Sentences 
of  Peter  the  Lombard  his  bold  originality,  the  confi- 
dence with  which  he  rushed  on  gronnd  jet  untrodden, 
at  once  thrpw  back  all ;  bis  competitors  into  obscurity, 
and  seemed  to  summon  reason,  it  might  be  to  the  aid, 
it  might  be  as  £  perilous  rival  $o  religion.  This,  by  his 
admirers,  was  fceid  as  hardly  leas  than  divine  inspira- 
tion, but  provoked  bis  adversaries  anjl  his  enemies. 
"God,"  it  was  .said,  "bad  never  divujged  so  many 
of  his  seorpte  ;to  we  tff  .his  creatures."  Others  mur- 
mured, "He  must  be  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit:" 
already  the  fame,  the  -swpicion  of  a  magician  had 
began  to  gather  round  bis  iuune.  Afi^r  three  years 
of  glory,  perhaps  of  Borne  danger  in  Parts,  he  settled 
•among  bis  Dominican  brethren  at  Cologne.  At  Co- 
Jogne  he  jwae  visited  by  the  Emperor  William  of 
Holland,  who  bowed  down  in  wqndpr  before  the  ex 
-twwrdinary  man.  A8  Provincial  of  Germany,  com- 
missioned by  the  Diet  of  Worms,  he  visited  ajl  the 
monasteries  of  his  jurisdiction.  He  severely  reproved 
,tih6  Monks,  almost  .universally  jBUflk  in  ignorance  and 
idleness ;  hie  j*espued  many  precnons  manuscripts  which 
in  their  ignorance  tboy  had  ^ft  buried  in  dast,  or  in 
their  i&neljcistf  ,ca$t  aside  as  profenje.  He  w$s  sum- 
J29Q  jnoned  to  Rome,. and  named  Grand  Master 

^  of  tbe  Palaoe^tha  groat  dignity  usually  held 

by  his  Ohderf*— by  Pflpe  A4«fflande>r  ,IV,  He  laid 
down  his  dignity,  and  retired  to  his  school  at  Cologne. 
He  was  compelled  to  accept  the  .Bisjiopric  of  Ratisbon. 
After  three  years  of  able  administration  hejesigned  to 
Died  in  liBo.  Urban    TV.    the   unwelcome  greatness,  and 
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again  retired  to  his  seclusion,  his  studies,  and  pubKc 
instruetion  at  Cologne.  Such  was  the  public  .life,  snch 
the  honors  paid  to  tlie  most  illustrious  of  the  School- 
men.1 

Albert  the  -Great  jut  once  awed  by  his  immense  eru- 
dition and  appalled  his  age.  His  name,  the  ^Universal 
•Doctor,  was  the  iwmage  to  his  all-embracing  knowl- 
edge. He  quotes,  as  equally  familiar,  Latin,  Greok, 
Arabic,  Jewish /philosophers.2  /He  was  .the  first  Sohool- 
■man  who  lectured  on  Aristotle  himself,  on  Aristotle 
•from  GnecotLatia  or  AraJbo-JLatin  .copies.  The  whoie 
range  of  flbe  Stagkite's  physical  and  metaphysical  phi- 
losophy was  within  .the  -scope  of  Albert's  teaching.3  In 
later  days  he  was  called  the.  Ape  of  Aristotle  ;  ;he  had 
dared  to  introduce  Aristotle  into  the  Sanctuary  itaalfi4 
•One  of  his  Treatises  is  a  refutation  of  the  Arabian 

1  Haureau,  t  n.  p.  1,  e{  $eq.  I  owe  most  of  what  follows,  with  references 
to  the  original  works,  to  the  two  Chapters  on  Albert  the  Great  in  Bitter, 
CbriellldieiPhUosophie,  YiiL  p.  191,  and  M.  bureau,  De  la  'PfaftoaQphfe 
Scolastiojue,  ii.  p.  1.  I  think  the  German  has  an  unnsnal  advantage  over 
the  Frenchman  in  the  order,  and  therefore  in  the  perspicuity,  with  which  he 
has  developed  the  spstem  of  Albert  the  Great.  Jn  his,  sharp,  precise  lan- 
guage the  FrenckmaAreatunes  his  superiority;  and  jit  most  be  remembered 

.  that  the  object  of  M.  Haureau's  work  is  the  Scholastic  Philosophy.  I  have 
also  read  M.  Rousselot,  Etudes,  and  some  of  the  older  writers. 

*  Et  jn  banc  sentpntiam  eonyenemjit  muJti  Tbeokg i  diyersarum  »U- 
gioquv  lam  scilicet  Saracenorum  qaam  Juda*prum,  quam  Clpistiaporum. 

~—  Lib.  vfli.  Physic,  c.  vi.,  quoted  by  M.  Haureau,  11.  p.  54.  Alexander 

-Ha4w(aboiitlS2&>had.tthiatmlediGhd8tjan  Tl^Jogy from ArUtoUe, and 
Asioenna. — Bitter,  181.    Alao  William  of  Auvejgne.  » See  H*nreau,  p.  11. 
»  The  only  Treatises  which  the  Scholastic  Philosopher  might  seem  to  dis- 
dain were  the  popular  and  practical  ones,  the  Rhetoric,  Potties,  and  the 

,  Pofitka. — Sitter,  p.  18S. 

-4  See  quotation  from  Thomasius  in  Haureau,  and  M-  Haureau's  refuta- 
tion.   An  andern  Orten  giebt  er  an  erkennen,  er  woUte  hier  ntn*  die  Mei- 

,  amnj  der  Peripatiker  wiedengeban  j  *ie  djeeelbe  ,mit  dpr ,  Katkoliaohan 
Lehre  ausgeglichen  werden  konne,  lasst  er  dab  in  gortellt  seyn.  Rittqr. 
however,  does  full  justice  to  his  religion,  p.  191.  De  unitatc  inteflectua 
aantrasAverrkoem.    His  worka  fill  twen*y»«me  volomna  felJo. 
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Averrhoes.  Nor  is  it  Aristotle  and  Averrhoes  alone 
that  come  within  the  pale  of  Albert's  erudition ;  the 
commentators  and  glossators  of  Aristotle,  the  whole 
circle  of  the  Arabians,  are  quoted,  their  opinions,  their 
reasonings,  even  their  words,  with  the  utmost  familiar- 
ity. But  with  Albert  Theology  was  still  the  master- 
science.  The  Bishop  of  Ratisbon  was  of  unimpeached 
orthodoxy ;  the  vulgar  only,  m  his  wonderful  knowl- 
edge of  the  secrets  of  Nature,  in  his  studies  of  Natural 
History,  could  not  but  see  something  of  the  magician. 
Albert  had  the  ambition  of  reconciling  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, and  of  reconciling  this  harmonized  Aristotdiar 
and  Platonic  philosophy  with  Christian  Divinity.  He 
thus,  in  some  degree,  misrepresented  or  misconceived 
both  the  Greeks  ;  he  hardened  Plato  into  Aristotelism, 
expanded  Aristotelism  into  Platonism ;  and  his  Chris- 
tianity, though  Albert  was  a  devout  man,  while  it  con- 
stantly subordinates,  in  strong  and  fervent  language, 
knowledge  to  faith  and  love,  became  less  a  religion 
than  a  philosophy.  Albert  has  little  of,  he  might  seem 
to  soar  above  the  peculiar  and  dominant  doctrines  of 
Christianity;  he  dwells  on  the  nature  of  God  rather 
than  on  the  Trinity,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
rather  than  the  redemption  ;  on  sin,  on  original  sin,  he 
is  almost  silent.  According  to  the  established  Chris- 
tian theology,  Creation  and  Redemption  were  simul- 
taneously in  the  counsels  of  God.  In  the  new  system, 
Grace  was  a  gift  for  the  advancement  of  Man's  inde- 
feasible intellectual  nature.  But  though  Albert  thus 
dwells  on  the  high,  as  it  were  philosophic,  Godhead,  he 
reserves  religiously  for  God  a  sole  primary  existence; 
he  rejects  with  indignation  his  master  Aristotle's  tenet 
of  the  coeternity  of  matter  and  the  eternity  of  the 
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world  ;*  bat  he  rests  not  in  the  sublime  simplicity  of 
the  Mosaic  creation  by  the  Word  of  God  out  of  nothing. 
Since  St.  Augustine  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  forms,  or  the  ideas,  of  all  things  in  the 
mind  of  God,  had  been  almost  the  accredited  doctrine 
of  the  Church.  Even  Matter  was  in  God,  but  before 
it  became  material,  only  in  its  form  and  possibility. 
Man,  indeed,  seems  to  be  doomed,  if  he  can  soar  above 
the  corporeal  anthropomorphism  which  arrayed  the 
Deity  in  human  form  (the  anthropomorphism  of  the 
poets,  the  sculptors,  and  the  painters),  to  admit  an  in- 
tellectual anthropomorphism ;  to  endeavor  to  compre- 
hend and  define  the  laws  and  the  capacities  of  the 
Divine  Intelligence  according  to  his  own.*  Yet  when 
Albert  thus  accepted  a  kind  of  Platonic  emanation 
theory  of  all  things  frpm  the  Godhead,8  he  repudiated 
as  detestable,  as  blasphemous,  the  absolute  unity  of  the 
Divine  Intelligence  with  the  intelligence  of  man.    This. 

1  Gott  wurde  bediirftig  sein,  wenn  sein  Werken  eine  Materie  voraussetze. 
•  .  .  Dass  die  Materia  nicht  ewig  sein  konne,  wird  aber  auch  daraus  er- 
sehlossen,  dass  Gott,  die  ewig©  Form,  utid  die  Materie  nicht  mit  einander 
gemein  haben  konnten,  also  aacht  nicht  die  Ewigkeit  Hier  gebraucbt  Al- 
bert diesen  Sate  des  Aristoteles  gegen  den  Aristoteles  selbst.  —  Bitter,  pp. 
901-2. 

*  Le  Diea  des  philosophes,  c'est  a  dire  des  Theologiens  IcUires,  ne  fut 
pas,  il  est  vrai,  celui  des  scnlpteurs  et  des  peintres;  mais  il  eut  bien  avec 
lai,  pour  ne  rien  ce*ler,  qaelqaes  traits  de  ressemblance.  Poor  representor 
la  figure  de  Dieu,  l'artisto  avait  choisi  dans  la  nature,  avec  les  yeux  du 
corps,  les  formes  qui  lui  avaient  seroble'  rlpondre  le  mieux  an  concept  idlal 
de  la  beauts  parfaite,  et  il  s'eHak  efforce"  de  les  reproduire  sur  le  bois  on  sur 
la  pierre.  Pour  representer  Dieu  comine  Intelligence  parfaite,  le  philoso- 
phe  proclda  suivant  la  mdme  mlthode;  arrivant  au  dernier  terme  de  Tab 
straction,  il  trouva  dans  l'entendement  humain,  les  id^es  g^nlrales,  et  il  ne 
sut  aloTB  mieux  faire,  que  ded^finir  Intelligence  de  Dieu  le  lieu  primordial 
dt  ees  ideea.— Haureau,  p.  84.  Compare  the  whole  passage,  as  just  as  it 
is  brilliant. 

8  Primum  principitim  est  indefinienter  fluens,  quo  intellects  universalis 
tsr  agens  indesinenter  est  intelligentias  emittens.  —  Apud  Bitter,  p.  199. 
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doctrine  of  Averrlides  destroyed  the  personality  of  man, 
if  not  of  OocL  He  recoils  from  Pantheism  with  relig- 
ious horror.  His  perpetual  object  is  to  draw  die  d»* 
tinction  between  the  Eternal  and  die  Temporal,  die 
Infinite  and  the  Finite ;  how  knowledge  is  attained, 
how  the  knowledge  of  God  diflfers  frcrtn  the  endiosiastic 
contemplation  of  God.  God,  though  not  to  be-  com* 
prehended,  may  be  knownv  and  that  not  only  by  graca* 
but  by  natural'  means*  Grod  is  as-  the  light,  every- 
where seen,  but  everywhere  escaping  the  comprehen- 
sion of  die  vision.  God  is  omnipresent,  aU-working, 
yet  limited:  by  the.  oapacities  of  existing,  things, 

God  the  Creator  (and  Creation  was  an  eternal, 
inalienable  attribute  of  the  God)  was  conceived,  as 
having  primarily  called  into  being  four  coeval  things 
of  everlasting  duration^  —  the  primal'  Matter,  Time, 
Heaven,  the  Everlasting  Intelligence1  But  Matter, 
and  Time,  it  should  seemi,  were  properly  neither  Mat- 
ter nor  Time,  Matter  has  no  proper  existence,  it  is 
only  privative ;  it  ik  something  by  which  and  in  which 
works  Intelligence.2  The  Heaivens  exist  (and  in  the 
Heavens,  though  this  fe  sortietfhing,  as  it  were,  apart 
from  his  theory,  Albert  admits  the  whofe  established 
order  and  succession  of  the  Angels  front  Diohysms  the 

1  Die  enim  maxime  intelligibilis  est  et  omnia  intellects  ei  inteHigibilii 
causa  et  in  otnni  intelligibili  attmgitar,  sicut  lumen  qaod  est  actus  yisfttti* 
urn,  attinghur  in  omni  visibtli  per  visum.  Sicut  taman  lumen  lecundm* 
immensitatem,  quam  habet  in  rota  soft's  et  eeeundnni  immenalratein  pota- 
statas,  qua  omnia  vfeibilia  oomprehendere  potest,  non  potest  ca pi  vet  com- 
prehend!, a  visa,  ita  nee  intellects  diviaua,  secundum  eKeeUeatiam,  qua* 
excellit  in  se  ipso,  et  secundum  potestatem  qoa  illhstrar*  potest  supei  om- 
nia, etiam  super  infinita  intelligibilia,  capi  vel  comprehend)  potest  ab  htel- 
lecta  create  Sutnma  Theology  quoted  in  Hitter,  p.  lift.  The  finite  enroot 
comprehend  the  Infinite.  But  Albert  always  presupposes  the  moral  as  #&&• 
as  the  Christian  preparatore  for  knowledge,  yfrtue,  and  ftdtk. 

»  Bitter,  p.  SOU 
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Areopagite1)  and  Intelligence,  wKich  subsists,  though 
oppressed  and:  bowed  down,  even  in  lifeless  tilings. 
But  between  the  higher,  imperishable  intelligence  of 
man  and  the  intelligence  of  God  there  is  nothing  inter- 
mediate;2 aild  yet  there  is' etrirrial,  irreconcilable  dif- 
ference. The  Unity  of  Ghod-  iriust  develop  itself  in 
multiplicity.  Man's  Intelligence  is  a  continual  efflux 
from  God,  an  operation  of  God,  but  yet  not  divine. 
As  God  it  has  its  own  Free  Will.8 

And  so  Albert  goes  on,  and  so  went  oti  Albert's  sue* 
eeasois,  and  so  go  on  Albert's  interpreters,  with  these 
exquisitely  subtile  distinctions  of  Words,  which  they  re- 
fuse to  see  are  but  words,  making  matter  immaterial,4 
forms:  actual  beings  or  substances ;  making  God  him- 
self, with  perfect  free-wiil,  act  under  a  kind  of  ne- 
cessity; making  thoughts'  things,  subtilizing  things  to 
thoughts ;  beguiling  thetnsfei  ves  and  beguiling  mankind 
with  the  notion  that  they  are  passing'  the  impassable 
barriers  of  human  knowledge*;  approaching  boldly, 
then  suddenly  recoiling  from  the  most  fatal  conclu* 
Aom.  In  the  pride  and  in  the  delight  of  conscious 
power,  in  the  exercise  of  the  reason,  and  its  wonderftd 

i The  whole  TTaiYeraiei  was  a  progressive  descendant  development  and 
ascendant  movement  towards  perfection. 

2  On  the  great  mediaeval  question  Albert  would  be  at  once  a  Realist,  a 
CeneeptnaUst,  and  a  NorirfnaJfeti  There  we're  three  khids  of  Universal*, 
eoe  abstract,  selfenatingt  one-  in-  the  object,  one  in  the  min/1-  — Ritter,  p* 
219.    Haureau,  p.  14.    M.  Haureau  .treats  this  part  at  length. 

*  Yet  he  does  not  deny,  he  assert*  ha  other  places,  that  which  Christianity 
and  Islam,  Latin,  Oreek,  and  Arabian,  equally  admitted,  the  operation  of 
God  in  the  soul  of  man  through  Angela. 

4  Daher  ist  das  Sein  an  cinem  jeden  Gesehopfe  verschieden  von  dem,  was 
at  ist  —  Ritfoer,  p.  311.  The  matter  is  dnly  the  outwrird  vehicle,  as  it 
#are, —the  Form  gives'  the  Being.  This  is  the  Theory  of  Averrhoes.  See 
9n  this  subject  the  just  and  sensible  observation  of  M.  Haureau,  from 
Page  34. 
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instrument  Logic,  these  profound  and  hardy  thinkers 
are  still  reproducing  the  same  eternal  problems;  de- 
taching the  immaterial  part  of  man,  as  it  were,  from 
his  humanity,  and  blending  him  with  the  Godhead; 
bringing  the  Godhead  down  into  the  world,  till  the  dis- 
tinction is  lost ;  and  theii  perceiving  and  crying  out  in 
indignation  against  what  seems  their  own  blasphemy. 
The  close  of  all  Albert  the  Great's  intense  labors,  ot 
his  enormous  assemblage  of  the  opinions  of  the  phi- 
losophers of  all  ages,  and  his  efforts  to  harmonize  them 
with  the  high  Christian  Theology,  is  a  kind  of  Eclec- 
ticism, an  unreconciled  Realism,  Conceptualism,  Nomi- 
nalism, with  many  of  the  difficulties  of  each.  The 
intelligence  of  God  was  but  an  archetype  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  man,  the  intelligence  of  man  a  type  of  that 
of  God ;  each  peopled  with  the  same  ideas,  representa- 
tives of  things,  conceptional  entities,  even  words ;  ex- 
isting in  God  before  all  existing  things,  before  time, 
and  to  exist  after  time;  in  man  existing  after  existing 
things,  born  in  time,  yet  to  share  in  the  immortality  of 
the  intelligence.  Thus  religion,  the  Christian  religion, 
by  throwing  upward  God  into  his  unapproachable,  in- 
effable, inconceivable  Mystery,  is  perhaps,  in  its  own 
province,  more  philosophical  than  philosophy.  Albert, 
in  admitting  the  title  of  the  Aristotelian  or  Greek,  or 
Arabian  philosophy,  to  scrutinize,  to  make  comprehen- 
sible the  Divine  Intelligence ;  in  attempting,  however 
glorious  the  attempt,  the  Impossible,  and  affixing  no 
limits  to  the  power  of  human  reason  and  logic,  while 
he  disturbed,  to  some  extent  unintentionally  deposed, 
Theology,  substituted  no  high  and  coherent  Philoso- 
phy. Safe  in  his  own  deep  religiousness,  and  his 
doctrinal  orthodoxy,  he  saw  not  how  with  his  philo- 
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sophic  speculations  he  undermined  the  foundations  of 
his   theology. 

But  this  view  of  Albert  the  Great  is  still  imperfect 
and  unjust.  His  title  to  fame  is  not  that  he  introduced 
and  interpreted  the  Metaphysics  and  Physics  of  Aris- 
totle, and  the  works  of  the  Arabian  philosophers  on 
these  abstruse  subjects  to  the  world,  but  because  ha 
opened  the  field  of  true  philosophic  observation  to  man- 
kind. In  natural  history  he  unfolded  the  more  precious 
treasures  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  he  revealed  all 
the  secrets  of  ancient  science,  and  added  large  contri- 
butions of  his  own  on  every  branch  of  it ;  in  math- 
ematics he  commented  on  and  explained  Euclid ;  in 
chemistry,  he  was  a  subtile  investigator ;  in  astronomy, 
a  bold  speculator.  Had  he  not  been  premature  —  had 
not  philosophy  been  seized  and  again  enslaved  to  theol- 
ogy, mysticism,  and  worldly  politics  —  he  might  have 
been  more  immediately  and  successfully  followed  by 
the  first,  if  not  by  the  second,  Bacon.1 

Of  all  the  schoolmen  Thomas  Aquinas 2  has  left  the 
greatest  name.     He  was  a  son  of  the  Count  x^,^ 
of  Aquino,  a  rich  fief  in  the  Kingdom  of  Na-  A«alna8- 
pies.     His  mother,  Theodora,  was  of  the  line  of  the 
old  Norman  Kings ;  his  brothers,  Reginald  and  Lan- 
dolph,  held  high  rank  in  the  Imperial  armies.     His 

l  Nous  n'avons  interroge'  que  le  philosophe;  nous  n'avons  parcouru  que 
trots  ou  quatre  de  ses  vingt-un  volumes  in-folio,  oeuvre  prodigiense,  presque 
iurhumaine,  a  laquelle  aucunc  autre  ne  saurait  §tre  compare:  que  nous 
auraient  appris,  si  nous  avion s  eu  le  loisir  de  les  consulter,  le  thlologien 
forme*  h  l'4cole  des  Peres,  le  scrupuleux  investigates  des  mysteres  de  la 
nature,  le  chimiste  subtil,  Paudacieux  astronome,  l'habile  interprete  des 
theordmes  d'Euclide.  Le  rlsultat  des  travaux  d' Albert  n'a  4t6  rien  moins 
qn'une  veritable  revolution !  Ceta  resume  tons  ses  titres  a  la  gloire.  —  Hau- 
reau,  ii.  p.  108*    He  perhaps  rather  forboded  than  wrought  this  revolution. 

*  Born  about  1237. 
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family  was  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Hohenstau- 
fens ;  they  had  Swabian  blood  in  their  veins,  and  so 
the  great  schoolman  was  of  the  race  of  Frederick  II. 
Monasticism  seized  on  Thomas  in  his  early  youth ;  he 
became  an  inmate  of  Monte  Casino ;  at  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  caught  the  more  fiery  and  vigorous  enthusi- 
asm of  the  Dominicans.  By  them  he  was  sent — no 
unwilling  proselyte  and  pupU  —  to  France.  He  was 
seized  by  his  worldly  brothers,  and  sent  back  to  Naples: 
he  was  imprisoned  in  one  of  the  family  castles,  but  re- 
sisted even  the  fond  entreaties  of  his  mother  and  his 
sisters.  He  persisted  in  his  pious  disobedience,  his  holy 
hardness  of  heart;  he  was  released  after  two  years' 
imprisonment — it  might  seem  strange — at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  The  godless  Em- 
peror, as  he  was  called,  gave  Thomas  to  the  Church. 
Aquinas  took  the  irrevocable  vow  of  a  Friar  Preacher. 
He  became  a  scholar  of  Albert  the  Great  at  Cologne 
and  at  Paris.  He  was  dark,  silent,  unapproachable 
even  by  his  brethren,  perpetually  wrapt  in  profound 
Cologne  meditation.  He  was  called,  in  mockery,  the 
m** 1®6,  great  dumb  ox  of  Sicily.  Albert  questioned 
the  mute  disciple  on  the  most  deep  and  knotty  points 
of  theology ;  he  found,  as  he  confessed,  his  equal,  his 
superior*  "  That  dumb  ox  will  make  the  world  re- 
sound with  his  doctrines."  With  Albert  the  faithful 
disciple  returred  to  Cologne.  Again  he  went  back  to 
Paris,  received  his  academic  degrees,  and  taught  with 
universal  wonder.  Under  Alexander  IV.  he  stood  up 
in  Rome  in  defence  of  his  Order  against  the  eloquent 
William  de  St.  Amour ;  he  repudiated  for  his  Order, 
and  condemned  by  his  authority,  the  prophecies  of  the 
Abbot  Joachim.     He  taught  at  Cologne  with  Albert 
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the  Great ;  also  at  Paris,  at  Rome,  at  Orvieto,  at  Vi- 
terbo,  at  Perugia*     Where  he  taught,  the  world  lis- 
tened in  respectful  silence.     He  was  acknowledged  by 
two  Popes,  Urban  IV.  and  Clement  IV.,  as  the  first 
theologian  of  the  age.     He  refused  the  Archbishopric 
of  Naples,     He  was  expected  at  the  Council  of  Lyons, 
as  the  authority  before  whom  all  Christendom  h,^  ^ 
might  be  expected  to  bow  down.     He  died 1274, 
ere  he  had  passed  the  borders  of  Naples  at  the  Abbey 
of  Rossa  Nuova,  near  Terracina,  at  the  age  of  forty* 
eight     Dark  tales  were  told  of  his  death  ;l  only  the 
wickedness  of  man  could  deprive  tlie  world  so  early 
of  such  a  wonder.     The  University  of  Paris  Ju^ « 
claimed,  but  in  vain,  the  treasure  of  his  mor- ^ 
tal  remains.2     He  was  canonized  by  John  XXII. 

Thomas  Aquinas  is  throughout,  above  all,  the  The- 
ologian. God  and  the  soul  of  man  are  the  only  objects 
truly  worthy  of  his  philosophic  investigation.  This  is 
the  function  of  the  Angelic  Doctor,  the  mission  of  the 
Angel  of  the  schools.  In  his  works,  or  rather  in  his 
one  great  work,  is  the  final  result  of  all  which  has  been 
decided  by  Pope  or  Council,  taught  by  the  Fathers, 
accepted  by  tradition,  argued  in  the  schools,  inculcated 
in  the  Confessional.  The  Sum  of  Theology  is  the 
authentic,  authoritative,  acknowledged  code  of  Latin 
Christianity.     We  cannot  but  contrast  this  vast  work 

1  See  vol.  vi.  p.  130,  with  the  quotation  from  Dante.  One  story  was  that 
Charles  of  Anjou  had  attempted  violence  on  a  niece  of  St.  Thomas,  and 
that  the  Saint  had  determined  to  denounce  the  crime  before  the  Council  of 
Lyons;  others  said  that  Charles  reseated  the  free  if  not  king-killing  doc- 
trines of  the  treatise  of  St.  Thomas  de  Regimine  Prmcipum*  But  there  if 
•  fell  account  of  the  calm,  pious  death  of  St.  Thomas.  He  was  ill  mors 
man  a  month,  with  every  sign  of  natural  decay. 

*  Bead  the  remarkable  letter  of  the  University  in  the  Life  in  the  But 
Miidists. 
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with  the  original  Gospel :  to  this  bulk  has  grown  the 
New  Testament,  or  rather  the  doctrinal  and  moral  part 
of  the  New  Testament.1  But  Aquinas  is  an  intellect 
ual  theologian  :  he  approaches  more  nearly  than  most 
philosophers,  certainly  than  most  divines,  to  pure  em 
bodied  intellect.  He  is  perfectly  passionless;  he  has 
no  polemic  indignation,  nothing  of  the  Churchman's 
jealousy  and  suspicion  ;  he  has  no  fear  of  the  result  of 
any  investigation  ;  he  hates  nothing,  hardly  heresy ; 
loves  nothing,  unless  perhaps  naked,  abstract  truth. 
In  his  serene  confidence  that  all  must  end  in  good,  he 
moves  the  most  startling  and  even  perilous  questions, 
as  if  they  were  the  most  indifferent,  the  very  Being  of 
God.  God  must  be  revealed  by  syllogistic  process. 
Himself  inwardly  conscious  of  the  absolute  harmony 
of  his  own  intellectual  and  moral  being,  he  places  sin 
not  so  much  in  the  will  as  in  the  understanding.  The 
perfection  of  man  is  the  perfection  of  his  intelligence. 
He  examines  with  the  same  perfect  self-command,  it 
might  almost  be  said  apathy,  the  converse  as  well  as 
the  proof  of  the  most  vital  religious  truths.  He  is 
nearly  as  consummate  a  sceptic,  almost  atheist,  as  he 
is  a  divine  and  theologian.  Secure,  as  it  should  seem, 
in  impenetrable  armor,  he  has  not  only  no  apprehen- 
sion, but  seems  not  to  suppose  the  possibility  of  danger; 
he  has  nothing  of  the  boastfulness  of  self-confidence, 
but  in  calm  assurance  of  victory,  gives  every  advan- 
tage to  his  adversary.     On  both  sides  of  every  ques- 

*  My  copy  of  the  Sum  ma  of  Aquinas  has  above  twelve  hundred  of  the 
very  closest  printed  folio  pages  in  double  columns,  without  the  indexes.  I 
pretend  not  to  have  read  it;  but  whoever  is  carious  to  know,  as  it  were, 
the  ultimate  decisions  of  the  Latin  Church  on  most  theological  or  ethical 
points  will  consult  it;  and  will  see  the  range  and  scope  of  that  theology, 
and  the  groundwork  of  all  the  later  casuistry. 
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tion  he  casts  the  argument  into  one  of  his  clear,  distinct 
syllogisms,  and  calmly  places  himself  as  Arbiter,  and 
passes  judgment  in  one  or  a  series  of  still  more  unan- 
swerable syllogisms.  He  has  assigned  its  unassailable 
province  to  Church  authority,  to  tradition  or  the  Fa- 
thers, faith  and  works ;  but  beyond,  within  the  proper 
sphere  of  philosophy,  he  asserts  fall  freedom.  There 
is  no  Father,  even  St.  Augustine,  who  may  not  be  ex- 
amined by  the  fearless  intellect. 

Thomas  Aquinas  has  nothing  like  the  boundless 
fange  of  Albert  the  Great ;  he  disdains  or  fears  Nat- 
ural Philosophy.  Within  their  common  sphere  he  is 
the  faithful  disciple  of  the  master,  but  far  surpasses  him 
in  clearness,  distinctness,  precision,  conclusiveness.  He 
bad  some  works  of  Plato,  unknown  to  Albert,  acquired 
perhaps  in  his  native  Magna  Grsecia ;  but,  with  Albert, 
he  rejects  the  coeternal  ideas  subsistent  without  and  be- 
yond the  Deity.  With  Albert  in  that  controversy  he 
is  a  high  Aristotelian,  but  repudiates  as  decisively  the 
eternity  of  matter,  the  imperishability  of  the  Universe. 

Aquinas  has,  as  it  were,  three  distinct  and  unmin- 
gling  worlds :  the  world  of  God,  the  world  of  the  imma- 
terial angels  and  demons,  the  world  of  mingled  matter 
and  intelligence,  —  that  of  man.  God  is  alone,  the 
One  absolute,  infinite,  self-subsistent,  whose  essence  it 
is  "  to  be.'*  No  Eastern  anti-materialist  ever  guarded 
the  primal  Godhead  more  zealously  from  any  intrusive 
debasement.  God  is  his  own  unique  form :  proceeds 
from  no  antecedent  form,  communicates  with  no  infe- 
rior form.  The  Godhead  is  in  itself,  by  itself,  all  that 
is.  It  is  preexistent  to  matter,  eternally  separate  from 
matter.1     But  Thomas  must  never  lose  the  Christian 

1  Compare  Haureau,  p.  155. 
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theologian  in  the  philosopher.  All  this  abstract,  on* 
mingling,  solitary  Deity,  is  not  merely  to  be  endowed 
with  his  eternal,  immutable  attributes,  Omnipresence, 
Omniscience,  Providence,  but  reconciled  with  the  mys- 
terious doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Thomas  has  not 
merely  to  avoid  the  errors  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  bnt 
of  Arius  and  Sabellius ;  and  on  the  Trinity  he  is  al- 
most as  diffuse,  even  more  minute,  than  on  the  sole 
original  Godhead.  The  most  microscopic  eye  can 
hardly  trace  his  exquisite  and  subtile  distinctions,  the 
thin  and  shadowy  differences  of  words  which  he  creates 
or  seizes.  Yet  he  himself  seems  to  walk  unbewildered 
in  his  own  labyrinth  ;  he  walks  apparently  as  calmly 
and  firmly  as  if  he  were  in  open  day ;  leaves  nothing 
unquestioned,  unaccounted  for ;  defines  the  undefinable, 
distinguishes  the  undistinguishable ;  and  lays  down  his 
conclusions  as  if  they  were  mathematical  truths. 

Aquinas's  world  of  Angels  and  Demons  compre- 
hended the  whole  mystic  Hierarchy  of  the  Areopagite. 
Matter  is  not  their  substance;  they  are  immaterial. 
They  are  not  self-subsistent ;  being  is  not  their  essence.1 
They  are,  on  one  side,  finite;  on  the  other,  infinite: 
upwards,  finite ;  for  they  are  limited  by  the  stern  line 
which  divides  them  from  the  Godhead  :  infinite,  down- 
wards ;  for  they  seek  no  inferior  subject  But  as  that 
which  diversifies,  multiplies,  and  individualizes,  is  mat- 
ter, and  divisibility  is  the  essential  property  of  matter, 
all  the  Angels,  thence,  logically,  would  be  but  one  An- 
gel, as  there  is  but  one  pure  spirituality.  In  this  point, 
And  about  the  whole  subject  of  Angels,  Thomas,  instead 

i  Esse  Angeli  non  est  essentia  sed  accidens.  —gumma,  i.  quest  ziL 
Art.  4.  They  owe  their  being  to  a  free  act  of  the  divine  will.  Compan 
Haureau,  p.  155. 
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of  being  embarrassed,  seemed  to  delight  and  revel ;  his 
luxury  of  distinction  and  definition,  if  it  be  not  a  con- 
tradiction, his  imaginative  logic,  is  inexhaustible.  He 
is  absolutely  wanton  in  the  questions  which  he  starts, 
and  answers  with  all  the  grave  satisfaction  as  on  solemn 
questions  of  life  and  death.1 

The  third  world  is  that  of  matter  and  of  man.  The 
world  was  created  by  God  according  to  forms  (or  ideas) 
existent,  not  without  but  within  the  Deity ;  for  God 
must  have  known  what  he  woiild  create.  These  forms, 
these  ideas,  these  types  of  existing  things,  are  part  of 
God's  infinite  knowledge ;  they  are  the  essence  of  God 
they  are  God.  Man  is  inseparable  from  matter  ;  mat- 
ter cannot  exist  without  form.*  The  soul,  the  intelli- 
gence of  man,  constitutes  the  third  world.  It  shares, 
in  some  degree,  the  immateriality  of  the  two  higher 
orders.  It  is  self-subsistent ;  but  it  needs  the  material 
body,  as  its  organ,  its  instrument.  It  is  not,  however^ 
pre&dstent ;  Origen  was  a  name  of  ill  repute  ill  the 
Church  ;  his  doctrine  therefore,  by  Some  subtile  logical 
effort,  must  be  rejected.  Each  separate  soul  is  not 
created  ere  it  is  inflised  into  the  human  body ;  this 
creation  is  simultaneous ;  nothing  uncreate  is  presup- 
posed.8 But  if  not  self-subsistent,  not  possibly  preex- 
istent,  before  their  union  with  the  body,  how,  according 

1  E.  g.  Utrnm  in  Angelis  tit  cognitio  matutina  et  vespertine.  "  Whether 
angels  reason  by  logic  "  had  been  discussed  before. 

9  God  cannot  create  matter  without  form ;  this  is  a  necessary  limit  of  hit 
omnipotence.    It  would  be  a  contradiction.  —  Sam  ma. 

*  Cum  ahima  sine  corpore  existens  non  habeat  sure  naturae  perfectionem, 
nee  Deus  ab  imperfectis  suum  opus  inchoarct,  simpliciter  fatendum  est  ani- 
mas  simul  cum  corporibus  creari  et  infundi.  —  Surmna,  i.  qutest.  xviii.  3. 
Creatio  est  productio  alicujus  rei  secundum  suam  totam  substantiara  nulla 
-nesupposito,  quod  sit  vel  iucreatum,  vel  ab  aliquo  credtum.  —  Qureat 
,xv.  3. 
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to  the  orthodox  doctrine,  can  souls  be  self-subsistent 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  union  ?  St.  Thomas  takes 
refuge  in  the  Angelic  world.  This,  too,  was  created; 
and  the  souls,  retaining  the  individuality,  which  they 
had  acquired  in  their  conjunction  with  matter,  with- 
draw as  it  were  into  this  separate  immaterial  and  un- 
mingling  world. 

It  is  obvious  that  our  space  only  permits  us  to  touch, 
and,  we  fear,  with  inevitable  obscurity,  some  of  the 
characteristic  views  of  St.  Thomas.  St.  Thomas,  like 
his  predecessor,  Albert,  on  the  great  question  of  uni- 
versals,  is  Eclectic  ;  neither  absolutely  Realist,  Concept- 
ualise nor  Nominalist.  Universals  are  real  only  in 
God,  and  but  seemingly,  in  potentiality  rather  than  ac- 
tuality :  they  are  subjective  in  the  intelligence  of  man ; 
they  result  objectively  in  things.  St.  Thomas  rejects 
the  Democritean  effluxes  of  outward  things,  by  which 
the  atomistic  philosophy  accounted  for  our  perceptions: 
he  admits  images  of  things  reflected  and  received  by 
the  senses  as  by  a  mirror,  and  so  brought  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  intelligence.  The  intelligence  has,  as 
it  were,  only  the  power,  a  dormant  faculty  of  knowl- 
edge, till  the  object  is  presented,  through  the  image. 
But  the  conception  by  the  senses  is  confused,  indeter- 
minate ;  till  abstracted,  analyzed,  at  once  universalized 
and  individualized  by  the  intelligence.1 

1  Cognitio  indistincta.  Ainsi  la  sensation  est  ant6rieure  a  1'inteUectioo, 
c'aat  convenu;  mais  toute  sensation  est  indl terminer,  univereellement  con- 
fuse, avant  d'etre  acheve*e,  avant  d'etre  Vacte  qui  la  termina,  c'est-a-dir* 
l'ide'e  individuelle  de  la  chose  sentie,  1e  fantdme;  de  m£me  r.intellectioB 
n'est  devenue  cette  idle  claire,  positive,  absoluraent  diatincte  de  tout  autre, 
qui  r£pond  au  root  humanity  qu'apres  an  travail  de  l'esprit  qui  distrait 
tout  le  propre  de  1' human  it  £  de  la  notion  ante*rieure  et  confuse  de  I'lnim* 
lite\  On  ne  s'attendait  pent-dtre  pas  k  ce  travail,  chez  un  doctenr  do  treizi- 
eme  siecle,  cette  savante  critique  de  la  faculty  de  connaftre.  —  Haoreta,  \> 
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Yet  Thomas  ruled  not  in  uncontested  supremacy 
even  in  his  intellectual  realm :  he  was  en-  Franciscans. 
countered  by  an  antagonist  as  severely  intellectual  as 
himself.  No  doubt  the  jealousy  of  the  rival  orders,  the 
Dominican  and  the  Franciscan,  had  much  to  do  with 
the  war  of  the  Scotists  and  the  Thomists,  which  divided 
the  very  narrow  world  which  understood,  or  thought 
they  understood,  the  points  in  dispute,  and  the  wider 
world  who  took  either  side,  on  account  of  the  habit, 
Franciscan  or  Dominican,  of  the  champion.  It  is  sin* 
gular  to  trace,  even  in  their  Scholasticism,  the  ruling 
character,  so  oppugnant  to  each  other,  of  the  two  Or- 
ders. In  Albert  the  Great,  and  in  St.  Thomas,  there 
is  something  staid,  robust,  muscular,  the  calmness  of 
conscious  strength  ;  their  reasoning  is  more  sedate,  if 
to  such  a  subject  the  term  may  be  applied,  more  prac- 
tical. The  intelligence  of  man  is  to  be  trained  by 
severe  discipline  to  the  height  of  knowledge;  and 
knowledge  is  its  high  ultimate  reward.  With  the 
Franciscans  there  is  still  passion :  in  Bonaventura,  the 
mild  passion  of  Mysticism ;  in  Duns  Scotus,  Booaratai*. 
if  it  may  be  so  said,  Logic  itself  is  become  a  passion. 
Duns  is,  by  nature,  habit,  training,  use,  a  polemic.  In 
Ockham  it  is  a  revolutionary  passion  in  philosophy  as 
in  politics.  The  true  opposite,  indeed  rival  he  may  be 
called,  of  Thomas,  was  his  contemporary,  his  friend 
Bonaventura.    These  two  men  were  to  have  met  at  the 

S03.  I  have  made  this  extract,  not  merely  because  it  contains  an  important 
illustration  of  the  philosophy  of  Aquinas,  but  because  it  is  such  a  remarka- 
ble indication  of  the  penetrative  good  sense,  which,  notwithstanding  all  his 
scholastic  subtilty,  appears,  as  far  as  my  narrow  acquaintance  with  his 
works,  to  set  Aquinas  above  all  Schoolmen.  I  have  read  the  splendid 
quarto  volume  of  M.  Carle, '  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ecrite  de  St  Thorns* 
d'Aquin,*  of  which  I  much  admire  the  —  type. 
vol.  vm.  18 
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Council  of  Lyons.  One  died  on  tlie  road,  the  other 
just  lived  to  receive  his  Cardinal's  hat,  with  the  fill! 
applause  of  that  great  (Ecumenic  Synod :  a  Pope,  an 
Emperor,  and  a  King,  attended  his  magnificent  funeral. 
In  Bonaventura  the  philosopher  recedes ;  religious  edi- 
fication is  his  mission.  A  much  smaller  proportion  of 
his  voluminous  works  is  pure  Scholasticism:  he  is 
teaching  by  the  Life  of  his  Holy  Founder,  St.  Francis, 
and  by  what  may  be  called  a  new  Gospel,  a  legendary 
Life  of  the  Saviour,  which  seems  to  claim,  with  all  its 
wild  traditions,  equal  right  to  the  belief  with  that  of 
the  Evangelists.  Bonaventura  himself  seems  to  deliver 
it  as  his  own  unquestioning  faith.  Bonaventura,  if  not 
ignorant  of,  feared  or  disdained  to  know  much  of  Aris- 
totle or  the  Arabians :  he  philosophizes  only  because  in 
his  age  he  could  not  avoid  philosophy.  The  philosophy 
of  Bonaventura  resta  on  the  theological  doctrine  of 
Original  Sin  :  the  soul,  exiled  from  God,  must  return 
to  God.  The  most  popular  work  of  Bonaventura, 
with  his  mystic  admirers,  waft  the  Itinerary  of  the  Soul 
to  God.  The  love  of  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  God, 
proceed  harmoniously  together,  through  four  degrees  ot 
kinds  of  light.  The  external  Hght,  by  which  we  learn 
the  mechanic  arts:  the  inferior  light,  which  shines 
through  the  senses,  by  these  we  comprehend  individuals 
or  things :  the  Internal  light,  the  reason,  which  by  re- 
flection raises  the  soul  to  intellectual  things,  to  univer- 
sals  in  conception :  the  superior  light  of  grace,  which 
reveals  to  us  the  sanctifying  virtues,  shows  us  univer- 
sals,  in  their  reality,  in  God. 

Bonaventura  rests    not  below  this  highest  light1 
Philosophy  pretends  that  it  may  soar  to  the  utmost 
iFf*mHatmiau,p.234. 
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heights,  and  behold  the  Invisible  ;  it  presumes  to  aver 
that  thought,  by  dwelling  on  God,  may  behold  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  Against  this  doctrine  Bonaven- 
tura  protests  with  all  his  energy.  Reason  may  reach 
the  ultimate  bounds  of  nature :  would  it  trespass  far- 
ther, it  is  dazzled,  blinded  by  excess  of  light.  Is  faith 
in  the  intellect  or  in  the  affections  ?  it  enlightens  the 
intellect,  it  rules  over  the  affections.  Which  has  the 
greater  certitude,  knowledge  or  faith  ?  There  must  be 
a  distinction.  There  is  a  knowledge  which  is  confined 
to  human  things.  There  is  a  knowledge  which  is  the 
actual  vision  of  God,  This  ultimate  knowledge,  though 
of  faith,  is  superior  to  faith ;  it  is  its  absolute  perfec- 
tion. There  is  a  certainty  of  speculation,  a  certainty 
of  adhesion.  The  certainty  of  adhesion  is  the  certain- 
ty of  faith  ;  for  this  men  have  died.  What  Geometer 
ever  died  to  vindicate  the  certainty  of  geometry?1 
All  this  lower  knowledge  ought  to  be  disdainfully 
thrown  aside  for  the  knowledge  of  God.  All  sensible 
appearances,  all  intellectual  operations,  should  be  dis- 
missed ;  the  whole  weight  of  the  affections  be  fixed 
and  centred  on  die  one  absolute  essence  in  God.  The 
faithful  Christian,  if  he  might  know  the  whole  of 
physical  science,  would,  in  his  loyal  adhesion  to  his  be- 

1  Est  enira  certftudo  speculation!*  et  est  certitudo  adhaesionis;  et  prima 
tyiidem  respicit  intellectual,  secanda  vero  retpfcit  tpium  affectum.  .  .  .  8ie 
major  e«t  certitudo  in  ipsa  fide  quod  sit  in  babitu  scientis,  pro  eo  quod 
vera  fides  magis  facit  adhrerere  ipsum  credentem  veritati  credits?,  quatn 
aliqaa  scientia  alieujut  rei  scite.  Videmus  enim  veroa  fideles  nee  per  argu- 
menta,  nee  per  torment*,  nee  per  blandimenta,  inclinari  domo  at  verita- 
tem  quam  creduat,  saltern  ere  ten  us,  negent.  Stultus  etiam  esset  geometr* 
qai  pro  quacunqae  certa  conclusione  geometric,  auderet  subire  mortem.  — 
In  Sentent.  xxiii.  qoesL  11  a  14,  quoted  bj  Haureati,  p.  230.  Strange 
prediction  of  Galileo  I  Veros  fldelts  etiam  si  sciret  totam  phjsicam,  mallet 
totamiUamsdentiam  perdere,  qnam  onum  solum  artkalam  perdere  rel  M 
fare,  adeo  adherens  veritati  credit®.  —  Ibid. 
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lief,  lose  all  that  science  rather  than  abandon  or  deny 
one  article  of  the  faith.  The  raptures  of  Bonaventura, 
like  the  raptures  of  all  Mystics,  tremble  on  the  borders 
of  Pantheism :  he  would  still  keep  up  the  distinction 
between  the  soul  and  God ;  but  the  soul  must  aspire 
to  absolute  unity  with  God,  in  whom  all  ideas  are  in 
reality  one,  though  many  according  to  human  thought 
and  speech.  But  the  soul,  by  contemplation,  by  beatif- 
ic vision,  is,  as  it  were,  to  be  lost  and  merged  in  that 
Unity.1 

Where  the  famous  Duns  Scotus  was  born,  in  Scot- 
Dons  seotu*.  land,  in  Ireland,  in  Northumberland ;  why 
called  the  Scot,  what  was  his  parentage ;  all  is  utter 
darkness,  thick  and  impenetrable  as  his  own  writings 
from  whence  some  derived  his  Greek  name,  Scotus. 
He  appeared  a  humble  Franciscan  at  Oxford ;  the 
subtile  Doctor  gathered  around  him  30,000  pupils. 
At  Paris  he  was  not  heard  by  less  eager  or  countless 
crowds.  From  Paris  he  went  to  Cologne,  and  there 
died.  The  vast  writings  of  Duns  Scotus,  which  as  lec- 
tures thousands  thronged  to  hear,  spread  out  as  the 
dreary  sandy  wilderness  of  philosophy ;  if  its  border 
be  now  occasionally  entered  by  some  curious  traveller, 
he  may  return  with  all  the  satisfaction,  but  hardly  the 
reward,  of  a  discoverer.  The  toil,  if  the  story  of  his 
early  death  be  true,  the  rapidity,  of  this  man's  mental 
productiveness,  is  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  fact  in 


1  Et  quoniam  cognoscens  est  anani,  et  cognita  sunt  multa,  ideo  c 
idea  in  Deo  sunt  anum,  secundum  rem,  sed  tamen  ptares  secundum  ratie- 
nem  intelligeodi  sive  dicendi.  —  In  Intel,  i.  xxv.  1-S,  quoted  by  Bitter,  p. 
496.  Tu  autem,  o  amice,  circa  mysticas  visiones  corroborate  hinere  et  sm- 
sus  desere  et  intellectuales  operations  et  sensibilia  et  invisibilta,  et  oom 
non  ens  et  ens,  et  ad  nnitatem,  at  possibile  est,  inscius  restitmre  ij^n»> 
qui  est  super  omnem  essentiam  et  soientiam.  I  tin.  Ment  ad  Demn,  %  5,  7 
-Ibid.  p.  498. 
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the  intellectual  history  of  our  race.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  a  period  at  which  most 
minds  are  hardly  at  their  fullest  strength,  having  writ- 
ten thirteen  closely-printed  folio  volumes,  without  an 
image,  perhaps  without  a  superfluous  word,  except  the 
eternal  logical  formularies  and  amplifications.1  These 
volumes  do  not  contain  his  Sermons  and  Commenta- 
ries, which  were  of  endless  extent.  The  mind  of  Duns 
might  seem  a  wonderful  reasoning  machine ;  what- 
ever was  thrown  into  it  came  out  in  syllogisms  :  of  the 
coarsest  texture,  yet  in  perfect  flawless  pattern.  Logic 
was  the  idol  of  Duns ;  and  this  Logic-worship  is  the 
key  to  his  whole  philosophy.  Logic  was  asserted  by 
him  not  to  be  an  art,  but  a  science  ;  ratiocination  was 
not  an  instrument,  a  means  for  discovering  truth :  it 
was  an  ultimate  end ;  its  conclusions  were  truth.  Even 
his  language  was  Logic-worship.  The  older  School- 
men preserved  something  of  the  sound,  the  flow,  the 
grammatical  construction,  we  must  not  say  of  Cicero 
or  IAvy,  but  of  the  earlier  Fathers,  especially  of  St. 
Augustine.  The  Latinity  of  Duns  is  a  barbarous  jar- 
gon.2 His  subtile  distinctions  constantly  demanded  new 
words :  he  made  them  without  scruple.  It  would  re- 
quire the  most  patient  study,  as  well  as  a  new  Diction- 
ary, to  comprehend  his  terras.     Logic  being  a  science, 

1  Haurtau  adopts  this  account  of  the  age  of  Duns  without  hesitation ;  it 
hat  heen  controverted,  however,  rather  from  the  incredibility  of  the  fact 
than  from  reasons  drawn  from  the  very  few  known  circumstances  or  dates 
of  his  life.  See  Sohroackh.  xsuv.  437.  Tritbemius,  a  very  inaccurate  writ- 
er, makes  him  a  hearer  of  Alexander  Hales  in  1245 ;  if  so,  at  his  death  in 
1308  he  must  have  been  above  sixty.  But  no  doubt  the  authority,  who- 
ever be  was,  of  Tritbemius  wrote  Scholar  (follower),  not  Hearer. 

sScotus  has  neither  the  philosophic  dignity  nor  the  calm  wisdom  of 
Thomas;  he  is  rude,  polemic.  He  does  not  want  theologic  hatred.  Sara- 
eeni — Viliasimi  porci — aaini  Manichei.  Ille  maledictus  Averrhoe*.--. 
Bitter,  p.  360. 
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not  an  art,  the  objects  about  which  it  is  conversant  are 
not  representatives  of  things,  but  real  tilings ;  the  coo* 
ceptions  of  human  thought,  things,  according  to  the 
Thomist  theory,  of  second  intention,  are  here  aa  things 
of  first  intention,  actual  as  subaistent.  Duns,  indeed, 
condescended  to  draw  a  distinction  between  pure  and 
applied  Logic ;  the  vulgar  applied  Logic  might  be  only 
an  instrument ;  the  universal,  the  entities  of  pure  log- 
ic, asserted  their  undeniable  reality.  Duns  Scotus  is 
an  Aristotelian  beyond  Aristotle,  a  Platonist  beyond 
Plato ;  at  the  same  time  the  moat  sternly  orthodox  of 
Theologians,1  On  the  eternity  of  matter  he  transcends 
his  master :  he  accepts  the  hardy  saying  of  Avicem- 
bron,2  of  the  universality  of  matter.  He  carries  mat- 
ter not  only  higher  than  the  intermediate  world  of 
Devils  and  Angels,  but  up  into  the  very  Sanctuary, 
into  the  Godhead  itself.  And  how  is  this  ?  by  dema- 
terializing  matter,  by  stripping  it  of  everything  which, 
to  the  ordinary  apprehension,  and  not  less  to  philo- 
sophic thought,  has  distinguished  matter ;  by  spiritual 
izing  it  to  the  purest  spirrtusality.    Matter  only  became 

1  Die  Richtuug,  welohe  «  seiner  Wiseenachaft  gegebea  hat,  fet  durebwa 
kirchlkb.  —  Ritt#r,  p.  336. 

*  Je  reviens,  dit-il,  a  la  these  d'Avicembron  (ego  autem  ad  poeitiontn 
Aricembronis  redeo),  et  Je  souticne  d'abord  que  toute  substance  cr&e,  cor- 
pore  lie  ou  spirituelle,  participe  de  la  taatiere.  Je  prouve  enauit*  qo«  cetta 
matiere  est  une  en  tous —  quod  sit  unica  materia.  —  Haureau,  p.  32S- 
Selbst  die  Materie,  obwohl  sie  die  niedrigate  von  allem  Seiendea  iat,  dm 
dock  also  ein  Seiendea  gedacht  warden  u«d  hat  ihte  Idee  in  Got*.  —  Ritfctf, 
p.  -132.  The  modern  Baconian  philosophy  may  appear  in  one  aaaoe  to  haft 
reached  the  same  point  as  the  metaphysical  philosophy  of  Dwm  Seatas,  to 
have  subtilized  matter  into  immateriality,  to  have  reached  the  point 
where  the  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and  malarial  seems  to  bo  lost, 
and  almost  mocks  definition.  It  is  arrived  at  centre*  of  force,  powers  ha- 
palpable,  imponderable,  infinite.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  retioe  away  all  tee 
qualities  of  matter  by  experiment,  and  to  do  it  by  stripping  words  of  tbtii 
conventional  meaning.  Mr.  Faraday's  ditoovejjae  and  bis  fiuas  will  aot 
meet  the  fate  of  Duns  Scotus. 
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material  by  being  conjoined  with  form*  Before  that 
it  subsisted  potentially  only,  abstract,  unembodied,  im- 
material ;  an  entity  conceivable  alone,  but  as  being 
conceivable,  therefore  real.  For  this  end  the  Subtile 
Doctor  created,  high  above  all  vulgar  common  matter, 
a  primary  primal,  a  secondary  primal,  a  tertiary  primal 
matter ;  and  yet  this  matter  was  One.  The  universal 
Primaiy  primal  matter  is  in  all  things  ;  but  as  the  sec- 
ondary primal  matter  has  received  the  double  form  of 
the  corruptible  and  incorruptible,  it  is  shared  between 
these  two.  The  tertiary  primal  matter  distributes  it- 
self among  the  infinite  species  which  range  under  these 
genera.1  It  is  strange  to  find  Scholasticism,  in  both  its 
opposite  paths,  gliding  into  Pantheism.  An  universal 
infinite  Matter,  matter  refined  to  pure  Spiritualism, 
comprehending  the  finite,  sounds  like  the  most  extreme 
Spinosism.  But  Scotus,  bewildered  by  his  own  skilful 
word-juggling,  perceives  not  this,  and  repudiates  the 
consequence  with  indignation.  God  is  still  with  him 
the  high,  remote  Monad,  above  all  things,  though 
throughout  all  things.2  In  him,  and  not  without  him, 
according  to  what  is  asserted  to  be  Platonic  doctrine, 
are  the  forms  and  ideas  of  things.  With  equal  zeal, 
and  with  equal  ingenuity  with  the  Thomists,  he  at- 
tempts to  maintain  the  free-will  of  God,  whom  he 
seems  to  have  bound  in  the  chain  of  inexorable  neces- 
sity.8    He  saves  it  by  a  distinction  which  even  his 

1  Dicitar  materia  secundo  prima  qiue  est  subjectum  generationis  et  cor- 
ruptions, quam  mutant  et  transmutant  agentia  creata,  seu  angeli  sea  agen- 
da cormptibilia;  qu»  at  dixi,  add  it  ad  materiam  primo  primam,  quia  esse 
subjectum  generationis  non  potest  sine  aliqu5  forma  substantiali  aut  sine 
quantitate,  quae  sunt  extra  rationem  materiac  primo  prims.  —  Haureau. 

*  Haureau,  p.  359. 

•  L'origine  de  toutes  les  erreurs  propag^es  au  sujet  de  la  Creation  vient, 
iit-il,  de  ce  que  les  philosophes  ont  Unilrairement  assimild  la  volonte*  di- 
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subtilty  can  hardly  define.  Yet,  behind  and  without 
this  nebulous  circle,  Duns  Scotus,  as  a  metaphysical 
and  an  ethical  writer,  is  remarkable  for  his  bold  specu- 
lative views  on  the  nature  of  our  intelligence,  on  its 
communication  with  the  outward  world,  by  the  senses, 
by  its  own  innate  powers,  as  well  as  by  the  influence 
of  the  superior  Intelligence.  He  thinks  with  perfect 
freedom ;  and  if  he  spins  his  spider-webs,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  be  struck  at  once  by  their  strength  and  co- 
herence. Translate  him,  as  some  have  attempted  to 
translate  him,  into  intelligible  language,  he  is  always 
suggestive,  sometimes  conclusive. 

The  war  of  Scotists  and  Thomists  long  divided  the 
Schools,  not  the  less  fierce  from  the  utter  darkness  in 
which  it  was  enveloped.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  in 
what  consisted  their  implacable,  unforgiven  points  of 
difference.  If  each  combatant  had  been  compelled 
rigidly  to  define  every  word  or  term  which  he  em- 
ployed, concord  might  not  perhaps  have  been  impossi- 
ble ;  but  words  were  their  warfare,  and  the  war  of 
words  their  business,  their  occupation,  their  glory. 
The  Conceptualism  or  Eclecticism  of  St,  Thomas 
(he  cannot  be  called  a  Nominalist)  admitted  so  mnch 


vine  a  la  volontd  humaine;  au*m  combat-il  de  tootee  sea  forces  cette  a 
lation,  sans  rlussir,  toutefois,  a  demSler  d'une  manttra  aatiafiusante  ce  qat 
c'est  la  determination  teraporelle  d'une  acte  £ternelle.  —  Haureau,  p.  363. 
The  reader  who  may  be  curious  to  learn  how  Duns  Scotus  solves  other  im- 
portant physical  and  metaphysical  questions,  the  principle  of  motion,  the 
personality  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  will  do  well  to  read  the  chapter* 
of  M.  Haureau,  compared,  if  he  will,  with  the  heavier  synopsis  of  Brucker, 
the  neater  of  Tenneman,  the  more  full  and  elaborate  examination  of  Bitter. 
Hitter  dwells  more  on  the  theological  and  ethical  part  of  the  system  of 
Duns  Scotus,  whom  he  ranks  not  only  as  the  most  acute  and  subtikst,  but, 
as  should  seem,  the  highest  of  the  Schoolmen.  The  pages  in  which  be 
traces  the  theory  of  Scotus  respecting  the  means  by  which  our  knowledge 
u  acquired  are  most  able,  and  full  of  interest  for  the  metaphysical  reader. 
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Bealism,  under  other  forms  of  speech  ;  the  Realism  of 
Duns  Scotus  was  so  absolutely  a  Realism  of  words, 
reality  was  with  him  something  so  thin  and  unsubstan- 
tial ;  the  Augustinianism  of  St.  Thomas  was  so  guarded 
and  tempered  by  his  high  ethical  tone,  by  his  assertion 
*£  the  loftiest  Christian  morality;  the  Pelagianism 
charged  against  Scotus  is  so  purely  metaphysical,  so 
Iwdanced  by  his  constant,  for  him  vehement,  vindication 
of  Divine  grabe^only  with  notions  peculiar  to  his  phi- 
losophy, of  its  mode  of  operation,  and  with  almost  ttn- 
traceable  distinctions  as  to  its  mode  of  influence,  that 
nothing  less  than  thfc  inveterate  pugnacity  of  Scholas- 
tic Teaching,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  two  Orders,  could 
have  perpetuated  the  strife.*  That  strife  was  ho  doubt 
heightened  and  imbHtered  by  their  real  differences, 
which  touched  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  Mediaeval 
Creed,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin.  This  was  coldly 
and  irreverently  limited  by  the  refusal  of  the  Domini- 
can to  acknowledge  her  Immaculate  Conception  and 
birth  ;  wrought  to  a  height  abov£  all  former  height  by 
the  passionate  maintenance  of  that  tenet  in  every  Fran- 
ciscan  cloister,  by  every  Franciscan  Theologian. 

Bat,  after  all,  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  Franciscati 

i  Bitter,  p.  859*  He  is  not  only  orthodox  on  this  point;  he  is  hierarchi- 
cal to  the  utmost.  He  adopts  the  phrase  ascribed  to  St.  Augustine,  that  he 
woold  not  believe  tne  Gospel  but  on  the  witness  of  the  Church.  The  power 
of  the  keys  he  extends  net  only  to  temporal  but  to  eternal  punishments — 
doch  mit  dem  Zusatze,  dass  hierbei,  so  wie  in  andern  Dingen  der  Priester 
Bar  als  Wefkzeug  Gottes  handle,  welcher  selbst  eines  bosen  Engels  sich 
b«diene*  konnte  urn  elner  gUltige  Taufe  eu  vollziehn,  —Scotus  draws  a 
distinction  (he  saves  everything  by  a  distinction  which  his  subtilty  never 
Jfcfls  to  furnish)  between  the  absolute  aud  secondary  will  of  God. 

*  Bitter  thinks  their  philosophy  vitally  oppugnant  (p.  894),  but  it  is  in 
reconciling  their  philosophy  with  the  same  orthodox  theology  that  they 

again  approximate.    One  defines  away  necessity  till  it  ceases  to  be  ; 

mty,  the  other  fetters  free-will  till  it  ceases  to  be  free. 
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scholasticism  was  in  the  Franciscan  camp.  The  relig- 
ious mysticism  of  Bonaventura,  the  high  orthodox 
subtilism  of  Dubs  Scotus,  were  encountered  by  a  more 
wmuun  <*  dangerous  antagonist*  The  schism  of  Frao- 
Ockham.  ciscanism  was  propagated  into  its  philosophy; 
the  Fraticelli,  the  Spiritualists,  must  have  their  cham- 
pion in  the  Schools,  and  that  champion  in  ability  the 
equal  of  those  without  and  those  within  their  Order,  of 
Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  Duns  Scotus.  As  deep  in  the 
very  depths  of  metaphysics,  as  powerful  a  wielder  of 
the  great  arm  of  the  war,  Logic;  more  fearless  and 
peremptory  as  less  under  the  awe  of  the  Church  in  Lis 
conclusions  —  William  of  Ockham  had  already  shaken 
the  pillars  of  the  hierarchical  polity  by  his  audacious 
assertion  of  the  more  than  coequal  rights  of  the  tem- 
poral Sovereign ;  by  his  stern,  rigid  nominalism,  he 
struck  with  scholastic  arguments,  in  the  hardest  scho- 
lastic method,  at  the  foundations  of  the  Scholastic  Phi- 
losophy. WilKam  was  of  undistinguished  birth,  from 
the  village  of  Ockham,  in  Surrey  ;  he  entered  into  the 
Franciscan  order,  and  was  sent  to  study  theology  under 
Duns  Scotus  a£  Paris.  The  quarrel  of  Boniface  VIII. 
and  Philip  the  Fair  was  at  its  height.  How  deeply 
the  haughty  and  rapacious  Pope  had  injured  the  Fran- 
ciscan orderi  especially  the  English  Franciscans,  has 
been  told.1  How  far  William  of  Ockham  was  then 
possessed  by  the  resentment  of  his  Order,  how  fer  he 
had  inclined  to  the  extreme  Franciscanism,  and  con- 
demned his  own  Order,  as  well  as  the  proud  Prelates 
of  the  Church,  for  their  avarice  of  wealth,  does  not 
clearly  appear.  He  took  up  boldly,  unreservedly,  tc 
tb«  utmost  height,  the  rights  of  temporal  Sovereigns. 

i  See  voL  vL  p.  990. 
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In  his  Disputation  on  the  ecclesiastical  power1  he  re* 
tused  to  acknowledge  in  the  Pope  any  authority  what- 
ever as  to  secular  affairs.  Jesus  Christ  himself,  as  far 
as  he  was  man,  as  for  as  he  was  a  sojourner  in  this 
mortal  world,  had  received  from  his  heavenly  Father 
no  commission  to  censure  Kings ;  the  partisans  of  the 
Papal  temporal  omnipotence  were  to  be  driven  as  here- 
tics from  the  Church.  In  the  strife  of  his  Order  with 
John  XXII.,  William  of  Ockham  is,  with  Michael  of 
Cessna  and  Bonagratia,  the  fearless  assertor  of  absolute 
poverty.2  These  men  confronted  the  Pope  in  his  powv 
er,  in  his  pride,  in  his  wealth.  The  Defence  of  Poverty 
by  William  of  Ockham  was  the  most  dauntless,  the 
most  severely  reasoned,  the  most  sternly  consequent, 
of  the  addresses  poured  forth  to  astonished  a.d.  1828. 
Christendom  by  these  daring  Revolutionists.  Pope 
John  commanded  the  Bishops  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna 
to  examine  and  condemn  this  abominable  book.  Five 
years  after,  William  of  Ockham,  Michael  de  Cesena 
and  Bonagratia,  were  arraigned  at  Avignon,  and  in 
close  custody,  for  their  audacious  opinions.  William 
of  Ockham  might  already,  if  he  had  any  fear,  shudder 
at  the  stake  and  the  fire  in  which  had  perished  so  many 
of  his  brethren.  They  fled,  took  ship  at  Aigues  Mor- 
tes,  found  their  way  to  the  Court  of  Louis  of  Bavaria. 
They  were  condemned  by  the  Pope,  cast  off  by  their 
own  Order.  The  Order  at  the  Synod  of  Perpignan  re- 
nounced the  brotherhood  of  these  men,  who  denounced 
their  wealth  as  well  as  that  of  the  Pope,  and  would 
admit  nothing  less  than  absolute,  more  than  apostolic 
poverty.     Their  sentence   was   that   of   heretics   and 

l  Dwputatio  super  potestate  6ccjesiaatic&  praJatia  atque  priucipibus  term* 
nun  coromissa.  —  In  Goldastus  de  Monarchic    Compare  Haureau,  p.  419. 
*  Apod  Brown,  Fasciculus. 
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schismatics,  depriration  of  all  privileges,  perpetual  im- 
prisonment. But  William  of  Ockham,  in  the  Coart 
of  Louis,  at  Munich,  laughed  to  soorn  and  defied  their 
idle  terrors.  He  became  the  champion  of  the  Imperii! 
rights,  of  the  Franciscan  Antipope,  Peter  of  Corban. 
He  did  not  live  to  put  to  shame  by  his  firmer,  and  more 
resolute  resistance  to  the  Pope,  the  timid,  vacillating, 
yielding  Louis  of  Bavaria. 

William  of  Ockham  was  in  philosophy  as  intrepid 
and  a*  revolutionary  as  in  his  political  writings.  He  k 
a  consummate  schoolman  in  his  mastery,  as  in  his  use  of 
fogie ;  a  man  who  wears  the  armour  of  his  age,  en- 
gages in  the  spirit  of  his  age,  in  the  controversies  of 
his  age ;  but  his  philosophy  is  that  of  centuries  later.1 
The  scholastic  theologian  can  discuss  with  sabtilty 
equal  to  the  subtilest,  whether  Angelic  natures  can  be 
circumscribed  in  a  certain  place ;  the  Immaculate  birth 
and  conception  of  the  Virgin,  on  which  be  is  faithfully 
Franciscan  ;  Transubstantiation,  on  which  he  enters 
iata  the  most  refined  distinctions,  yet  departs  not  from 
the  dominant  doctrine.  As  a  philosopher  Ockham  rev- 
erently secludes  the  Godhead12  from  bis  investigation. 
Logic,  which  deals  with  finite  things,  must  not  presuine 

1  Quodlibeta.    Compare  Schroeckh.  xxxiv.  196-7. 

*  Quodlibet  ii.  qu&st  ii.  Haureau,  422.  — In  another  part  If.  Haurean 
sums  up  Ockham's  awful  reserve  on  the  notion  of  €od  so  boWly  formed  by 
the  older  Schoolmen:  "  C'est  prlcisdinent  cette  notion  rarionnelte  de  la  sub- 
stance divine  que  Guillaume  d' Ockham  critique  et  rlduit  a  un  concept  ar* 
bitrairement  compost ;  compost  de  concepts  qui  exprhnent  Hen,  sans  doote, 
quelque  chose  de  Dieu  (aHquod  JDei,)  mais  ne  d&igoent  pas  Dleu  laa-mewe, 
la  substance,  I'essence  de  Dieu,  quod  e$t  Deus  ....  eette  notion  abstnite 
de  Dieu,  cette  notion  qui,  on  le  prouve  b!en,  ne  re'pre'sente  pas  son  objet,est 
la  seule  que  possdde  la  ralson  humaine,  la  seule  qui  loi  permet  de  eoapeoa- 
ner,  de  diviner,  de  poser  l'entite*  mystlrieuse  de  la  supreme  cause.  Faat-il 
d6*irer  une  oannahwance  plus  parftrite  de  cette  cause?  Sins  aucon  doote; 
tnais  en  attendant,  il  &ut  a'en  tenir  a  ce  qtfU  tail"  —  p.  4SL  See  ibo  *• 
preceding  pages. 
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to  discuss  the  Infinite  First  Cause.  He  at  once,  and 
remorselessly,  destroys  all  the  idols*  of  the  former 
•choohnen.  Realism  must  surrender  all  her  multifa- 
rious essences,  her  abstract  virtues,  her  species,  her  ideas. 
Universals  are  but  modes  of  thought ;  even  the  phan- 
tasms of  Aquinas  must  disappear.  Ideas  are  no  longer 
tilings ;  they  are  the  acts  of  the  thinking  being.  Be*- 
tween  the  subject  which  knows  and  the  object  known 
there  i&  nothing  intermediate.  The  mind  is  one,  with 
two  modes  o*  faculties,  —  sensibility  and' intelligences 
Sensation  is  not  sufficient  to  impart  knowledge  ;  iherfc 
must  be  also  an  act  of  intelligence :  the  former  ia  pure* 
>y  intuitive,  the  latter  is^  as  it  were,  judicial.  The 
difference  between  the  sensitive  and  intelligent  is  thu$ 
partly  by  experience,  partly  by  reason.  By  experience, 
the  child  sees  through  sensation,  not  through  intelli- 
gence ;  by  reason,  because'  th$  soul,  when  separate, 
sees  intellectually,  but  not  through  the  senses.  The 
sensitive  vision  is  the  potential  cause  of  die  intellectual 
vision,  but  not  the  potential  cause  of  the  intellectual 
assent*  After  intuition  comes  abstraction,  sensation,  hr 
the  intuitive  notion,  being  always  singular  ;  abstract- 
ion may,  as  it  were,  insulate  that  which,  is  singular, 
disengaging  it  from  aH  its  surrounding  circumstances ; 
it  may  introduce  plurality,  combine,  compare^  multiply. 
Thus  ideas  are  simple  perceptions,  or  conceptions,  and 
so  not  oniy  fall  away  the  Dgmocrftean  notions  of  actual 
images  which  have  a  local  existence,  and  pass  from  the 
object  to  the  sense,  but  likewise  even  the  impressions, 
as  of  a  seal,  which  is  the  doctrine  of  Scotus,.  and  the 
real  phantasms  of T  St.  Thomas.1     Of  course  he  denies 

»  Dfes  que  fos- idles  ne  soot  plus  oonsidlrles  comme  d&  choses  mats  com* 
■•  dee  actes  du  sujet  pensant,  que  de  chim^res  a'&vuioimmntl  —  p.  439    ■ 
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not  the  images  or  similitude  of  things  in  the  organ  of 
sight,  but  they  are  as  the  reflections  in  a  mirror :  they 
do  not  precede  and  determine,  though  they  accompany 
the  sensation.  The  universal  is  but  a  conception  of 
the  mind ;  and  as  these  conceptions  are  formed  or  pe  - 
petuated  by  these  processes,  each  is  the  repetition,  the 
reflection  of  the'  other,  in  intelligence,  speech,  writing. 
Universals  are  words,  whether  conceived,  spoken,  or 
written  words,  which  by  common  consent  express  un- 
der one  term  many  singular  things.1  In  this  respect, 
then,  is  William  of  Ockham  a  Nominalist  in  the 
strongest  sense. 

Thus  may  William  of  Ockham  seem  with  fine  and 
prophetic  discrimination  to  have  assigned  their  proper, 
indispensable,  yet  limited  power  and  office  to  the 
senses;  to  have  vindicated  to  the  understanding  its 
higher,  separate,  independent  function;  to  have  an- 
ticipated the  famous  axiom  of  Leibnitz,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  intellect  but  from  the  senses,  except 
the  intellect  itself;  to  have  anticipated  Hobbes;  fore- 
shadowed Locke,  not  as  Locke  is  vulgarly  judged, 
according  to  his  later  French  disciples,  but  in  him- 
self;2 to  have  taken  his  stand  on  the  same  ground 
with  Kant.  What  AWlard  was  to  the  ancestors  of 
the  Schoolmen  was  Ockham  to  the  Schoolmen  them- 
selves. The  Schoolmen  could  not  but  eventuate  in 
William  of  Ockham  $  the  united  stream  could  not  but 

1 "  Est  .  .  .  universale,  vox  vel  scriptum,  aat  quodcunque  aliud  signam 
ex  meditations  vel  voluntario  usu,  signiiicana  plan  aingularia  univend." 
Quoted  in  Haureau,  p.  469. 

*  I  must  be  allowed  to  refer  to  the  excellent  article  on  Locke  in  Mr.  Hal- 
lam's  Literary  History;  and  to  a  very  elaborate  and  able  review  of  th" 
groundwork  of  Locke's  philosophy  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Review/  lately  re- 
published among  the  Essays  by  Mr.  Roger*. 
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endeavor  to  work  itself  clear;  the  incessant  activity 
of  thought  could  hardly  fail  to  call  forth  a  thinker 
like  Ockham.  •*        » 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  Scholastic  Philosophy, 
such  the  chief  of  the  scholastic  philosophers,  such  the 
final  assertion  and  vindication  of  the  sole  dominion 
of  Latin  Christianity  over  the  mind  of  man.  Between 
the  close  of  this  age,  but  before  the  birth  of  modern 
philosophy,  was  to  come  the  Platonizing,  half  Pdgai*- 
izing,  school  of  Marsilius  Ficinus :  the  age  to  end  in 
direct  rebellion,  in  the  Italian  philosophers,  against 
Christianity  itself.  But  it  was  an  extraordinary  fact, 
that  in  such  an  age,  when  Latin  Christianity  might 
seem  at  the  height  of  its  mediaeval  splendor  and  power, 
the  age  of  chivalry,  of  Cathedral  and  Monastic  archi- 
tecture, of  poetry  in  its  romantic  and  religious  forms, 
so  many  powerful  intellects  should  be  so  incessantly 
busy  with  the  metaphysics  of  religion ;  religion,  not 
as  taught  by  authority,  but  religion  under  philosophic 
guidance,  with  the  aid,  they  might  presume  to  say 
with  the  servile,  the  compulsory  aid,  of  the  Pagan 
Aristotle  and  the  Mohammedan  Arabians,  but  still 
with  Aristotle  and  the  Arabians  admitted  to  the  honor 
of  a  hearing :  not  regarded  as  odious,  impious,  and 
godless,  but  listened  to  with  respect,  discussed  with 
freedom,  refuted  with  confessed  difficulty.  With  all 
its  seeming  outward  submission  to  authority,  Scholas- 
ticism at  last  was  a  tacit  universal  insurrection  against 
authority;  it  was  the  swelling  of  the  ocean  before  the 
storm ;  it  began  to  assign  bounds  to  that  which  had 
been  the  universal  all-embracing  domain  of  Theology. 
It  was  a  sign  of  the  reawakening  life  of  the  human 
mind   that   Theologians  dared,  that   they  thought   it 
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their  privilege,  that  it  became  a  duty  to  philosophize. 
There  was  vast  waste  of  intellectual  labor;  bat  still 
it  was  intellectual  labor.  Perhaps  at  no  time  in  the 
history  of  man  have  so  many  minds,  and  those  minds 
of  great  vigor  and  acuteness,  been  employed  on  sub- 
jects almost  purely  speculative.  Truth  was  the  ob- 
ject of  research  ;  truth,  it  is  true,  fenced  about  by  the 
strong  walls  of  authority  and  tradition,  but  still  the 
ultimate  remote  object.  Though  it  waa  but  a  tram- 
melled reluctant  liberty,  liberty  which  locked  again 
its  own  broken  fetters,  still  it  could  not  but  keep  aliv* 
and  perpetuate  the  desire  of  more  perfect,  more  ab- 
solute emancipation*  Philosophy  once  heard  ceuM 
not  be  put  to  silence*. 

One  man  alone,  Roger  Bacon,  even  in  his  own  day, 
bad  stood  aloof  from  this  all-absorbing  Theology,  this 
metaphysical  or  ontological  philosophy,  which,  with 
all  the  rest,  was  the  dominant  aim  of  all  profound  and 
rigidly  syllogistic  investigation  ;  the  primary,  if  not  ex* 
elusive  subjectrmatter  of  all  the  vast  volumes,  in  which 
the  same  questions,  argued  in  the  same  forms,  revolved 
in  eternal  round.  Roger  Bacon  alone  sought  other 
knowledge,  and  by  other  processes  of  thought  and  rear 
toning.  Not  that  physical,  or  mathematical,  or  even 
experimental  sciences  wepe  absolutely  disdained  or  pro* 
scribed  among  the  highest  Theologians  ;  they  were  par 
sued  by  Albert  the  Great  with  the  ardor  of  his  ail 
grasping  intellect.  But  with  Roger  Bfteon  they  were 
the  predominant  master  studies.  Rpen  he,  op  his  side, 
could  not  withdraw  entirely  frota  that  which  had  been 
so  long,  and  was  to  be  still,  so  exclusively  the  province 
of  all  human  thought,  which  inust  occupy  it  more  or 
less,  Theology ;  but  the  others  were  manifestly  the  en- 
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grossing  pursuit,  the  passion,  as  far  aa  such  men  are 
capable  of  passion,  of  bis  mind.  Yet  Latin.  OhristtanT 
hy  can.  hardly  lay  claim  to  Tth©  glory,  whatever  that 
might  be,  of  Roger  Bacon.  The  Chujrch,  which  could 
boast  her  Albert,  Aquinas,  Bonaventura;  Dnns  Scotns, 
repudiated  Roger  Bacon  with  jaalous  suspicion.  That 
which  is  bis  fame  in  later  days,  heaped  on  him,  in  his 
own,  shame  and  persecution.  For  at  least  ten  years  he 
was  in  prison ;  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  he  ever  emerge*} 
from  that  prison.  Yet,  though  he  baa  no  proper  place* 
though  he  is  no  Way  the  son  or  the  scholar  of  Latin 
Christianity,  still,  in  josfcice  to  the  rulers  in  Latin  Chris- 
tendom, as  well  as  characterising  their  rule  (the  ex-. 
ceptional  man  often  throws  the  strongest  light  on  the 
times),  must  be  instituted  a  mora  close,  yet  of  necessity 
rapid  investigation  into  the  extend  and  causes  of  the 
persecution  of  Roger  Bacon. 

At  Oxford,  his  first  place,  of  study,  Roger  Bacon 
was  remarked  for  his.  zeal  in  mathematical  j^  abont 
and  scientific  studies*1  But  Paris  was  at  that wu# 
time  to  Transalpine  Christendom  what  Athens  was  to 
later  Rome.  Without  having  attended  lectures  at 
Paris,  no  one  could  aspire  tp.  learned,  or  philosophical, 
or  theological  eminence.  At  Paris  his  great  talent  and 
acquirements  obtained  him  the  name  of  the  "  Wonder- 
ful Doctor."  It  was, at  Paris  no  doubt  that  he  matured 
those  studies,  which  he  afterwards  developed  in  his 
44  Greater  Work."2  He  could  not  but  excite  wonder ; 
doubtless  he  did  excite  more  than  wonder,  for  he  dared 

*  It  it  disputed  whether  at  Meiton  College  or  Brasenoae  Hall.  A*  Bacon 
was  not  a  member  of  Merton  College,  according  to  the  fathion  of  the  day 
ha  mmy  ptteibly  at  different  timet  have  lodged  both  in  one  and  in  the  other 
The  hall*  were  merely  placet  of  residence  for  Scholar*. 

*TheOpt»Maj*t. 
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to  throw  off  entirely  the  bondage  of  the  Aristotelian 
logic.  When  he  judged  Aristotle,  it  should  seem,  only 
by  those  parts  of  his  works,  matured  in  the  Dialectics 
of  the  Schools,  he  would  have  been  the  Omar  of  Arb- 
totle  ;  he  would  willingly  have  burned  all  his  books,  as 
wasting  time,  as  causes  of  error,  and  a  multiplication 
of  ignorance.1  But  Aristotle,  as  a  philosopher,  espe- 
cially as  commented  by  Avicenna,  after  Aristotle  the 
prince  of  philosophers,  is  the  object  of  his  profound 
reverence.  The  studies  of  Roger  Bacon  embraced 
every  branch  of  physical  science,  Astronomy,  Optics, 
Mechanics,  Chemistry.  He  seems  even  to  have  bad 
some  glimpses  of  that  which  has  first  grown  into  a 
science  in  our  own  day.  He  was  an  industrious  stu- 
dent of  all  languages,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Arabic,  the 
modern  tongues.  He  had  a  dim  notion  of  their  kin- 
dred and  filiation.  He  had  a  vision  of  a  Universal 
Grammar,  by  which  all  languages  were  to  be  learned 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.*  In  Paris  his  fel- 
low-student was  the  famous  Robert  Groetete :  the  inti- 

l "  Si  haberera  poftefitatem  super  libra  AristoteUg,  ego  iacerem  omi* 
cremari,  quia  non  est  nisi  temporis  amissio  studexp  in  ill  is,  et  causa  errora, 
et  multiplicati  erroris."  See  on  the  translators  of  Aristotle,  Opus  Majot, 
quoted  by  Jebb  in  Prtefet  i.  c  viii. 

2  As  hi  a  astronomy  sometimes  tampered  with  astrology,  his  chemistry 
degenerated  into  alchemy,  so  his  knowledge  of  languages  was  not  without 
what,  la  modern  times,  might  be  branded  as  charlatanism.  He  profa—rt 
that,  according  to  his  Universal  Grammar,  he  could  impart  to  an  apt  and 
diligent  scholar  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  in  three  days,  of  Greek  in  as  many 
more.  "  Certum  est  mihr  quod  intra  tres  dies  quemcunque  diligentem  et 
eonfidentem  doperem  Hebrssum  et  simul  legere  et  intelligere  qfuioqaid  sane* 
ti  dicunt  et  sapientes  antiqui  in  expositione  sacri  textus,  et  quicquid  pcrti- 
net  ad  illius  textus  correctionem,  et  expoeitionem,  si  vellot  se  exereere  se- 
eundum  doctrinam  doctam:  et  per  tres  dies  sciret  de  Grteco  itenun,  ntaoa 
solum  sciret  legere  et  intelligere  quicquid  pertlnet  ad  theologiam,  sad  ad 
philosophiam  et  ad  linguam  Latinam."  —  Epist.  de  Laud.  S.  Script  ad  P 
Clement  (V.    Here  too  he  is  breaking  up  the  way  to  Bibtjcai  < 
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mate  friendship  of  such  a  man  could  not  but  commend 
him  to  the  fevor  of  some  of  the  loftier  Churchmen* 
He  returned  to  Oxford,  and  in  an  evil  hour  t6ok  the 
fatal  step  (it  is  said  by  the  advice  of  GrostSte,  who  was 
infatuated  with  the  yet  ardent  zeal  of  the  Franciscans) 
of  becoming  a  Franciscan  Friar-  Thus  he  became  not 
merely  subject  to  the  general  discipline  of  the  Church, 
but  to  the  narrower,  more  rigid,  more  suspicious  rule 
of  the  Order.1  It  was  difficult  for  a  man  of  great 
powers  to  escape  being  a  Dominican  or  Franciscan* 
The  Dominicans  were  severe  and  jealously  orthodox* 
The  Inquisition  was  intrusted  to  them  ;  but  they  had  a 
powerful  and  generous  corporate  spirit,  and  great  pride 
in  men  of  their  own  Order  who  showed  transcen- 
dent abilities.  The  Franciscan  Generals  were,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  John  of  Parma,  and  of  St 
Bonaventura,  men  of  mean  talent,  of  contracted  and 
jealous  minds,  with  all  the  timidity  of  ignorance.2  The 
persecutor  of  Roger  Bacon  was  Jerome  of  Ascoli,  the 
General  of  his  own  Order ;  first  when  as  Cardinal  he 
was  aspiring  towards  the  steps  of  the  Papal  throne; 
afterwards  when  he  ascended  that  throne  as  Nicolas 
IV.*  Nor  indeed  were  wanting  at  that  time  causes 
which  might  seem  to  justify  this  ungenerous  timidity 
in  the  Franciscans.  They  ware  watched  with  the 
jealousy  of  hatred  by  the  Dominicans.  Masters  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  Dominicans  would  triumph  in  the  de- 

*  Acording  to  some  he  became  a  Franciscan  at  Parts. 

*  **  Lea  Franciscahia,  toujours  gonvernla,  si  Ton  excepts  Saint  Bonaven- 
tura,  par  dea  glneraux  d'un  menu  talent  et  d'nn  mediocre  aavoir,  ne  se 
aentaient  qu'huniililB  de  la  presence  et  de  la  gloire  des  nominee  de  m*~ 
rite,  qui  s'ltaient  egarea  parmi  eux."  —  M.  V.  de  Clerc,  Hist.  Lit.  de  la 
France,  xx.  p.  230. 

*  Jerome  d'Ascoli  wa«  at  Paris,  the  probable  date  ot  Bacon's  persecution 
•n  1373.    I  cannot  but  doubt  the  date  usually  assigned  to  his  bhtb 
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taction  of  Franciscan  heretics.  There  had  bees  already 
the  first  rending  of  their  body  by  the  fetal  schfsn,  un- 
der John  of  Parma,  hardly  allayed  by  the  gentle  and 
commanding  rule  of  Bonaventura.  The  fierce  dem- 
ocratic Ghibellinism  was  even  now  fermenting  among 
them,  hereafter  to  break  onto  in  the  Anti-Papal  writings 
of  William  of  Ockham.  Roger  Bacon  himself  might 
seem  disposed'  to  tamper  with  perilous  politics.  On  his 
return  to  Oxford,  he  preached,  it  i&  said,  before  King 
Henry  III.,  and  denetuited,  in!  no  measured  terns, 
the  employment  of  French  and  Gascon  Nobles  and 
Prelates  in  the  great  offices  of  State ;  the  prodigality 
of  the  King  towards  these  foreign  favorites ;  his  blind 
confidence  in  the  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  his  pkriog 
foreign  Poitevins  in  possession  of  the  chief  forts  and 
strongholds  in  the  reahn.  Even  in  his  own  Order, 
Roger  Bacon  is  said  to  hare  shown  the  natural  eon- 
tempt  of  a  man  of  hja  high  acquirements  for  the  igno- 
rance and  superstition  of  his  brethren  ;  to  have  let  fell 
alarming  words  about  Reform  in  the  Franciscan  Conr 
Vents.  Yet  was  he  not  without  powerful  friends ;  Gt» 
t£te,  of  Lincoln,  and,  after  Grostfete's  death,  men  at 
least  of  wealth  and  liberality.  He  is  reported  to  have 
received  at  Oxford  no  less  a  sum  than  2,(MM)  Paris 
tivres  for  books  and  instruments.  Even  the  Church  as 
yet  seemed  more  disposed  to  admire  and  to  honor,  than 
to  look  with  cold  suspicion  on  the  wonderful  man.  Pope 
a.».  1286.  Clement  IV.  accepted  the  dedication  of  the 
Work  which  contained  all  the  great  principles  of  his 
philosophy ;  all  on  which  his  awe-struck  brethren  looked 
as  fearful  magic.  He  received  t}ie  work  itself  with 
some  instruments  invented  by  Bacon  tb  illustrate  his 
experiments.    These  Bacon,  notwithstanding  the  direct 
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prohibition  of  die  Balers  of  his  Order,  who  threatened 
him  with  the  forfeiture  of  his  book,  and  the  penalty 
ef  confinement  on  bread  and  water,  if  hecitmeotiv. 
dared  to  oeonnuaicate  With  ahy  one  what  i2§£iflte. 
might  T>e  his  mlawful  discoveries,1  despatched  through 
John  of  Park  to  Rome.  Philosophy!  was  thus  as  it 
were  entering  its  appeal  to  the  Pope.  Clement  IV. 
was  a  Frenchman  ;  no  doubt  knew  the  fame  of  Bacon 
at  Paris.  He  had  written  a  letter  to  Bacon  entreating 
the  communication  of  his  famous  wonders.  Bacon  had 
Bot  dared  to  answer  this  letter  till  Clement  was  on  the 
Papal  throne ;  and  even  the  Pope  himself  dared  not 
openlj  to  receive  this  appeal  of  philosophy.  He  stip- 
ulated that  the  books  and  the  instruments  should  be 
sent  as  secretly  as  possible.2  For  the  ten  years  which 
followed  the  death  of  Clement  IV.,  Bacon  lived  an  ob- 
ject ©f  wender,  terror,  suspicion,  and  of  petty  A  D  ^^ 
persecution  by  his  envious  or 'his  superstitious  *278- 
brethren.  He  attempted  to  propitiate  Honorias  IV.  by 
a  treatise  on  u  The  MftigAtion  of  the  Inconveniences  of 
Old  Age."8  At  the  close  of  these  ten  years,  cain6  to 
Paris,  as  Legate  from  Pope  Nicolas  III.,  Jerome  of 
AscoK,  General  of  the  Franciscan  Order.  Jerome 
was  a  true  Franciscan  ;  and  before  him  the  Franciscans 
found  ready  audience  in  the  arraignment  of  that  fear- 
ful magician,  their  Brother.  It  is  singular  that  among 
the  specific  charges  was  that  of  undertaking  to  predict 

1  "  Sab  precepto  et  pari  amnrienis  libri  et  jejimio  in  pane  et  aquft  plu- 
ribn*  diebus,  prohibuenmt  enm  a  commanicando  scriptum  aliquod  a  se  fac- 
tarn  cum  aliifl  quibuacnnque."  *—  Opus  Majiis,  MS.  Cott  fol.  8. 

***Hoc  qnanto  secretins  potem,  fades." —  Wadding,  Ann.  11,  p.  294, 
quoted  in  an  extremely  good  article  on  Roger  Bacon  in  Didot's  new  Bio* 
graphic  Utrirerselle,  which  haa  avoided  or  corrected  many  errors  in  the  old 
biographic*. 

*  Uonorius  IV.  not  Nicolas  IV.    Sea  Hiet.  Lit.  de  la  F/anea,  p.  S3S. 
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future  events.  Bacon's  own  words  show  that  tho 
charge,  however  puerile,  was  true :  "  But  for  the  stu- 
pidity of  those  employed,  he  would  have  framed  astro- 
nomical tables,  which,  by  marking  the  times  when  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  in  the  same  positions  and  con- 
junctions, would  have  enabled  him  to  vaticinate  their 
influence  on  human  affairs."1  That  which  to  us  was 
the  rare  folly  of  a  wise  man,  to  his  own  age  was  the 
crime  of  a  wicked  one.  The  general  accusation  was 
far  more  wide  and  indefinite,  and  from  its  indefiniteness 
more  terrible.  It  was  a  compact  with  the  Devil,  from 
whom  alone  he  had  obtained  his  wonderful  knowledge, 
and  wrought  his  wonderful  works.  In  vain  Bacon  sent 
out  his  contemptuous  and  defiant  treatise  on  the  nullity 
of  magic :  "  Because  things  are  above  your  shallow 
understandings,  you  immediately  declare  them  works 
of  the  Devil."  In  such  words  he  arraigns  not  the 
vulgar  alone :  u  Theologians  and  Canonists,  in  their 
ignorance,  abhor  these  things,  as  works  of  magic,  and 
unbecoming  a  Christian."  And  thus  the  philosopher 
spoke  against  his  whole  Order ;  and  before  a  Cardinal 
Legate,  a  Master  of  that  Order*  Roger  Bacon  was 
consigned  to  a  Monastic  dungeon  at  least  for  ten  years; 
and  as  it  is  not  likely  that  Jerome  of  Ascoli,  as  Pope, 
would  mitigate  the  rigor,  no  doubt  conscientiously  ex- 
ercised, most  probably  for  five  years  more,  till  the  close 

1  Throughout  Bacon's  astrological  section  (read  from  p.  287),  the  heav- 
enly bodies  act  entirely  through  their  physical  properties,  cold,  heat,  moist- 
ure, drought  The  comet  causes  war  (he  attributes  the  wan  then  raging 
in  Europe  to  a  comet)  not  as  a  mere  arbitrary  sign,  nor  as  by  magic  influ- 
ence (all  this  he  rejects  as  anile  superstition),  but  as  by  its  intense  best  in- 
flaming the  blood  and  passions  of  men.  It  is  an  exaggeration  (anphilo- 
sophical  enough)  of  the  influences  of  the  planetary  bodies,  and  the  powem 
of  human  observation  to  trace  their  effects,  but  very  different  from  whet  if 
ordinarily  conceived  of  judicial  astrology. 
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of  the  Pontificate  of  Nicolas  IV.  If  he  emerged  from 
the  darkness  of  his  prison,  it  was  not  more  than  a  year 
before  his  death. 

The  value  and  extent  of  Roger  Bacon's  scientific  dis- 
coveries, or  prophecies  of  discoveries,  how  far  his  own* 
or  derived  from  Arabian  sources,  belongs  rather  to  the 
history  of  philosophy  than  of  Latin  Christianity.  His 
astronomy  ho  doubt  had  enabled  him  to  detect  the  error 
in  the  Julian  year:  three  centuries  too  soon  he  pro- 
posed  to  Clement  IV.  to  correct  the  Calendar  by  his 
Papal  authority:  but  I  presume  not  to  enter  further 
into  this  or  kindred  subjects.  In  Optics  his  admirers 
assert  that  he  had  found  out  many  remarkable  laves,  the 
principle  of  the  Telescope,  the  Refraction  of  Light,  the 
cause  of  the  Rainbow.  He  framed  burning-glasses  of 
considerable  magnitude*  Mechanics  were  among  his 
favorite  and  most  successful  studies.  In  his  Chemis- 
try he  had  reached,  or  nearly  reached,  the  invention  of 
gunpowder :  it  is  more  certain  that  he  sought  the  phi- 
losopher's stone,  or  at  least  a  transmuting  elixir  with 
unlimited  powers.  There  are  passages  about  mounting 
in  the  air  without  wings,  and  self-moving  carriages, 
travelling  at  vast  speed  without  horses,  which  sound 
like  vaticinations  of  still  more  wonderful  things.  He 
had  no  doubt  discovered  the  cause  of  the  tides.  It  U 
for  others,  too,  to  decide  how  far  in  the  general  princi- 
ples of  his  philosophy  he  had  anticipated  his  greater 
namesake,  or  whether  it  was  more  than  the  sympathy 
of  two  kindred  minds  working  on  the  same  subjects, 
which  led  to  some  singular  yet  very  possibly  fortui 
tons  coincidences  of  thought  and  expression.1     This, 

i  See  Mr.  Forster'8  "Mohammedanism  Unvt'led,"  and  Mr.  Halkm's  ju- 
dicious remarks,  Liu  Hitt 
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Jiowever,  is  certain,  that  although  the  second  Bacon's 
great  work,  as  addressed  to  Europe,  might  condescend 
to  the  Latin  form,  it  was  in  its  strong  copious  Teutonic 
English  that  it  wrought  its  revolution,  that  it  became 
the  great  fountain  of  English  thought,  of  English  sa- 
gacity, the  prelude  to  and  the  rule  of  English  scientific 
discovery. 

Roger  Bacon  has  rather  thrown  us  back  m  our  chro- 
nology to  the  age  of  the  older  Scholasticism ;  but  Scho- 
lasticism ruled  supreme  almost  to  the  close  of  exclusife 
Latin  Christianity ;  it  expired  only  by  degrees ;  its 
bonds  were  loosened,  but  not  oast  off:  if  its  forms 
tad  given  place  to  others  more  easy,  natural,  rhetor* 
ical,  its  modes  of  thought,  its  processes  of  ratiocination, 
its  logic,  and  its  definitions,  still  swathed  fhe  dead  body 
of  Christian  Theology.  Gerson  was  still  in  a  grett 
degree  a  schoolman,  WycKflfe  himself  at  Oxfbfd  wtt 
a  schoolman.  But  Latin  Christianity  was  not  ail 
scholastic  theology,  it  was  religion  also;  it  did  not 
altogether  forget  to  be  piety,  holiness,  charity ;  it  wsi 
not  content  with  its  laborious  endeavors  to  enlighten 
the  mind ;  it  knew  still  that  the  heart  was  its  proper 
domain.  The  religions  feelings,  the  religious  affec- 
tions, the  religious  emotions,  were  net  abandoned  for 
the  eternal  syllogisms  of  the  schools,  die  interminable 
process  of  twenty-fold  assertion,  twenty^bld  objection, 
twenty-fold  conclusion.  It  was  not  enough  that  the 
human  intelligence  should  be  taaght  that  it  was  an 
efflux,  a  part  of  the  Divine  intelligence.  Nor  was  the 
higher  office  of  training  the  soul  of  man  to  commun- 
ion with  Christ  by  faith,  purity,  and  love,  altogether 
left  to  what  may  be  called  Scholastic  Mysticism.  In 
one  remarkable  book  was  gathered  and  concentred  aU 
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that  was  elevating,  passionate,  profoundly  pious,  in  all 
the  older  mystics.  Gerson,  Rysbroek,  Tauler,  all  who 
addressed  the  heart  in  later  times,  were  summed  up, 
and  brought  into  one  circle  of  light  and^^^ 
heat,  in  the  single  small  volume,  the  "  Imi- of  chrI-t- 
tation  of  Christ"  That  this  book  supplied  some  im- 
perious want  in  the  Christianity  of  mankind,  that  it 
supplied  it  with  a  fulness  and  felicity,  which  left  noth- 
ing, at  this  period  of  Christianity,  to  be  desired,  its 
boundless  popularity  is  the  one  unanswerable  testi- 
mony. No  book  has  been  so  often  reprinted,  no  book 
has  been  so  often  translated,  or  into  so  many  languages, 
as  the  "Imitation  of  Christ."1  The  mystery  of  its 
authorship  as  in  other  cases  might  have  added  to  its 
feme  and  circulation ;  but  that  mystery  was  not  wanted 
in  regard  to  the  "Imitation."  Who  was  the  author 
—  Italian,  German,  French,  Fleming?2  With  each 
of  these  races  it  is  taken  up  as  a  question  of  national 
vanity.  Was  it  the  work  of  Priest,  Canon,  Monk? 
This,  too,  in  former  times,  was  debated  with  the  eager- 
ness of  rival  Orders.8    The  size  of  the  book,  the  man- 

*  According  to  M.  Michelet  (whose  rhapsody,  as  usual,  contains  much 
which  is  striking  truth,  much  of  his  peculiar  sentimentalism)  there  are 
sixty  translations  into  French ;  in  some  respects  he  thinks  the  French  trans- 
lation, the  "  Consolation,1 '  more  pious  and  touching  than  the  original. 

*  Italian,  French,  German  idioms  have  been  detected. 

*  Several  recent  writers,  especially  M.  Onetime  Boy,  "  Etudes  sur  lea 
Myateres,"  have  thought  that  they  have  proved  it  to  be  by  the  famous  Gerson. 
If  any  judgment  is  to  be  formed  from  Gerson's  other  writings,  the  internal 
evidence  is  conclusive  against  him.  M.  Michelet  has  some  quotations  from 
Thomas  ft  Keinpis,  the  author  at  least  of  a  thick  volume  published  under 
that  name,  which  might  seem  equally  to  endanger  his  claim.  But  to  me, 
though  inferior,  the  other  devotional  works  there  ascribed  to  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  the  Soliloquium  Animoe,  the  Hortulus  Rosarum,  and  Vallis  Lilium, 
even  the  Sermons,  if  not  quite  so  pure,  are  more  than  kindred,  absolutely 
the  same,  in  thought  and  language  and  style.  See  the  Open  T.  a  Kempis: 
Antwerp,  1515. 
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ner,  the  style,  the  arrangement,  as  well  as  its  profound 
sympathy  with  all  the  religions  feelings,  wants,  and 
passidns ;  its  vivid  and  natural  "expressions,  to  monas- 
tic Christianity  what  the  Hebrew  Ptelmfe  are  to  our 
common  religion,  to  our  conrmcfn  Christianity ;  its 
contagious  piety;  all  conspired  to  its  Universal  cbV 
semination,  its  tmirorsal  tise.  This  one  littte  volanw 
contained  in  itis  few  pages  the  whole  essence  of  the 
St.  Victorfe,  of  Benaveritura  'without  his  ^Franciscan 
peculiarities,  and  df  the  kter  mystic  scliooL  Yet  it 
might  be  easily  hdld  in  the  hand,  carried  about  when 
no  dther  book  was  borne, — In  the  narrow  <;ell  or  cham- 
ber, on  the  journey,  into  the  soKtude,  among  the  crowd 
and  throng  of  men,  in  the  prison.  Its  manner,  its 
short,  quivering  sentences,  which  'went  at  once  to  tb« 
heart ;  and  laid  hold  of  and  citing  tenaciously  to  the 
ttiemdry  with  the  Compression  and  completeness  <rf 
proverbs ; l  its  axioms,  €aeh  of  which  suggested  «nd 
less  thought ;  ?ts  imagery,  scriptural  and  simple,  were 
nslike  original,  unique.  The  style  'fe  ^ecclesiastical  Latin, 
tut 'the  perfection  of  ecclesiastical  Laftin — brief,  preg- 
nant, picturesque ;  expressing  profound  thoughts  in  the 
fewest  words,  and  those  words,  if  compared  with  the 
scholastics,  of  purer  Latin  sound  or  construction.  The 
facility  with  which  it  passed  into  all  other  languages, 
those  especially  of  Roman  descent,  bears  witness  to  its 
perspicuity,  vivacity,  and  energy.  Its  arrangement  has 
something  of  the  consecutive  progress  of  an  ancient  in- 
itiation ;  it  has  its  commencement,  its  middle,  and  its 
close;    discriminating  yet  leading  up  the  student  in 

i  It  H  stegatar  toerw  It  trtmast  scapes  or  avoids  that  fetal  vulgaris*  af 
'  most  Mystic  works,  metaphors  taken  from  oar  lower  senses,  the  tests,  tie 
touch. 
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constant  ascent ;  it  is  an  epopee  of  die  internal  history 
of  the  human  soul. 

The  ***  Imitation  of  Christ  "  both  advanced  and  ar- 
rested the  development  of  Teutonic  Christianity ;  it 
was  prophetic  of  its  approach,  as  showing  what  was 
•demanded  of  the  human  soul,  and  .as  endeavoring,  in 
-its  own  way,  to  supply  that  imperative  necessity ;  yet 
by  its  deficiency,  as  a  manual  of  universal  religion,  of 
eternal  Christianity,  it  showed  as  clearly  that  the  hu~ 
•oum  mind,  the  human  heart,  could  /not  rest  in  the  Imi- 
tation, it  acknowledged,  it  endeavored  to  fill  up  the 
void  of  perianal  Tetigion.  The  Imitation  is  the  soul 
of  man  working  out  its  own  salvation,  with  hardly  any 
aid  hut  the  confessed  necessity  of  divine  grace.  It 
nay  he  because  it  (is  die  work  of  an  ecclesiastic,  a 
priest  or  monk,  hut,  with  -the  exception  of  the  exhorta- 
tion to 'frequent  communion,  there  is  nothing  whatever 
-of  sacerdotal  intervention  :  all  is  the  act,  the  obedience, 
•the  aspiration,  die  se&purifieation,  self-exaltation  of 
the  sosd.  It  is  the  Confessional  in  Which  the  soul  con- 
tfesses  to  itself  absolves  itself;  it  is  the  (Direction  by 
whose  sole  'guidance  the  soul  directs  itself.  The  Book 
absolutely  and  entirely  supersedes  and  supplies  the 
place  of  the  spiritual  iteacher,  the  spiritual  guide,  the 
spiritual  comforter:  it  is  itself  that  iteacher,  guide,  eom- 
-forter.  No  manual  of  Teutonic  devotion  is  more  ab- 
sohtftery  sufficient.  According  to  its  notion  of  Christian 
perfection,  Christian  perfection  is  attainable  by  its  study, 
-and  by  the  performance  of  its  preeeptB :  the  soul  needs 
no  other  mediator,  at  least  no  earthly  mediator,  for  its 
union  with  the  Lord. 

Bot  "  The  Imitation  .of  Christ,"  the  last  eflfort  of 
-La*in  Ohristiamty,  is  still  monastic  Christianity.     It  ia 
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absolutely  and  entirely  selfish  in  its  aim,  as  in  its  acts. 
Its  sole,  single,  exclusive  object,  is  the  purification,  the 
elevation  of  the  individual  soul,  of  the  man  absolutely 
isolated  from  his  kind,  of  the  man  dwelling  alone  in  the 
solitude,  in  the  hermitage  of  his  own  thoughts;  with 
no  fears  or  hopes,  no  sympathies  of  our  common  na- 
ture :  he  has  absolutely  withdrawn  and  secluded  him- 
self not  only  from  the  cares,  the  sins,  the  trials,  but  from 
the  duties,  the  connections,  the  moral  and  religious  &te 
of  the  world.  Never  was  misnomer  so  glaring,  if  just- 
ly considered,  as  the  title  of  the  book,  the  "  Imitation  of 
Christ."  That  which  distinguishes  Christ,  that  which 
distinguishes  Christ's  Apostles,  that  which  distinguishes 
Christ's  religion  — the  Love  of  Man — is  entirely  and 
absolutely  left  out.  Had  this  been  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tianity, our  Lord  himself  (with  reverence  be  it  said) 
had  lived,  like  an  Essene,  working  out  or  displaying  his 
own  sinlesa  perfection  by  the  Dead  Sea :  neither  on  the 
Mount,  nor  in  the  Temple,  nor  even  on  the  Cross. 
The  Apostles  had  dwelt  entirely  on  the  internal  emo- 
tions of  their  own  souls,  each  by  himself,  St.  Peter  still 
by  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  St.  Paul  in  the  desert  of 
Arabia,  St.  John  in  Patmos.  Christianity  had  been 
without  any  exquisite  precept  for  the  purity,  the  happi- 
ness of  social  or  domestic  life ;  without  self-sacrifice  for 
the  good  of  others ;  without  the  higher  Christian  pa- 
triotism, devotion  on  evangelic  principles  to  the  public 
weal ;  without  even  the  devotion  of  the  missionary  lor 
the  dissemination  of  Gospel  truth ;  without  the  hum- 
bler and  gentler  daily  self-sacrifice  for  relatives,  for  the 
wife,  the  parent,  the  child.  Christianity  had  never 
soared  to  be  the  civilizer  of  the  world.  "Let  the 
world  perish,  so  the  single  soul  can  escape  on  its  soli- 
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tary  plank  from  the  general  wreck,"  such  had  been  its 
final  axiom.  The  "Imitation  of  Christ"  begins  in  self 
—  terminates  in  self  The  simple  exemplary  sentence, 
"  He  went  about  doing  good,"  is  wanting  in  the  mo- 
nastic gospel  of  this  pious  zealot.  Of  feeding  the  hun- 
gry, of  clothing  the  naked,  of  visiting  the  prisoner, 
even  of  preaching,  there  is  profound,  total  silence. 
The  world  is  dead  to  the  votary  of  the  Imitation,  and 
he  is  dead  to  the  world,  dead  in  a  sense  absolutely  re- 
pudiated by  the  first  vital  principles  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Christianity,  to  be  herself  again,  must  not  mere- 
ly shake  off  indignantly  the  barbarism,  the  vices,  but 
even  the  virtues  of  the  Mediaeval,  of  Monastic,  of  Latin 
Christianity* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CHRISTIAN  LATIN  POETRY.    HISTORT. 

What  did  Latin  Christianity  add  to  to  treasures  «f 
Latin  poetry?  Poetry,  as  i»  Greece*  n»y  hare  its  d» 
tt»€t  epochs  in  different  forms,  but  it  rarely,  if  ever, 
renews  its  yovth,'  Hardiy  more  than  half  a  centey 
contains  all  that  is  of  the  highest  order  in  Lotto  poetry 
—  Lucretius,  Catullus,  Virgil,  Horace,  the  Elegiacs, 
Ovid.  Even  that  noble  declamatory  verse,  which  in 
the  best  passages  of  Lucan,  in  Juvenal,  and  even  in 
Claudian  (this,  with  the  philosophic  and  didactic  poe- 
try, Lucretius,  Virgil,  and  the  exquisite  poetry  of  com- 
mon sense  and  common  life  in  Horace,  the  only  indi- 
genous poetry  of  Rome),  dies  feebly  out  in  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  over  Heathenism,  as  celebrated  by  Pru- 
dentius  in  his  book  against  Symmachus. 

The  three  earlier  forms  of  Christian  Latin  poetry 
christian  were  —  I.  Paraphrases  of  the  Scripture,  II. 
PMaphraw*.*  Legends  of  Saints,  and  III.  Hymns,  with  a 
few  controversial  poems,  like  that  of  St.  Prosper  on 
Pelagianism.     1.  In  the  Scriptural  Poems  the  life  and 

1  It  has  done  so  besides  in  Greece,  in  England  alone,  hardly  in  Italy,  nn- 
less  Alfieri  be  admitted  to  make  a  third  Epoch,  with  Dante  and  Petrarch, 
with  Ariosto  and  Tasso.  Spain  has  had  but  one,  that  of  Lope,  Cervantef 
%nd  Calderon ;  Germany  but  one,  and  that  a  late  one,  of  Schiller  and  Goe- 
the. The  most  striking  parallel  is  in  India,  of  the  vast  Epics,  the  Maha- 
barata  and  Raroayana,  of  the  Drama  of  Calidasa,  of  the  Lyric  GHa  Goviods* 
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epergy  of  the  biblical;  annalists  or  poets  are  beaten  out 
to  pleonastic  and  wearisome  length  ;  the  antithetic  o$ 
paralWJUstic  form  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  is  entirely  lost ; 
the  uncongenial  Orientalism  of  thought  and  imagery 
will  not  submit  to  the  hard  involutions  of  the  Latin,  a 
it  dislocates  the  harmony  of  the  verse,  if  verse  still  r^ 
tains  or  strives  after  harmony,  without  giving  its  own 
rode  strength  or  emphatic  force.  The  Vulgate  alone* 
by  creating  almost  a  new  language,  has  naturalised  the 
biblical  thought  wA  figures*  which  obptinatejy  refuse 
to  b#  bound  in  the  fetters  o£  tli#  Latin,  Hexan^eter, 
The  infallible  poetip  sentiment  of  mankind  will  still  *e^ 
fuse  the  name  of  poetry  to  the  prolix,  though  occasion- 
ally vigors,  versifications  of  JVytunatus,  «fuvencus» 
Sedulous,  A^tqr,  Avjtu#,  and  the  rest.  As  to  the  old 
voyager  in  the  vast  interminable  ocean,  if  be  beheld  on 
dome  dreary  mpss  of  rock  a  patch  of  brilliant  green,  a 
tuft  of  graceful  trees,  a  cool  rush  of  water,  it  became  a 
paradise  —  a  Tiuian  or  a  Juau  Fernandez  —  and  is 
described  as  one  of  the  Elysian  islands :  so  the  curious 
reader  if,  on  traversing  these  endless  poenis,  be  discov* 
ers  some  lines  more  musical,  some  images  more  happily 
embodied  in  words,  some  finer  or  more  tender  thoughts 
expressed  not  without  nafewe^he  bursts  out  intp  rap* 
tore,  and  announces  a  deep  mine  of  rich  and  forgotten 
poetry.  The  high-wrought  expectations  of  the  next 
visitants  revenge  their  disappointment  by  exaggerating 
perhaps  the  dreariness  and  the  barrenness.1    In  these 

*  Even  M.  Guizot,  in  hfs  Lectures  on  Civilization,  cites  passages  from 
tke#e  authota,  with  praise,  as  it  seems  to  me,  fkr  beyond  their  due.  They 
are  pre-Miltonic,  as  be  asserts,  in  some  of  their  thoughts,  iu  some  of  their 
imagery,  that  is,  they  are  drawn  from  the  same  purees;  but  what  they 
want  is,  what  Milton  has  given  them,  Poetry.  So  too  M.  Ampere  in  bis 
rmluable  Lectures.    The  pasaage  which  I  have,  quoted  from  DcaoonUus.  tha 
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poems  creative  power  there  is  and  can  be  none :  inYen 
tion  had  been  a  kind  of  sacrilege.  The  Hebrew  poe- 
try, in  the  coldest  and  most  artificial  translation,  pre- 
serves something  of  its  life  and  sententious  vigor,  its 
bold  figures  and  imagery :  in  the  many-folded  shroud 
of  the  Latin  poetic  paraphrase  it  is  a  mummy. 

The  Epic  Poetry  of  Latin  Christianity  (I  feel  the 
abuse  of  the  words)  had  done  its  work  of  paraphrase, 
or  had  nearly  exhausted  itself  in  a  few  centuries ;  but 
if  it  sunk  almost  into  silence  from  the  fifth  to  the 
eighth,  it  rose  again  more  ambitious,  and  seized  the 
office  of  the  historian,  or  that  which  had  been  the  sole 
function  of  the  humble  orator  under  the  later  empire, 
that  of  the  panegyrist.  Hardly  a  great  historic  event 
took  place,  hardly  a  great  man  ascended  a  throne  or 
achieved  fame,  but  some  monkish  versifier  aspired  to 
immortalize  him  with  an  interminable  length  of  harsh 
hexameter  or  of  elegiac  verse.  Charlemagne  indeed 
was  mostly  reserved  for  later  romance,  and  happily  hid 
his  historian  Eginhard.  But  Louis  the  Pious  was  cele- 
brated by  Ermoldus  Nigellus  in  a  long  poem  in  elegiac 
verse ;  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Normans  was  sung  in 
hexameters  by  Abbo ;  the  anonymous  panegyrist  en- 
deavored to  raise  the  Italian  Berengar  into  a  hero; 
Uroswitha  wrote  of  the  deeds  of  the  Emperor  Otho ; 
Gunther,  the  Ligurian,  those  of  Barbarossa ;  Donizo, 
the  Countess  Matilda,  from  whom  was  inseparable  the 
great  name  of  Gregory  VII.  William  the  Apolian 
described  the  conquests  of  the  Normans ;  William  of 

Spaniard,  in  the  History  of  Christianity  (iii  p.  470),  still  appears  to  me  the 
most  favorable  example  which  has  occurred  in  the  coarse  of  my  reading: 
and  I,  have  toilsomely  read  much  of  that  age.  To  me  they  are  inferior  n 
Christian  Latin  Poetry  to  Sanazsaro  or  Vlda  and  to  some  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  are  at  least  correct,  animated,  harmonious 
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Brittany,  Philip  Augustus ;  and  so  in  unexhausted  suc- 
cession to  the  Cardinal  Poet  of  Coelestine  V.  and  Bon- 
iface VIII.  But  from  all  those  historical  poems,  who 
has  yet  struck  out  for  our  admiration  one  passage  of 
genuine  poetry?  Perhaps  their  great  merit  is  their 
want  of  poetry :  they  can  lie  under  no  suspicion  of 
invention,  hardly  of  poetic  embellishment:  they  are 
simply  verse  chronicles,  as  veracious  as  the  works  of 
the  contemporary  prose  historians  of  the  cloister. 

Nor  were  these  inexhaustible  and  indefatigable  writ- 
ers in  Latin  verse  content  with  the  domain  of  xMjtKx^Mn 
history,  or  the  reward  of  the  panegyrical  orar  ***%*' 
tor.  They  seized  and  petrified,  either  for  their  amuse* 
ment,  or  as  a  trial  of  skill,  or  for  the  solace  and  enter- 
tainment of  their  brother  Monks,  the  old  traditional 
German  poetry,  the  fabulous  histories,  the  initiatory 
romances,  which,  in  their  rude  vernacular  form  and 
language,  began  to  make  themselves  heard.  What  the 
Court  or  the  Castle  Hall  listened  to  in  the  Lay  or 
the  Tale  of  the  Wandering  Minstrel,  was  heard  in  the 
Cloister  in  a  Latin  version.  The  Monks  converted  to 
their  own  use,  perhaps  supposed  that  they  were  sav- 
ing from  destruction,  by  transferring  into  imperishable 
Latin,  the  fleeting  or  expiring  songs,  which  became  the 
Niebelungen  and  the  Heldenbuch.  Such  doubtless  was 
the  origin  of  the  remarkable  poem  called  Waltharius, 
or  the  expedition  of  Attila,  founded  on  the  Legends  of 
Dietrich,  Siegfried,  and  Etzel.  But  even  in  this  very 
curious  work  it  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  innate 
poetry  of  the  subject  has  given  more  than  usual  anima- 
tion to  the  monkish  versifier,  yet  the  prosaic  and  his- 
toric element  predominates.  The  cloister  poet  labors 
to  make  that  history  which  is  pure  mythic  romance ; 

VOL.  VIII.  90 
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the  wild  song  is  hardened  into  a*  chroaiicte.1  The  epic 
ef  John  of  Exeter,  on  the  War  of  Troy  (as  no  doubt 
bis  lost  Antiocheis)*  is,  in  verse,  the  rojpianc?  history 
prevalent  under  the  authority  of  Dictys  Ciretenfiis.  wi 
Dares  Phrygius,  during  the  Middle  Ages,2  With  other 
Poems  of  that  class,  ifc  mingles  in  discordant  confusion 
the  wild  adventures  of  the  romance  waters,  the  loflg 
desultory  tales  and  luxuriant  description  of  the  Trou- 
v&res,  with  the  classical  fon»  of  verse*  Throughout  fy 
is  the  Monk  vainly  laboring  to  be  the  B*rd ;  it  is  pop- 
ular poetry  cast  in  a  form  most  remote  fifom  popularity, 
not  only  ia  a  language,  but  in  an  artifiei^l  WouJd,  which 
unfitted  it  for  general  acceptance.  It  was  ia  truth  the 
popular  poetry  of  a  small  class,  the  more  learned  of 
the  clergy  and  the  Monk :  the  uajjearaed  of  that  class 
must  still  have  sought,  and  did  seek,  with  the  lay  vul- 
gar, their  poetic  enjoyment  from  the  vernacular  wa- 
strel or  Troiiv^ceu  Latinized,  it  ^as,  aft  thqy  no  doubt 
thought,  chastened  and  elevated  for  their  more  pioup 
and  fastidious  ears.  Latin  verse  condescended  to  thi? 
humbler  office,  little  suspecting  that  t&ese  popular  song? 
contained  elements  of  the  true  poetic,  Qpipt,  whicb 
would  throw  all  the  Latin  epics  of  die  Middle  A£*  into 
irretrievable  obscurity.  Nothing  indeed  eould  escapp 
these  all-appropriating  indefatigable  versifiers  of  tbe 
cloister.  Almost  all  the  vernacular  poetry  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  has  its  Latin  counter-type,  poems  of  chivalry, 

1  De  Expeditione  Attfls,  edited  by  Fischer,  Leijwic,  1780:  and  later  by 
Grimm  and  Schmellqr,  Gottingen,  1838.  Compare  Gervinus,  Geschichte 
der  poetischen  Not.  Lit.  der  Deutachen,  i:  p.  09  ei  aeq. 

*  Waalon,  in  his  History  of  Knglitb  Poetry,  give*  some  spirited  ivm 
from  John  of  Exeter.  The  poem  may  be  read  (it  ia  hard  reatfingl  sub- 
joined to  the  e4ition  of  Dictys  Cretensis  and  Dares  Phrygius.  Amsterdam, 
170& 
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poems  of  adventure,  of  coucse  Saiittr*Legendfe  ©v^n  the 
long  fables*  which,  the  Germans  call  bsast^poetry,  ami 
the  amatory  songs.  The  Latin  version  of  Reynard  t)m 
Fox l  has  not  been  able,  in  the  harsh  and  uncongenial 
form  of  Monkish  elegiac  verse*  altogether  to  quench 
the  drollery  of  the  original.  It  is  written  by  a  rnan 
with  a  singula*  mastery  over  the  barbarous  but  esxpre&r 
give  Latin  of  his  day,  of  extraordinary  ingenuity  in 
finding  apt  and  fitting  phrases  for  all  the  strange  no* 
tions  and  combinations  in  this  bestial  allegory.  But 
"Renardua  Vulpea"  i$  maaifestfy  of  a  late  period  i  it 
b  a  bitter  satire  on  Monks  and  Monkery.  The  Wolf 
Isengrim  is,  an  Abbot;  it  contain*  passages  violently 
«id  coarsely  Antipapal.2  It  belongs*  the  Latin  ver- 
sion at  least,  rather  perhaps  to  the  class  of  satiric  than 
of  epic  Latin  poetry. 

On  the  whole,  this  vast  mass  of  Latin  poetry  ofiors 
no  one  exception  to  the  eternal  irrepealable  law,  that 
no  great  poet  is  inspired  but  in  his  native  language. 
The  Crusades  were,  perhaps  happily,  too  late  even  to 
tempt  the  ambition  of  the  Cloister  poets.  By  that 
lime,  the  art  of  Latin  versification,,  if  not  lost,  was  not 
so  common :  the  innate  poetry  of  the  subject  breaks 
occasionally  through  the  barbarous  but  spirited  prose 
of  William,  of  Tyre  and  James  de  Vitry. 

IL  The  poems  on  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  it  might 
have  been  supposed,  as  treating  on  subjects  UTra  ^  A# 
in  which  the  mythic  and  imaginative  element  8ftint8, 

»  Beoartua  Vulpes.  Editia  Prkaape.  Edited  by  M,  atone,  Stuitgard 
at  Tubingas,  1832. 

*  This  alone  would  confute  (if  confutation  were  necessary)  the  theory  of 
Ike  editor  M.  Mone,  who  attributes  the  aim  of  the  Satire  to  eertein  obsetm 
personages  in  an  obscure  but  early  period  in  the  history  of  Flemish  GauL 
Koto.  p.  1,.  H  mq.  The  Flemish  origin  of  the  pee to  seem*  now  proved*  but 
the  original  was  clearly  Teutonic,  not  Latin. 
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of  Christianity  predominated,  would  at  least  display 
more  freedom  and  originality.  They  were  addressed 
to  the  higher  emotions,  which  poetry  delight*  to  waken, 
wonder,  sympathy,  veneration,  pity ;  they  were  legends 
in  which  noble  men  and  beautiful  women,  Saints  and 
Holy  Virgins,  were  at  issue  with  power,  with  cruelty, 
with  fate.  The  new  poetic  machinery  of  Angels  and 
Devils  was  at  the  command  of  the  poet ;  the  excited 
faith  of  the  hearers  was  ready  to  accept  fiction  for 
truth  ;  to  believe  the  creation  of  the  poet  with  unsus- 
pecting belief.  But  legend  only  reluctantly  and  un 
graciously  submitted  to  the  fetters  of  Latin  verse ;  the 
artificial  form  seemed  to  dull  the  inspiration.  Even  in 
the  earliest  period,  the  Saint-Poems  and  the  Martyr- 
doms (except  perhaps  some  pleasing  descriptions  in 
Paulinus  of  Nola)  are,  in  my  judgment,  far  inferior, 
even  in  poetic  merit,  to  the  prose  legends.  I  know 
nothing  equal  to  the  Martyrs  of  Vienne,  or  the  Per- 
petua  and  Felicitas,  even  in  the  best  of  Prudentins, 
who  is  in  general  insufferably  long,  and  suffocates  all 
which  is  noble  or  touching  (and  there  is  much  of  both) 
with  his  fatal  copiousness.  In  later  times  the  lives  of 
St.  Boniface,  St.  Gall,  and  St.  Anschar  have  more  of 
the  imaginative  tone  of  poetry  than  the  hard  harsh 
verses  of  the  period.  I  should  almost  say  that  the 
Golden  Legend  awakens  more  of  the  emotion  of 
poetry  than  any  of  the  poetic  lives  of  the  mediaeval 
Saints. 

III.  Even  in  the  Hymnology l  of  the  Latin  Church, 
her  lyric  poetry,  it  is  remarkable,  that,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  the  Te  Deum,  those  hymns,  which  have  struck, 

1  Compare  Thesaurus  Hymnologicos.    H.  A.  Daniel.    Hales,  1841.  A 
copious  and  excellent  collection 
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as  it  were,  and  cloven  to  the  universal  heart  of  Chris- 
tendom, are  mostly  of  a  late  period.  The  stanzas 
which  the  Latin  Church  has  handed  down  in  her 
services  from  Prudentius  are  but  the  flowers  gathered 
from  a  wilderness  of  weeds.1  The  u  Pange  Lingua 
Gloriosi"  is  attributed  to  Venantius  Fortunatus,  or 
Mamertus  Claudianus,  in  the  fifth  century  ;  the  "  Sta- 
bat  Mater "  and  the  "  Dies  Irae  "  are,  the  first  prob- 
ably by  Jacopone  da  Todi,  and  the  last  by  Thomas  di 
Celano,  in  the  fourteenth.  These  two,  the  one  by 
its  tenderness,  the  other  by  its  rude  grandeur,  stand 
unrivalled ;  in  melody,  perhaps  the  hymn  of  St.  Bona- 
ventura  to  the  Cross  approaches  nearest  to  their  ex- 
cellences.2   As  a  whole,  the  Hymnology  of  the  Latin 

*  The  two  or  three  stanzas, "  Salvete  Floras  Martyrum,"  are  from  the 
middle  of  a  long,  it  most  be  confessed  tiresome  Poem.  Cathem.  xii.  v. 
125.  Prudentius,  even  in  Germany,  was  the  great  popular  author  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  no  work  but  the  Bible  appears  with  so  many  glosses  (inter* 
pretations  or  notes)  in  high  German,  which  show  that  it  was  a  book  01 
popular  instruction.  Rodolf  Rauiner,  Einwirkung  Christenthums  auf  die 
Althoch  Deutsche  Sprache,  p.  222.  —  Seine  Hymnen  und  die  dea  Ambrosius, 
bilden  mit  den  ubrigen  Christlichen  Lyrikera,  das  Gesangbuch  dea  mittelal- 
terikhen  KJerus.  —  The  hymns  of  Ambrose  were  translated  into  German 
in  the  ninth  century. 

9  The  two  former  are  too  well  known  to  extract.  Take  two  stanzas  of 
the  latter:  — 

44  Beoorder*  s&netsi  eruds, 
Qui  perfectam  Yiam  duds, 
Deleetarejugltor, 
8anet«crud0  recorder*, 
StlnipaamedKave 

InsatSabiliter. 

u  Qaum  qulamu  aot  Uboras, 
Quando  rides,  quando  ploras, 

Doles  give  gaudeas, 
Quando  vadfe,  quando  Trail, 
Intotottfflin  poenis 

Cruoem  oorde  teneM." 

Apud  Daniel,  II.  p.  108. 

Of  the  more  general  hymns  I  VMild  select  that  for  the  Evening,  the  **  Dems 
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Church  >h«s  &  singularly  solemn  and  majestic  tone. 
Much   of  it,   no  doubt,  like   the  lyric  verse  of  tbt 

Creator  Omnium,"  for  its  gentle  cadence  (p.  17);  the  Paschal  Hymn  of  tin 
Roman  Breviary  (usually  the  best),  p.  83 ;  In  Exequiis  Defunctoruia  (p. 
137):— 

'*  Jam  moata  qtfktoa  querela, 

Lacrimas  suspendite  matres ; 

lf*Ikusua|>i)^Ofa?laa*jsf, 

Mora  haw  reparatio  vitas  est. 

Qtfldnam  tlbi  saxa  cavata, 

•Quid  patera  voiunfc  moiximeuta 

Res  quod  ,oifl  creditur  Wis, 

Non  mortua,  Bed  data-aomno.*' 

Or,  tha  two  attributed  to  St.  Bernard,  p.  227  and  432,  which  show  Is* 
height  of  his  mysticism.  Of  what  are  called  the  Rhythms,  by  fcr1he1h*st 
ietaat  on  ^amdisvattrihiited,  oo  dosrot  wkhaut  ground,  to  St  i 
more  hkelyby  Damiani.    It  was  never  chanted  in  the  Church; — 

"  Ad  perennis  vitas  fontem  mens  dtirit  arida, 
Claurtr*  carafe  prteato  ftangf  otausa  qaasrfe  antoa: 
•Macis,  astftit,  eloeastur  ami  ftrul  patrta  t 

"Dum  praesurls  at  svumnis  m  gesalt  abaosiasa, 
Quam  amisit,  dam  deUqult,  oontemplatur  gleriam, 
Prsssens  malum  auget  boni  perditt  memoriam. 

♦*  If  un  quia  promat  sumuiss  pacis  quanta  alt  Isstf  tfe, 
Dbi  vtvi*  tnaigsxitis  surgunt  ssdlflols, 
Auro  ettsa  vAomi  teata,  vadlant  tricttofa : 

**oMa  gemmls  *ie«iwfe*ha^ssT<ctoj»  —Usui, 
Auro  mundo,  tanquam  vitro,  urbls  via  sternitur, 
Abest  Umus,  deestf  faMs*  twmakh  awltar 

**  Htems  horrens,  mmtma+amm  tftllo  nunquam  asmunt, 
Flos  perpetuus  lueaiejsi  iui  apjR  persetamm, 
Gandent  lilia,  rubescit  eaosus,  aaaai  hatoamnm 


44  Tirent  prata,  vernant  sata,  rlri  mellis  confluunt, 
Pignientorum  ■ 
Pendent  pons*  4 


M  Non  alteroat  htm  vases,  aal  vat  eu 
Agnus  est  felicis  orbls  tutsan  i 
Nox  et  tempos  4esinltei,  4ssm  ttrt  continuum." 

fiatiel,  I.  p.  116;  and  in  works  of  St.  Aaforasfl 
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Greeks,  was  twin-born  with  the  music ;  it  is  insep* 
arably  wedded  with  the  music ;  its  cadence  is  musical 
rather  than  metrical.  It  suggests,  as  it  were,  die  grave 
full  tones  of  the  chant,  the  sustained  grandeur,  the  glo- 
rious burst,  the  tender  fall,  the  mysterious  dying  away 
of  the  organ.  It  must  be  heard,  not  read.  Decom- 
pose it  into  its  elements,  coldly  ^examine  its  thoughts,  its 
images,  its  words,  its  versification,  and  its  magic  iB  gone. 
Listen  to  it,  or  even  read  it  with  the  imagination  or 
the  memory  fuH  of  the  accompanying  chant,  it  has 
an  unfelt  and  indescribable  sympathy  with  the  relig- 
ious emotions,  even  of  those  whose  daily  service  it  does 
not  constitute  a  part.  Its  profound  religiousness  has 
a  charm  to  foreign  ears,  wherever  there  is  no  stem  or 
passionate  resistance  to  its  power.  In  feet,  all  Hymt- 
nology,  vernacular  as  well  as  Latin,  is  poetry  only  to 
predisposed  or  habituated  ears.  Of  all  the  lyric  verse 
on  the  noblest,  it  might  be  supposed  the  most  poetic 
subject,  how  few  hymns  -  take  their  place  in  the  poetry 
of  any  language. 

But  out  of  the  Hymndlogy,  out  of  the  Ritual,  of 
which  the  hymns  were  a  considerable  part,  arose  that 
which  Was  the  initiatory,  if  rude,  form  of  religions 
tragedy.  The  Christian  Church  made  some  bold  ad- 
vance to  be  the  theatre  as  well  as  the  temple  of  the 
people.  But  it  had  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  dan- 
ger ;  its  success  appalled  its  religious  sensitiveness. 
The  hymn  which,  like  the  Bacchic  song  of  the  Greeks, 
might  seem  developing  into  scenic  action,  and  becom- 
ing a  drama,  shrank  back  into  its  simpler  and  more 
lonely  grandeur.  The  Ritual  was  content  to  worship, 
to  teach  the  facts  of  the  Scripture  history  only  by  the 
Biblical  descriptions,  and  its  significant  symbolic  cere* 
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monial.  Tet  the  Latin  Mysteries,  no  doubt  because 
they  were  Latin,  maintained  in  general  their  grave 
and  serious  character.  It  was  when,  to  increase  its 
power  and  popularity,  the  Mystery  spoke  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  that  it  became  vulgar ; l  then  buffoonery,  at 
first,  perhaps  from  rude  simplicity,  afterwards  from 
coarse  and  unrestrained  fun,  mingled  with  the  sacred 
subjects.  That  which  ought  to  have  been  the  high- 
est, noblest  tragedy,  became  tragicomedy,  and  was 
gradually  driven  out  by  indignant  and  insulted  re- 
ligion. 

In  its  origin,  no  doubt  the  Mystery  was  purely  and 
essentially  religious.     What  more  natural  than  to  at- 
tempt, especially  as  the  Latin  became  more  unfamiliar 
to  the  common  ear,  the  representation  rather  than  the 
description  of  the  striking  or  the  awful  scenes  of  the 
Gospel  history,  or  those  in  the  lives  of  the  Saints ;  to 
address  the  quick,  awakened  and  inthralled  eye,  rather 
than  the  dull  and  palled  ear.2     There  was  already  on 
the  walls,  in  the  chapels,  in  the  cloisters,  the  painting 
representing  the  history,  not  in  words,  but  in  act ;  by 
gesture,  not  by  speech.    What  a  theatre  !    Such  relig- 
ious uses  could  not  desecrate  buildings  so  profoundly 
hallowed  ;  the  buildings  would  rather  hallow  the  spec- 
tacle.    That  theatre  was  the  Church,  soaring  to  its 
majestic  height,  receding  to  its  interminable  length, 
broken  by  its  stately  divisions,  with  its  countless  chap- 

1  See  in  Warton  (the  passage  is  worth  reading)  the  dull  buffoonery  in- 
troduced into  the  Mystery  on  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents,  performed  by 
the  English  at  the  Council  of  Constance.  This,  however,  must  have  be* 
In  Latin,  but  probably  from  an  English  original. — vol.  ii.  p.  75. 

*  u  Segnina  irritant  nnimoa  demlssa  per  aurem 
Quam  que  sunt  oculls  subjects  fidettbus." 

A.  P.  1.1** 
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els,  and  its  long  cloister,  with  its  succession  of  conceit- 
trie  arches.  What  space  for  endless  variety,  if  not  for 
change  of  scene  I  How  effective  the  light  and  shade, 
even  by  daylight ;  how  much  more  so  heightened  by  the 
command  of  an  infinity  of  lamps,  torches,  tapers,  no* 
pouring  their  full  effulgence  on  one  majestic  object, 
now  showing  rather  than  enlightening  the  deep  gloom  I 
How  grand  the  music,  either  pervading  the  whole  space 
with  its  rolling  volumes  of  sound,  or  accompanying 
some  solemn  or  tender  monologue !  If  it  may  be  said 
without  ofleucc,  the  company  was  already  enrolled,  to  a 
certain  degree  practised,  in  the  dramatic  art;  they 
were  used  to  enforce  their  words  by  significant  gesture, 
by  movement,  by  dress.  That  which  was  considered 
the  great  leap  in  the  Greek  drama,  the  introduction  of 
the  second  actor,  was  already  done :  different  parts  of 
the  service  were  assigned  to  priest,  or  hnmbler  deacon. 
The  antiphonal  chant  was  the  choir  breaking  into  two 
responsive  parts,  into  dialogue.  There  were  those  who 
recited  the  principal  parts ;  and,  besides  them  the  choir 
of  men  or  of  boys,  in  the  convent  of  females  and  young 
girls ;  acolyths,  mutes  without  number.  -  Take,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  effect  of  these  dramas  in  their  simple 
form,  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents.1  It  opens  with 
a  procession  of  Innocents,  doubtless  children  in  white 
robes,  who  march  in  long  lines,  rejoicing,  through  the 
long  cloister  of  the  Monastery,  and  chanting,  "  How 
glorious  is  Thy  Kingdom  1  Send  down,  0  God,  Thy 
Lamb."    The  Lamb  immediately  appears ;  a  man,  with 

i  Published  by  Mr.  Wright—  Barly  Mysteries,  London,  1838.  Several 
Latin  Mysteries  have  been  published  in  Paris,  but  only  a  small  number  of 
copies  by  Bibliographical  Societies,  «nd  so  not  of  general  access.  But  in 
truth  the  Poem,  the  Mystery  itself  forms  a  vary  subordinate  part  of  these 
representations. 
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a  banner,  bearing  the  Lamb,  takes  his  place  at  their 
head,  leading  them  up  and  down,  in  long  gleaming  pro- 
cession. Herod  (doubtless  clad  in  all  the  splendor  of 
barbaric  and  Oriental  attire)  is  seated  on  his  throne. 
A  squire  appears,  hands  him  his  sceptre,  chanting,  **  On 
the  throne  of  David."  In  the  mean  time,  an  Angel 
alights  upon  the  manger,  singing,  u  Joseph,  Joseph, 
Joseph,  thou  son  of  David ; "  and  reciting  the  verse 
of  the  Gospel  commanding  the  flight  into  Egypt, 
"Weep  not,  O  Egypt."  His  armor-bearer  informs 
Herod  of  the  departure  of  the  Wise  Men :  he  bursts 
out  into  wrath.  While  he  is  raging,  the  children  are 
still  following  the  steps  of  the  Lamb,  and  sweetly 
chanting.1  Herod  delivers  the  fatal  sword  to  his  ar- 
mor-bearer. The  Lamb  is  silently  withdrawn  ;  the  chil- 
dren remain,  in  their  fearless  innocence,  singing,  "Hail, 
Lamb  of  God !  O  hail  1 "  The  mothers  entreat  mer- 
cy. An  Angel  descends  while  the  slain  children  are 
dying,  while  they  lie  dead :  "  Ye  who  dwell  in  the 
dust,  awake  and  cry  aloud  ! "  The  Innocents  answer: 
"  Why,  O  God,  dost  thou  not  defend  us  from  blood- 
shed ?  "  The  Angel  chants  :  "  Wait  but  a  little  time 
till  your  number  is  full."  Then  enters  Rachel,  with 
two  women  comforting  her :  their  musical  dialogne  is 
simple,   wild,   pathetic.2     As  they   lead  off  the  sad 

i  Agno  qui  saneto  pro  nobis  mortificato, 
*  Splendoram  patria,  splandorem  Tirgfoltatlt, 

OfferimtiB  Christo,  sub.  signo  naminis  Isto. 
*  After  her  first  lament  they  reply :  — 

41  Noll,  Vftgo  Rachel,  noli,  duleiotma  mater, 
Pro  nece  parronun  fletas  retinere  dotorum. 
81  qua)  tristarJa  exult*  qu»  lacrimal**, 
Namqne  tui  nati  Tirant  super  at t»  beati." 

JUoam  dotens. 
"Hen!  baa!  ban! 
Qaomodo  gaodebo,  dam  mortn*  membra  ttitktl 
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mother,  an  Angel,  hovering  above,  sings  the  antiphone, 
44  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me."  At  the 
voice  of  the  Angel  all  the  children  enter  the  choir, 
and  take  up  their  triumphant  song.  Herod  disappears ; 
Archelaus  is  on  his  throne.  The  Angel  summons  Jo- 
seph and  the  Virgin  from  Egypt.  Joseph  breaks  out 
into  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin.  The  cantor  of  the  Church 
intones  the  Te  Deum ;  the  whole  Church  rings  with 
the  august  harmony. 

I  have  chosen  this  brief  and  simple  episode,  as  it 
were,  in  the  Gospel,  to  show  in  what  spirit,  with  what 
aim,  and  doubtless  with  what  wonderful  effect,  these 
sacred  representations  were  introduced  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  But  there  was  no  event,  however  solemn  and 
appalling,  up  to  the  Passion,  the  Resurrection,  the  As- 
cension, which  was  not  in  like  manner  wrought  into 
action,  preached  in  this  impressive  way  to  awe-struck 
crowds.  Legend,  like  the  Gospels,  lent  itself  to  the 
same  purpose:  instead  of  being  read,  it  was  thrown 

Dam  do  eommote  faero  per  viscera  tote ! 
Me  ftotant  vere  puerl  Bine  fine  dolere ! 
0  dolor,  o  patram  mutetaque  gaodia  matrOm ! 
Ad  lugubres  luctus  lacrimarnm  fundlte  fluetae, 
Jadete  florem  patrto  laerimando  dolorem." 

After  tone  more  Terms  the  consolations  end:  — 

u  Knroqtdd  flendus  eat  fete 
Qui  regnum  poasidet  ooeleate  t 
Quique  preoe  frequent* 
Mieerb  fratribue 
Apud  Deum  auxlUator." 

Was  Rachel  represented  by  a  male  or  a  female?  A  Nun  deploring  the  loss 
wt  her  children  had  been  somewhat  incongruous:  Did  the  Monks  and 
Nans  ever  join  their  companies?  In  one  stage  direction  it  appears  the 
women  were  personated  by  men.  "  Primum  procedunt  tres  fratres  prav 
parati  et  restiti  in  similitudinem  triura  Mariarum."  —  Mysterium  Besur- 
■sctkmia,  quoted  by  M.  Oneeime  de  Boy,  Mysteres,  p.  4. 

u  Gaude,  gaude,  geude — 
afaria  Virgo,  nmctot  Aortata,"  fee. 
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into  a  stirring  representation,  and  80  offered  to  specta- 
tors  as  well  as  to  hearers.  When  all  were  believers, 
for  those  wlio  had  not  the  belief  of  faith  and  love,  had 
that  of  awe  and  fear,  these  spectacles  no  doubt  tended 
most  powerfully  to  kindle  and  keep  alive  the  religious 
interest ;  to  stamp  upon  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men 
the  sublime  truths,  as  well  as  the  pious  fictions  of  relig- 
ion. What  remains,  the  dry  skeleton  of  these  Latin 
mysteries,  can  give  no  notion  of  what  they  were  when 
alive ;  when  alive,  with  all  their  august,  impressive,  in- 
thralling  accessories,  and  their  simple,  unreasoning,  but 
profoundly-agitated  hearers.  The  higher  truths,  as  well 
as  the  more  hallowed  events  of  our  religion,  have  in 
our  days  retired  into  the  reverential  depths  of  men's 
hearts  and  souls ;  they  are  to  be  awfully  spoken,  not, 
what  would  now  be  thought  too  familiarly,  brought  be- 
fore our  eyes.  Christian  tragedy,  therefore,  could  only 
exist  in  this  early  initiatory  form.  The  older  Sacred 
history  might  endure  to  be  poeticized  in  a  dramatic 
form,  as  in  the  "  Samson  Agonistes ; "  it  might  even, 
under  certain  circumstances,  submit  to  public  represen- 
tation, as  in  the  Esther  and  Athalie  of  Racine,  and  the 
Saul  of  Alfieri.  A  martyrdom  like  that  of  Polyeucte 
might  furnish  noble  situations.  But  the  history  of  the 
Redeemer,  the  events  on  which  are  founded  the  solemn 
mysteries  of  our  religion,  must  be  realized  only,  as  it 
were,  behind  the  veil ;  they  will  endure  no  alteration, 
no  amplification,  not  the  slightest  change  of  form  or 
word :  with  them  as  with  the  future  world,  all  is  an 
object  of  u  faith,  not  of  sight." 

The  abbess  of  a  German  convent  made  a  more  ex- 
traordinary attempt  to  compel  the  dramatic  art  into  the 
service  of  Latin  Christianity.     The  motive  of  Hros- 
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witha,  declared  by  herself,  is  not  less  strange  than  her 
design.1  It  was  to  wean  the  age  (as  far  as  we  can 
jndge,  the  age  included  the  female  sex  —  it  included 
-nuns,  even  the  nuns  of  her  own  rigid  order)  from  the 
fetal  admiration  of  the  licentious  comedy  of  Rome.2 
44  There  are  persons/'  writes  the  saintly  recluse,  "  who 
prefer  the  vanity  of  heathen  books  to  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  beguiled  by  the  charms  of  the  language,  are 
constantly  reading  the  dangerous  fictions  of  Terence, 
and  defile  their  souls  with  the  knowledge  of  wicked 
action*."  There  is  a  simplicity  almost  incredible,  but, 
from  its  incredibility,  showing  its  perfect  simplicity,  in 
Hroswitha's  description  not  only  of  her  motives  but  of 
her  difficulties.  The  holy  poetess  blushes  to  think  that 
she  too  must  dwell  on  the  detestable  madness  of  unlaw- 
ful love,  and  the  fatally  tender  conversation  of  lovers. 
If  however  Bhe  had  listened  to  the  voice  of  modesty, 
she  could  not  have  shown  the  triumph  of  divine  Grace, 
as  of  course  Grace  in  every  case  obtains  its  signal 
triumph.  Each  of  the  comedies,  instead  of  its  usual 
close,  a  marriage,  ends  with  the  virgin  or  the  penitent 
taking  the  vow  of  holy  celibacy.  But  in  the  slender 
plots  the  future  saints  are  exposed  to  trials  which  it 
must  have  been  difficult  to  represent,  even  to  describe, 
with  common  decency.  Two  relate  to  adventures  in 
which  holy  hermits  set  forth  in  the  disguise  of  amorous 
youths,  to  reclaim  fallen  damsels,  literally  from  the  life 
of  a  brothel,  and  bear  them  off  in  triumph,  but  not 
without  resistance,  from  their  sinful  calling.  Of  course 
the  penitents  became  the  holiest  of  nuns.     And  the 

1  These  plays  hare  been  recently  edited,  and  translated  into  Trench  with 
great  care  by  M.  Hagnin.  —  Theatre  de  Hroswitha.    Paris,  184*. 
*  Hroswitha  wrote  also  a  long  poem  in  hexameters,  Panegyris  Oddontun. 
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curious  part  of  the  whole  seems  to  he  that  these  plays 
on  such  much  more  than  dubious  subjects  should  not 
only  have  been  written  by  a  pious  abbess,  but  were 
acted  in  the  convent,  possibly  in  the  chapel  of  the  co  - 
vent.  This  is  manifest  from  the  stage  directions,  t  e 
reference  to  stage  machinery,  the  appearance  and  dis- 
appearance of  the  actors.  And  nuns,  perhaps  young 
nuns,  had  to  personate  females  whose  lives  and  experi- 
ences were  certainly  most  remote  from  convent  disci- 
pline.1 The  plays  are  written  in  prose,  probably  be- 
cause in  those  days  the  verse  of  Terence  was  thought 
to  be  prose :  they  are  slight,  but  not  without  elegance 
of  style,  derived,  it  should  seem,  from  the  study  of  that 
perilously  popular  author,  whom  they  were  intended  to, 
supersede.  There  are  some  strange  patches  of  scholas- 
tic pedantry,  a  long  scene  on  the  theory  of  music,  an- 
other on  the  mystery  of  numbers,  with  some  touches 
of  buffoonery,  strange  enough,  if  acted  by  nuns  before 
nuns,  more  strange  if  acted  by  others,  or  before  a  leas 
select  audience,  in  a  convent.  A  wicked  heathen,  who 
is  rushing  to  commit  violence  on  some  Christian  vir- 
gins, is,  like  Ajax,  judicially  blinded,  sets  to  kissing  the 
pots  and  pans,  and  comes  out  with  his  face  begrimed 
with  black,  no  doubt  to  the  infinite  merriment  of  al 
present  The  theatre  of  Hroswitha  is  indeed  a  most 
curious  monument  of  the  times. 

No  wonder  that  the  severer  Churchmen  took  alarm, 
and  that  Popes  and  Councils  denounced  these  theatric 
performances,  which,  if  they  began  in  reverent  sanc- 
tity, soon  got  beyond  the  bounds  not  merely  of  rev- 

*  See  note  of  M.  Magnin  (p.  457),  in  answer  to  Price,  the  editor  of  War- 
ton,  ii.  28.  H.  Magnin  has  studied  with  great  industry  the  origin  of  tat 
Theatre  in  Europe. 
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erence,  but  of  decency.  But,  like  other  abuses,  the 
reiteration  of  the  prohibition  shows  the  inveterate  ob- 
stinacy and  the  perpetual  renewal  of  the  forbidden 
practice.1  The  rapid  and  general  growth  of  the  ver- 
nacular Mysteries;,  rather  than  the  inhibition  of  Pope 
and  Council,  drove  out  the  graver  and  more  serious 
Latin  Mysteries,  not  merely  in  Teutonic  countries  — 
in  England  and  Germany  —  but  in  France,  perhaps  in 
Italy.2 

Latin,  still  to  a  certain  extent  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage of  the  Church  and  of  the  cloister,  did  not  con- 
fine itself  to  the  grave  epic,  the  hymn,  or  the  Mystery 
which  sprang  out  of  the  hymn.  The  cloisters  had 
their  poetry,  disguised  in  Latin  to  the  common  ear,  and 
often  needing  that  disguise.  Among  the  most  curious, 
original,  and  lively  of  the  monkish  Latin  poems,  are 
those  least  in  harmony  with  their  cold  ascetic  discipline. 
Anacreontics  and  satires  sound  strangely,  though  in- 
termingled with  moral  poems  of  the  same  cast,  among 
the  disciples  of  St.  Benedict,  St.  Bernard,  and  St.  Fran- 
cis.    If  the  cloister  had  its  chronicle  and  its  hymn- 

i  The  prohibitions  show  that  the  ancient  use  of  masks  was  continued:  -~ 
**  Interdnm  hufi  Aunt  in  ecclesiis  theatralea,  et  non  solum  ad  ludibriorum 
apeotacnla  intropucuntur  in  eas  monstra  larvarum,  veriun  etiam  in  aliqui- 
bos  festnritatibus  diaconi,  presbyteri  ac  subdiaconi  insania  earn  ludibri*  ex- 
ercere  pnesnmunt,  mandamus,  quatenus  ne  per  hujusmodi  turpitudinem 
•ectasias  inquinetur  honestas,  prelibatam  ludibriorum  consuetudinem,  vel 
potins  corruptelam  curetia  a  vestris  ecclesiis  extirpare."  —  Decret.  Greg 
Boehmer,  Corpus  Juris  Canon,  t  ii.  fol.  418.  —  "Item,  non  permittant  sa- 
eerdotes  ludos  theatralea  fieri  in  ecclesUt  et  alios  ludos  inhonestos."  —  Cone 
Trev.  a.  d.  1227.  Hartzheim,  iii.  p.  529.  Compare  Synod  Dioc.  Worm. 
A.D  1316.    Ibid.  iv.  p.  258. 

*  Mary  Magdalen  was  a  favorite  character  in  these  dramas.  Her  earlier 
life  was  by  no  means  disguised  or  softened.  See  the  curious  extract  from 
a  play  partly  Latin,  partly  German,  published  by  Dr.  Hoffman,  Fundgrn- 
ben  fur  Geechichte  Deutschen  Spracue,  quoted  by  Mr.  Wright  Preface  to 
4  Early  Mysteries.1'    London,  1838. 
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books,  it  often  had  to  more  profane  song-book,  and  the 
songs  which  caught  the  ear  seem  to  have  been  propa- 
gated from  convent  to  convent,1  The  well-known  con- 
vivial song,  attributed  to  Walter  de  Mapes,  was  no 
doubt  written  in  England ;  it  is  read  in  the  collection 
of  a  Bavarian  convent.2  These,  and  still  more,  the 
same  satires,  are  found  in  every  part  of  Latin  Chris- 
tendom ;  they  rise  up  in  the  most  unexpected  quarters, 
usually  in  a  kind  of  ballad  metre,  to  which  Latin  lends 
itself  with  a  grotesque  incongruity,  sometimes  with 
Leonine,  sometimes  with  more  accurate  rhyme.  The 
Anacreontic  Winebibber  s  song,  too  well  known  to  be 
quoted  at  length,  by  no  means  stands  alone :  the  more 
joyous  monks  had  other  Bacchanalian  ditties,  not  with- 
out fency  and  gay  harmony.1 

*  Among  the  collections  which  t  hare  read  or  consulted  on  thk  prolific 
subject  are  the  old  one,  of  Flaceiua  Wyricus.  —  Early  Myateries  and  other 
Latin  Poems,  by  Thomas  Wright  London,  1838.  —  Lateiniache  Gedichto 
des  X.  nnd  XL  J.  H.  Ton  Grimm  and  And.  Sabsneller.  G&tfngen,  ltt&~ 
Polsie*  Populaires  Latines  da  Jfoyen  Age.  Edektan  da  Merit.  Park, 
1847.  —  Popular  Songs  —  Poems  of  Walter  de  Mapee.  Camden  Society  tar 
Thonia*  Wright 

2  This  Collection,  the  "  Carmina  Benedicto  Burana  "  (one  of  the  most  ca- 
rious publications  of  the  Stnttgnrd  Union),  the  Latin  Book  of  Ballads  it 
may  be  called  of  the  Convent  of  Benedict  Buren,  contains  Many  kwver- 
*ea,  certainty  of  no  ascetic  tendency;  and  this,  among  many  other  of  la* 
'  monkish  aatfrea. 

•  "  Mihl  est  propodtum  In  tabernl  mori, 
Vinum  sit  apposttum  morlentts  ori, 
fct  clean  t  cum  Tenerint  AngelOrttm  c&eti, 
Dens  sit  propHJus  huie  potato*  ** 

**  A*e  f  color  tin!  elail, 
Dulois  potufl  non  amari, 
Tua  nos  inabriari 

Digneris  poteotii* 
0  quam  fellx  creatura, 
Quam  produxft  rltis  pura. 
Omnia  measa  sit  seoura 

In  tut  pnssentla. 
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The  Anacreons  of  the  cloister  did  not  sing  only  of 
wine :  they  were  not  silent  on  that  subject,  least  ap- 
propriate, bat  seemingly  not  least  congenial,  to  men 
under  the  duty,  if  not  under  the  tow,  of  perpetual 
chastity.  From  the  variety  and  number  of  these 
poems,  which  appear  scattered  about  as  freely  and 
carelessly  as  the  moral  poems  and  satires,  it  might 
seem  that  there  was  a  constant  interchange  between 
the  troubadour  or  the  minnesinger  and  the  ecclesiastic 
or  the  monk.  Many  of  the  amatory  Latin  poems  are 
apparently  versions,  many  the  originals  of  those  sung 
by  the  popular  poets  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  authorship  of  most  of  the 
Latin  poems.  They  were  the  growth  as  they  were  the 
amusement  of  the  cloister.  They  were  written  for  the 
monks  and  clergy,  to  whom  alone  they  were  intelligi- 
ble. It  may  suffice  in  a  grave  history  (which,  however, 
as  endeavoring  to  reveal  the  whole  character  of  past 
times,  cannot  altogether  decline  such  topics)  to  select 
one  of  the  most  curious,  certainly  the  most  graceful, 
of  the  poems  of  this  .class,  in  its  language  at  least,  if 
not  altogether  in  its  moral,  inoffensive*  It  is  a  kind  of 
Eclogue,  in  which  two  fair  damsels,  PhylKs  and  Flora, 

"  O!  qu&m  pbeene  In  colore ! 
0 !  qoam  fregpen*  in  odor* ! 
01  ouam  eapidam  In  oi»! 

fraloe  Ungues  vinculum ! 
Felix  venter  quern  entrmbto! 
fell*  guttur  quod  rigabb ! 
fells  oe  quod  ta  tarebto ! 
ft! 


M  Ergo  Yhuxm  eettandemue ! 
ffntetorei  exultemne ! 
VM'potentM  eonfondftmns 
In  Mternm  fuppHda ! » 

Wright,  p.  m 

YOt»  Tin.  SI 
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one  euamored  of  a  Knight,  the  other  of  a  Clerk,  con- 
tend for  the  superior  merit  of  their  respective  lovers, 
and  submit  their  cause  to  the  decision  of  the  old  hea- 
then god,  Cupid.  The  time  of  this  Idyl  is  a  beautiful 
noon  in  spring,  its  scene  a  flowery  meadow,  under  the 
cool  shade  of  a  pine  by  a  murmuring  stream.1  The 
fair  champion  of  the  knight  taunts  the  indolence,  the 
luxuriousness,  the  black  dress  and  shaven  crown  of  the 
clerk :  she  dwells  on  the  valor,  noble  person,  bravery, 
and  glory  of  the  knight.  The  champion  of  the  clerk, 
on  his  wealth,  superior  dignity,  even  his  learning.  His 
tonsure  is  his  crown  of  dominion  over  mankind ;  he  is 
the  sovereign  of  men :  the  knight  is  his  vassal.1    Aftex 

i  It  iB  in  the  Carmina  Benedict©  Bnrana,  p.  166:  — 


Susurrabat  modlcom 
Ventns  tempestinis, 
kxm*  «*t  Tiridi 
gramint  fMttrus, 

at  In  ipso  gremine 
defluebat  rlmt, 
breris  atqu*  gamuo 
Murmure  lasarrus. 

Ut  pnellli  nooeat 
Oalor  soils  minus 
fait  jaxta  rlmlam 
Spatiosa  pftnut 

7. 

▼onuttata  toina, 
late  pandsns  sinus, 
neo  antrara  potncat 
eator  peregrins*. 

Oonseders  Ttrgtaas 
Herb*  sedem  dedlt, 
Phillif  prop*  rfrulnm, 
Flora  long*  sedet, 

a 

St  dam  ssdat  utraqoa 
ae  fa  seat  redlt, 
amor  corda  rulnerat 
et  etramque  todtt. 

Amor  est  Inter! us 
latens  ei  oooultus, 
et  oorde  certtaiinof 
ancit  singultus. 

9 

pallor  g»nea  tnfldt, 
alternator  tuUus, 
sed  in  vereeundla 
furor  est  sepultos. 

k 

* 1  omit  other  objections  of 
ahecanasy:— 

Orbem  earn  totmeat 
bora  lacls  fcst» 
tunc  apparet  olerleus 
mtis  lnhoMStt 

Phyllis  to.  •  clerical  lover.    Thb  if 

». 

In  consort  eapttta 
at  in  atari  vesta 
porCans  toatimooiam 
voluntatis  mast*. 

&■■:■ 

ibi: . 
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some  dispute,  they  mount,  one  a  fine  mule,  the  other  a 
stately  palfrey,  and  set  off,  both  splendidly  accoutred, 
to  the  Court  of  the  God  of  Love.  The  Paradise  of 
Cupid  is  described  rapidly,  but  luxuriantly,  with  much 
elegance,  and  a  profusion  of  classical  lore.  Silenus  is 
not  forgotten.  The  award  is  in  favor  of  the  clerk  ;  an 
award  which  designates  him  as  fitter  for  love :  and  this 
award  is  to  be  valid  to  all  future  times.1     Few  will 

To  this  flora  rejoins:  — 

87. 

Non  dlcae  opprobrium  habet  lata  clerical 

x  81  oognoscM  morem,  ad  mmmi 

i  nigram  cleric!  ut  ease  aignUcet 

omnibus  majorem. 


Unbars*  elarleo  -    imper&t  mflitfbus, 

et  largilfur  dona, 


et  rignum  imperil  nunulante  major  cat 

portat  in  corona, 


ottosum  clericum  asd  cum  ejus  animus 

aemptr  ease  Junta,  Brolat  ad  cures, 


vUasspentt  operas  oo&llTiael 

ftueoretduraa,  et  rermm  nature*. 

40. 

Men*  eat  In  purpura,  ubi  ftota  princlpnm 

tuna  in  loriet;  leeottt  anttqua, 

tana  eat  is  prwtto  ecribtt,  quasrit,  epgital— > 

mens  in  leetki,  totom  de  arnica. 

I  The  close  is  delightfully  nalre.    I  most  only  subjoin  the  sward:  — 

78. 

Ihmtetjostltate,  Curia)  rigoram 

vantUant  rigorem  secundum  strtentkm 

ventOaut  at  retrahunt  et  sennndnm  morem, 

19. 

md  amorem  eUriemm  dfottonem  Juris, 

dknmt  aptUimit*  et  teneri  Toluit 

OomprobaYlt  curia,  attain  futurls. 

This  poem  is  also  in  Mr.  Wright's  English  collection,  who  has  subjoined  a 
translation  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  with  very  many  of  the  beau- 
ties, some  of  the  faults  of  that  age. 
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question  whence  came  this  poem :  that  any  layman 
should  be  90  studious,  even  in  irony,  of  clerical  inter- 
ests, can  scarcely  be  suspected.  If  the  ballad  poetry 
of  a  people,  or  of  a  time,  be  the  beet  illustration  of 
their  history,  this  poem,  without  doubt,  is  significant 
enough. 

It  were  unjust  not  to  add  that  there  is  a  great  mam 
of  this  rhyme,  not  less  widely  dispersed,  of  much  more 
grave  and  religious  import —  poems  which  embody  the 
truths  and  precepts  of  the  faith,  earnest  admonitions  on 
the  duties  of  the  clergy,  serious  expostulations  on  the 
sufferings  and  oppressions  of  the  poor,  moral  reflections 
on  the  times.  The  monkish  poets  more  especially 
dwelt  on  the  Crusades.  Though  there  was  no  great 
poem  on  the  subject,  there  were  songs  of  triumph  at 
every  success  —  at  every  disaster  a  wild  poetic  wail.1 
The  Crusade  was  perpetually  preached  in  verse,  half 
hymn,  half  war-song.8 

Yet,  after  all,  the  strength  of  these  Honk-Poets  was 
in  satire.  They  hav6  more  of  Juvenal,  if  not  of  his 
majestic  march  and  censorial  severity,  of  his  pitiless- 
ness,  of  his  bitterness,  it  may  be  said  of  his  truculency, 
than  of  Catullus,  Terence,  or  Horace.    The  invectives 

i  Corniini  Bpnodfcfcy  $iuaiuwxxii-;to  xrffffi-  ?  — 
Agednm  ChrUttoftla, 

SWgBTidft 

ttedeflde 
reputeris  frivola, 
ntda  martyr  in  agone, 
fpe  meroedftf  et  oarona, 
fertile*  Baby  lone 

pqfp* 

pro  ooalettf  raglone 
et  ad  Titam  te  eompone 


*Be*  xxvi.  on  flie  conquests  of  Saladin;  and  in  Mehtan  dtt  Herlto  <M- 
Itction  —  Latare  Hiemsalem. 
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against  Rome*  against  her  pride,  avaride,  venality  — 
against  Popes  and  Cardinals  —  against  the  Hierarchy, 
its  pomp,  ita  luxury — against  the  warlike  habits  of  the 
Prelates,  the  neglect  of  their  holy  duties  —  even  against 
the  Monks,  put  to  the  test  their  rude  nerve  and  vigor ; 
and  these  poems  in  the  same  or  in  similar  strain  turn 
up  out  of  the  convent  libraries  in  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many, in  France,  in  England,  in  every  country  beyond 
the  Alps  (Italy  mostly  expressed  her  Antipapal  pas- 
sions in  other  ways).  They  are  of  all  ages ;  they  have 
the  merit  that  they  are  the  outpourings  of  overbur- 
dened hearts,  and  are  not  the  frigid  and  artificial  works 
of  mechanics  in  Latin  verse ;  they  are  genial  even  in 
their  ribaldry;  they  are  written  by  men  in  earnest, 
bitterly  deploring  or  mercilessly  scourging  the  abuses 
of  the  Church.  Whether  from  righteous  indignation 
or  malignity,  from  moral  earnestness  or  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  authority,  whether  its  inspiration  was  holy 
and  generous  or  sordid  and  coarse,  or,  as  in  most  hu- 
man things,  from  mingling  and  contradictory  passions, 
the  monkish  Latin  satire  maintained  its  unretraoted 
protest  against  the  Church.  The  Satirists  imperson- 
ated a  kind  of  bold  reckless  antagonist  against  Rome 
and  the  hierarchy,1  confounding  together  in  their  Go- 
lias,  as  Rabelais  in  later  days,  solemnity  and  buffoon- 

1  Mr.  Wright  has  abundantly  proved  this  in  his  preface  to  the  Poems  of 
Walter  de  Mapes.  (Introd.  p.  ix.,  &c)  He  is  equally  successful,  according 
to  my  judgment,  in  depriving  of  the  glory,  or  relieving  from  the  reproach, 
of  these  compositions  the  celebrated  Walter  de  Mapes.  De  Mapes  had  a 
feud  with  the  Cistercians  or  White  Monks,  and  did  not  spare  his  enemies; 
but  he  was  not  Golias.  Under  that  name  ranked  bards  of  a  considerable 
period,  and  m  my  opinion  of  more  than  one  country.  Mr.  Wright  is  not 
so  satisfactory  in  claiming  them  all  for  England:  one  poem  seems  to  show 
itself  written  in  Pavia.  Compare  the  copy  of  the  Confession  in  Wright 
(p.  71),  and  the  Carmina  Benedicto  Buraoa  (p.  57). 
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ery,  pedantic  learning  and  vulgar  humor,  a  profound 
respect  for  sacred  things  and  freedom  of  invective 
against  sacred  persons.  The  Goliards  became  a  kind 
of  monkish  rhapsodists,  'the  companions  and  rivals  of 
the  Jongleurs  (the  reciters  of  the  merry  and  licentious 
fabliaux)  ;  Goliardery  was  a  recognized  kind  of  medi- 
aeval poetry.  Golias  has  his  Metamorphoses,  his  Apoc- 
alypse, his  terrible  Preachment,  his  Confession,1  his 
Complaint  to  the  Pope,  his  Address  to  the  Roman 
Court,  to  the  impious  Prelates,  to  the  Priests  of  Christ, 
to  the  Prelates  of  France;  and,  finally,  a  Satire  on 
women,  that  is,  against  taking  a  wife,  instinct  with  true 
monastic  rigor  and  coarseness.  Towards  the  Pope 
himself — though  Golias  scruples  not  to  arraign  his 
avarice,  to  treat  his  Bulls  with  scorn  —  there  is  yet 
some  awe.2    I  doubt  if  the  Roman  Pontiff  was  yet  to 

1  The  Confession  contains  the  famous  drinking  song.  The  close  is  entire- 
ly different!  and  shows  the  sort  of  common  property1  in  the  poems.  Both 
poems  mention  Pavia.  Yet  the  English  copy  names  the  Bishop  of  Cor* 
entry,  the  German  "the  Elect  of  Cologne,"  as  Diocesan. 

9 1  have  already  quoted  the  lines  in  one  of  those  songs  in  which  he  derhm 
the  word  Papa,  by  apocope,  from  pagare, u  pay,  pay."  In  his  complaint  to 
the  Pope,  Golias  is  a  poor  clerical  scholar  poet:— 

Torpa  Obi,  pastor  1mm, 
Si  divim,  toctione 

Sprats  nam  laleoe, 
Vel  absolve  ctortoata, 
Vel  fee  at  in  cleri  statu, 

Peneverem  clarions. 
Dnkia  erit  mini  status, 
Si  probanda  muneratus 

Reddltu  vel  alio, 
YlYam  Ueet  non  hatrande, 
Saltern  mini  detar  undo, 

8tadeam  da  proprto. 

From  a  very  different  author  in  a  different  tone  is  the  following:— 

1. 

Die  Xtl  Veritas, 
Diooaranritaa, 
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the  fiercest  of  these  poets,  as  to  the  Albigensians  and 
to  She  Spiritual  Franciscans,  Antichrist     The  Cardt- 

Dio  ran  oharitas, 
Ubi  none  habitat? 
Ant  In  TmUe  Vidonis, 
Ant  tn  throno  Phanumls, 
Ant  In  alto  oum  Nerone, 
Ant  in  antro  com  Tlmone, 
Yel  in  rlsoeUa  scbcpe* 
Oum  Moyse  plorante, 
Tel  in  domo  Romutea 
Oum  bulla  fulminant*. 


Bulla  fulminant* 
Subjudioetoaante, 
Beo  appeUante, 
Sentantia  gsavant*, 
Veritas  opprimitur, 
Bistrahltur  et  Tenditur, 
Justiti*  prostante, 
Itur  et  recurrltur 
Ad  curiam,  neo  ante 
Quia  quid  consequatur 
Donee  exuitur 
Ultimo  quadrant*. 

8. 

Bespondtt  Caritaa 
Homo  quid  dubitas, 
Quid  me  sollkntas? 
Non  sum  quod  usitas, 
Neo  in  euro,  nee  in  austro, 
Neo  in  ibro,  neo  hi  claustro, 
Neo  In  by 880,  nee  in  cucuDa, 
Neo  m  ballo,  nee  in  bulla. 
D*  Jericho  sum  Yenians. 
Ploro  oum  sauci&to 
Quern  duplex  Lerl  transtans 
NonastMtgrabato. 

Garmina  Banadfeeo  Burana,  p.  6L 

One  of  these  stanzas  is  contained  in  a  long  poem  made  op  very  uncriti- 
cally from  a  number  of  small  poems  (in  Flaccius  Illyricus,  p,  99,  &c)  on 
Papal  absolution  and  indulgences:  — 

Not  peccata  relazamua 
Absolutes  collocamus 

Sedlbut  etberd*, 
Nos  habvmus  nostras  leges, 
Alllgantos  omnes  rages 
In  manidii  aureia. 

Oxrm.t  B.  B.,  p.  17. 
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nalg  meet  with  less  respect ;  that  excessive  and  prover- 
bial venality,  which  we  have  heard  denounced  centuiy 
after  century,  is  confirmed,  if  it  needed  confirmation, 
by  these  unsparing  satirists.1 

The  Bishops  are  still  arraigned  for  their  martial 
habits,2  their  neglect  of  their  sacred  functions,  their 
pride,  their  venality,  their  tyranny*  Some  were  mar- 
ried :  this  and  universal  concubinage  is  the  burden  of 

*  See  the  Poem  de  Rain*  Bams.   Wright,  p.  217.  Cumin*  B.  B  I*:  — 

a 

VkU  Tidl  caput  nramfi 
Instar  maris  ©t  profundi 
Vorax  guttur  Stood!  { 
lbt  tnund!  blthalaaras, 
fbi  sorbst  larom  Crassus 
ei  argentnm  ssscull. 

a       •       • 
Ibi  pugna  galaaram 
etconcursus  ptratarfem 
Id  aflt  cardlnAHtira. 

•       •       • 


Cardinal**  at  preadbd. 
Novo  jura  Crucifix! 
Vendunt  patrimonlum, 
Petrus  foris,  into*  Nero, 
Intus  lupa,  forte  Tare 
stout  agni  otium. 

rbJi  if  bat  a  sample  of  these  Poems. 

a] 


Oonttouere  muti, 
ad  prssdem  sunt  paratt 
at  indeoantar  ootonaH 
pro  Tirga  ferunt  lanoaam 
pro  tafulft  galaam, 
allpeum  pro  stole, 
(base  mortis  exit  mola) 
lot-town  pro  alba, 
hsao  occasio  calra, 
pallim  pro  bumarelL 
pro  rifcu  stoulad 
Stout  fortes  ineednat, 
at  »Daa  diaoedunt,  6e. 
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the  complaint  against  the  Clergy.1  •  The  Satirists  are 
stern  monks  to  others,  however  their  amatory  poetry 
may  tell  against  themselves.*  The  Archdeacons'  Court 
is  a  grievance  which  seems  to  have  risen  to  a  great 
height  in  England.  Henry  II.  we  have  heard  bitterly 
complaining  against  its  abases :  it  levied  enormous  sums 
on  the  vices  of  the  people,  which  it  did  not  restrain.* 

Oftim.  B.  Burin*  p.  If.  :  (Wpare  Wright,  Staaiao  JQollto  td  PrseUtety 

P.48. 

'  ttfectupartlclpes  '  *    •         "  * 

Ooi|fogisjiri»sj>Ti*>  '  .     ■ 

Namque  inultos  inrenlo  r 

qui  sunt  bujua  pnttldpes, 
•oclatJarmm  fripeipet. 

*0^aeerd<»l>*jei»spdttd«>     ,    . 
qui  frequenter  et  joconde 
earn  usbrt  dofmle,  undo 
Mane  surgeus,  mlssam  diet*, 
corpus  Christl  benedicls, 
jpost  auplens  mewrtrktef 
minus  quam  ta  peceatrieJs. 

•       •       •       • 
Vtror  ego,  niiror  plane 
quod  tab  Wo  lafot  pane 
Corpus  Chrlstf,  quod  prof  hanf 
Tractat  manus  flla  mane, 
fflror,  nW  to  mfrerls, 
qtlod  ft  terrtl  non  sorberls, 
cumquo  Steps  prohHwril 
*  Heme  non  yereris. 

Wright,  pp.  49*50. 

•  Caaptfe  In  Wright  the  three  curious  poems,  De  Coocubinla  8tcerde> 
tan,  Coaenltatio  Sacerdotum,  Convocatio  Sacerdotum,  pp.  171, 174,  ISO. 

Coo*  eapitulum  legl  de  morlbns 
Arobdiaeoni,  qui  suls  -vfcfbus 
qaieqaid  a  prsssulls  evadit  manfbus 
Capit  et  laeerat  rdstris  et  ungufbus. 

Hk  plenus  ooulls  sedet  ad  synodum, 
.  Lynx  ad  inaidlas,  Janus  ad  commodum* 
Argus  ad  anlmi  seelus  omnhnodum, 
XI  Polyphemus  est  ad  artis  metodnm. 

Doe  twain  statult  decretamflltum, 
Quorum  eel  pondns  supra  jus  Jultusy 
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All  are  bitterly  reproached  with  the  Bale  of  the  servic* 
of  the  Church,  even  of  the  Sacraments,1  The  monks 
do  not  escape ;  but  it  seems  rather  a  quarrel  of  differ* 
tnt  Orders  than  a  general  denunciation,  of  all. 

The  terrible  preachment  of  GoKas  on  the  Last  Judg- 
ment ought  not  to  be  passed  by.  The  rude  doggerel 
rises  almost  to  sublimity  as  it  summons  all  alike  before 
the  Judge,  clerk  as  well  as  layman ;  and  sternly  cuts 
off  all  reply,  all  legal  quibble*  all  appeal  to  the  throne 
of  St  Peter.  The  rich  will  find  no  favor  before  Him 
who  is  the  Judge,  the  Author  of  die  sentence,  the  Wit- 
ness. God  the  Judge  will  judge  Judges,  he  will  judge 
Kings ;  be  he  Bishop  or  Cardinal,  the  sinner  will  be 
plunged  into  the  stench  of  hell.  There  will  be  no  fee 
for  Bull  or  Notary,  no  bribe  to  Chamberlain  or  Porter. 
Prelates  will  be  delivered  up  to  the  most  savage  tor- 
mentors ;  their  life  will  be  eternal  death.2 

Unnm  qui  sofcrarift,  seat  eft  aawfeai, 
Nlri  moUexfe  nriua  niannfhim 

«*,     •       •      •      • 
BeclMtutfeftJui*  T»Q»ii*, 
fecit  propatulo,  at4  Wifettt 
com  Tenant  dedarit,  wa*  *  Tenia 
qnam  non  lavenfeoe  jenit  Brntoria. 

lfe*tetd»eferfc*uj 
In  lespeotu  lalcaHs, 
e  plna  Christl  fit  morctJfa 
gnueimi  genetane 
Veaennt  tltarfe, 
TeuUeiMharktfe, 
com  fit  nugateri* 
gptti*  lenaUs. 

Carmln.  B.  Banna,  p.  4L 

This  and  the  following  poems  dwell  on  simony  of  all  kinds*  See  the  Poem 
De  Griafe  Monachia,  Wright,  p.  Si.  De  CUrevallensibua  et  ClaniaceMflw* 
ib.p.287.    De  Malis  Manachoriun,  187. 

»  Quid  diotarf  miaul  atuma  ante  towma,  - 
Ante  tajatMii  Jndfoafai  ante  inroad  *n  b&nnja } 
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History  throughout  these  centauries  bcfre  on  its  feoe 
that  it  was  the  work  not  of  the  statesman  Catbl 
or  the  warrior,  unlesA  of  the  Crusader  ot*  of  ******* 
the  warrior  Bishop,  it  was  that  of  the  Monk*  It  is 
unirerfcally  Latin  daring  the  earlier  period  t  at  first  in- 
deed in  Italy,  in  Latin  which  may  seem  breaking  down 
into  an  initiatory  Romance  or  Italian,  firchempert 
and  the  Salernitan  Chronicle*  and  some  others  of  that 
period,  are  barbarous  beyond  later  barbarism*  When 
history  became  almost  the  exclusive  property  of  tbfe 
Monk*,  it  was  written  in  their  Latin,  which  at  least  was 
a  kind  of  Latin.  Most  of  the  eariier  Chronicles  wote 
intended  eadb  to  be  a  universal  history  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  brotherhood.  Hetioe  monkish  historians 
rarely  begin  lower  than  the  Creation  or  the  Deluge. 
According  to  the  erudition  of  the  writer,  the  historian 
is  more  or  less  diffuse  on  the  pre-Christian  History,  and 
that  of  the  Caesar*.    As  the  writers  approach  their  own 

Tttnd  mm  *rkt  aHqola  loetii  hid  pnteonttin, 
0*»  nostsarnai  piwih  nddet  m*on«m, 

Oum  perfontom  fb*rit  exwmen  rerl, 
Ante  Ifafofiam  staWmofl  jndfcfc  sered, 
9m  erit  dfttiwtkJ  laki  t#1  oteti. 
Nulla  not  exoeptio  poterlt  toeri. 

All  ton  ettt  pcftttm  qhte*a»b>  sBegart, 
Hatpw  jnsiejlMra,  naqv*  replicate. 
Nee  id  Apoefcollcam  sedem  appellaro, 
Bm»  tntw  iwittaUtart  dm  dkntou  «**•%. 

Cogitate  dlTkeu  qui  Tel  foals*  ajtff, 
Quott  In  hdo  JudSdO  fetieifc  potestls; 
Tna»  nop  erft  aSqrip  lecos  bto  Wgirti, 
Idem  exit  Dens  hlo  judex,  tutor,  testis, 
JndfcaMftJtodfees  jndet  generally 
KIWI  M  pranerit  dlgnltM  «es*tts  j 
Bed  fototem  sentfet  poena  fehennslis, 
Sire  *k  Bsisaapds,  ttto  Oatdfaalto. 

Nihil  ibi  dabltnr  bullae  Tel  serlptorl, 
Nihil  eamerarto,  nihil  Janitorl j 
Bed  dabnntur  prnrales  pesshno  tortori, 
tytoma  erii  tltew  sine  fine  moti. 

Wright,  t.sa 
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age,  the  brief  Chronicle  expands  and  registers  at  first 
all  that  relates  to  the  institution*  and  interests  of  the 
monastery,,  its  founders  fend  benefactor*,  their  lives  and 
miiacles,  and  ^condescends  to  admit  the  affairs  of  the 
times  in  due  subordination.  But  there  is  still  some- 
thing of  the  legend.  Gradually,  however,  the  actual 
; world  widens  before  the>  eyes  of  the  monkish  historian ; 
ipriesent  events  in  which  he\ bis  mdnasteryvatall  events 
tf*£  Church,  are  mingled,  assnme  ihei*  proper  magni- 
tude. The,  imiversal-hiatory  ipre&eb  is  sometimes  ac- 
tually discarded,  or  shrinks  into  a  narrower  'compass. 
He  is  still  a  chronicler ;  he*  still,  as  it  w<fcre»>  surveys 
everything  from  within  Ida  convent-walk,  but  the  world 
has  entered  within  his  cbnvent  The  Monk  has  be- 
come 9  Churchman*  or  the  Churchman,  retired  into  the 
■monastery,  beponle,  almost  an  historian.  The  high  name 
.ofi  Historian,  indeed,  cannot  be  claimed  for  any  meet 
iBval  Latin  writer g  but-aschrenkleis  of  their  dwn  times 
(their  value  is  entirely  confined  to  their  own  times ;  on 
the  past  they  are  merely  Servile  copyists  of  the  same 
traditions)  they  are  iuvalualde,1  Their,  yery  faults  are 
their  merits.  They  are  ftdl  of,  and  therefore  represent 
the  passions,  t}ie  .opinions,  the  prejudices,  the  partiali- 
ties, the  animosities  of  their  days.  Every  kingdom, 
every  city  in  Italy,  in  Germany  every  province,  has  its 
chronicler.2  In  England,  though  the  residence  of  ths 
chronicler,  the  order  to  which  he  belongs,  and  the  office 
which  he  occupies,  are  .usually  manifest,  it  is  more  of- 
ten the  affairs  of  the  re&lm^which  occupy  the  annals. 
France,  or  rather  the  Franco-Teutonic  Empire,  began 

1 B.  g.  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 

*  To  characterize  the  Chronicles,  even  those  of  the  different 
#ould  be  an  endleee^  labor. 
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with  better  promise ;  Eginhard  has  received  his  due 
praise ;  the  Biographers  of  Louis  the  Pious,  Thegan, 
and  the  Astronomer,  may  be  read  with  pleasure  as  with 
instruction:  Nithard  falls  off.  In  England  Matthew 
Paris,  or  rather  perhaps  Roger  of  Wendover,  takes  a 
wider  range :  he  travels,  beyond,  tjie  limits  of  England ; 
he  almost  aspires  to  be  a  chronicler  of  Christendom. 
Thp  histories  of  th?  Crusadep  fu-e,  lively,  picturesque* 
according  as  they  come  directly  from  the  Crusaders 
themselves.  Perhaps  ■  the  most  elaborate,  William'  of 
Ty^ev  being  a  compilation,  is  least  valuable,  and  ,Jeastf 
effective.  Lambqrtof  Hertzfiyd  (vulgarly  b£  Aschaf- 
fonburg)  in  my  judgment  occupies*  if  not  the  firsts 
nearly  the. first  place*  in  mediroval  histpry^  He.  has- 
risen  at  least  towards  the  grandeur  of  his  subject.  Our 
own  chroniclers;  Westminster,  Knighton,  and  Walsingh 
ham,  may.  vie  with  the  best  of  other  countries.  As  to 
their  Latinity,  Saxo  Grammaticus,  the  Sicilian  Ugo 
Falcandus,  command  a  nobler  and  pnrer  style* ! 

Tet  after  all  the  Chronicle  most,  to  attain  its  perfec- 
tion, speak  in  the  firesh  pictufcesqueness,  the  freedom; 
and  the  eoerg^  of  .the  new  vernacular  languages.  The 
Latin,  though  in  sueh  universal  >t*se<  is  a  fcreigii,  a  ooiw 
ventional  tongue  even  among  Churchmen  and  in  the 
monastery.  Statesman  men;  of  business,  men  of  war* 
mhsjt  begin  to  relate  the  aflain  of  States,  the  adveur! 
tare*  and  events  of  war.  For  the  perfect  Chronick 
we  must  afraifc.  Villehardouin,  Joinville,  Froissart. 
Vilkni  isi  more  than:  a ,  chronicler ;  he  is  approaching 
to  the  historian.  ;    /    . 
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CHAPTER   V, 

CHHISTIAK  LETttBS  I»  tBffi  1TCW  LANGUAGES  OF  EtfROPE 

CmbibtUhftt^  indeed,  mint  await*  aid  not  m  his* 
toiy  aleae,  the  eveatfau*  growth,  perfection  of  new  fao> 
guagea,  before  she  cjan  become  the  parent  of  genuine 
Christian  letters  and  arts*-*- of  letters  and  arta  which 
will  Btthintam  permanent  influence  awj  ascendency  otw 
the  Inind  of  man,  Bst  the  abrogation  of  the  Latin  as 
the  exclusive  language  of  Christian  letters  and  arts 
must  be  inevitably  and  eventually  the  doom  of  Latin 
Christianity*  Latin  must  recede  more  and  move  into  a 
learned  language  understood  by  the  few*  It  may  lin* 
ger  in  the  religions  service  of  all  who  fcdhore  to  the 
Church  of  Rome*  not  absolutely  unintelligible  to  these 
whose  language  is  of  Latin  descent,  and  among  them 
with  a  hind  of  mysterious  and  vegetable  incfatinetaea 
not  unfavorable  to  religious  awe*  The  Latin  m  a  can* 
genial  part  of  that  imposing  ritual  syatem  which  speaks 
by  symbolic  gestures  and  genufletaons,  by  dress,  by 
mosfe,  by  skiHhl  interchange  of  light  and  darkness,  by 
all  which  elevates,  soothes,  rules  the  mind  through  the 
outward  senses.  A  too  femiBar  Liturgy  and  HymaoJ- 
ogy  might  disturb  this  vague,  unreasoning  revewoofc 
With  the  coarsest  and  most  vulgar  Priesthood  these 
services  cannot  become  altogether  vulgar ;  and  except 
to  the  strongest  or  most  practical  minds,  the  clear  and 
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the  (kfioto  a*%  often  fetal  to  the  feith.  Yet  for  pbpular 
instruction  eitbfer  from  the  Pulpit  or  through  the  Print* 
ing  Press,  Christianity  must  descend,  as  it  does  descend, 
to  the  popular  language.  In  this  respect  Latin  has  long 
discharged  its  minion  — it  is  antiquated  and  obsolete. 

Bat  while  the  modem  languages  of  Europe  sturtire ; 
and  we -can  hardly  doubt  the  vitality  of  French,  Italian* 
Spanish,  German,  and  our  own  English  (now  the  vef» 
naevla*  tongue  of  North  America  and  Australia,  that 
too  of  gwsrttmtttt  And  ;of  bommeree  irtr  taut  regions  of 
Africa  and  Aria),  the  great  Christian  writers,  Dante, 
Ariartcs  Taeao,  OaMeron ;  Pascal,  Bossuet,  and  the 
pulpit  orators  of  France,  with  ComeiHe  and  Racine; 
the  German  Bible  of  Luther,  the  English  Bible,  Shak- 
speare,  Milton,  Schiller,  some  of  out*  great  divine*, 
Hooker,  Jeremy  Taylor,  will  only  die  with  the  lan- 
guages i*  which  they  wrote.  Descartes,  Baoon,  Locke, 
Reid,  Kant*  will  not  sham  the  fate  of  the  scholastic 
philosophers,  titt  the  French,  Englhfti  and  German  ar6 
to  new  races  of  men  what  mediaeval  Latin  is  to  us*. 
And  religion  moat  speak  to  mankind  in  the  dominant 
languages  of  mankind. 

It  might  seem  indeed  that  in  the  earliest  Latin  as 
distinguished  'from  the  Teutonic  language*,  the  tto- 
manoe  in  itsi  varicms  forms,  Sicilian,  Italian,  Catalan, 
Provencal,  poetry,  the  primal  form  of  vernacular  liter- 
ature was  disposed  to  break  loose  from  Latin  Chria- 
tianity,  from  btefarchieal  unity,  even  from  religion. 
The  Clergy  in  general  remained  secluded  or  shrunk 
back  into  the  learned  Latin ;  the  popular  poetry, 
even  the  popular  prose,  became  proftme,  tmreligious,  at 
length  in  some  part  irreligious.  The  Clergy,  as  has 
been  seen,  for  their  own   use  and  amusement,  trans*- 
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muted  much  ,of  the,  popular  poetry  into  Latin*  but 
it  ceased  thereby  to  be  popular  except  among  them- 
selves. They  shut  themselves  up  from  the  awakening 
and  stirring  world  in  their  sanctity,  their  authority 
their  learning,  their  wealth*  The  Jongleurs,  the  Troi- 
vere^  the  Troubadours,  became  in  a  certain,  .sense  the 
popular  teachers,  the  Bards  and  the  sacerdotal  order 
became  separate,  hostile  to  each  other.  The  Clergy 
might  seem  ^Imost  content  with  the  intellect  of  man; 
they  left  the  imagination,  e^oept  so  far  as  it  was  kept 
inthralled  by  the  religious  ceremonial,  to  others.  Pe* 
haps  the  Mysteries,  even  the  e*xly  Latin  Mysteries, 
chiefly;  arose  out  of  the  consciousness  of  this  loss  of 
influence ;  it  was  a  strong  effort  to  .recover  that  which 
was  gliding  from,  their  grasp*  Some  priests  were.  Trou- 
badours, not  much  to  the  elevatiotn  of  their,  priestly 
character ;  Troubadours  became  priests,  hut  it  was  by 
the  renunciation  of  their  poetic  fame ;  and  by  setting 
themselves  as  far  asunder  as  possible  from  their  former 
brethren.  Fulk  of  Marseilles l  became  the  furious  per- 
secutor of  those  who  had  listened  with  rapture  to  h» 
poetry.  Later  one  of  the  most,  famous  of  the  school- 
men was  said  to  have  been  4  Troubadour.2 

Chivalry  alone,  so  far  as  chivalry  was  Christian,  held 
poefty  to  the  service  of  Christianity,  and  even  of  the 

l  For  the  history  of  Fulk  of  Marseilles,  whose  poetic  fame  endured  to  tbt 
days  of  Dante;  see  back,  voT.  iv.  p.  119. 

?  No  fees  a  pewonthw  WiJliamDartnd.tbt  g»a*  general  of  thefts* 
the  great  Ecclesiastical  Legist,  almost  the  last  great  Schoolman,  the  author 
of  the  Speculum  and  the  Rationale,  is  tradifionallyTeported  to  have  been  • 
Trenbedowv  A  tale  isteldof  him  very  simiar  Jtothat-ol  Rome*  sad  Ja» 
liet  Conceive  Romeo  growing  np  into  a.  High  Churchman  and  a  Schoafr 
man !  —  Ritter,  Christliche  Philosophic,  vii.'  p.  19.  the  question  is  exaav 
tiled  with  fairness  and  sagacity  in  the  xx.th  vol.  of  the  Hist.  IJtde  la 
Wnmo&t  p,  486, 
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Church ;  hat  this  was  chiefly  among  the  Troavetes 
of  Northern  France  or  the  Langue  d'Oil  The  Pro; 
vencal  poetry  of  the  South,  the  cradle- of  modem  song, 
contains  some  noble  burets  of  the  .Crusading  religious 
sentiment ; .  it  is.  Christian,  if  chivalry  be  Christian^  in 
tone  and  thought-  But,  in  general,  in  the  castle 
courts  of  the  Provencal,  Princes  and  Nobles  poetry 
not  only  set  itself  above  Christian  religion,  but, above* 
Christian  morals.  The  highest  Idealism  was  amatosy 
Platonism,  which  while  it  professed  religious  adoration 
of  woman*  degraded, her  by  that  adoration.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  it  could  ever  haye  broken  forth 
from  that  effeminacy  to  which  it  had  condemned  itself* 
Grace,  perhaps  tenderness,  was  its  iighest  aim ;  and 
Poetry  soars  not  above  its  aim.  But  this  subject  has 
already  found  its  place  in  our  history.  In  its  lower 
and  popular  form  Provencal  poetry,  not  less  immoral, 
was  even  more  directly  anti-hierarchical.  It  was  not 
heretical,  for  it  had  not  religion  enough  to  be  heretical  e 
reKgion  was  left  to  the  heretic.  The  Fabliau,  the  Sa- 
tire, the  Tale,  or  the  Song,  were  the  broad  and  reck- 
less expression  of  that  aversion  and  contempt  into 
which  the  Clergy  of  Southern  France  had  fallen,  and 
tended  immeasurably  to  deepen  that  aversion  and  con- 
tempt. But  it  has  been  sadly  shown  how,  the  Albigen- 
aiaxi  war  crushed  the  insurrection  of  Provencal  poetry 
against  Latin  letters,  together  with  the  insurrection 
against  the  Latin  hierarchy.  The,  earliest  vernacular 
poetry  perished  almost  without  heirs  to  its  fame ;  its 
language,  which  once  divided  France,  sunk  into  a  pro; 
vincial  dialect.1 

*  Bvea  fa  our  daya  Provence  turn  a  poet,  and  that  of  no  undeserved  fim 
Jaamftn*:  «f  coarse,  the  language  has  undergone  much  change. 
vol.  vtii.  22 
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OhrirtendMit  owes  ta  Dante  the  treaties*  of  ItaharJ 

Poetry/  through  Italian,  6f  Christian  Poetry*     It  r*. 

quired  all  the  courage,  firmness,  and  prophetic  sagacity 

of  Dante  to  throw  aside  the  inflexible  bondage  of  the 

established   hierarchical    Latin   of  Europe.      He  had 

almost  yielded  and  had  actnaly  commenced  the  Dh 

vine  Comedy  in  the  ancient,  it,  seemed,  the  unmnsJ 

"and  eternal  language*1    But  the  Poet  had  profoundly 

meditated,  and  deliberately  resolved  en  hie  appeal  to 

the  Italian  mind  and  heart     Yet  eveo  then  he  had 

to  choose,  to  a  certain  exteat  to  form,  the  paore,  rigor- 

oas,  picturesque,  harmonious  Italian  which  waa  to  b* 

intelligible,  which  was  U>  become  native  and  popnlat 

to  thfe  tmiversal  ear  of  Italy.     He  had  to  create ;  cat 

of  a  eh*oe  be  had  to  suaunon  light,*    finery  hirtgdom, 

i  Compare  Among  other  authorities  the  valuable  ^esaay  *f  Pertieari,  tat 
a»-»rUw«fWo*ti  <fe  tffitft  Prow*  di  |JowQgrre*ioai,c^aJV#«ek 
delU  Crnsca,  r.  ii.  pte  «.)•  Pertieari  quotes  tbe  very  curious  letter  of  the 
Monk  Hario  to  Uguccione  delta  Faggiujrta.  To  this  Monk  the  wandering 
Dante  showed  partof  hb  great  wort.  The  Kaafc  wm  astounds*  tail 
that  ii  was  written  in,  the  vulgar  tongue.  "  la  mi  sfenniva,  ch,*  egii  avea* 
cantato  in  queila  lingua,  perche'  parea  coaa  difficile,  anzi  da  non  credere, 
end  qhegli  tdtisermi  fatendfmenfti  Bipttaesew  sigtrificate  par  parole  dl  vufe*$ 
pesaipafeaoqaf^nirecW  uim  taataeei  cfegte  sqfenza,  fas*  veerita  a  fad 
gnodo  si  plebeo.?'  Dante  replied,  that  to  he  himself  had  originally  i 
He  ha*l  once  begun  his  poem  In  Latin,  and  these  ware  the  fines— 
^CTtfat»4*e#>i,»anat^ftaiao<^t<>f«ilaaa»ili> 

8phitt»us  an*  lata  patent,  ana)  prwnia  sojrnnft. 

Pro  meritts  cutaunqto  full." 

But  he  had  thrown  abid*  thialyw,  •  ed  an  ate*  ne  tempera!  < 
aU'  oreoehio  de'  modern!."  Tb*  ICoak  conclude* M  melte .  aire  eesteos 
Bublirai  affetti  sqggiunse  "  (p.  528).  Pertieari  quotes  another  remonstrance 
addressed  to  the  poet  by  Giovanni  diYirgfKo  ds  Ctaena,x&»lng  with  theft 
ward*:  M8atogioralaJWna,n<>i  sact»tent*«^bre\*  cokKI  nd  Btt*  eaMT 
fitfto  glorioso  dal  vil  gmdidodei  velgo"  (p.  380).  Conceive  the  Divine 
Comedy  stranded,  with  Petrarch's  Africa,  *high  on  the  barren  and  snap- 
proachable  shore  of  ecclesiastical  Latin.  *  • 

s  "  Poscia  nel  libro  ch'  ei  nomina  del  Vulgare  Eloquenra,  cmnindb  ad 
in—fa  are  Vi^ioma  poetieo  oh*  egU  a—m**"  See  th«  excellent  efcatrratkni 
on  writing  in  a  dead  language,  fDaaolo*  Dueofiftsnl  Teaftetdi  Dante,*  HI 
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toety  province,  eVety  district*  almost  tfvety  city,  had 
its  cEatect,  peculiar*  separate,  distinct*  tode  in  can* 
rtractkm,  harsh*  hi  different  degrees,  in  utterance 
Dante  in  his  book  on  Vulgar  Eloquence  ranges  over 
the  whole  land,1  rapidly  diaeusses  the  Sicilian  and 
ApuHanr  the  Rorta*  aad  Spotetan,  the  Twcaa  and 
Genoese,  the  Romagnale  and  the  Lemhartl,  the  Tret 
visan  and  Venetian,  the  Istfian  and  Friulian;  all  are 
eaarse,  hafth,  mutilated,  defective*  The  least  bad  is 
the  Tttlgsc  Bokgntse*  But  high  abeire  all  this  diat- 
cord  he  seeqi*  %o  discern*  and  to  rsseive  into  hia  pro^ 
phetic  ears,  a  faeble  nod  pore  language,  common  to 
all,  peculiar  to  none,  a  language  which  he  describe* 
as  Illnstrioaa,  Cardinal,  Courtly,  if  ^a  may  use  otif 
phrase,  Parliamentary,  that  is,  of  the  palace,  the  courts 
of  justice*  and  of  public  affaire.3  No  doubt  it  sprung, 
though  its  affiliation  is  by  no  means  clear,  out  of  the 
Universal  degenerate  Latin,  the  rustic  tongue,  common 
not  in  Italy  alone,  but  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Roman  Empire.8    Its  first  domicile  was  the.  splendid 

U  eao  here  no  waaJbt  whatera  of  tee  authenticity  of  the  de  Velgari 
Boqeentia;  contented  beeawae  Dawte  threw  atide  the  vulgar  Taeeaa  or 
Hoventiae  as  diedeinfeHp  at  the  teat,  and  area  preferred  the  Bolognee* 
Tea  stranger  it  it  e*tracwdinafythat  aeehaa  Beta/  as  that  of  Pertkarf 
should  p*  neoesaarj  to  viixfieate  Baate  from  the  charge  of  iagantitude  aad 
wamt  of  matriotiam,  even  et  hatred  of  Ftor*no*<  Florence  which  had  eariled 
htm),  noeauso  FWiwntino  waaity  mat  wounded  ey  what  they  conceived  h* 
Jaaties  |o  pare  Tuscan.  See  also  the  Pntfaee  to  the  da  Ynlgari  Efcquie  ia 
the  MoaaaBt  edftaw  of  the  Opera  Minora  by  FmticeUL    Florence,  188S. 

*  ISaqae  adeaei  qnod  ^uaarebanms,  diehnna,  lUastse,  Cerdmsje,  Aelicnni 
at  Ouslafte  Yulgare  In  Latin,  qaod  omnia  Latin*  etvitatie  eat  et  nullius  eaea 
ttdstnis  et  quo  Muahssts  VeJgaria  oainia  Lalmoruei  meaenreatur,  ponde*- 
mats*  et  comparantar.  —  Lib.  t  cxvL 

•  Feftkext  tee  eonte  ingenious  obeervationa  on  the  German  eeemuesta, 
and  the  tormatira  of  Italian  from  the  Latin,  The  German  -war-terns 
were  alone  admitted  into  the  language.  Bat  hie  theory  of  the  origin 
of  the  Romance  out  of  the  eeelesiastioal  Latin  aad  atiU  more  hie  no» 
ion  that  the  eceeesjastioal  Lathi  wea  oM  lingua  nutiea,  rest  en  rwe 
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Sicilian  and  Aptilian  Court  of  Frederick  IIM  and  of 
his  accomplished  son.  It  has  been  boldly  said,  that  it 
was  part  of  Frederick's  magnificent  design  of  umiver- 
sal  empire :  be  would  make  Italy  one  realm,  under  one 
king,  and  speaking  one  language.1  Dante  does  homage* 
to  the  noble  character  of  Frederick  II.2  Sicily  was  the 
birthplace  of  Italian  Poetry.  The  Sicilian  Poems  live 
to  bear  witness  lb  the  troth*  of  Dante's  assertion,  which 
might  rest  on  his  irrefragable  authority  alone.  The 
Poems,  one  even  earlier  than  the  Court  of  Frederick,1 

bold  and  unproved  aaaumptione,  though  doubtless  there  fa  some  tram  fit 
bothi  "UflDi  induetria  4e£li  Ecdesiaatioi,  one  In  Romano epiegaodola 
dottrina  Evangelic*,  ed  in  Romano  ecrivendo  i  fatti  della  chieaa  cattoUea, 
facevano  del  Romano  il  linguaggro  pontifical  e  Cattolica  doe  mmwnah 
Ha  queH*  non  arm  pifcil  Latino  fflmatre*  mm  V  tnato  la  I**cr*sio  e  da  Tel* 
lio,  non  1'  ndito  nel  Senato  e  neUa  Corte  <tt  Ceaerej  era  quel  nufttooche  {Mr- 
lava  V  intero  volgo  dell1  Europa  Latina  "  (p.'  92).  Still  I  know  no  treatise 
en  the  origin  <A  the  Italian  language  more  full,  mote  auggeathre,  or  mart 
valuable  than  Perticaii'a. 

1  u  Federigo  II.  eaperava  a  rionire  1'  Italia  aotto  on  aolo  prjndpe,una*tla 
forma  di  governo,e  una  sola  lingua." — Foscolo  sulla  lingua  Italians,  p. 
1W.  This  eesarr  printed  (1S00)  la  the  fourth  volume  of  my  poor  toted* 
Works,  has  on^r  just  reached  me, 

*  Quicquid  poetantur  Itali  Sicilianum  vocatur  ....  Bed  hjec  fiuna  W- 
naato  terns,  si  note  aigmon  ad  qaod  tendh  liwpiclasmis,  videtnr  tasron  it 
opprobrium  Italoram  Prineipum  remanentfe  qui  non  hevoioo  more,  sea  pa> 
beo  aequuntur  auperbiam.  Siquidem  itiuetres  heroes  Frederious  Gaser,* 
bene  genitus  ejus  Manfredua  noWlitatem  ao  reotitndinemaum  form*  psa- 
dentea,  donee  fortune  pennaneit,  humana  eeeuli  aunt,  bratatia  dedignaetsr, 
propter  quod  cerde  nobilee  atque  gratiarum  dotati  anhmrere  tantorum  pra> 
eipum  majettati  eonatl  aunt:  ita  quod  eeaum  tempore. ejuiequid  enreeHfrtei 
Latinorum  nitebafttur,  primitoa  m  tantorum  Coronatoran  a«li  aredJhet 
Et  quia  regale  solum  erat  Sioilia,  motuai  eat  quiequid  ajoatri  nrmdeeasforai 
vulgariter  protuferunt,  Sicilianum  voeatur.  Quad  qnidean  Tetiaemut  et 
noe,  nee  poateri  noatri  permutare  valebant,  Rachel  Radial  Quid  neat 
peraonat  tuba  noviasimi  Frederioi?  quid  tintinnabolum  II.  Gareu?  qtrid 
cornua  Johannis  et  Azzonis  Marchionum  potentilm?  quid  altoram  Magee- 
tum  tibia)?  aiai  VenKe  carnineee!  VenHe  alhriphoeel  Yenke  evarittosso- 
tatorea.  Sed  prsestat  ad  propoeitum  aepedara  qfcam  fruetra  kqaL— Dt 
Vulgar.  Klequio,  i.  xH.  p.  46.  There  is  a  splendid  translation  ef  mis  as* 
•age  in  Dantesque  Italian  by  Foeoolo,  Disoorso*  p.  366. 

•  See  the  Rosa  freaca  olenttasimat  Foscoto,  deDa  lingua*  p.  ttU 
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those  bf  Frederick  bimfelf,  of  Pietro  delfa  Vigna,1  of 
King  Enzib,  of  King  Manfred*  with  some  peculiarities 
in  the  formation,  orthography,  use  aftd  sounds  of  words* 
are  intelligible  from  one  end  of  the  peninsula  to  the 
other.2  The  language  was  echoed  and  perpetuated*  or 
rather  resounded  spontaneously*  among  poets  in  other 
districts.  This  courtly,  aristocratical*  universal  Italian 
Dante  heard  as  the  conventional  .dialect  in  the  Courts 
of  the  CJasarp,8  in  itfcte  ;  republics,  in  the  principality* 
throughout  Italy.4*  Perhaps  Dante,  the  Italian*  the 

1  Cod  ne'  rerti  segnenti  non  y*  e  nn.  unico  sgrammaticamento  de  aintassl, 

ne  un  modo  d*  esprimersi  inelegante,  ne  an  solo  vocabolo  che  possa  parent 

troppoaatke. 

'  i  i        ;  ' 

u  Koit  dk»  ehe  atta-  toftw  gran  built— i 

OifogUo  non,  efinvagnas  ttuue  bane, 

(pie  a  bella  donna  orgogllo  ben  coprene, 

Oa*  )a<nant*oe-~fa  pronto  «d  in  grantaflft 

Iroppo  alteram— »«  quell*  che  sconTene, 

DI  grand*  orgogllo  mal  bol  non  arTene." 

'  Peeti  del  1*>  8e*.  !.».]*&. 

See  Foeeolo,  p.  166. 

Peter  della  Yignm  (Peter  de  Vinca)  did  not  write  SioilUn  from  want  of 
command  of  Latin :  his  letters,  including  many  of  the  State  Papers  .of  hjs 
Master  Froderick  IL,  art  of  attach  higher  Latraity  than  most  of  his  timet 

*  See  the  passages  from  Frederick  II.  and  King  Eralo,  Posoolo,  p.  1^5. 

»  See,  among  other  instances,  the  pare  Italian  quoted  from  Angelati  by 
Pertlcari,  written  at  Milan  the  year  before  the  birth  of  Dante.  Perticarfa 
graceful  essay,  as  far  as  the  earlier  Italian  poetry  may  be  compared  With 
that  of  Foscolo,  sulla  Lingua;  the  other  poets  Cino  da  Pistoia,  the  Guidos 
(Foeeole  ranks  Quid*  Qavalcenti,  Dante's  best  friend,  Tory  high)  may  be 
end  is  a  collection  printed  at  Florence,  referred  to  in  a  former  volemew 
Nor  most  the  prose  be  forgotten;  the  history  of  Matteo  SplneMi  is  good 
universal  Italian.  The  maritime  code  of  Amalfl  has  been  recently  diseov* 
ered,  in  Italian  perfectly  intelligible  in  the  present  day.  I  owe  this  infor- 
mation to  my  accomplished  friend  Signr.  Lacaita, 

*  La  lingua  ch'  ei  nomina  cortegfana,  e  della  quale  ei  dispute  tnttaria,  la 
sua  Jbrtnna  vedevola-  nascere  ed  ampllarsi  per  la  perpetua  residenza  de1 
Cesari  in  Roma,  etH  le  repobUcJie  e  k  iiranaidi, totte  confuse  in  un  sol 
ssame.  Di  qoesto  ci  U  pare  ceitissimo  come  di  legge  preordinaU  della 
Proridenxa  e  oon&esta  al  sistema  del'  Universe,  —  Compare  quotation*, 
Foacolo,  Discojsoy  p.  2*4. 
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Ghibellin*,  die  asiotor  of  tlie  umteifeal  tfempbral  no* 
archy,  dwelt  not  let*  fondly  m  hU  imagination  on  thk 
ahiversal  tod  noble  Italian  language,  because  it  would 
supersede  the  Papal  and  hierarchical  Latin  ;  the  Latin 
with  the  Pope  hnn*el£  would  withdraw  into  the  taao* 
tuary,  into  the  service  of  the  Church*  into  afiktia  partly 
flpiritUaL 

However  this  might  be,  to  this  vehicle  of  his  nefate 
Aoughiki  Dante  fearlessly  intrusted  Ins  poetic  imtaor* 
taKty,  whkh  no  poet.antiqipated  whh  mora  confident 
security.  While  the  scholar  Petrarch  condescended  to 
the  vulgar  tongue  In  his  amatory  poems,  which  he  had 
still  a  lurking  fear  might  be  but  ephemeral,  ui  his  Afc 
rica  and  in  his  Latin  verses  he  laid  up,  as  he  fondly 
thought,  an  imperishable  treasure  of  fame.1  Even  Boc- 
caccio, happily  for  his  own  glory,  followed  the  example 
of  Dante,  as  he  too  probably  supposed  in  his  least 
enduring  work,  his  gay  Decamerone.  Tet  Boccaccio 
doubted,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  whether  the  Di- 
vine Comedy  had  not  been  more  sublime,  and  therefore 
destined  to  a  more  secure  eternity  in  Latin.9 

Thus  in  Italy,  with  the  Italian  language,  of  which, 
if  he  was  not  absolutely  the  creator,  he  was  the  fart 
who  gave  it  permanent  and  vital  being,  arose  one  of 

i  Compare  Petrarth*s  letter  (Eplst*  fa*.  *l  19),  in  which  he  hMgfcty 
▼indicate*  himself  from  all  Jealousy  of  Dante.  How  skoal*  be,  whs  fc  *• 
aompanion  of  Virgil  and  Homer,  be  jealoe*  of  one  who  enjoy*  the  koens 
«pplaaee  of  taverns  and  markets.  I  may  add  that  Mr.  Brace  Wbyte,  ft 
his  curious  volumes,  Histoire  des  Langues  Romanes,  has  gfcren  a  eartfri 
analysis  of  Petrarch's  u  Africa,"  which  he  has  actuafly  read,  and  dlsesr- 
ered  some  passages  of  real  merit  (vol.  ill.  eh.  xl.). 

*  **  Nob  dico  pero  che  se  in  v&rti  Ltttai  fosse  (mm  mutato  il  peso  dalle  p* 
role  vulgar!)  ch*  egH  non  &ese  motto  plu  ertifldoso  a  pin  sobliaei  pswb- 
aha  molto  jWu  arte  e  nsl  parlate  latino  eh*  net  moderiieV'~Bi>ce»c.(fenm 
Dhr.  Com*  f.  I  as  If  sublimity  hi  poetry  oonsisled  hi  sWHul  trhnmn  0f« 
difficulty.    But  on  the  old  age  of  Boccaccio,  see  Foseetat  p\  tteV 
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the  great  poets  of  the  world.  There  it  *  Teat  chasm 
between  the  close  of  Roman  and  the  dawn  of  Italian 
letters,  between  the  period  at  which  appeared  the  last 
creative  work  written  by  transcendent  human  genius 
in  the  Soman  language,  while  jet  in  its  consummate 
strength  and  perfection,  and  the  first,  in  which  Italian 
Poetry  and  the  Italian  tongue  came  forth  in  their  maj- 
esty ;  between  the  history  of  Tacitus  and  the  Divina 
Commedi*.  No  one  can  appreciate  more  highly  than 
myself  (if  I  may  Tenture  to  speak  of  myself),  the  great 
works  of  ecclesiastical  Latin*  the  Vulgate,  part*  of  the 
Ritual,  St,  Augustine :  yet  who  can  defay  that  there  is 
barbarism,  a  yet  unreconciled  confusion  of  uncongenial 
elements,  of  Orientalism  and  Occidentalism,  in  the  Ian* 
gnage  ?  From  the  time  .of  Trajan,  except  Claudian, 
Latin  letters  are  almost  exclusively  Christian  J  and 
Christian  letters  are  Latin,  as  it  were,  in  a  Secondary 
and  degenerate  form.  The  new  era  opens  with  Dante. 
-  To  my  mind  there  is  a  singular  kindred  and  simil 
itude  between  the  last  great  Latin,  and  the**^^ 
first  greet  Italian  writer,  though  one  is  a  poet,  D*nt* 
the  other  an  historian.  Tacitus  and  Dante  hare  th* 
same  penetrative  truth  of  observation  as  to  man  and 
the  external  world  of  man  ;  the  same  power  of  expres- 
sing that  truth.  They  have  the  common  gift  of  flash- 
ing a  whole  train  of  thought,  a  vast  range  df  images 
on  the  mind  by  a  few  brief  and  pregnant  words ;  the 
same  faculty  of  giving  life  to  human  emotions  by  nat- 
ural images,  of  imparting  to  natural  images,  as  it  were, 
human  life  and  human  sympathies :  each  has  the  intu- 
itive judgment  of  saying  just  enough ;  the  stern  self- 
restraint  which  will  not  say  more  than  enough ;  the 
rare  talent  of  compressing  a  mass  of  profound  thought 
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into  in  apophthegm ;  each  paints  with  words,  with  the 
fewest  possible  words,  yet  the  picture  lives  and  speaks* 
Each  has  that  relentless  moral  indignation,  that  awfbl 
power  of  satire  which  in  the  historian  condemns  to  an 
immortality  of  earthly  infamy,  in  the  Christian  Poet 
aggravates  that  gloomy  immortality  of  this  world  by 
ratifying  it  in  die  next.  Each  might  seem  to  embody 
remorse.1  Patrician,  high,  imperial,  princely,  Papal 
criminals  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
their-  doom.  Each,  too,  writing,  one  of  lines  just 
passed,  of  -wjhich  the  influences  were  strongly  felt  in  the 
social  state  and  fortunes  of  Rome :  the  other  of  his 
own,  in  which  he  had  been  actively  concerned,  throws 
a  personal  passion  (Dante  of  couree  the  mast)  into  his 
judgments  and  his  language,  which,  whatever  may  be 
its  effect  oh  their  justice,  adds  ^wonderfully  to  their 
forde  and  reality.  Each,  .too,  has  a  lofty  sympathy 
with 'good,  only  that  the  highest  ideal  of  Tacitus  is  a 
death-defying  Stoic,  or  an  all-accomplished  Roman  Pro- 
consul, an  Helvidius  Thraseai,  or  an  Agricola;  that  of 
Dante  a  suffering,  an  A  so  purified,  and  beatified  Chris- 
tian saint,  or  martyr;  in  Tacitus  it  is  a  majestic  and 
Virtuous  Roman  matron,  an  Agrippina,  in  Dante  an 
unreal  mysterious  Beatrice. 

Dante  is  not  merely  the  religious  Poet  of  Latin  or 
mediaeval  Christianity;  in  him  that  mediaeval  Chris- 
tianity is  summed  up  as  it  were,  and  embodied  for  per- 
petuity. The  Divine  Comedy  contains  in  its  sublimest 
form  the  whole  mythology,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
quintessence,  the  living  substance,  the  ultimate  cooclo- 
sions  of  the  Scholastic  Theology.     The  whole  course 

i  It  is  *  saying  attributed  to  Talleyrand  of  Tacitus,  "  Quani  on  lit  erf 
homme4a;onestaa<kmfe*Bioiial.":  • 


irf  Iiegead,  ifaft  Deaaoiielogy,  Angelolegy,  the  ettt* 
mundane  worid^  which  in  the  popular  belief  was  V*gu*f 
fragmentary,  incoherent,  in  DaAto,  as  w*  have  seen, 
becomes  aft  actual,  visible,  hamxttriottB  system.  Ih 
Dante  heathen  images,  heathen  mythology  are  Wended 
in  the  tame  Jiving  reality  with  those  of  LatiA  Chri&l- 
amty,  baft  they  are  real  in  the  sense  of  tihe  early  Chris- 
tian Fathers,  They  aire  acknowledged  *»  part  of  tile 
vast  hostile  Demoft  world,  fat  Us  the  Atagelfe  Ordors, 
which  from  Jewish  or  Oriental  toa&fon  obtained  their 
first  organisation  in  the  hierarchy  fcf  tlie  A*eopagft6. 
So,  too,  the  schools  trf  Theology  fciedt  In  die  Poei. 
A^trinafi,  ft  feats  been  ttaid,  has  nothing  more  aubttf  e  and 
metaphysical  than  the  Pewwiise,  only  that  in  Danto 
tingle  Irmea,  or  pregnatot  stvntsas,  have  the  ftill  meaning 
<rf  pages  or  ohapttet*  of  dmwJty.  Btit  though  his  doe- 
trine  ib  that  of  Aquinas,  Dante  has  all  the  fervor  and 
passion  of  the  Mystics  5  be  is  -Bonaventara  as  well  its 
SL  Thome*. 

Dute  was  fa  all  Yeftpeot*  but  otte*  hfe  GthibeBiAta*, 
4m  fetigtais  pewit  of  his  age,  And  te  mftfty^^ 
Mrinds  net  less  fceligious  ftr  that  exception,  ow*1***- 
He  was  snti-PapGrI,  btft  with  the  fullest  reference  far 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  ttctcdeftso*  of  8%.  Peter. 
To  fcta,  i*  *»  most  raligioos  Iiape'rialists  fcr  ©hibeMrwes, 
to  eome  of  the  fcpirttual  l!Ve?nciscAns,  to  A  tfast  4fcfet  fctf 
believe**  throughout  (^ristendoih,  the  Pope  WM  two 
distinct  personages.  One,  the  temporal,  they  SrJrupWl 
ttot  te  condemn  with  the  fiercest  reprobation,  to  hate 
with  the  bitterest  cordiality:  Dtrntfe  damns  Pontiffs  with- 
*wt  fear  or  remorse.  But  the  other,  the  Spiritual  Pope, 
was  worthy  of  all  awe  or  reverence ;  his  sacred  <person 
must  be  inviolate ;  his  words*  if  not  in&rilihlot  must  be 
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beard  with  the  profoundest  respect;  he  is  the  Vicar  of 
,  Christ,  the  representative  of  God .  upon  earth.  With  his 
Ghibelline  brethren  Dante  closed  his  eyes  against  the 
incongruity,  the  inevitable,  incongruity,  of  these  two  dis- 
cordant personages  meeting  in  one:  the  same  Boniface  is 
in  hell,  yet  was  of  such  acknowledged  sanctity  on  earth 
that  it  was  spiritual  treason  to  touch  his  awful  person. 
The  Saints  of  Dante  are  the  Saints  of  the  Church  ;  on 
the  highest  height  of  wisdom  is  St*  Thomas,  on  tho 
highest  height  of  holiness,  St  Benedict,  St.  Dominic, 
St.  Francis.  To  the  religious  adversaries  of  the  Church 
he  has  all  the  stern  remorselessness  of  an  inquisitor. 
The  noble  Frederick  II.,  whom  we  have  just  heard  de- 
scribed, as  the  parent  of  Italian  poetry,  the  model  of  a 
mighty  JSmporor,  the  Caesar  of  Caesars,  is  in  hell  as 
an ,  archheretie,  as  an  atheist.1  In  hell,  in  the  same 
dreary  circle,  up  to  his  waist  in  fire,  is  the  noblest  of 
the  Ghibellines,  Farinata  degli  Uberti,  In  bell  for  the 
same  sin  is  the  father  of  his  dearest  friend  and  brother 
,po6t  Guido  Cavalcanti. .  Whatever  latent  sympathy 
seems  to  transpire  for  Fra  Dolcino,  he  is  unrelentingly 
thrust  down  to  the  companionship  of  Mohammed.  The 
Catholic  may  not  reverse  the  sentence  of  the  Church. 

Petrarch,  as  an  Italian  poet,  excepting  in  his  Ode 
.Pttnuedt.      to  the  Virgin, .  stands  almost  aloof  from  the 
mediaeval  religion ;  it  is  only  as  a:  Latin  poet,  and  inj 
his  familiar  Letters,  that  he  inveighs  against  the  vices, 
the  irreligion  of  the  Court  of  Avignon. 

Boccaccio,  the  third  of  this  acknowledged  Trium- 
Boeetocio.  virate,  was,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  one 
great  work,  unquestionably  as  regards  the  dominant 

i  Inferno,  x.  1119.   Piero  d*U*  Vlgna  calls  him  — 

"  M  Mlo  BfeMr,  <4»  fa  4*  mom*  ri  Stgno."  —  b&rw>y  xll. I* 
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religion  of  his  times,  its  monkhood  and  hierarchism, 
the  most  irreligious,  on  account  of  his  gross  immo- 
ralities, to  all  ages  an  irreligious  writer*  The  De* 
cafmerone  centres  in  itself  all  the  wit,  all  the  hide* 
oezicy,  all  the  cleverest  mockery  of  the.  French'  and 
Provencal  Fabliaux,  and  this  it  has  clothed  in  that 
exquisite,  atll-admired  Florentine  which  has  secured 
its  undying  fame.  The  awful  description  of  the 
Plague  in  Florence  has  been  compared,  but  by  no 
means  with  justice,  to  that  of  Thucydides  and  that 
of  Lucretius.  This  grave  opening .  of  the  Became* 
rone  might  be  expected  to  usher  in  a  book  of  the  pro* 
foundest  devotion,  the  most. severe,  ascetic  penitential. 
After  this,  another  Dante  might  summon  the  smitten 
city  to  behold  its  retributive  doom  in  the  Infernal 
Regions;  a  premature  Savonarola  might  thunder  his 
denunciations,  and  call  on  Florence,  thus  manifestly 
under  divine  visitation,  to  cast  all  her  pomps  and 
vanities,  her ,  ornaments,  her  instruments  i  of  luxury* 
upon  the  funeral  pyre;  to  sit  and  lament  in  dust  and 
ashes.  This  terrific  opening  leads,  but  not  in  bitter 
irony,  to  thai  other  common  consequence  of  such 
dark  visitations,  the  most  reckless  license..  Tale  fol* 
lowfe  .tale*,  gradually  'sinking  from  indecency  into  obr 
scenity,  from  mockery  to  utter  profaneness.  The 
popular,  religion,  the  popular  teachers,  are  exposed 
with  thte  coarsest,  most  reckless  pleasantry.  Eras- 
mus, two  centuries  later,  does  not  scoff  with  more 
playful  freedom  at  pilgrimages,  relics,  miracles:  Vol- 
taire himself,  still  two  centuries  after  Erasmus,  hardly 
strips  their  sanctity  from  monks,  nuns  and  friars,  with 
more  unsparing  wit.  Nothing,  however  Sung  or  told 
in  satiric  verse  or  prose  against  the  Court  of  Rome, 
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can  equal  the  eaqmote  malice  of  the  story  of  the  Jew 
eotrverted  to  Christianity  by  a  visit  to  Bone,  because 
no  religion  lew  than  divine  could  hare  trfamphed  over 
the  eoormoos   wickedness  of  its  chief  teachers,    tftse 
Cardinals,  and  the  Pope*     Strange  age  of  which   the 
grave  Dante  and  the  gay  Boccaccio  are  the  repte* 
tentatiresl   in  which  the  author  of  the  Deouneroae 
is  the  bngjespher  of  Dante,  the  commentator  <m   the 
Diving  Comedy,  expounding,  pointing,  echoing,  sea  it 
were,  in  the  streets  bf  Florence  the  eosemn  denesacia 
lions  of  the  poet.^    More  strange,  if  possible,  the  lib* 
tory  of  die  Detamerone.     Boccaccio  hiiaadf  bitterly 
repented  of  Ids' own  work:  he  solemnly  warned   the 
youth  of  Florence  against  his  own  loose  and  pirrfhm 
no  vet;  the  scoffer  at  fietitieag  relics  became  the  la- 
beriosjs   collector    of   relics    Hot    less   doabtftd;    tfat 
scourge  of  the  friars  died  in  the  arsns  of  friare,  be* 
queatfajng  to  them  his  manuscripts,  hoping  only  far 
salvation  through  their  prayers*1     Yet  the  disowned 
and  proscribed  Decameron©  becam  the  text-book  of 
pure  Italian.    Florence,  the  capital  of  letters,  insisted 
on  the  indefeasible  prerogative  of  the  Florentine  die* 
leet,  and  the  Decamerone  waa  ruled  to  be  the 
example  of  Florentine,     The   Cherch  was 


lOeefe  tb*  works  of  FMMrch  fht  tterycttfrm*  lata*  «•  Bcetst****  4s 
Vati3nio  Morimtium,  Opera,  p.  74Q.  Booeaooio  bad  written  in  *  ptaox- 
jmn  of  superstitious  terror  to  Petrarch  concerning  the  prophecies  of  a  cer- 
tain holy  man,  Peter  of  Sienna,  on  the  death  of  the  two  poet*.  Petrarch: 
evidently  does  not  believe  a  word  of  whet  had  frsjhteqed  poor  Bbsfeeiei 
He  alleges  many  causes  ef  suspicion.  "Non  extenuo  vaticinit  pondaa, 
quicquil  a  Christo  dlcltur  verum  est  Fieri  nequit  ut  Veritas  tnentiator.  At 
id  qmeikar  Cariiiiaa»  uti  atoju*  alitor  sit*  as  alter  qufafSam  ad  mmiawnll 
fidem,  £uod  asepe  vidimus,  Chriati  aouoen  assurapeerit."  The  post  luges 
boccaccjo,  at  great  length,  not  to  abandon  letters,  but  only  the  lighter  let 
sere  «f  sis  yeuJtt* 
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rassed ;  in  vain  the  Decamerone  was  corrected,  muti- 
lated, interpolated,  and  indecencies,  profanenesses  an- 
nulled, erased:  all  was  without  effect;  the  Decame- 
rone must  not  be  degraded  from  its  high  and  exem- 
plary authority.  The  purity  of  morals  might  suffer, 
the  purity  of  the  language  must  remain  unattainted ; 
till  at  length  an  edition  was  published  in  which  the 
abbesses  and  nuua,  who  wer$  enamored  of  their  gar- 
deners, became  profane  matrons  and  damsels ;  friars, 
who  WBwigbV  false  miracles*  »ecroman<*rsf  adulter- 
ous priest**  wlditftt  But  this  last  bold  effort  of 
Jesuitical  ingenuity  was  without  effect:  the  Daca-m** 
pan*  waa  too  atrwg  four  tba  censure  in  ail  its  forms; 
i%  shook  off  it*  fettem,  obstinately  refused  to  be  altered, 
9&  he&re  it  had  rafiiaed  to  b*  chastened ;  and  remain* 
t3  thia  day  **  onoe  the  olerewet  and  Wtterest  satire, 
t&d  the  j»#sfr  entries*.  ill«atoatian  of  the  religion  of  the 

I  "Finalmente  on  Dominicano  Ttaliano  e  di  natura  pin  facile  (chiamavasi 
BMhwtte  LeeateHi,  e  morf  veseovo  a  Beggio)  vi  s'  interpose  ©  per  essere 
slat*  ctafesaojad*  Pk>  V,,  inafefeb  di  Gregario  310.  ate  ft  Dotbiwiw 
non  fosse  »utiUto,*e  non  in  quanta  bisognavail  buont  norae  degli  Bccle- 
giastici."'—  P:  249.  The  account  of  (he  whole  transaction  at  length'  may 
b»  restf;  io  tha  Biscmo  prefixed  to  Boseolo'»editieu>of  the  Decamerone, 
London,  1880.  Compare  the  fifth  and  sixth  discturse  of  FotcoJo;  the  most; 
just  criticism  with  which  I  am  acquainted  on  Boccaccio,  his  merits,  his  in- 
fluence, his  style,  and  his  language.  I  quote  Boccaccio's  will  on  Foecolo's 
authority.  There  is  nothipg  new  under  the  son,  nothing  obsolete.  I  poe- 
tess a  translation  of  Eugene  Sue's  Wandering  Jew,  printed  on  the  coarsest 
paper,  the  rudest  type,  and  cheapest  fc^m,,  obviously  intended  tor  tba  lower 
homan  Catholics,  in  which  the  Jesuit  becomes,  a  Russian' spy;  til  thai  if 
reugtoufl  m  transformed  into  political  satire* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

LANGUAGE  OF  FRANCE. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  civil  or  ra  tee 
vnnoo.  religious  history  of  the  West,  nothing  led  to 
more  momentous  or  enduring  results,  than  the  seces- 
sion, as  it  were,  of  the  great  kingdom  of  France  from 
the  Teutonic,  and  its  adhesion  to  die  Latih  division  of 
Christendom ;  the  fidelity  of  iti  language  to  its  Roman 
descent,  and  its  repudiation  of  the  Germafc  conqueror. 
For  about  four  centuries,  loosely  speaking,  Gaul,  from 
the  days  of  Julius  Caesar,  was  a  province  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  During  that  period  it  became  Romanized  in 
manners,  institutions,  language.  The  Celtic  dialect 
was  driven  up  into  the  North- Western  corner  of  the 
land.,  If  it  subsisted,, as  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
in  the  time  of  Ireneeus,  still  later  in  that  of  Jerome,  or 
in  the  fifth  cejntury,1  as  the  dialect  of  some  of  the  peas- 


i  According  to  Ulprtan  fn  the  second  century  wills  might  be  drawn  m 
Latin  or  in  the  language  of  Gaol,  the  Celtic  therefore  had  a  legal  existence. 
St.  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century  compares  the  language  of  the  Asiatic  Gt' 
latiatos  with  that  which  he  had  heard  spoken  in  the  neighborhooc  of 
Treves.  In  the  fifth,  Sulpicius  Sevcrus  desires  one  of  the  interlocutors  ia 
a  dialogue  to  speak  in  Gallic  or  Celtic  (Dialog,  i.  tub  fine).  Sidonius  Apol* 
linarius  says  that  the  nobles  of  his  province  (Auvergne)  had  only  jost 
cast  off  all  the  scales  of  their  Celtic  speech :  this  may  have  been  the  pro- 
nunciation. The  father  of  Ausonius,  a  physician  at  Bazas  in  AquitaiiH, 
spoke  Latin  imperfectly.  Compare  Ampere,  Hist.  Lit.  do  la  France,  pp-  M 
and  196. 
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entry  ;  if  it  left  its  vestiges  in  the  names  of  plains,  of 
forests  and  mountains ;  if  even  some  sounds  and  words 
found  their  way  into  the  supervening  Latin,  and  be- 
came a  feeble  constituent  of  French  ;  yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  great  mass  of  the  French  language, 
both  the  Langue  d'Oil  of  the  North,  and  the  Langue 
d'Oc  of  the  South,  is  of  Latin  origin.1 

For  about  four  centuries,  Teutonic  tribes,  Goths, 
Burgundians,  Alemannians,  Franks,  ruled  in  Gaul, 
from  the  first  inroad  and  settlement  of  the  Visigoths  in 
the  South,  down  to  die  third  generation  after  Charle- 
magne. Clovis  and  his  race,  Charlemagne  and  his  im- 
mediate descendants,  were  Teutons;  the  language  at 
the  Court  of  Soissons,  in  the  capitals  of  Neustria  and 
Austrasia,  as  afterwards  in  that  of  Charlemagne  at 
Aix-la^Chapelle,  was  German.  Nor  was  it  only  so  in 
the  Court ;  there  were  Germans  throughout  the  Frank- 
ish  realm  of  Charlemagne.  The  Council  of  Tours 
enacts  that  every  Bishop  should  have  homilies  in  both 
languages ;  he  should  be  able  to  expound  them  in  the 
rustic  Roman  and  in  the  Teutonic,  so  as  to  be  intelligi- 
ble to  the  whole  people.2 

But  the  grandsons  of  Charlemagne  behold  Latin  and 
Teutonic  nationality,  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  s^mtum. 
language,  dividing  the  Western  Empire.    The  AD' m' 
German  is  withdrawing,  if  not  beyond  the  Rhine,  to 

1  M.  Fauriel  (Histoire  de  la  Po^sie  Provencale,  i.  p.  195)  observes  of  the 
Provencal  that  there  are  more  words  not  of  Latin  origin  than  is  commonly 
•apposed.  He  had  collected  8000.  The  whole  Provencal  lit  era  tore  might 
perhaps  furnish  him  as  many.  A  great  part  he  could  trace  to  no  known 
language.  Some  few  are  Arabic,  many  Greek,  some  Celtic,  some  Basque; 
not  above  fifteen  Teutonic.    The  whole  investigation  is  worthy  of  study. 

*  a.  d.  812.  Labbe,  Concil.  vh*.  1363.  This  injunction  was  renewed  at 
Rheims  and  at  Mentz  a.  d.  847.  There  are  fragments  of  old  German  ser- 
mons. —  Kaumer,  p.  66. 
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the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Rhine ;  Latin  is 
ipg  Us  full  dominion  over  France  and  the  Ftench  Ian* 
guage.  At  Strasburg,  only  thirty  years  after  the 
Council  of  Tours,  France  has  become  French,  Ger- 
many German.  The  two  Kings  of  the  same  race, 
equally  near  in  blood  to  Charlemagne,  take  their  oaths 
in  languages  not  only  diajectically  different,  but  distinct 
in  root  and  origin.  Get-many  still  recedes*  leaving  bnt 
few  traces  of  it*  long  dominion;  the  Celtic  element 
probably  contributes  more  to  the  French  language  than 
the  German*  In  truth  the  Germans  after  all  were  but 
an  armed  oligarchy  in  France,  like  the  Turks  in  their 
European  provinces,  but  by  no  mean*  so  inaccessibly 
$hut  up  in  their  Oriental  habits,  in  their  manners,  in 
their  religion.  Even  in  the  Visigothic  South,  no  sooner 
had  the  conquest  passed  over,  than  the  native  language, 
or  rather  the  naturalized  Latin,  reasserted  its  indepen* 
dence,  its  jealous  and  exclusive  superiority: :  and  this, 
although  the  Goths  were  routed  and  driven  out  by 
another  Teutonic  race,  the  Franks  of  the  North. 
France  returned  entirely  to  its  Latinity ;  and  from  its 
rustic  Roman  gradually  formed  that  language  which 
was  to  have  such  wide  influence  on  later  civilization. 

In  this  conservation  of  France  to  Latin  and  Latin 
Christianity,  no  doubt  Latin  Christianity,  and  the  hie- 
rarchy so  long,  even  under  the  German  away,  of  Latin 
descent,  powerfully  contributed.  The  unity  of  religion 
in  some  degree  broke  down  the  barrier  between  the  Teu- 
ton and  the  Roman  Gaul ;  they  worshipped  the  same 
God  in  the  same  Church  ;  looked  for  absolution  from 
their  sins,  trembled  before,  or  sought  humbly  the  coun- 
sel of  the  same  Priest.  But  the  Clergy,  as  has  been 
seen,  remained  long  almost  exclusively  Roman.    The 
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Teutons,  who  aspired  to  the  high  places  of  the  Church 
(for  the  services  remained  obstinately  Roman),  were 
compelled  to  possess  Que  qualification,  the  power  of 
ministering  in  that  Latin  service.  The  most  rude, 
most,  ignorant,  most  worldly  Bishop  or  Priest  must 
.earn  something,  and  that  lesson  must  be  the  recitation 
at  feast,  or  pronunciation  of  Latin.  Charlemagne's 
schools,  wherever  the  Teutonic  element  was  the  fee- 
blest, would  teach  in  the  Rustic  Roman,  or  the  Roman 
more  or  less  rapidly  tending  to  its  new  form.  At  least 
in  the  Church  and  in  the  Cloister  the  Latin  ruled  with- 
out rival  ;  among  the  people  the  Latin  element  was  far 
the  stronger :  the  stronger  is  ever  aggressive ;  and  the 
Teutonic  was  by  degrees  renounced,  and  driven  tow- 
ards the  Rhine,  or  over  the  Rhine.  The  German 
Teuton*  mindful  of  his  descent,  might,  still  call  himself 
a  Frank*  but  the  Gallic  Frank  had  ceasqd  to  be  a  Ger- 


It  i*  not  the  least  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
French  language,  that  another  German,  or  ^h^. 
kindred  Scandinavian  race,  wrests  a  large"*"' 
province  from  France.  Normandy  takes  its  name  from 
its  Norman  conquerors:  the  land,  according  to  Teu- 
tonic usage,  is  partitioned  among  those  adventurers; 
they  are  the  lords  of  the  soil.  In  an  exceedingly  short 
time   the  Normans  cease  to  be  Teutons;   they  are 


*  In  Q»  epitaph  on  Gregory  V.  (997),  he  is  said  to  have  spoken  three 
languages:  Frankish  (German),  the  Vulgar  (Romance  or  Italian),  and 
Latin:  — 

44  TJsos  Fr&nciMi,  Ttilgnrl,  et  voce  Latin! 
Institult  populot  eloquio  triplki." 

Gregory  (Bruno,  cousin  of  the  Emperor  Otbo)  was  a  German.—  Mutator. 
Dm.  ii.  91.  At  this  time  in  Italy  traces  of  Italian  begin  to  appear  in  wills 
and  deeds.  —Ibid-  p.  93. 

vol.  vm.  28 
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French  or  Latin  in  language.  About  a  century  and  a 
a.t>.  912-  na'f  a^er  tne  establishment  of  the  Normans 
W66-  in  France,  the  descendants  of  Rollo  conqner 

England,  and  the  Conqueror  introduces  not  a  kindred 
dialect,  but  the  hostile  and  oppugnant  Norman-French, 
into  Anglo-Saxon  England.  The  imposition  of  thi 
foreign  tongue,  now  the  exclusive  language  of  the  Nor 
mans,  is  the  last  and  incontestable  sign  of  their  com 
plete  victory  over  the  native  inhabitants.  This  is  no* 
the  less  extraordinary  when  the  Italian  Normans  also 
are  found  for  some  time  obstinately  refusing  to  become 
Italians.  They  endeavor  to  compel  the  Italians  to 
adopt  their  French  manners  and  language  ;  histories 
of  the  Norman  conquest  are  written  at  Naples  or  with- 
in the  kingdom,  in  Norman-French.1  The  dialect  hi* 
adopted  some  Italian  words,  but  it  is  still  French.1 
Thus  within  France  Teutonism  absolutely  and  entirely 
surrenders  its  native  tongue,  and  becomes  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South  of  Europe  a  powerful  propagator  of 
a  language  of  Latin  descent. 

It  is  not  the  office  of  this  history  to  trace  the  obscure 
growth  of  the  French  language  out  of  the  preexisting 
elements  —  the  primal  Celtic  and  the  Latin.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  higher  up  the  Celtic  and  the  Latin 
branch  off  from  the  same  family  —  the  Indo-Teutonic:1 

l  "  Moribus  et  llngui.  quote  unque  renlre  ridebant, 
Informant  propria  gens  efflciatur  ut  unum." 

—  Qui.  Appul.  lib.  I. ;  Mutator!,  ▼.  155. 

1  Compare  on  this  subject  M.  Champollion  Figeac's  preface  to  the  Fitnek 
Chronicle  of  the  Italian  Normans,  "  Lea  Normans  "  (publication  of  the 
Soctfte*  Historique),  p.  xliv.,  &c.  with  the  references  to  Falconet,  Leb*«$ 
Le  Grand  d'Auasy,  and  Tiraboschi. 

*  This  fact  in  the  history  of  language,  first  established  by  our  country- 
man, Dr.  Prichard,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Na- 
tions, is  now  admitted  by  all  writers  of  authority.    See  also  the  excellent 
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bo  that  the  actual  roots  of  French  words  may  be  rea» 
sonably  deduced  from  either.  The  Christian  language, 
all  the  titles,  terms,  and  words  which  related  to  the 
religion,  were  doubtless  pure  Latin,  and  survived*  but 
slightly  modified,  in  the  French.  Pronunciation  is 
among  the  most  powerful  agents  in  the  change  and 
formation  of  language,  in  the  silent  abrogation  of  the 
old,  the  silent  crystallization  of  the  new.  Certain  races, 
nations,  tribes,  families,  have  a  predilection,  a  predispo- 
sition, a  facility  for  the  utterance  of  certain  sounds. 
They  prefer  labial ,  or  guttural,  hard  or  soft  letters ; 
they  almost  invariably  substitute  the  mute,  the  surd, 
or  the  aspirate  letter  for  its  equivalent;  there  is  an 
uniformity,  if  not  a  ruje  of  change,  either  from  organ* 
ism  or  habit.  The  Italian  delights  in. the  termination 
of  words  with  a  soft  vow^L,  the  Langue  d'Oc  with  a 
consonant,  the  French  with  a  mute  yoweL  The  Latin 
of  the  Ritual. being  a  written  language,  in  its  *a»etof 

11  •      •.  i  i  •    •     n  Church 

structure  as  well  as  m  its  words  would  innex-  •wrice, 
ibly  refuse. all  change ;  it  would  not  take  the  auxiliary 
verb  in  place  of  its  conjugations,  the  article  Or  the  prep- 
oejtion  to  designate  its  cases ;  it  would  adhere  to .  its 
own  declensions,  conjugations,  inflections,  and  thus  far 
would  stand  aloof  from  the  gradual  change  going  on 
around  it ;  it  would  become  in  so  far  unintelligible  to 
the  vulgar  ear.  But  not  only,  the  roots  remaining  the 
same,  would  the  great  mass  of  the  words  retain  their 
significance ;  there  would  also  be  some  approximation 
in  the  tone  and  accent.  The  Clergy,  being  .chiefly  of 
the  country,  and  in  their  ordinary,  conversation  using 

treatise  of  H.  Picteft,  "  I/Affinitl  dee  Languea  Ceto'ques  arec  le  Sanscrit." 
Mr.  Brace  Why te  was  unfortunately  not  master  of  this  bsmnch  of  PM  Wogy 
which  supersedes  at  once  or  modifies  his  whole  system. 
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the  language  of  the  eountry,  wouM  pronounce  their 
Latin  with  a  propensity  to  the  same  sounds  which  were 
forming  the  French.  Latin  as  pronounced  by  an  Ital- 
ian, a  Frenchman^  er  a  Spaniard,  during  the  formation, 
and  after  the  formation,  of  the  new  tongue,  would  have 
a  tinge  of  Italian,  French,  or  Spanish  in  As  utterance. 
The  music  being  common  throughout  the  Church  might 
perhaps  prevent  any  wide  deviation,  but  whatever  de- 
viation there  might  be  would  tend  to  make  the  meaning 
of  the  words  more  generally  and  easfiy  comprehensible. 
So  there  would  bo  no  precise  time  when  the  Latin  Rit- 
ual would  become  at  once  and  perceptibly  a  foreign 
tongue ;  the  common  rustic  Roman,  or  the  Romance, 
if  not  the  offspring  was  probably  akin  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical Latin,  at  aft  events  alt  Church  words  or  terms 
would'  form  pari  of  it.  And  so  on  the  one  hand  Latin 
Christianity  would  have-  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
creation  of  the  new  language*  and  at  the  same  time 
never  be  an  unintelligible  stranger,  hers  would  be 
rather  a  sacrtd  and  ancient  form  ef  the  same  language 
among  her  Kneal  and  undoubted  descendants. 

The  early  poetry  of  the  Langue  d'Oifc  was  either  the 
Legend'  or  the  Poem  ef  Chrvafey.  The  Trouvire  of 
the  North  was  for  more  creative  than  die  TVoubadour 
of  the  South.  In  hie  lighter  FabKaux  the  Trouvere 
makes  no  less  free  with  the  Christian-  Clergy  and  with 
Chrifetian  morals  than  his  brother  of  the  South,  but  his 
i*  the  freedom  of  gayety  or  of  licentiousness,  not  of  bit- 
ter Hatred,  or  pitiless,  and  contemptuous  satire.  There 
ia  nothing  of  the  sav&ge  seriousness  of  the  Provencal.1 

1  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Brunetto  Latini,  the  master  of  Dante  (so 
little  prescient  isa*  he  of  tfee  glory  ef  his  p«pil),  wrote  Ms  Tesoretto  net  h 
folia*  bat  in  Eresa^aa^aUtsMTBmaoalartoiigiMB  the  meat  Hkelftots 
enduring. 
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But  tbe  higher  Epopee  of  the  Norther*  Trotivdre 
ww  almost  contemporaneous  in  its  rise  with  tike  Cn> 
flades ;  its  flourishing  period  was  thatxyf  tbe  Crusade*, 
and  aB  far  as  that  Was  a  area!  and  actual  state  of  soci- 
ety, of  Ohrvmfary*  It  k  the  heroic  poetry  of  medi- 
«ral  Christianity.  The  Franks  were  the  warriors,  the 
Franks  tbe  poets  of  the  Cm*.  In  both  the  great  Cy- 
cles, of  Cfcarlemagu*  aad  his  Peers,  of  Arthur  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  in  the  subordinate  cycle*, 
as  of  Ainaldo,  or  tbe  four  Sons  of  Aymon,  .the  here 
was  ewer  a  Christian  knight,  the  enemy,  whether  knight, 
giant,  or  erm  dragon,  was  entichristian,  Satmoen^  mis- 
believer, or  devil*  Charlemagne's  war  fe  of  the  West 
against  the  East,  of  Latin  Christianity  against  Iskm  ; 
the  Gascons  and  the  Hasques  at  ttoneestalles  become 
the  splendid  Saracens  of  Spain  ;  the  whole  Hftisbehe^n- 
ng  East  is  gathered  around  Christian  Paris.  The 
Church  avouched  the  wonders  of  Archbishop  Tnrpin, 
adopted  the  noble  ilctioitft  about  Charlemagne  and  his 
Peara,  Utees  became  part  of  authorised  Christian 
JLegtad*  when  LegenA  and  History  were  one ;  when  k 
would  have  been  equal  impiety  to  assert  tbe  mythic 
-diameter  of  the  former  as  that  of  the  authentic  Go*. 
ptL1-  Se,  too,  whether  Arthur  and  his  Knights  sprung, 
as  is  moat  probable*  from  Breton  or  from  British  lays, 
tbe  Satfondovt  of  his  foes  recedes,  the  Paganism,  even 
the  Saiwrenism  takes  its  place.  It  is  wet  the  ancient 
British  King  and  his  British  warriors  warring  with 
Saxons  and  Anglfans  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  Cum- 
berland, or  Cornwall  for  the  dominion  of  Britain ;  it 
is  the  Christian  King  and  the  Christian  Knight  waging 
a  general  war  of  adventure  against  unbelievers.  It  is 
i  Thmlwtcki,  1.  * 
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not  the  independence  of  Britain,  it  is  the  mystic  San 
-grealj  the  cup  with  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  which 
is  the  holy  object,  the  ideal  reward  of  their  valor ;  it  is 
to  be  the  triumph  of  the  most  chaste  and  virtuous  as 
well  as  of  the  bravest  knight  The  sons  of  Aymon 
are  Southern  knights  keeping  the  Spanish  borders 
(Spain  reserved  her  Cid  for  her  own  noble  old  poem), 
but  the  Sons  of  Ayraori  are  adopted  Northerns;  tbe 
Troubadour  Poetry  knows  little  or  nothing  of  their 
chivalry.  Toulouse  owns  only  her  own  unidealized, 
unromanticized  Counts :  the  few  Provencal  poems  of 
chivalry,  are  of  doubtful  origin :  their  Epic  is  the  dull 
verse  chronicle  of  the  Albigeosian  War. 

But,  after  all,  in  this  inexhaustible  fecundity  of  her 
Romance,  whether  from  the  rudeness  and  imperfection 
of  the  language  at  this  period  of  her  prolific  creative- 
ness,  or  from  some  internal  inaptitude  in  French  for 
this  high  class  of  |x>etry,  from  want  of  vigor,  metrical 
harmony,  and  variety,  or  even  from  its  excellence,  its 
analytical  clearness  and  precision,  the  Mediaeval  Poe- 
try of  Northern  France,  with  aU  its  noble,  chivalrous, 
and  crusading  impulses,  called,  forth  no  poet  of  endur- 
ing fame.  The  Homer  of  this  race  of  cyclic  poets  was 
to  be  an  Italian.  It  was  not  till  these  poems  had -sunk 
into  popular  /tales ;  till,  from  the  poem  recited  in  the 
castle  or  the  court  of  the  King  or  the  Baron,  they  had 
become  disseminated  among  the  people;1  not  till  they 

*  u  Tutte  le  meraviglie  ch'  oggi  leggiamo  ne  romanxi  o  poemi,che  hanae 
per  suggetto  i  Paladini,  erano  allora  raccontate  al  popolo  dai  novellatori; 
e  quest'  nso  rimane  in  alcune  dtta  e  specialmente  in  Venecia  e  in  Napoti 
aino  a  quest*  ultimi  anni.  Chionqoe  son  aapeva  leggete,  n  raoesfiieva 
quasi  ogni  sera  d'estate  intorno  il  novellatore  su  la  riva  del  mare,"  &c  Ac 
Foscolo,  Diacorso,  v.  p.  229.  This  accounts  at  once  for  the  adoption  of  audi 
subjects  by  Pulci,  Boiardo,  and  Aripsto,  whim  the  high  tide  of  classical  1st* 
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had  spread  into  Italy,  and  as  the  "  Reali  di  Francia  " 
had  been  over  and  over  again  recited  by  the  profes- 
sional story-tellers,  and  been  rudely  versified  by  hum- 
bler poets,  that  they  were  seized  first  by  the  bold  and 
accomplished  Boiardo,  afterwards  by  the  inimitable 
Ariosto,  and  in  their  full  ancient  spirit,  yet  with  some 
fine  modern  irony,  bequeathed  to  mankind  in  the  most 
exquisite  and  harmonious  Italian.  Even  the  Crusades 
were  left  to  the  gentle  and  romantic  Tasso,  when  the 
religious  fire  of  the  Crusades  and  of  Chivalry  was  all 
but  extinct  in  its  cold  faint  embers. 

But  if  the  Crusades,  and,  by  the  Crusades  Latin 
Christianity,  did  not  create  enduring  French  poetry, 
they  created  the. form  of  history  in  which  France  has 
excelled  all  Europe.  Perhaps  of  vernacular  hi^ory, 
properly  so  called,  the  Florentine  Villani  is  the  parent ; 
of  political  history,  Dino  Compagni ;  but  that  history, 
which  delights  from  its  reality  and  truth,  as  springing 
from  the  personal  observation,  instinct  with  the  per- 
sonal character,,  ajive  with  all  the  personal  feelings  of 
the  historian)  the  model  and  type  of  the  delightful  Me- 
moir, is  to  be  found  first  in  Villehardouin  and  Joinville, 
to  rise  to  still  higher  perfection  in  Froissart  and  in  De 
Comines.  JNo,  cold  later  epic  on  St.  Louis  will  rival 
the  poetry  of  Joinville* 

tart  had  not  passed  away;  as  well  as  for  the  unbounded  popularity  of  their 
,  and  of  counties*  other  epics,  once  common  as  the  stones  m  the 
,  now  the  rarities  of  the  choicest  libraries. 


J 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

TEUTONIC  LANGUAGES. 

In  all  the  Romance  languages,  to  ft  has  appeared, 
leatoik       in  all  languages  t>f  Latin  descent,  Itafom, 


French  both  m  its  trortfierti  and  southern 
form,  Spanish  in  all  its  dialects,  the  religious  vocab- 
ulary, every  word  which  expressed  Ghri^ian  nottom, 
or  described  Christian  persons,  was  Latin,  only  length- 
ened out  or  shortened,  deflected,  or  moulded,  accorffi ng 
to  the  genius  of  each  tongue;  they  were  the  tattre 
words  with  some  Arffeivnce  x>f  prontmdation  or  forth, 
but  throughout  retaining  their  prlttial  sense  t  the  wonfe, 
even  if  indistinctly  understood,  had  at  least  to  aaa- 
"  dated  isignificance,  they  fconvfcyeA,  if  not  fhHy,  pstfbSty 
to  all,  their  proper  meaning. 

In  the  Teutonic  fengtmges  It  was  exactly  th»  revise. 
For  (A\  the  primal  and  lateentht!  Ohffettan  notioirt  the 
German  found  its  own  words  ;  it  was  ottly  whrt  Ibkj 
be  called  the  phurch  terms,  the  ecclesiastical  functions 
and  titles,  which  It  oondescended  or  was  cancelled  to 
borrow  from  the  Latfa.1    Th*  Mghea*  ef  «H,  a  <*oi" 

1 M.  Regnier,  in  a  Memoire  in  the  last  year's  Transactions  of  the  Acade- 
my (p.  324),  has  summed  up  in  a  few  clear  French  sentences,  the  sabetattet 
of  a  learned  work  by  Rudolf  Raumer,  which  I  have  read  with  much  profit 
44  Die  Ein wirkung  des  Christenthums  anf  die  althochdeutache  Sprechft-n 
Berlin,  1851.  4t  Un  fait  remarquable,  et  qui  prouve  bien  avec  quel  soin.ia- 
loux  la  langue  se  conservait  pure  de  toate  melange  Itrangere,  e'est  qu'sn 
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with  all  its  derivatives,  the  u  Godhead,  godly,  god- 
like," was  in  sound  entirely  remote  from  "  Deus,  the 
deity,  the  divinity,  the  divine."  As  to  the  attributes 
of  God,  the  German  had  his  own  word  for  almighti- 
ne88,  for  the  titles  the  all-merciful  or  all-graeions.1  For 
the  Trinity,  indeed,  as  in  all  Indo-Teutonic  languages, 
the  numerals  are  so  nearly  akin,  that  there  would  be  at 
least  a  close  assonance,  if  not  identity,  in  the  words ; 
and  the  primitive  word  for  u  father  "  is  so  nearly  an 
universal,  that  the  Latin  "Pater"  might  be  dimly 
discerned  under  the  broader  Teutonic  pronunciation, 
"  Fader,"  But  the  "Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost"2 
were  pure,  unapproachmg  Teuton,  The  names  or 
the  Saviour,  "  Jesus,"  and  "  the  Christ,"  passed  of 
course  into  the  creed  and  ritual ;  but  the  "  Lord," 
and  the  German  "Herr,"  were  Teuton,  as  were  the 
"  healer,  health,"  for  the  "  Saviour  and  salvation,"  the 
"atonement"  for  the  "propitiation."8  In  the  older 
versions  the  now  ignoble  words  "  hanging  and  the  gal- 
lows" were  used  instead  of  the  Crucifixion  and  the 
Cross :  the  "  Resurrection  "  takes  the  German  form. 
The  "  Angels  and  the  Devils  "  underwent  but  little 
change ;  but  all  the  special  terms  of  the  Gospel,  "  the 

moment  mfime  de  rintroduction  da  Christianisme,  qui  apportait  tant 
d'idees  nouvelles,  elle  n'eut  pas  besom  d'empnmter  an  Grec  et  au  Latin  les 
mots  qui  les  rendaient,  que  ses  propres  ressouroes  lul  suffirent  en  grande  par- 
tie,  surtoot  poor  1' expression  des  sentiments  qui  appartenaient  a  la  foi 
Chrltienne,  et  que  ce  ne  fat  guere  que  pour  1'organisation  extlrieure  de 
I'Eglise,  qn'elle  recut  en  partie  da  dehon  les  mots  avec  les  faita."  —  In  a 
note  M.  Begnier  illustrates  these  assertions  by  examples,  many  of  them  the 
tame  as  those  cited  in  ray  text. 
1  Compounds  from  Macht  —  Barmherzigkeit  —  Gnade. 

*  Der  Sohn,  der  Heilige  Gelst. 

•  Der  Herr,  Heiland,  Heil. 

«  Notker  and  Otftied  use  "  hengmn  and  galgen."  —  Anferstehimg,  Bodolf 
Baumor,  b.  in' 
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•on],  sin,  holiness,  faith,  prayer*  repentance,  penance, 
confession,  conversion,  heaven  and  hell.  Doomsday, 
even  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper/'  wtere  hew  and 
peculiar.1  The  Book;2  the  Seer  not  the  Prophet ;* 
above  all,  the  great  Festivals  of  Christmas  and  Easter,1 
were  original,  without  relation  in  sound  or  in  tetters 
to  the  Latin*  Of  the  terms  which  discriminated  the 
Christian  from  the  Unbeliever  one  was  different;  the 
Christian,  of  coarse*  was  of  all  languages,  the  Gen- 
tile or  the  Pagan  became  a  "heftthefe"  So. too  " the 
world"  took  another  name*  To  thcf  German,  in- 
structed through  these  religion*  wtjrda,  the  analogfcns 
vocabulary  of  the  Latin  service  was  utterly  dead  and 
without  meaning ;  the  Latin  Gospel  wa»  a  sealed  book* 
the  Latin  service  a  succession  of  unintelligible  sounds* 
The  offices  and  titles  of  the  Clergy  alone,  at  least  of 
the  Bishop  and  the  Deaoon,  «s  well  as  the  Monk,  the 
Abbot,  the  Prior,  the  Cloister,  Were  transferred  and 
received  as.  honored  strangers  in  the  land*  in  which  the 
office,  was  as  new  as  the  name.5  "  The  Martyr  "  wafc 
unknown  but  to  Christianity,  therefore  the  name  liftA 


i  See]*,  Snnde\  Scftnld^Heitigl^Xtis^Grtvte,  ftentiBbss*  Btffltt* 
Bekehriing,  Himmel,  Holle,  Taufe,  Heiliges  Abendraahl. 
,    2  Rodolf  Raumer,  b.  iii. 

8  UlpJiilaa  used  the  word  praufetaft.  See  Zahn*s  glossary  to  his  tdHoa 
of  tJlphilas,  p.  70.    The  German  word  is  Seher,  or  Wahrsagec 

*  Wcihnacht.  Ostara  (in  Anglo-Saxon,  Easter)  paimft  avoir  d4riga< 
dons  dee  temps  plus  ancicne  one  Dlesse  Genaaniqae  dont  la  fete  se  c4!6» 
brait  vers  la  m§ine  cpoque  que  notre  Fete  de  PAquea,  et  qui  avait  6ra*4 
son  nom  an  mois  d' Avril.  —  Grimm,  Mythologie,  p.  967 T  Svo*,  Se  edit,  &c 
&c  M.  Regnier  might  have  added  to  his  aatharities  that  of  Bete,  whs  is 
his  de  Comp.  Temponun  gives  this  derivation  .  k  .  .  Pfingstm  is  Pen- 
tecost. 

•  Praffe,  the  more  common  word  for  Clericus,  m  from  Psps>- 
p.  395.    It  is- curious  that  in  the  oldest  translators  the  High  Priests,  I 
and  Caiaphas,  are  Bishops.  —  Ibid.  297. 
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44  The  Church  "  the  Teuton  derived,  perhaps  through 
the  Gothic  of  UlphiLu,  from  the  Greek ;  *  but  besides 
this  single  word  there  is  no  sign  of  Greek  more  than 
of  Latin  in  the  general  Teutonic  Christian  language.3 
The  Bible  of  Ulphilas  was  that  of  an  ancient  race, 
which  passed  away  with  that  race  ;  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  known  to  the  Germans  east  of  the  Rhine* 
or  to  the  great  body  of  the  Teutons,  who  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity  some  centuries  later,  from  the 
seventh  to  the  eleventh.  The  German*  who  crossed; 
the  Rhine  or  the  Alps  came  within  the  magic  circle  of 
the  Latin ;  they  submitted  to  a  Latin  Priesthood ;  they 
yielded  up  their  primitive  Teuton,  content  with  for 
cing  many  of  their  own  words,  which  were  of  absolute 
necessity,  perhapB  some  of  their  inflections,  into  the 
language  which  they  ungraciously  adopted.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Visigoths,  the.Bur- 
gundians,  the  Lombards,  by  degrees  spoke  languages 
of  which  the  Latin  was  the  groundwork ;  they  became 
in  every  sense  Latin  Christiana. 

Our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  were  the  first  Teutomic 
race  whioh  remained  Teuton.  It  is  a  curious  ^^ 
problem  how  the  Roman  Missionaries  from  Saz0Q' 
the  South*  and  the  Celtic  Missionaries  from  the  North* 
wrought  the  conversion  of  AngloSaxondom.8  Proba- 
bly the  early  conversions  in  most  parts  of  the  island 
were  hardly  more  than  ceremonial ;  the  substitution  of 
one  rite  for  another;  the  deposing  one  God  and  ac- 
cepting another,  of  which  they  knew  not  much  more 

»  Walafrid  Strata)  girts   this  deriratlon  from  the  Greek  thvtragh   the 
Gothic    The  word  is,  I  believe,  not  found  in  the  extant  part  of  U^ihilaa. 

*  Even  the  word  "  Catholic  "  is  superseded  by  "  Allgemeine." 

•  Angnatine  addressed  Ethelbert  through  an  interpreter.  The  Quean  and 
bar  retinae  were  French,  and  used  to  intercourse  with  a  Latin  nriaathoed. 
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than  the  name ;  and  the  subjection  to  one  Priesthood, 
who  seemed  to  have  more  powerful  influence  in  heaven, 
instead  of  another  who  had  ceased  to  command  success 
in  war,  or  other  blessings  which  they  expected  at  his 
hands.  This  appears  from  the  ease  and  carelessness 
with  which  the  religion  was  for  some  period  accepted 
mud  thrown  off  again.  As  in  the  island,  or  in  each 
separate  kingdom,  the  Christian  or  the  Heathen  King, 
the  Christian  or  the  Heathen  party  was  the  stronger, 
so  Christianity  rose  and  fell.  It  was  not  till  the  rise 
of  a  Priesthood  of  Anglo-Saxon  birth  under  Wilfrid, 
or  during  his  time,  that  England  received  true  Chris- 
tian instruction ;  it  was  not  till  it  had,  if  not  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  ritual,  Anglo-Saxon  hymns,  legends,  poetry, 
sermons,  that  it  can  be  properly  called  Christian ;  and 
all  those  in  their  religious  vocabulary  are  Teutonic,  not 
Latin.-  It  was  in  truth  notorious  that,  even  among 
the  Priesthood,  Latin  had  nearly  died  out,  at  least  if 
not  tho  traditional  skill  of  repeating  its  words,  the 
knowledge  of  its  meaning. 

Our  Anglo-Saxon  Fathers  were  the  first  successful 
missionaries  in  Trans-Rhenane  Germany.  The  Celt 
Columban  and  St.  Grail  were  hermits  and  coenobites, 
not  missionaries ;  and  with  their  Celtic  may  have  com- 
municated, if  they  encountered  them,  with  the  aborigi 
nal  Gauls,  but  they  must  chiefly  have  made  their  way 
through  Latin.  They  settled  within  the  pale  of  Bo- 
man  Gaul,  built  their  monasteries  on  the  sites  of  old 
Roman  cities ;  their  proselytes  (for  they  made  monks 
at  least,  if  not  numerous  converts  to  the  faith)  were 
Gallo-Romans.1     But  no  doubt  the  Anglo-Saxon  of 

i  Cotamban  has  left  a  few  lines  of  Latin  poetiy.    While  his  Celticism 
appears  from  his  obstinate  adherence  to  the  ancient  British  usage  about 
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Winfrid  (Boniface)  and  his  brother  apostles  of  Ger- 
many was  the  means  of  intercourse ;  the  kindred  lan- 
guage enabled  them  to  communicate  freely  and  success* 
fully  with  the  un*Romanized  races :  Teutons  were  the 
apostles  of  Teutons.  It  was  through  the  persuasive  ac- 
cents of  a  tongue,  in  its  sounds  as  in  its  words  closely 
resembling  their  own,  not  in  the  commanding  tones  of 
foreign  Latin,  that  the  religion  found  its  way  to  their 
hearts  and  minds.  Charlemagne's  conversions  in  the 
farther  north  were  at  first  through  an  instrument  in 
barbarous  ages  universally  understood,  the  sword. 
Charlemagne  was  a  Teuton  warring  on  Teutons:  he 
would  need  no  interpreter  for  the  brief  message  of  his 
evangelic  creed  to  the  Saxons  — "  Baptism  or  death." 
Their  conversion  was  but  the  sign  of  submission,  shaken 
off  constantly  during  the  long  wars,  and  renewed  on 
every  successful  inroad  of  the  conqueror.  But  no 
doubt  in  the  bishoprics  and  the  monasteries,  the  relig- 
ious colonies  with  which  Charlemagne  really  achieved 
the  Chrisiianization  of  a  large  part  of  Germany,  though 
the  services  might  be  in  Latin,  the  schools  might  in- 
struct in  Latin,  and  the  cloister  language  be  Latin, 
German  youths  educated  as  Clergy  or  as  Monks  could 
not  forget  or  entirely  abandon   their  mother-tongue.1 

Easter,  It  it  strange  that  he  should  be  mixed  up  with  the  controversy  about 
the  u  three  Chapters."  If.  Ampere  has  pointed  oat  the  singular  contrast 
between  the  adulation  of  Cofamban's  letter  to  Pope  Boniface  on  this  sub- 
ject, u  pulcherrimo  omnium  totius  Europe)  ecclesiarum  capiti  .  .  .  Papa) 
pnedieto,  pneeelso,  prosenti  (pnsstanti?)  pastorum  pastori .  .  .  humillimue 
celsiasimo,  agrestis  urbano,"  and  the  bold  and  definite  language  of  the  let- 
ter itself:  u Jamdiu  enim  potestas  apud  vos  erit,  quamdiu  recta  ratio  par- 
manserit  Dolere  se  de  mfamia  qua)  cathedra)  S*  Petri  inuritur."  — Annai. 
Benedict  L  374.  Compare  Ampere,  Hist  Lit  de  la  France,  iii.  p.  9.  The 
Celt  is  a  Latin  in  language  rather  than  in  thought 

*  Dem  Kloeter  S.  Gallen  wird  im  lOten  Jahrhnndert  nacbgeruhmt,  das* 
our  die  klehisten  Knaben  seiner  Scbule  sich  der  deutschen  Sprache  be* 
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Latin  and  German  became  insensibly  mingled,  and  in 
terpenetrated  each  other.  As  to  the  general  language 
of  the  country,  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  that 
the  strangers  should  yield  to  the  dominant  Teutonism 
rather  than,  Uke  Rome  of  old  in  her  conquered  prov- 
inces, impose  their  language  on  the  subject  people. 
The  Empire  of  Charlemagne  till  his  death  maintained 
its  unity.  The  great  division  began  to  prevail  during 
the  reign  of  Lam  the  Pious,  between  ithe  German  and 
the  Frank  portions  of  the  Empire.  By  that  time  the 
Franks  (though  German  was  still  spoken  in  the  north- 
east, between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse)  had  become 
blended  and  assimilated  with  those  who  at  least  had  be 
gun  to  speak  the  Langue  d'Oil  and  the  Langue  d7Oc1 
But  before  the  oath  at  Strasburg  had  as-it  were  pr* 
nounced  the  divorce  between  the  two  realms,  Teutonic 
preachers  had  addressed  German  homilies  to  the  peo- 
ple, parts  of  the  Scripture  had  found  their  way  into 
Germany,  German  vernacular  poets  had  begun  to  fa- 
miliarize the  Gospel  history  to  the  German  ear,  the 
Monks  aspired  to  be  vernacular  podta.8  As  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  England,  so  in  the  dominions  of  I*ouis  the  Pious, 

dienten;  alle  iibrigen  aber  musaten  ihre  Conversation  Lateinisch  fuhren.  In 
den  moisten  Fallen  *ber  lief  nat&rtich  der  Gebraach  dor  deutaehen  If  otter* 
aprache  neben  dem  der  Lateiniachen  her.  Daher  entotand  jene  Miachong 
Lateimscfaermit  dentathen  Worten,  die  wir  in  eo  vielan  GloaefiihiiioV  lirinan 
derAlthoehdeutedien.Jfcit  fcedoa.  Mam  edOftrte  bei  der  Anntagany  U- 
teiniacher  Texte  die  eohwiefigaren  Wetter  ontweder  darfch  getiualgera  U- 
aeinieche  oder  aackdnrch  ontspoeohetide  Deufcol*.  Dadaroh  anaete  eiae 
•ertdaoarade  WecbselirvkaBg  awischen  dam  Laaeiwaobea  aad  Aenftoaea 
m  den  Kioetern  eatsaahan.  —  Raamer,  p.  SOL  Qtfried,  the  German  eaaef 
•eat,  owed  hia  edaoatkm  totaeachoiarftiid  theologian,  H.  RhabanaalfeeiaB. 

i  See  abore,  from  the  oanena  of  the  .CounaUa  of  Town,  Bhehae,  aad 
tllentz. 

*  See  on  the  Vienna  fragment*  of  tke  old  German  translation  of  fit  Mat- 
thew, and  the  version  of  the  Gospel  Harmony  of  AmmJaaaa,  Helfctr's 
Psahas,  the  Loid'a  Prayer,  and  Creed.  —  Banner,  pp.  56  elae*. 
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Mid  of  Lothaine,  the  Heliand,  and  the  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels  by  Otfried,  had  opened  the  Bible,  at  least  the 
New  Testament,  to  die  popular  ear.  The  Heliand  was 
written  in  the  dialect  of  Lower  Saxony.  Otfried,  a, 
Monk  of  Weissenberg  in  Alsace,  wrote  in  High  Get- 
nan.  The  Heliand  is  alliterative  verse,  Otfried  in 
rhyme.  -Otfried  wrote  hi*  holy  poem  to  wean  the 
mind*  of  men  from  their  worldly  songs ;  the  history 
of  the  Redeemer  was  to  supplant  the  songs  of  .the  olfl 
German  heroes.  How  far  Otfried  succeeded  in  his 
pious  design  is  not  known,  but  even  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury -other  Christian  poetry,  a  poem  on  St.  Peter,  a 
legend  of  St.  Gall,  a  poem  oh  the  miracles  of  die 
Holy  Land,  introduced  Christian  thoughts  and  Chris- 
tian imagery  into  the  hearts  of  the  people*1 

Thus  Christianity  began  to  speak  to  mankind  in 
Greek  ;  it  had  spoken  for  centuries  in  the  commanding 
Latin ;  henceforth  it  was  to  address  a  large  part  of  the 
world  in  Teutonic.     France  and  Spain  were  Romaa- 

1  On  the  Heliand  and  on  Otfried  see  the  powerful  criticism  of  Gervinus, 
GeseWcfete  der  Poetischen  National  Literatur  der  Deutadhen,  i.  p.  84, 4t  **$. 
SaaUpr  are  translators;  tfeey  are  jafeer  paraphrases  of  jtye  (feapeJL  T$te 
Saxon  has  more  of  the  popular  poet,  Otfried  more  of  the  religious  teacher; 
in  Otfried  the  poet  appears,  in  the  Saxon  he  is  lost  in  his  poetry.  Where 
{fee  Saxon  bare*  the  text  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  in  pla/cgs  where  the  popcriar 
poetry  offers  him  matter  and  expression  for  epic  amplification  or  adornr 
ment,  as  in  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents;  and  where  in  the  description  of 
the  Last  Judgment  he  reminds  us  of  the  Scandinavian  imagery  of  me  de- 
atntftio*  of  £h*  world;  it  thjs  not  altogether  unlfke  the  fragment  o/  the 
Muspeli  edited  by  Schmeller.  Instead  of  this,  Otfried  cites  passages,  of  tye 
Prophets  Joel  and  Zepbaniah.  On  the  whole,  the  Saxon  has  an  epic,  Ot- 
fried a  lyric  and  (Udaotfc  character.  Genrinos  tfeinka  but  meanly  of  Otfried 
a*  A  poet.  The  whole  passage -is  striking  and  instructive.  The  Heliand 
has  been  edited  by  Schmeller;  and  Otfried  best  by  Graff,  Konigsberg, 
3S31.  Compare  Laohtnan's  article  in  Erschund  Griber's  Encyclopedia. 
Ihe  Poem  on  #t.  Qall  exists  only  in  a  fragment  of,  a  Latin  translation  in 
Pertz,  ii.  p.  33.  The  first  is  in  Hoffman,  Cteschichte  des  Deut^chen  K^rch- 
•nKedeu;  the  last  in  Vil.  Alttnan.  in  Pez.  Script  Iter.  Austria*,  i.  p.  UT. 
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ized  as  well  as  Christianized*  Germany  was  Chris- 
tianized, but  never  Romanized.  England,  Germanized 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest,  was  partially  Romanized 
again  by  the  Normans,  who,  in  their  province  of 
France,  had  entirely  yielded  to  the  Gallo-Roman  ele- 
ment. Westward  of  the  Rhine  and  south  of  the  Dan- 
ube, the  German  conquerors  were  but  a  few,  an  armed 
aristocracy ;  in  Germany  they  ware  the  mass  of  the 
people.  However,  therefore,  Roman  religion,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  Roman  law,  ruled  eastward  of  the  Rhine, 
each  was  a  domiciled  stranger.  The  Teuton  in  char- 
acter, in  habits,  in  language,  remained  a  Teuton.  As 
their  tribes  of  old  united  for  conquest ;  the  conquest 
achieved,  severed  again  to  erect  independent  kingdoms ; 
as  the  Roman  Empire  in  Germany  was  at  last  but  a 
half-naturalized  fiction,  controlled,  limited,  fettered  by 
the  independent  Kings,  Princes,  and  Prelates :  so,  as 
our  History  has  shown,  there  was  a  constant  struggle 
in  the  German  Churchman  between  the  Churchman 
and  the  Teuton  —  a  gravitating  tendency  towards  Ro- 
man unity  in  the  Churchman,  a  repulsion  towards 
independence  in  the  Teuton.  But  for  the  Imperial 
claims  on  Italy  and  on  Rome,  which  came  in  aid  of 
the  ecclesiastical  centralization  under  the  Papacy,  Teu- 
tonism  might  perhaps  have  much  earlier  burst  free 
from  the  Latin  unity. 

The  Norman  conquest  brought  England  back  into 
the  Roman  pale ;  it  warred  as  sternly  against  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bishop  as  against  that 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon*  thane ;  it  introduced  the  Latin 
religious  phraseology.  Hence  in  England  we  in  many 
cases  retain  and  use  almost  indifferently  both  the  Latin 
and  the  Teutonic  terms ;  in  some  instances  only  we  in* 
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flexibly  adhere  to  our  vernacular  religions  language, 
and  show  a  loyal  predilection  for  the  Saxon  tongue. 
**  God  "  and  "  the  Lord  "  retain  their  uninvaded  maj- 
esty. "  The  Son  "  admits  no  rival,  but  we  admit  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  well  as  the  Holy  G-hoet,  but  the  Holy 
Ghost  "  sanctifies/'  The  attributes  of  God,  except  his 
Almightiness  and  his  wisdom,  are  more  often  used  in 
theological  discussion  than  in  popular  speech.  There* 
fore  his  "omnipresence,"  his  " omniscience "  (he  is 
also  "  all-knowing  "),  his  "  ubiquity,"  his  "  infinity," 
his  "  incomprehensibility ,w  are  Latin.  In  the  titles  of 
Christ,  "  the  Saviour,"  the  "  Redeemer,"  the  "  Intei> 
cessor,"  except  in  the  "  Atonement^"  instead  of  the 
"  Propitiation  or  Reconciliation,"  Latin  has  obtained 
the  mastery.  "Sin  "  is  Saxon  ;  "  righteousness "  a 
kind  of  common  property  ;  "  mercy  and  love  "  may 
contend  for  preeminence ;  "  goodness  "  is  genuine  Ger- 
man ;  "  faith  and  charity  "  are  Latin ;  "  love,"  German. 
We  await  "  Doomsday,  or  the  Day  of  Judgment ;  " 
but  "  Heaven  and  Hell "  are  pure  Teutonisms.1  "  Bap- 
tism "  is  Latinized  GreeL  The  "  Lord's  Supper  "  con- 
tests with  the  "  Eucharist ; "  the  "  Holy  Communion  " 
mingles  the  two.  u  Easter"  is  our  Paschal  Feast. 
We  speak  of  Gentiles  and  Pagans,  as  well  as  "  Hea- 
thens." Our  inherited  Greek,  "  Church,"  retains  its 
place ;  as  does  "  priest,"  from  the  Greek  presbyter.  In 
common  with  all  Teutons,  our  ecclesiastical  titles,  with 
this  exception,  are  borrowed. 

During  this  period  of  suspended  Teutonic  life  in 
England,  Germany  had  not  yet  receded  into  her  rigid 
Teutonism.    The  Crusades  united  Christendom,  Latin 

i  The  German  Heiden  is  clearly  analogous  In  its  meaning  to  Pagan;  the 
word  is  net  the  Greek  Ethnic, 
vou  vm.  94 
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and  German,  in  unresisting  and  spontaneous  confeder- 
acy.    The  Franks,  as  has  been  seen,  were  in  the  van<$ 
Germany  followed  sluggishly,  reluctantly,  at  interval*, 
made  at  least  two  great  paroxysmal  efforts  under  (he 
Emperors,  who  themselves  headed  the  armaments,  bat 
then  collapsed  into   something  bordering  on  apathy. 
From  that  time  only  single  Princes  and  Prelates  girt 
themselves  with  the  Cross,     The  long  fend,  the  open 
war  of  the  Emperors  and  the  Popes,  was  no  strife  be- 
tween the  races ;  the  Emperor  warred  not  for  German 
interests,  but  for  his  own  ;  it  was  as  King  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  with  undefined  rights  over  die  Lombard  and 
Tuscan  cities,  latter  as  King  of  Naples  ap  well  as  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  that  be  maintained  the  internecine 
strife.     If  Frederick  II.  bad  been  a'  German,  not  a 
Sicilian ;  if  his  capital  had  been  Cologne  or  Ments  or 
Augsburg,  not  Palermo  or  Naples ;  if  his  courtly  lan- 
guage, the  language  of  his  statesmen  and  poets,  had 
been  a  noble  German,  rising  above  the  dashing  and 
confused  dialects  of  High  and  Low,  Fmnooman,  Swa- 
bian,  Bavarian ;  if  he  had  possessed  the  power  and  the 
will  to  legislate  for  Germany  as  he  legislated  for  Apn- 
lia,  different  might  have  been  the  issue  of  the  conflict 
Throughout  all  this  period,  the  true  mediaeval  period, 
Germany  was  as  mediaeval  as  the  rest  of  Christendom. 
Her  poets  were  as  fertile  in  chivalrous  romances; 
whether  translated  or  founded  on  those  of  the  Troo- 
veres,  there  is  not  a  poem  on  any  of  the  great  eycks, 
the  classical  or  that  from  ancient  history,  those  of 
Charlemagne  or  of  Arthur,  net  <a  mle  of  adventure, 
which  has  not  its  antitype  in  German  verse,  in  one  or 
other  of  the  predominant  djaleots,    XJjye  fcgpnjjs  of  tjie 
Saints  of  all  classes  and  countries  (the  romances  ef 
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religions  adventure)  are  drawn  out  with  the  $aine  inr 
exhaustible  fecundity,  to  the  same  interminable  length.* 
The  somewhat  later  Minnesingers  echo  the  amatory 
tongs  of  the  Troubadours ;  and  everywhere,  *as  in 
-France  and  England,  the  vernacular  first  mingles  in 
grotesque  incongruity  with  the  Latin  Mystery ;  scenes 
ef  less  dignity,  sometimes  broadly  comic  in  the  vul- 
gar tongue,  are  interpolated  into  the  more  solemn  and 
stately  Latin  spectacle. 

When  the  Norman  dynasty,  and  with  the  'Norman 
dynasty  the  dominance  of  the  Norman  language  came 
to  an  end,  nearly  at  the  same  period  the  English  conr 
stitntion  and  the  English  language  began  to  develop 
themselves  in  their  mingled  character,  but  with  Teu<- 
tonism  resuming  its  superiority.  As  in  the  constitution 
-the  Anglo-Saxon  common  law,  so  in  the  structure  and 
vocabulary  of  the  language  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  the 
broad  groundwork.  Poetry  rose  with  the  language; 
and  it  is  singular  to  observe  that  the  earliest  English 
poems  of  original  force  and  firocy  (we  had  before  only 
-the  dry  dull  histories  of  Wace,  and  Robert  of  'Glouces- 
ter, Norman  rather  than  English*),  the  Vision  and  the 
Greed  of  Piers  Ploughman,  whale  they  borrow  their 
-allegorical  images  from  the  echool  of  the  Romance  of 
•the  Rose,  adopt  the  alliterative 'Verse  of  the.  old  .Anglo- 
Saxon.     The  Romance  of  the  Rote  by  its  estraordiV 

*  Many  of  these  poems,  sacred  *nd  pioian*,  of  enormoas  length!  Titurel, 
the  Kaiser  Chronik,  patron,  as  well  as  the  great  "  Passional  *'  and  the 
*Marfealeben/'  aroinoawse  of  publication  at  Qq*4Htabaig,Jathe.BiUk>- 
4hek  deifPflnftyhgn  National  Literatur. 

*  The  Ormulum,  excellently  edited  by  Dr.  Meadows  White,  Oxford, 
WW,  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  gospels  (It  it  cartas  to  compare  it  with  the 
older  Teutonic  Heliand  and  OtAM>  is  vene  and  language,  of  a  kind -of 
transition  period,  by  some  called  semi-Sawn.  See  on  the  Omnium,  In- 
troduction to  B'>sworth's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary. 
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nary  popularity  had  introduced  the  Impersonated  Vir- 
tues and  Vices,  which  had  almost  driven  out  the  knights 
and  the  saints  of  the  Romance  and  the  Legend ;  in- 
stead *of  the  wild  tale  of  chivalrous  adventure,  or  the 
holy  martyrdom,  poetry  became  a  long  and  weary  alle- 
gory :  even  the  Mystery  before  long  gave  place  to  the 
Morality.  In  some  degree  this  may  have  been  the 
Morals  of  Christianity  reasserting  coequal  dignity  and 
importance  against  ritual  observances  and  blind  sacer- 
dotal authority :  it  is  constantly  rebuking  with  grave 
solemnity,  or  keen  satire,  the  vices  of  the  Cleigy,  the 
Monks,  and  the  Friars. 

Before  Chaucer,  even  before  Wyclifle,  appeared  with 
his  rude  satire,  his  uncouth  alliterative  verse,  his  home- 
ly sense,  and  independence  of  thought,  the  author  of 
Piers  Ploughman's  Vision.1  This  extraordinary  man- 
ifestation of  the  religion,  of  the  language,  of  the  social 
and  political  notions,  of  the  English  character,  of  the 
condition,  of  die  passions  and  feelings  of  rural  and 
provincial  England,  commences,  and  with  Chaucer  and 
Wycliffe  completes  the  revelation  of  this  transition  pe- 
riod, the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Throughout  its  institu- 
tions, language,  religious  sentiment,  Teutonism  is  now 
holding  its  first  initiatory  struggle  with  Latin  Chris- 
tianity. In  Chaucer  is  heard  a  voice  from  the  court, 
from  the  castle,  from, the  city,  from  universal  England 
All  orders  of  society  live  in  his  verse,  with  the  truth 
and  originality  of  individual  being,  yet  each  a  type  of 
every  rank,  class,  every  religious  and  social  condition 
and  pursuit.     And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  is  a 

i  The  Vision  bean  it*  date  about  1865.  Chaucer's  great  work  if  abort 
twenty  yean  later.  Wycliffe  wa*  barfly  known,  bat  by  his  tract  on  tfat 
Last  Days,  before  1870.  Whitaker,  p.  xxxvi.  and  last  note  to  Introdoctwa. 
Also  Wright's  Preface. 
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voice  of  freedom,  of  more  or  less  covert  hostility  to  the 
hierarchical  system,  though  more  playful  and  with  a 
poet's  genial  appreciation  of  all  which  was  true,  health- 
ful, and  beautiful  in  the  old  faith.  In  Wycliffe  is  heard 
a  voice  from  the  University,  from  the  seat  of  theology 
and  scholastic  philosophy,  from  the  centre  and  strong- 
hold of  the  hierarchy ;  a  voice  of  revolt  and  defiance, 
taken  up  and  echoed  in  the  pulpit  throughout  the  land 
against  the  sacerdotal  domination.  In  the  Vision  of 
Piers  Ploughman  is  heard  a  voice  from  the  wild  Mal- 
vern Hills,  the  voice  it  should  seem  of  an  humble  par- 
son, or  secular  priest.  He  has  passed  some  years  in 
London,  but  his  home,  his  heart  is  among  the  poor  rural 
population  of  central  Mercian  England.  Tradition,  un- 
certain tradition,  has  assigned  a  name  to  the  Poet,  Rob- 
ert Langland,  born  at  Cleobury  Mortimer,  in  Shrop- 
shire, and  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Whoever  he  was, 
he  wrote  in  his  provincial  idiom,  in  a  rhythm  perhaps 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  familiar  to  the  popular 
ear ;  if  it  strengthened  and  deepened  that  feeling,  no 
doubt  the  poem  was  the  expression  of  a  strong  and 
wide-spread  feeling.  It  is  popular  in  a  broader  and 
lower  sense  than  the  mass  of  vernacular  poetry  in  Ger- 
many and  England.  We  must  rapidly  survey  the 
religion,  the  politics,  the  poetry  of  the  Ploughman. 

The  Visionary  is  no  disciple,  no  precursor  of  Wyc- 
liffe in  his  broader  religious  views :  the  Loller  of  Piers 
Ploughman  is  no  Lollard;  he  applies  the  name  as  a 
term  of  reproach  for  a  lazy  indolent  vagrant.1  The 
Poet  is  no  dreamy  speculative  theologian  ;  he  acqui- 
esces seemingly  with  unquestioning  faith  in  the  creed 

*  Pawns  Sextus,  p.  7*  and  elsewhere,  Loller's  life  is  begging  at  batter} 
atches,  and  loitering  on  Fridays  or  Feast  Days  at  Church,  p.  76. 
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and  in  he  usfeges  of  the  Church.  He  is  not  profane 
but  reverent  **  to  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints.  Pilgrim- 
ages, penances*  oblations  oft  the  altar,  absolution,  be 
does  not  reject,  though  they  are  all  nought  in  compari- 
son with  holiness  and  charity;  on  Tra&substantiatien 
and  the  Real  Presence  and  the  Sacraments  he  is  almost 
silent,  but  his  silence  is  that  of  submission  not  cf 
doubt1  It  is  in  his  intense  absorbing  moral  feeling 
that  he  is  beyond  his  age :  with  him  outward  observ- 
ances are  but  hollow  shows*  mockeries,  hypocrisies  with- 
out the  inward  power  of  religion.  It  k  not  so  much 
in  his  keen  cutting  satire  on  ill  matters  of  the  Church 
As  his  solemn  installation  of  Reason  and  Conscience  ad 
the  guides  of  the  self-directed  soul,  that  he  is  breaking 
the  yoke  of  sacerdotal  domination :  in  his  constant  ap- 
peal to  the  plainest*  simplest  Scriptural  truths,  sis  in 
themselves  the  whole  of  religion,  he  is  a  stem  reformer* 
The  sad  serious  Satirist,  in  his  Contemplation  of  the 
world  around  him,  the  wealth  of  the  world  and  the 
woe,2  sees  no  hope,  no  consolation  but  in  a  new  order 
of  things,  in  which  if  the  hierarchy  shall  subsist*  it 
Shall  subsist  in  a  farm,  with  powers,  in  a  spirit  totally 

i  There  is  a  very  ourious  passage  as  to  the-  questions  even  then  agi- 
tated:— 

"  t  hare  Heatd  Sigh  mtti,^eatfng  at  tin  table, 
Oarp  at  though  they  CBerka  wer*,~of  Chris*  ao4  his  might, 
Aud  laid  Faults  On  the  Father  —  that  Formed  us  all  .  .  . 
Why  would  our  SaYiour  Suffer,  —  Suoh  a  wortn  in  his  Wist 
That  bagailed  the  woman,  -*■  and  the  man  after." 

Wright,  179. 

T*he  religious  poet  puts  down  these  questions  with  holy  indignation. 

I  quote  nostly  from  Dr.  Whitaker1*  edition,  stttietime*  from  Wright*% 
taking  the  liberty  of  modernizing  only  the  spelling,  which  shows  how  Dean 
most  of  it  is  to  our  vernacular  English. 

•  "And  Marvellously  me  Met— a*  I  May  y««  leO, 

All  the  Wealth  of  the  WorM — and  the  Woe  ba*K»—  a.  S. 
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typosit*  to  fcbat  which  now  rule*  mankind.  The  mys- 
terious Piers  the  Ploughman  seems  to  designate  from 
what  quartet  that  reforeter  i*  to  4fise«  Piera  the  Plough* 
tnata;  who  at  ohe  time  was  a  sort  of  impersonation  of  the 
ifidostriood  aid  at  the  same  time  profoundly  religiouft 
tnan*  becomes  at  the  cloee  Piers  Pardon  Ploughman, 
the  grew  publisher  of  the  pardon  of  mankind  through 
Christ.  In  hibt  it  the  teaching**  ibaotving  powor  of 
the  Chwbh ;  he  ifl  the  great  a&ertor  a*jd  conservator 
<*  Utoity.  . 

With  WydUfife*  with  the  spiritual  Fwmeiscans,  Lung? 
land  aftoribes  all  the  evils,  soeiil  add  religpousy  of  the 
drefcry  world  to  the  wealth  of  the  Clergy*  of  the 
Monks*  and  the  still  more  incongruous  wealth  of  the 
Mendicants.  With  them  he  adserts  the  right*  the  duty* 
the  Obligation  of  the  tetnporal  Sovereign  to  despoil  the 
hierarchy  of  thtir  corrupting  and  fatal  riche*.1  As  he 
ha»  nothing  of  the  scholastic  tfubtil  tyt  of  the  Prede** 
•ananaais*!*  Or  speculative  freedom  of  Wyclifle,  so  he 
has  nothing  of  the  wild  spiritualist  belief  in  the  proph- 
ecies of  ages  to  come.  With  the  FraticelU,  to  him  the 
fatal  gift  of  Constantino  was  the  doom  of  true  religion; 
with  them  he  almost  adores  poverty*  but  it  is  indus- 
trious down-trodden  rustic  poverty ;  not  that  of  the 
impostor  beggar,2  common  in  his  days,  and  denounced 

* "  For  If  Possession  be  Poison  — and  to  Perfect  them  make 
The  Heatfi  of  Holy  Church, 

tt  were  Chatftjr  to  dHCforgf  fhefei  Ibr  Waff  CWrtth  elite, 
And  Purge  them  Of  the  oM  Potato."  —  p.  996. 

See  the  whole  passage* 

*  See  Passus  iv.  where  Waster  refuses  to  Work,  and  Piers  summons  Want 
to  seize  him  by  the  paunch,  and  wring  him  well.  The  whole  contrast  of 
the  industrious  and  idle  poor  is  remarkable.  Also  the  Impostors  and  Jolly 
Beggars,  as  of  oar  own  days,  and  the  favorable  view  of  "  God's  Minstrels." 
—  WhitaJcer.  p.  154.    This  passage  was  not  in  Mr.  Wright's  cop/. 
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as  sternly  as  by  the  political  economy  of  our  own,  still 
less  of  the  religious  mendicant  Both  these  are  fierce- 
ly excluded  from  his  all-embracing  charity.1 

Langland  is  Antipapal,  yet  he  can  admire  an  ideal 
Pope,  a  general  pacificator,  reconciling  the  Sovereigns 
of  the  world  to  universal  amity.8  It  is  the  actual 
Pope,  the  Pope  of  Avignon  or  of  Rome,  levying  the 
wealth  of  the  world  to  slay  mankind,  who  is  the  object 
of  his  bitter  invective.8  The  Cardinals  he  denounces 
with  the  same  indignant  scorn ;  but  chiefly  the  Cardi- 
nal Legate,  whom  he  has  seen  in  England  riding  in  his 
pride  and  pomp,  with  lewdness,  rapacity,  merciless  ex- 
tortion, insolence  in  his  train.4  Above  all,  his  hatred  (it 
might  seem  that  on  this  all  honest  English  indignation 
was  agreed)  is  against  the  Mendicant  orders.  Of  the 
older  monks  there  is  almost  total  silence.  For  St  Bene- 
dict, for  St.  Dominic,  for  St.  Francis  he  has  the  pro- 
foundest  reverence.6  But  it  is  against  their  degenerate 
sons  that  he  arrays  his  allegorical  Host ;  the  Friars  far- 

1  Pass,  vi  p.  76. 

t "  Stthen  Payed  to  the  Pope,  —  have  Ftty  of  Holy  Ohuxoh, 
And  no  Grace  to  Grant  —  till  Good  love  were, 
Among  fell  Kind  of  Kings  —  over  Christian  people, 
Command  all  Conleesors  that  any  King  shrive 
Enjoin  him  Peaoe  ft*  his  Penanoo— and  Perpetual  frrgfTWwej  *— p.  tt. 

•  Simony  and  Civil  go  to  Rome  to  put  themselves  under  the  Pope*s  pw- 
tection.  —  P.  iii.  p.  36. 

"And  God  amend  the  Pope  —  that  Pilleth  Holy  Churoh, 
And  daimeth  by  Jtaoe  to  be  King — to  be  Keeper  over  Christendom, 
And  Connteth  not  how  Christian  Men  be  Killed  and  robbed, 
And  Findeth  Folk  to  Fight,  —and  Christian  blood  to  spill." 

Do  Best,  p.  1,  p.  8B9. 
Compare  p.  897. 

«  •*  The  Country  Is  the  Cnrseder, — that  Cardinals  Come  In, 
And  where  they  lie  and  Linger,  —  Lechery  there  reignetb  " 

Wright,  p.  flfc 

•  Pass.  v.  p.  70. 
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nish  every  impersonated  vice,  are  foes  to  every  virtue ; 
his  bitterest  satire,  his  keenest  irony  (and  these  weapons 
he  wields  with  wonderful  poetic  force)  are  against  their 
dissoluteness,  their  idleness,  their  pride,  their  rapacity, 
their  arts,  their  lies,  their  hypocrisy,  their  intrusion 
into  the  functions  of  the  Clergy,  their  delicate  attire, 
their  dainty  feasts,  their  magnificent  buildings,1  even 
their  proud  learning;  above  all  their  hardness,  their 
pitilessness  to  the  poor,  their  utter  want  of  charity,' 
which  with  Langland  is  the  virtue  of  virtues. 

Against  the  Clergy  he  is  hardly  less  severe;2  he 
sternly  condemns  their  dastardly  desertion  of  their 
flocks,  when  during  the  great  plague  they  crowded  to 
London  to  live  an  idle  life :  that  idle  life  he  describes 
with  singular  spirit  and  zest.  Yet  he  seems  to  recog- 
nize the  Priesthood  as  of  Divine  institution.  Against 
the  whole  host  of  officials,  pardoners,  summoners,  Arch- 
deacons, and  their  functionaries  ;  against  lawyers,  civil 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  he  is  everywhere  fiercely  and 
contemptuously  criminatory. 

His  political  views  are  remarkable.9    He  has  a  notion 

1  He  scoffs  at  those  who  wish  their  names  to  appear  in  the  rich  painted 
windows  of  the  Franciscan  churches.  The  Friar  absolves  Mede  (Bribery  )- 

"  And  sithen  he  aeyde, 
We  have  a  window  in  workyoge. 
Woldeat  thou  glaxc  that  gable, 
And  gntTe  there  thy  name, 
Higher  should  thy  son!  be 
Heaven  to  have."  —  Wright,  p.  46. 

There  is  a  roll  account  in  "the  Creed"  of  a  spacious  and  splendid  domini- 
ean  Convent,  very  curious.  "  The  Creed  "  is  of  a  later  date,  by  another 
author,  an  avowed  Lollard. 

a  He  declares  that  the  Clergy  shall  fall  as  the  Templars  had  fallen.  — Do 
Bet,  i.  p.  997.    But  compare  Wright,  i.  p.  233. 

*  There  is  a  strange  cross  of  aristocratical  feeling  in  Langland's  levelling 
ootiona.   That  slaves  and  bastards  should  be  advanced  to  be  clergymen  is  a 
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of  a  king  ruling  in  the  affections  of  the  peopk,  with 
Reason  for  his  chancellor,  Conscience  for  his  justiciary. 
On  such  a  King  the  commonalty  would  cheerfully  and 
amply  bestow  sufficient  revenue  for  all  the  dignity  of 
his  office,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  even  for  his 
conquests.  No  doubt  that  Commonalty  would  first 
have  absorbed  the  wealth  of  the  hierarchy.1  He  is 
not  absolutely  superior  to  that  hatred  of  the  French, 
nor  even  to  the  ambition  for  the  conquest  of  France 
engendered  by  Edward's  wars  and  by  his  victories. 
And  yet  his  shrewd  common-sense  cannot  but  see  the 
injustice  and  cruelty  of  those  aggressive  and  sanguinary 
wars.*  * 

As  a  Poet  Langland  has  many  high  qualities.  He 
is  creating  bis  own  language,  and  that  in  a  rude  and 
remote  province:  its  groundwork  is  Saxon-English, 
exclusively  so  in  most  of  its  words  and  in  its  idioms. 
It  admits  occasionally  French  words,  but  they  appear 
like  strangers ;  his  Latinisms*  and  words  of  Latin  de- 
crying grievance.  They  should  be  sons  of  franklins  and  freemen,  if  not 
of  Lords: 

"  And  such  Bondsmens  Balms  have  Bean  made  Bishops, 
Ahd  Barons  Bastards  have  Been  Archdeacons, 
And  Soakers  {soap-boilers)  and  their  Sons  tor  Sliver  have  been  Krifcuta, 
And  Lords  sons  their  Labourers." 

The  Barons  mortgaged  their  estates  to  go  to  the  Ware.  They  were  bought, 
this  is  curious,  by  traders. 

i  What  the  Commons  require  of  the  King  is  Law,  Love,  and  Troth,  and 
himself  for  their  Lord  antecedent  (p.  67): 

44  And  I  dare  Lav  my  life  that  Love  would  Lend  that  silver 
To  Wage  (to  pay  the  wages  of)  them,  and  help  Win  that  thou  Wftlest  after 
More  thab  all  the  Merchants,  or  than  the  Mitred  Bishops, 
Or  Lombards  of  Lucca,  that  Live  by  Love  as  Jews."—  p.  t4. 

a  Had  Mede  been  Seneschal  in  Prance,  K.  Edward  would  hav*  coaqaerett 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  —  Pass,  itf*  p.  51.    In  i 
he  had  won  France  by  gentleness.  —  Do  Wei,  p.  360. 
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scent*  might  seem  drawn  directly  from  the  Vulgate 
Scriptures  and  the  Church  services.  These  he  con* 
stantly  cites  in  the  original  Latin.  With  his  Anglo- 
Saxon  alliteration  there  is  a  cadence  or  rhythm  in  his 
verse ;  while  Chaucer  is  writing  in  rhyme  Langland 
seems  utterly  igaorant  of  that  poetic  artifice.  The 
whole  poem  is  an  allegory,  by  no  means  without  plan, 
but  that  plan  obscure,  broken,  and  confused ;  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  wanting  its  close.  The  Allegory  is  all 
his  own.  The  universal  outburst  of  Allegory  at  this 
time  in  Paris,  in  Germany,  in  England  is  remarkable* 
It  had  full  vogue  in  Paris,  in  Rutebeuf,  and  in  the 
Romance  of  the  Hose,  which  Chaucer  translated  into 
English.  As  the  chivalrous  romance  and  the  fabliaux 
bad  yielded  to  the  allegorical  poem,  so  ako  the  drama. 
It  might  seem,  as  we  have  said,  as  if  the  awakening 
moral  sense  of  men,  weary  of  the  saints,  and  angel*, 
and  devils,  delighted  in  those  impersonations  of  the 
unchristian  vices  and  Christian  virtues.  That  which 
to  us  is  languid,  wearisome,  unreal,  seized  most  power- 
fully on  the  imagination  of  all  orders.  Nor  had  alle- 
gory fulfilled  its  office  in  the  imaginative  realm  of 
letters  till  it  had  called  forth  Spenser  and  Bunyan. 
Langland,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  approaches  much 
nearer  to  Bunyan  than  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  to 
the  Fairy  Queen.  But  Langland,  with  all  his  bold- 
ness, and  clearness,  and  originality,  had  too  much 
which  was  temporary,  much  which  could  not  but 
become  obsolete.  Bunyan 's  vision  was  more  simple, 
had  more,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  of  the  moral,  or  of 
the  scheme,  of  perpetual,  universal  Christianity.  But 
Spenser  himself  has  hardly  surpassed  some  few  touches 
by   which   Langland   has   designated   his   personages; 
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and  there  is  at  times  a  keen  quiet  irony  too  fine  for 
Bunyan. 

The  Poem  is  manifestly  in  two  parts:  the  poet, 
asleep  on  the  Malvern  Hills,  beholds  the  whole  world ; 
eastward  a  magnificent  tower,  the  dwelling  of  Truth ; 
opposite  a  deep  dale,  the  abode  of  unblessed  spirits; 
between  them  a  wide  plain,  in  which  mankind  are  fol- 
lowing all  their  avocations.  He  dwells  rapidly  on  the 
evils  and  abuses  of  all  Orders.  A  stately  lady,  in 
white  raiment  (Holy  Church)  offers  herself  as  guide 
to  the  Castle  of  Truth,  in  which  is  seated  the  Blessed 
Trinity.  The  first  five  passages  of  the  first  part  are 
on  the  redress  of  civil  wrongs,  the  last  on  the  correc- 
tion of  religious,  abuses.  Mede  (Bribery)  with  all  her 
crew  are  on  one  side ;  Conscience,  who  refuses  to  be 
wedded*  to  Mede,1  with  Reason  on  the  other.  It  closes 
with  the  King's  appointment  of  Conscience  as  his  Jus- 
ticiary, of  Reason  as  his  Chancellor.  In  the  Sixth 
Passage  the  Dreamer  awakes ;  he  encounters  Reason. 
As  Reason  with  Conscience  is  the  great  antagonist  of 
social  and  political  evil,  so  again,  Reason,  vested  as  a 
Pope,  with  Conscience  as  his  Cross  Bearer,  is  alone  to 

1  Conscience  objects  to  Mede  that  she  i*  false  and  faithless,  misleading 
men  by  her  treasure,  leading  wives  and  widows  to  wantonness.  Falsehood 
and  she  undid  the  King's  Father  (Edward  II.),  poisoned  Popes,  impaired 
Holy  Church;  she  is  a  strumpet  to  the  basest  Sizours  of  the  common  law, 
•uminoners  of  the  civil  law  prize  her  highly,  sheriffe  of  counties  would  J>e 
undo  re  without  her,  for  she  causes  men  to  forfeit  lands  and  lives;  she 
bribes  gaolers  to  let  out  prisoners,  imprisons  true  men,  hangs  the  innocent. 
She  cares  not  for  being  excommunicated  in  the  Consistory  Court;  she  boys 
absolution  by  a  cope  to  the  Commissary.  She  can  do  almost  as  much  work 
as  the  King's  Privy  Seal  in  120  days.  She  is  intimate  with  the  Pope,  as 
provisory  show.  She  and  Simony  seal  his  Bulls.  She  consecrates  Biwhopi 
without  learning.  She  presents  Rectors  to  prebends,  maintains  priests  in 
keeping  concubines  and  begetting  bastards  contrary  to  the  Canon,  &e,  &o 
-P.  ill.  p.  46. 
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subdue  religious  evil.  For  that  evil  God  is  visiting 
the  earth  with  awful  pestilences  and  storms.  To  avert 
God's  wrath  the  domestic  duties  must  be  observed  with 
fervent  affection ;  the  Pope  must  have  pity  on  the 
Church,  the  religious  Orders  keep  to  their  rule,  those 
who  go  on  pilgrimages  to  the  Saints  seek  rather  Truth. 
Truth  is  the  one  eternal  object  of  man.  After  Repent- 
ance has  brought  all  the  seven  deadly  sins  to  confes- 
sion1 (a  strange  powerful  passage),  Hope  blows  a 
trumpet,  whose  blast  is  to  compel  mankind  to  seek 
Grace  from  Christ  to  find  out  Truth.  But  no  pilgrim 
who  has  wandered  over  the  world  can  show  the  way 
to  Truth.  Now  suddenly  arises  Piers  Ploughman ;  he 
has  long  known  Truth ;  he  has  been  her  faithful  fol- 
lower. Meekness  and  the  Ten  Commandments  are 
the  way  to,  Grace  is  thfe  Portress  of  the  noble  Castle 
of,  Truth.  After  some  time  Truth  reveals  herself. 
She  commands  Piers  to  stay  at  home,  to  tend  his 
plough  ;  of  the  young  peasantry  industry  in  their  call- 
ing is  their  highest  duty ;  to  the  laborious  poor  is  of- 
fered plenary  pardon,  and  to  those  who  protect  them, 
Kings  who  rule  in  righteousness,  holy  Bishops  who 
justly  maintain  Church  discipline.  Less  plenary  pardon 
is  bestowed  on  less  perfect  men,  merchants,  lawyers 
who  plead  for  hire.     What  is  this  pardon  ?  it  is  read 

i  The  confession  of  covetonsness  is  admirable:  — 

"  Didst  thou  era  mat*  restitution  T 
Yea,  I  once  Robbed  some  Chapmen,  and  Rifled  their  trunk*." 

Covetousness  would  go  hang  herself—  bat  even  for  her  Repentance  liaf 
comfort:  — 

"  Hare  Mercy  In  thy  Mind  — and  with  thy  Month  beseeeh  H, 
For  Goddei  Mercy  Is  Mora  —  than  all  his  other  works, 
And  all  the  Wickedness  of  the  World  —  that  man  might  Work  or  think 
Is  no  More  to  the  Mercy  of  God  —  than  In  the  Sea  a  glede  (a  spark  of  Are).* 

Wright,  p.  M. 
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by  a  Priest ;  it  contains  but  these  worda i  "  Tbey  that 
have  done  good  shall  go  into  life  sternal,  they  that  have 
done  evil  into  everlasting  fire."1 

Thus  with  Piers  Ploughman,  a  holy  Christian  life,  a 
life  of  love,  of  charity,  of  charity  especially  to  the  poor, 
is  all  in  all ;  on  the  attainment  of  that  life  dwells  the 
second  Vision,  the  latter  part  of  the  poem.  There  art 
three  personages  by  the  plain  names  of  Do  Well,  Do 
Bet  (do  better),  and  Do  Best.  The  whole  of  this 
ascent  through  the  different  degrees  of  the  Christiao 
life  is  described  with  wonderftil  felicity ;  every  power, 
attribute,  faculty  of  man,  every  virtue,  every  vice  k 
impersonated  with,  the  utmost  life  and  truth*  The 
result  of  the  whole  is  that  the  essence  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  the  final  end  of  Do  Well,  is  charity.  Do  Bet 
appears  to  have  a  higher  office,  to  teach  other  men ;  and 
this  part  closes  with  a  splendid  description  of  the  Re- 
deemer's life  and  passion,  and  that  which  displays  the 
poetic  power  of  Robert  Langland  higher  perhaps  than 
any  other  passage,  that  mysterious  part  of  the  Saviour's 
function  between  his  passion  and  resurrection  commonly 
called  the  "  harrowing  of  hell,"  the  deliverance  of  the 
spirits  in  prison.2    In  Do  Best  Piers  Ploughman  ap- 

i  It  i$  added— 

"  For  wise  men  ben  holden 
To  Purchase  yon  Pardon  and  the  Pope*  bulla*, 
At  the  Dreadful  Doom  when  the  Dead  ehall  arise, 
And  Come  all  before  Christ,  aoOemnte  to  yield 
How  thou  Leddeet  thy  lift  here,  end  hte  Law*  kept.    •   •    •   • 
A  Poueh  full  of  Pardon*  there,  nor  Prorinclals  Letters, 
Though  ye  be  Found  In  the  Fraternity  of  all  the  Four  Orders, 
And  hate  TnDulgences  Double  fold,  if  Do  Wei  yon  help 
I  set  your  Patents  and  you?  Partes*  a*  on*  Pba  worth." 

Wright,  i.  p.  ua 

•  It  i»  odd  that  Mahamet  (Mahomet)  defend*  tU  realm  of  Lucifer  again* 
she  Lord  with  gun*  and  mangonels  —  a  whimsical  anticipation  of  MUtoa. 
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pears  as  a  kind  of  impersonation  of  the  Saviour,  or  of 
Us  faith ;  the  Holy  Ghost  descends  upon  him  in  light- 
ning; Grace  arrays  him  with  wonderful  power  to 
sustain  the  war  with  coming  Antichrist;  Piety  has 
bestowed  upon  him  four  stout  oxen  (the  Evangelists) 
to  till  the  earth  ;  four  bullocks  to  harrow  the  land  (the 
four  Latin  Fathers),  who  harrow  into  it  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments. ;  the  grain  which  Pier*  sows  is  the 
cardinal  virtues.  The  poem  concludes  with  the  resur- 
rection and  war  of  Antichrist,  in  which  Piers,  if  victor, 
is  hardly  viotor — **a  eold  and  comfortless  conclusion," 
says  the  learned  editor,  Dr.  Whitaker.  I  am  persuaded 
that  it  is  not  the  actual  or  the  designed  conclusion. 
The  last  Passage  of  Do  Best  can  hardly  have  been 
intended  to  be  so  much  shorter  than  the  others.     The 

u  There  bad  been  a  loud  cry,  Lift  np  your  heads,  ye  gate*,  and  be  ye  lift 
up,  ye  everlasting  doors."    At  length, 

u  What  Lord  art  thou  ?  quoth  Lucifer.   A  role©  aLoud  laid, 
Tt»  lord  of  Might  and  of  Heaven,  that  Made  all  thing*, 
Duke  of  this  Dim  place.    Anon  uoDo  the  gates 
That  Christ  may  oomen  in,  the  King's  son  of  heaven. 
And  with  that  Break  Hell  Brake,  with  aU  Belial*  Bait, 
Nor  any  Wight  or  Ward  Wide  opened  the  gates, 
Patriarch*  and  Prophets,  Populus  in  tenebris, 
Stag  put  with  Sajnt  John,  Eooe  Agnus  Dei," 

J  am  tempted  to  give  the  cloee  of  this  canto— so  enaracteristie  uf  the  poem. 
He  had  said  in  Latin,  Mercy  ao4  Charity  have  met  together;  Righteomv 
tees  and  Peace  have  kissed  each  other:  — 

44  Truth  Trumpeted  them,  and  sang  *  To  Deum  laudamus,' 
And  then  saLoted  Lore,  in  a  Loud  note, 

Sees  quam  bonum  et  quam  jocundum  est  habitare  fratres  in  unmm. 
Till  the  Day  Dawned,  there  Damsels  Daunsod, 
That  men  Rang*  to  the  Resurrection.    And  with  that  I  awaked, 
And  called  Kitty  my  wife,  and  Kalotte  my  daughter, 
A  Rise  and  go  Reverence  Gods  Resurrection, 
And  Creep  on  knees  to  the  Cross,  and  Kiss  it  for  a  Jewel, 
And  High tfn Heat  of  Reliques,  none  Richer  on  earth, 
For  Gods  Blesspd  Body  It  Bare  for  our  Boto  (good). 
And  it  a  Peareth  the  ffond  ;  for  snch  is  the  might, 
May  no  Grisly  Ghost  Glide  where  it  shadowcth." 
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poet  may  have  broken  off  indeed  in  sad  despondency, 
and  left  his  design  unfinished ;  he  may  have  been  pre- 
vented from  its  completion;  or,  what  is  far  less  im- 
probable, considering  the  way  in  which  the  Po$m  has 
survived,  the  end  may  have  been  lost. 

The  Poet  who  could  address  such  opinions,  though 
wrapt  up  in  prudent  allegory,  to  the  popular  ear,  to  the 
ear  of  the  peasantry  of  England  ;  the  people  who  could 
listen  with  delight  to  such  strains,  were  far  advanced 
towards  a  revolt  from  Latin  Christianity.  Truth,  true 
religion,  was  not  to  be  found  with,  it  was  not  known 
by,  Pope,  Cardinals,  Bishops,  Clergy,  Monks,  Friars. 
It  was  to  be  sought  by  man  himself,  by  the  individual 
man,  by  the  poorest  man,  under  the  sole  guidance  of 
Reason,  Conscience,  and  of  the  Grace  of  God,  vouch- 
safed directly,  not  through  any  intermediate  human 
being,  or  even  Sacrament,  to  the  self-directing  soul 
If  it  yet  respected  all  existing  doctrines,  it  respected 
them  not  as  resting  on  traditional  or  sacerdotal  author- 
ity. There  is  a  manifest  appeal  throughout,  an  uncon- 
scious installation  of  Scripture  alone,1  as  the  ultimate 
judge ;  the  test  of  everything  is  a  moral  and  purely 
religious  one,  its  agreement  with  holiness  and  charity. 

English  prose  in  WyclifiVs  Bible,  the  higher  Eng- 
lish poetry  in  its  true  father,  Chaucer,  maintained  this 
prevailing  and  dominant  Teutonism.    Wycliffe's  Bible,! 

l  "  And  Ib  Run  to  Religion,  and  hath  Rendered  the  Bible, 
And  Pieaoheth  to  the  People  St.  Paul's  words." 

Wright,  p.  Mft. 

He  quotes,  M  Ye  suffer  fools  gladly"  (1  Cor.).  Is  this  Wyclffle?  Orgy 
(Theology)  weds  a  wife;  her  name  is  Scripture.  —  Wright,  p.  182.  I  take 
the  opportunity  of  observing  that  the  famous  prophecy,  ascribed  to  Lang- 
land,  about  the  King  who  should  suppress  the  monasteries,  is  merely  a 
rague  and  general  prediction ;  though  tho  naming  the  Abbot  of  Abingdoa 
la  a  lucky  coincidence.  —  See  Wright,  p  192. 
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as  translated  from  the  Vulgate,  had  not  so  entirely 
shaken  off  the  trammels  of  Latinity  as  our  later  ver- 
sions ;  but  this  first  bold  assertion  of  Teutonic  inde- 
pendence immeasurably  strengthened,  even  in  its  lan- 
guage, that  independence.  It  tasked  the  language,  as 
it  were,  to  its  utmost  vigor,  copiousness,  and  flexibility: 
and  by  thus  putting  it  to  the  trial,  forced  out  all  thotfe 
latent  and  undeveloped  qualities.  It  was  constantly 
striving  to  be  English,  and  by  striving  became  so  more 
and  more.  Compare  the  freedom  and  versatility  of 
Wycliffe's  Bible  with  Wycliffe's  Tracts.  Wycliffe  has 
not  only  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  purer  and  more 
free  religion,  he  is  becoming  a  master  of  purer  and 
more  free  English. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer,  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
poets,  was  in  nothing  more  remarkable  than  in  being 
most  emphatically  an  English  poet.  Chaucer  lived  in 
courts  and  castles :  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  King, 
he  was  a  retainer  of  the  great  Duke  of  Lancaster.  In 
the  court  and  in  the  castle,  no  doubt,  if  anywhere,  with 
the  Norman  chivalrous  magnificence  lingered  whatever 
remained  of  Norman  manners  and  language.  Chaucer 
had  served  in  the  armies  of  King  Edward  III. ;  he  had 
seen  almost  all  the  more  flourishing  countries,  many  of 
the  great  cities,  of  the  Continent,  of  Flanders,  France, 
Italy.  It  may  be  but  a  romantic  tradition,  that  at  the 
wedding  of  Violante  to  the  great  Duke  of  Milan  he 
had  seen  Petrarch,  perhaps  Boccaccio,  and  that  Frois- 
sart  too  was  present  at  that  splendid  festival.  It  may 
be  but  a  groundless  inference  from  a  misinterpreted 
passage  in  his  poems,  that  he  had  conversed  with  Pe- 
trarch (November,  1372)  ;  but  there  is  unquestionable 
evidence  that  Chaucer  was  at  Genoa  under  a  commis- 
tol.  vin.  26 
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won  from  the  Crown.  He  visited  brilliant  Florence, 
perhaps  others  of  the  noble  cities  of  Italy.  Five  yean 
later  he  was  in  Flanders  and  at  Paris.  In  1378  he 
went  with  the  Embassy  to  demand  the  hand  of  a  French 
Princess  for  the  young  Richard  of  Bordeaux.  Still 
later  he  was  at  the  gorgeous  court  of  the  Visconti  at 
Milan.1  Chancer  was  master  of  the  whole  range  of 
vernacular  poetry,  which  vras  bursting  forth  in  suck 
young  and  prodigal  vigor,  in  the  languages  born  from 
the  Romance  Latin.  He  had  read  Dante,  lie  had  read 
Petrarch ;  to  Boccaccio  he  owed  the  groundwork  of 
two  of  his  best  poems  — the  Knight's  Tale  of  Palamoa 
and  Arcite  and  Griselidis.  I  cannot  but  think  that  he 
was  familiar  with  the  Troubadour  poetry  of  the  Langue 
d'Oc ;  of  the  Langue  d*Oil,  he  knew  well  the  knightly 
tales  of  the  Trouvdres  and  the  Fabliaux,  as  well  as  the 
later  allegorical  school,  which  was  then  in  the  height 
of  its  fashion  in  Paris.  He  translated  the  Romance  of 
the  Rose. 

It  is  indeed  extraordinary  to  see  the  whole  of  the 
mediaeval,  or  post-mediaeval  poetry  (with  the  great  ex- 
ception of  the  Dantesque  vision  of  the  other  world) 
summed  up,  and  as  it  were  represented  by  Chaucer  in 
one  or  more  perfect  examples,  and  so  offered  to  the 
English  people.  There  is  the  legend  of  martyrdom  in 
Constance  of  Surrie ;  the  miracle  legend,  not  without 
its  harsh  alloy  of  hatred  to  the  unbeliever,  in  Hugh  of 
Lincoln  ;  the  wild,  strange,  stirring  adventures  told  in 
the  free  prolix  Epopee  of  the  Trouvire,  m  its  roman- 
ticized classic  form,  in  Troilus  and  Oressida ;  in  the 
wilder  Oriental  strain  of  magic  and  glamour  in  the  hatf- 

1  O  npare  the  lives  of  Chaucer,  especially  the  latest  by  Sir  Harris  Nico- 
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told  tale  of  Cambuscan ;  the  chivalrous  in  Palamon 
and  Arcite  ;  to  which  perhaps  may  be  added  the  noble 
Franklin's  Tale.  There  is  the  Fabliau  in  its  best,  in 
its  tender  and  graceful  form,  in  Griselidis  ;  in  its  gayer 
and  more  licentious,  in  January  and  May;  in  it* 
coarser,  more  broadly  humorous,  and,  to  our  finer  inan~ 
ners,  repulsive,  Miller'*  Tale ;  and  in  that  of  the  Reve. 
The  unfinished  Sir  Thopaa  might  teem  as  if  the  spirit 
of  Ariosto  or  Oervantes,  or  of  lighter  or  later  poets, 
was  struggling  for  precocious  being.  There  is  the 
genial  apologue  of  the  Cock  and  the  Fox,  which  might 
seem  an  episode  from  the  universal  brute  Epic,  the 
Latin,  or  Flemish,  or  German  or  French  Reynard 
The  more  cumbrous  and  sustained  French  allegory  ap 
pears  in  the  translation  of  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose 
the  more  rich  and  simple  in  the  Temple  of  Fame. 
There  are  a  few  slighter  pieces  which  may  oall  to  mind 
the  Law  and  Serventes  of  the  South. 

Yet  all  the  while  Chaucer  in  thought,  in  character, 
m  language,  is  English  —  resolutely,  determinately,  al- 
most boastfully  English.1  The  creation  of  native  poe- 
try was  his  deliberate  aim ;  arid  already  that  broad, 
practical,  humorous  yet  serious  view  of  life,  of  life  in 
its  infinite  variety,  that  which  reaches  its  height  in 
Shakspeare,  has  begun  to  reveal  itself  in  Chaucer. 
The  Canterbury  Tiles,  even  in  the  Preface,  represent, 
as  in  a  moving  comedy,  the  whole  social  state  of  the 
times ;  they  display  human  character  in  action  as  in 

l  There  is  a  curious  passage  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Testament  of  Love  on 
the  soveran  wits  in  Latin  and  in  French.  "  I^et  then  Clerkes  enditen  in 
Latin,  for  thty  hove  the  properti*  of  science,  and  the  knowlege  in  that  ftio 
nltie;  and  let  Frenchman  in  their  French  also  enditen  their  quaint  termes, 
for  it  is  kindely  to  their  mouthes;  and  let  us  shew  our  fantasies  In  such 
worses  as  wee  Waraedea  of  our  dimes  tonjrne."  —  Pol.  871 
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speech ;  and  that  character  is  the  man  himself,  th? 
whole  man,  with  all  his  mingling,  shifting,  crossing 
contradictory  passions,  motives,  peculiarities,  his  great- 
nesses and  weaknesses,  his  virtues  and  his  vanities 
every  one  is  perfectly  human,  yet  every  one  the  indi- 
vidual man,  with  the  very  dress,  gesture,  look,  speech, 
tone  of  the  individual.  There  is  an  example  of  every 
order  and  class  of  society,  high,  low,  secular,  religious. 
As  yet  each  is  distinct  in  his  class,  as  his  class  from 
others.  Contrast  Chaucer's  pilgrims  with  the  youths 
and  damsels  of  Boccaccio.  Exquisitely  as  these  are 
drawn,  and  in  some  respects  finely  touched,  they  are 
all  of  one  gay  light  class ;  almost  any  one  might  tell 
any  tale  with  equal  propriety ;  they  differ  in  name,  in 
nothing  else. 

In  his  religious  characters,  if  not  in  his  religious  tales 
(religion  is  still  man's  dominant  motive),  Chaucer  is 
by  no  means  the  least  happy.  In  that  which  is  purely 
religious  the  poet  himself  is  profoundly  religious ;  in 
his  Prayer  to  the  Virgin,  written  for  the  Duchess 
Blanche  of  Lancaster,  for  whom  also  he  poured  forth 
his  sad  elegy ;  in  his  Gentle  Martyrs  St.  Constantia  and 
St.  Cecilia :  he  is  not  without  his  touch  of  bigotry,  as 
has  been  said,  in  Hugh  of  Lincoln.  But  the  strong 
Teutonic  good  sense  of  Chaucer  had  looked  more 
deeply  into  the  whole  monastic  and  sacerdotal  system. 
His  wisdom  betrays  itself  in  his  most  mirthful,  as  in 
his  coarsest  humor.  He  who  drew  the  Monk,  the  Par- 
doner, the  Friar  Limitour,  the  Summoner,  had  seen 
far  more  than  the  outer  form,  the  worldliness  of  the 
Churchman,  the  abuse  of  indulgences,  the  extortions 
of  the  friars,  the  licentiousness  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  of  the  Ecclesiastics  themselves:  he  had  pen- 
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etrated  into  the  inner  depths  of  the  religion.  Yet  his 
wisdom,  even  in  his  most  biting  passages,  is  tempered 
with  charity.  Though  every  order,  the  Abbot,  the  Pri- 
oress, the  Friar,  the  Pardoner,  the  Summoner,  are  im- 
personated to  the  life,  with  all  their  weaknesses,  follies, 
affectations,  even  vices  and  falsehoods,  in  unsparing 
freedom,  in  fearless  truth,  yet  none,  or  hardly  one,  is 
absolutely  odious;  the  jolly  hunting  Abbot,  with  his 
dainty  horses,  their  bridles  jingling  in  the  wind,  his 
greyhounds,  his  bald  shining  head,  his  portly  person, 
his  hood  fastened  with  a  rich  pin  in  a  love-knot :  the 
tender  and  delicate  Prioress,  with  what  we  should  now 
call  her  sentimentality,  virtuous  no  doubt,  but  with  her 
broad  and  somewhat  suspicious  motto  about  all-con- 
quering love :  the  Friar,  who  so  sweetly  heard  confes- 
sion, and  gave  such  pleasant  absolution,  urging  men, 
instead  of  weeping  and  prayers,  to  give  silver  to  the 
friars ;  with  his  lisping  voice  and  twinkling  eyes,  yet 
the  best  beggar  in  his  house,  to  whom  the  poorest 
widow  could  not  deny  a  farthing :  the  Pardoner  with 
his  wallet  in  his  lap,  brimful  of  pardons  from  Rome, 
with  his  relics  or  pillowbeer  covered  with  part  of  our 
Lady's  veil  and  the  glass  vessel  with  pig's  bones :  yet 
in  Church  the  Pardoner  was  a  noble  Ecclesiast,  read 
well,  chanted  with  such  moving  tones,  that  no  one 
could  resist  him  and  not  throw  silver  into  the  offertory. 
The  Summoner,  whose  office  and  the  Archdeacon' 
Court  in  which  he  officiated  seem  to  have  been  most 
unpopular,  is  drawn  in  the  darkest  colors,  with  his  fire- 
red  cherubim's  face,  lecherous,  venal,  licentious.  Above 
all,  the  Parish  Priest  of  Chaucer  has  thrown  off  Roman 
mediaeval  Sacerdotalism ;  he  feels  his  proper  place  ;  he 
arrays  himself  only  in  the  virtues  which  are  the  essence 
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of  his  holy  function*  This  unrivalled  picture  is  the 
most  powerful  because  the  most  quiet,  uninsnlting,  ud- 
exasperating  satire.  Chaucer's  Parish  Priest  might 
have  been  drawn  from  Wycliffe,  from  Wyclifle  at  Lut- 
terworth, not  at  Oxford,  from  Wydiflfe,  not  the  fierce 
controversialist,  but  the  affectionate  and  beloved  teacher 
of  his  humble  flock.  The  Priest's  Tale  is  a  sermon, 
prolix  indeed,  but,  except  in  urging  confession  and 
holding  up  the  confeBsorial  office  of  the  Priesthood, 
porely  and  altogether  moral  in  its  scope  and  language.1 
The  translation  of  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  with  all 
its  unmitigated  bitterness  against  the  Friars,  k  a  far- 
ther illustration  of  the  religious  mind  of  Chancer.  If 
we  could  interpret  with  any  certainty  the  allegory  and 
the  mystic  and  poetic  prose  in  the  Testament  of  Love, 
we  might  hope  for  more  light  on  the  reKgion  and  on 
the  later  period  of  Chaucer's  life.2  It  is  evident  that 
at  that  time,  towards  the  dose  of  his  life,  he  was  in 
disgrace  and  in  prison.  Other  documents  show  that 
his  pensions  or  allowances  from  the  Crown  were,  for  a 
time  at  least,  withdrawn.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his 
imprisonment  arose  out  of  some  turbulent  and  popular 
movements  in  the  City  of  London.  There  is  every 
probability  that  these  movements  werte  connected  with 
the  struggle  to  reinvest  the  Wycliffite  (and  so  long  as 
the   Lancastrian    party   was   Wycliffite)    Lancastrian 


1 1  have  little  doubt  that  In  the  Retractation  ascribed  to  Chanter  at  the 
efose  of  this  Sermon,  Tvrwhitt  ia  right  in  that  pari  whioh  he  marks  fer  in- 
terpolation.   Read  the  passage  without  it,  all  ia  clear. 

4  Spegftit  in  his  argument  to  the  Testament  of  Love,  if  it  be  Speght*a» 
*'  Chaucer  did  compile  this  hooke  as  ft  comfort  tohtaselJe  lifter  great  greefte 
conceived  for  some  rash  attempts  of  the  Commons!  with  which  hee  had 
joyned,  an  J  thereby  was  in  fcare  to  lose  the  favour  of  his  best  friends.**  — 
Fol.  272. 
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Major,1  John  of  Northampton  in  the  civic  dignity* 
The  Londoners  were  Lollards,  and  if  on  the  people's 
side,  Chaucer  was  on  the  Lollards'  side.  Chancer,  in 
his  imprisonment,  would,  like  Boethitis  of  old,  from 
whom  the  Testament  of  Love  was  imitated,  seek  con- 
solation, but  his  consolation  is  in  religion,  not  philos- 
ophy* His  aspiration  is  after  the  beautiful  and  all- 
excelling  Margarita,  the  pearl  of  great  price,  who,  like 
the  Beatrice  of  Dante,  seems  at  onoe  an  ideal  or  ideal- 
ized mistress,  and  the  impersonation  of  pure  religion. 
Lore  alone  can  bestow  on  him  this  precious  boon  ;  and 
divine  love,  as  usual,  borrowing  some  of  its  imagery 
and  language  from  human  love,  purifies  and  exalte  the 
soul  of  the  poet  for  this  great  blessing  by  imparting 
the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  works  of  his  power,  and 
the  works  of  his  grace  and  glory.  More  than  this  the 
obstinate  obscurity  of  the  allegory  refhses  to  reveal. 

We  must  turn  again  to  Germany,  which  we  left  in 
its  intermediate  state  of  slowly  dawning  Teutonism. 
Germany,  h  has  been  seen,  rejected  the  first  free  move- 
ment of  her  kindred  Teutons  in  England,  because  it 
was  taken  up  with  such  passionate  seal  by  the  hostile 
Sdavonians.  The  reformation  in  Bohemia,  followed 
by  its  wild  and  cruel  wars,  civil  and  foreign,  threw 
back  die  German  mind  in  aversion  and  terror  upon 
Latin  Christianity.  Yet  Teutonism  only  slumbered, 
it  was  not  extinguished ;  it  was  too  deeply  rooted ; 

1  See  the  whole  ray  (tartans  but  obscure  pottage,  fol.  ST7:  "  Then,  La* 
dy,  I  thought  that  every  man  that  by  anye  way  of  right,  rightfully  done, 
may  helpe  any  commune  (helpe)  to  been  saved."  Chaucer  was  in  the  se- 
cret* of  his  party,  which  he  was  urged  to  betray.  He  goes  on  to  speak  of 
<fce  ••  dtie  of  Londoa,  which  is  to  me  bo  deare  and  sweet,  in  which  I  was 
forth  growne;  and  more  kindly  love  have  I  to  that  place  than  to  anye  other 
m  yearth  " 
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it  had  been  slowly  growing  up  from  its  undying  root 
for  centuries.  The  strife  of  ages  between  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Pope  could  not  but  leave  a  profound 
jealousy,  and  even  antipathy,  in  a  great  mass  of  the 
nation.  Throughout  there  had  been  a  strong  Impe- 
rialist, a  German  faction.  The  haughty  aggression 
of  John  XXII.  (a  Pontiff  not  on  the  Papal  throne 
at  Rome)  was  felt  as  a  mere  wanton  and  unprovoked 
insult.  It  was  not  now  the  Pope  asserting  against 
the  Emperor  the  independence  of  Italy  or  of  Rome; 
not  defending  Rome  and  Italy  from  the  aggression  of 
Transalpine  barbarians  by  carrying  the  war  against 
the  Emperor  into  Germany.  Louis  of  Bavaria  would 
never  have  descended  into  Italy  if  the  Pope  had  left 
him  in  peace  on  his  own  side  of  the  Alps*.  The  shame 
of  Germany  at  the  pusillanimity  of  Louis  of  Bavaria 
wrought  more  strongly  on  German  pride  2  the  Pope 
was  more  profoundly  hated  for  die  self-sought  humil- 
iation of  the  Emperor.  At  die  same  time  the  rise 
of  the  great  and  wealthy  commercial  cities  had  cre- 
ated a  new  class  with  higher  aspirations  for  freedom 
than  their  turbulent  princes  and  nobles,  who  were 
constantly  in  league  with  the  Pope  against  the  Em- 
peror, of  whom  they  were  more  jealous  than  of  the 
Pope ;  or  than  the  Prince  Bishops,  who  would  set 
up  a  hierarchical  instead  of  a  papal  supremacy.  The 
burghers,  often  hostile  to  their  Bishops,  and  even  to 
the  cathedral  Chapters,  with  whom  they  were  at  strife 
for  power  and  jurisdiction  in  their  towns,  seized  per- 
petually the  excuse  of  their  papalizing  to  eject  their 
Prelates,  and  to  erect  their  lower  Clergy  into  a  kind 
of  spiritual  Republic.  The  Schism  had  prostrated 
the  Pope?  before   the   temporal  power  ;  the  Emperor 
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of  Germany  had  compelled  the  Pope  to  summon  a 
Council ;  at  that  Council  he  had  taken  the  acknowl- 
edged lead,  had  almost  himself  deposed  a  Pope.  It 
is  true  that  at  the  close  he  had  been  out-manoeuvred 
by  the  subtle  and  pertinacious  Churchman ;  Martin  V 
had  regained  the  lost  ground ;  a  barren,  ambiguous, 
delusive  Concordat  had  baffled  the  peremptory  de- 
mand of  Germany  for  a  reformation  of  the  Church 
in  its  head  and  in  its  members,1  Tet  even  at  the 
height  of  die  Bohemian  war,  dark,  deepening  mur 
murs  were  heard  of  German  cities,  German  Princes 
joining  the  Antipapal  movement.  During  the  Council 
of  Basle,  when  Latin  Christianity  was  severed  into  two 
oppngnant  parties,  that  of  the  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  and 
that  of  the  Transalpine  reforming  hierarchy,  Germany 
had  stood  aloof  in  cold,  proud  neutrality :  but  for  the 
subtle  policy  of  one  man,  JEneas  Sylvius,  and  the 
weak  and  yielding  flexibility  of  another,  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  III.,  there  might  have  been  a  Ger- 
man spiritual  nationality,  a  German  independent 
Church.  The  Pope  was  compelled  to  the  humilia- 
tion of  restoring  the  Prelate  Electors  whom  he  had 
dared  to  degrade,  to  degrade  their  successors  whom 
he  had  appointed.  Gregory  of  Heimberg,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  German  mind,  had  defied  the  Ro- 
man Court  in  Rome  itself,  had  denounced  Papal 
haughtiness  to  the  face  of  the   Pope.3     But  for  one 

i  Ranke  has  written  thus  (I  should  not  quote  in  English,  if  the  English 
were  not  Mn.  Austin's):  " Had  this  course  been  persevered  in  with  union 
and  constancy,  the  German  Catholic  Church,  established  in  so  many  great 
principalities,  and  splendidly  provided  with  the  most  munificent  endow- 
ments, would  have  acquired  a  perfectly  independent  position,  in  which  aha 
might  have  resisted  the  subsequent  political  storms  with  as  much  firmness 
as  England."  —  Reformation  in  Germany,  vol.  i.  p.  48. 

*  Ranke,  p.  49.    Compare  these  passages  above. 
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event,  all  the  policy  of  JEtieas  Sylvius,  and  all  the 
subserviency  of  Frederick  III.  to  him  who  he  sup- 
posed was  his  counsellor,  but  who  was  his  ruler,  had 
been  unavailing.  As  the  aggressive  crusade  to  Pal- 
estine gave  the  dominion  of  Latin  Christendom  to 
the  older  Popes,  so  the  defensive  crusade  against  the 
terrible  progress  of  the  Turk,  which,  threatened  both 
Teutonic  and  Latin  Christendom,  placed  the  Pope 
again  at  the  head,  not  in  arms,  but  in  awe  and  influ- 
ence, of  the  whole  West.  Germany  and  the  Pope 
were  in  common  peril,  they  were  compelled  to  ckse 
alliance.  In  justice  to  JSoeas  Sylvius*,  when  Pius  II., 
it  may  be  acknowledged  that  it  was  his  providential 
sagacity;  his  not  ungrounded  apprehension  of  die  great- 
ness of  the  danger,  which  made  him  devote  his  whole 
soul  to  the  league  against  the  Ottoman  ;  if  it  was  also 
wise  policy,  as  distracting  the  German  mind  from 
dangerous  meditations  of  independence,  this  even  with 
Pius  II.  was  but  a  secondary  and  subordinate  con- 
sideration. The  Turk  was  the  cause  of  the  truce  of 
more  than  half  k  century  between  the  Papacy  and 
the  Empire. 

But  throughout  all  that  time  the  sileat  growth  of  the 
German  languages,  the  independent  Teutonic  thought 
expressed  in  poetry,  even  in  preaching,  was  widening 
the  alienation.  During  the  century  and  a  half  in 
which  English  Teutonism  was  resolutely  bracing  it- 
self to  practical  and  political  religious  independence, 
and  the  English  language  ripening  to  its  masculine 
force,  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  successfully  wrestling 
for  the  mastery  against  the  Southern  Latin ;  in  Ger- 
many a  silent  rebellious  mysticism  was  growing  up 
even  in  her  cloisters,  and  working  into  the  depths  of 
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men's  hearts  and  minds.  The  movement  was  more 
profound*  more  secret,  and  unconscious  even  among 
those  most  powerfully  under  its  influence.  There 
was  not  only  the  open  insurrection  of  Marsilio  of 
Padua  and  William  of  Ockham  against  the  Papal 
or  hierarchical  authority,  and  the  wild  revolt  of  the 
Fratioelli;  there  was  likewise  at  once  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  a&d  an  attempt  to  satisfy  that  yearning 
ef  the  religious  soul  for  what  the  Church,  the  Latin 
Church,  had  ceased  to  supply,  which  was  no  longer 
to  be  found  in  the  common  cloister-life,  which  the 
new  Orders  had  ceased  to  administer  to  the  wants  of 
the  people.  During  this  time,  too,  while  Germany 
luxuriated  in  the  Romance  Legend,  as  well  as  in  the 
Chivalrous  Romance,  and  the  Hymn  still  in  some 
degree  vied  with  the  Lay  of  the  Minnesinger,  Geiv 
bmo  prose  had  grown  up  and  was  still  growing  up 
out  of  vernacular  preaching.  From  the  ear-  <&„&& 
liest  period  some  scanty  instruction,  catechet-  J>re»ohln*- 
ical  or  oral)  from  the  glosses  or  from  fragments  of  the 
Scripture,  had  been  communicated  in  German  to  the 
people:  some  German  homilies,  translated  from  the 
Latiny  bad  been,  in  use.  But  the  great  impulse  was 
given  by  the  new  Orders.  The  Dominican  Confad 
of  Marburg  had  been  forced  at  times  to  leave  the 
overcrowded  church  for  the  open  air,  on  account  of 
the  multitudes  which  gathered  round  the  fierce  In* 
qukitor,  to  hear  his  sermons,  to  witness  the  conclusion 
of  his  sermons,  the  burning  of  a  holocaust  of  here*' 
tics*  Far  different  was  the  tone  of  the  Franciscan 
Bertholdt  of  Winterthur,1  who  from  1247  to  Betthowt. 


1  Compare  Leywr,  Yinlwtung.    Deutsche  Predigten  de*  viii.  and  xiv. 
/ahrhuiiderte,  Quedlinburg,  1838,  p.  xvi.,  for  tfce  life  of  BitBlboklU  ttarvimu 
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1272  preached  with  amazing  success  throughout  Bava- 
ria, Austria,  Moravia,  Thuringia.     His  sermons,  taken 
down  by  the  zeal  of  his  hearers,  were  popular  in  the 
best  sense ;  he  had  the  instinct  of  eloquence ;  he  is 
even  now  by  the  best  judges  set  above  Tauler  him- 
self.     In  earnestness,   in  energy,  in   his   living  ima- 
gery from  external  nature,  Bertholdt  was  the  popular 
preacher  in  the  open  field,  on  the  hill-side,  Tauler 
die  contemplative  monk  in  the  pulpit  of  the  cloister- 
chapel.1      Nor    did   Bertholdt   stand   alone   in  these 
vivid  popular  addresses.     That  which,  notwithstand- 
ing  these   examples,   was    at   least   inefficiently   be* 
stowed  by  the  Church,  stirring  and  awakening  ver- 
nacular instruction,  was  prodigally  poured  forth  from 
other  quarters.      The  dissidents  under  their  various 
names,   and    the   Beghards,   were    everywhere.      At 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth   century  Alsace  was 
almost  in  possession  of  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of 
the  Free  Spirit ;  they  were  driven  out  and  scattered, 
but  expulsion  and  dispersion,  if  it  does  not  multiply 
the  numbers,  usually  increases  the  force  and  power  of 
such    communities.3      Mysticism  within    the   Church 
strove  to  fill  the  void  caused  by  their  expulsion.    Of 
these  Mystics  the  most  famous  names  are  Rysbroeck 
of  Cologne,   Master  Eckhart,   John   Tauler,  Nicolas 
of  Suso.     The  life  of  Tauler  will  show  us  the  times 
and  the  personal  influence  of  these  men,  and  that  of  " 
their  opinions.     It  occupies  all  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

(Deutsche  Poesie)  writes,  "  Die  Vortreftliohkeit  der  Bertholdt'schen  Predlg- 
ten,  die  weit  die  Schriften  Taulers  tibertrifft"  —  Vol.  ii.  p.  142.  Schmidt, 
Joannes  Tauler,  p.  82. 

1  Leyser,  Deutsche  Predigten. 

2  Schmidt,  Tauler,  p.  7.     In  1317,  there  was  a  violent  persecution  by 
John  of  Ochaenstein,  Bishop  of  Strasburg. 
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•  John  Tauler1  was  born  in  Strasburg  in  1290.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  the  religious  youth  entered  the 
Dominican  cloister.  He  went  to  study  at  Paris ;  but 
at  Paris  the  Doctors  were  ever  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  huge  books,  they  cared  not  for  the  one  book  of 
life.8  Probably  on  his  return  to  Strasburg  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  Master  Eckhart.  This  re* 
markable  man  preached  in  German ;  countless  hear- 
ers thronged  even  to  Eckhart's  vernacular  sermons. 
But  Eckhart  was  a  Schoolman  in  the  incongruous 
office  of  a  popular  preacher;  he  was  more  than  a 
Schoolman,  he  aspired  to  be  a  philosopher.  His  was 
not  a  passionate,  simple,  fervent  theology,  but  the 
mystic  divinity  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite;  it  ap- 
proached the  Arabic  Aristotelian  philosophy.  He 
held,  indeed,  the  Creation  out  of  nothing,  and  in 
theory  repudiated  the  Eternity  of  Matter ;  but  Crea- 
tion seemed  a  necessity  of  the  divine  nature.  The 
Universal  could  not  but  be  particular;  so  God  was 
all  things,  and  all  things  were  God.  The  soul  came 
forth  from  God,  it  was  an  emanation ;  it  had  part  of 
the  light  of  God,  in  itself  inextinguishable,  but  that 
fight  required  kindling  and  quickening  by  divine 
grace.8  Thus  man  stands  between  the  spiritual  and 
the  corporeal,  between  time  and  eternity.  God  will 
reveal  himself  fully,  pour  himself  wholly  into  the  rea- 
sonable soul  of  man.     It  is  not  by  love  but  by  in- 

i  Joannes  Tauler  yon  8trasbarg,  ron  D.  Carl  Schmidt    Hamburg,  1S41. 

1  Tauler,  p.  8.    Quotation  from  Tattler's  Sermon  in  note. 

8  See  the  Chapter  on  Eckhart.  Ritter,  Christliche  Philosophic,  iv.  p. 
488,  &c  u  Eckhart  ist  mit  den  Theologen  seiner  Zeit  von  der  Ueberzeug- 
tmg  durchdrungen,  dass  die  verniinftige  Seele  des  Menschen  dazu  bestimmt 
tei  in  der  innigsten  Verbindung  mit  Qott,  des  hbchsten  Gntes,  ganz  nnd 
ohne  alio  Schmalemng,  theilhaftig  su  werden  •  .  .  Gott  soil  aich  gans 
tffen  Mren,  wir  inn  gans  erkennen :  er  soil  ganz  nnaer  weldeii/* —P.  90S. 
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tolligence  that  the  mystic  reunion  takes  place  with 
God ;  bj  knowledge  we  are  one  with  God ;  that  which 
knows  and  that  which  is  known  are  one*  Master 
Eckhart  is  the  parent  of  German  metaphysical  theol- 
ogy. But  if  Tauler  was  caught  with  the  glowing 
language  in  which  Eckhart  clothed  these  colder  opin- 
ions, he  stood  aloof  from  the  kindred  teaching  of  the 
Beghards,  with  their  more  passionate,  more  religious 
Pantheism— the  same  in  thought  with  Eckhart,  more 
bold  and  fearless  in  expression. 

But  if  of  itself  the  soul  of  Tauler  ooqght  a  deeper 
and  more  fervent  faith,  the  dark  and  turbulent  times 
would  isolate  or  make  such  a  soul  seek  its  sympathy 
within  a  narrower  circle.  It  was  the  height  of  the  war 
between  John  XXII.  and  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  no* 
where  did  that  war  rage  more  violently  than  in  Straa* 
barg.  The  Bishop  John  of  Oehsenstem  was  for  the 
Pope,  the  Magistrates,  the  people,  for  the  Emperor*  or 
rather  for  insulted  Germany.  The  Biahop  laid  his  in- 
terdjc(  on  the  city ;  the  Magistrates,  the  Town  Council, 
declared  that  the  Clergy  who  would  not  perform  their 
functions  must  be  driven  from  the  city*1  The  Clergy, 
the  Monks,  the  Friars,  were  divided:  here  the  beUtf 
were  silent,  the  churches  closed ;  there  they  tolled  for 
prayers,  and  the  contumacious  Clergy  perforated  for* 
bidden  services*  Ho  wonder  that  religions  men  aoogbt 
that  religion  in  themselves  which  they  found  not  in  the 
church  or  in  the  cloister ;  they  took  refuge  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  their  own  thoughts,  from  the  religion  which 

1  "  Do  soltent  en  ouch  Mrbaa  eingen, 
Oder  ftber  as  dter  stett  sprlngra." 

Komigfihofm  Ckrtnide,  ttMP. 
•thinMi,  p.  14, 
S«e  Book  xfl.  c*  T. 
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hub  contesting  the  worid.  In  all  the  great  cities  rose 
a  secret  unorganised  brotherhood,  bound  together  only 
by  silent  infelt  sympathies,  the  Frkfnds  of  God.  This 
appellation  was  a  secession,  a  tacit  revolt,  an  assump- 
tion of  superiority,  God  was  not  to  be  worshipped  in 
the  ehmrch  alone,  with  the  Clergy  alone,  with  the 
Monks  alone,  in  the  Ritual,  even  in  the  Sacramento; 
he  was  within,  in  the  heart,  in  the  Ike.  This  and  kin* 
dred  brotherhoods  embraced  all  orders,  Priests,  Monks, 
Friars,  Nobles,  Burghers^  Peasants;  they  had  their 
Prophets  and  Prophetesses*  aboro  all*  their  Preachers.1 

*  On  the  "  Friends  of  God."  see  Schmidt,  Anhang.  M.  Carl  Schmidt 
has  now  discovered  and  printed  some  very  curious  documents,  which  throw 
more  fltH  hut  ye*  dubious  light  on  the  "  Friend*  of  God,"  and  their  proa* 
leader  Nicolas  of  Basle.  They  were  Myotics  to  the  height  of  Mystic  Lam  t 
each  believer  was  in  direct  union  with  God,  with  the  Trinity  not  the  Holy 
Qhost  tfchme.  They  were  not  Waddenshms.  They  were  faithful  to  the 
whole  medieval  imaginative  creed,  Transubetantiatiort,  worship  of  the 
Virgin  and  Saints,  Purgatory.  Their  union  with  the  Deity  was  not  that 
of  Pantheism,  or  of  passionate  love;  it  was  rather  through  the  fantasy. 
They -had  Wonder^  visions,  tpedal  revelations,  prophecies.  Their  pecaliar 
heresy  was  the  denial  of  all  special  prerogative  to  the  Clergy,  except  the 
celebration  of  the  Sacraments ;  the  layman  had  equal  sanctity,  equal  com* 
iMUHfttt  with  the  Deity,  saw  visions,  ottered  prophecies.  Their  only  sym- 
pathy with  the  Waldenstana  was  AnH-SacerdotaKtttn.  KFefther  were  the^ 
Biblical  Cferistiatos;  they  honored,  loved  the  Bible,  bat  sought  aid  obtained 
tovetfttlen  beyond  it  They  rejected  one  eferase  of  the  Lord's  Prayer; 
TeraptatkrtM  were  marks  of  God's  favor  not  to  be  deprecated.  But  though 
feofforing  whs  a  sign  of  the  Divine  Love,  it  was  not  seftf-fnflfcted  suffering. 
They  dfectaimed  asceticism,  setf-mafceratkm,  setf-torture.  AM  things  to  the 
beloved  were  of  God ;  all  therefore  indifferent,  seclusion,  poverty.  In  1861 
Nicolas  of  Basle,  with  his  twelve  friends  or  disciples  (so  commanded  by  a 
dream),  set  forth  from  the  Oberland  under  the  guidance  of  a  dog  to  find  a 
domicile.  After  a  wiM  journey  over  moss  and  moor,  the  dog  barked  and 
Scratched  op  the  earth.  They  determined  to  build  (with  the  permission  of 
the  Duke  of  Austria  to  whom  the  land  belonged)  a  chapel,  with  a  pleasant 
eharaber  for  each;  here  they  dwelt,  recluses,  not  monks,  under  no  vows, 
withdrawn  from  the  world,  but  well  informed  of  what  passed  in  the  world 
Sight  of  them  afterwards  went  into  foreign  lands  to  Hungary,  to  Italy. 

They  had  other  places  of  retreat,  and  it  shonld  seem  multitudes  of  fot- 
Vwers  attached  to  them  with  more  or  less  intimacy.    Nicolas  of  Baele,  a* 
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Some  convents  were  entirely  in  their  power.  In  one 
thing  alone  they  sided  with  the  Town  Councils — in 
denouncing  the  unlawfulness,  the  wickedness  of  closing 
the  churches  against  the  poor ;  they  rejected  the  mon- 
strous doctrine  that  the  Pope  and  the  Bishops  might 
withhold  the  blessings  of  religion  from  the  many  for 
the  sins,  or  what  they  chose  to  call  the  sins,  of  the 
few.  Christian  love  was  something  higher,  holier  than 
Bishop  or  than  Pope.  John  Tauler  was  an  earnest 
disciple,  a  powerful  apostle  of  this  lofty  mysticism ;  he 
preached  with  wonderful  success  in  Strasburg,  in  some 
of  the  neighboring  convents,  in  towns  and  villages,  in 
the  cities.  He  journeyed  even  to  Cologne,  the  seat 
of  this  high  mysticism;  there  the  famous  Rysbroeck 
taught  with  the  utmost  power  and  popularity.  Tauler 
was  often  at  Basle,  where  Henry  of  Nordlingen,  who 
had  respected  the  Papal  interdict  at  Constance,  re- 
sumed his  forbidden  functions.  Tauler  threw  aside  all 
scholastic  subtilties ;  he  strove  to  be  plain,  simple,  COin- 


apecially  inspired,  held  boundless  influence  and  authority  over  all,  whether 
"  Friends  of  God,"  or  not,  over  Tauler,  Rulman  Merswin,  and  others. 

As  the  days  of  the  Church  grew  darker  under  the  later  Popes  at  Avig- 
non, and  during  the  Schism,  visions,  dreams  multiplied  and  darkened1 
around  them.  Nicolas  visited  Gregory  XL  at  Borne;  he  reproved  the 
Pope's  inertness,  his  sins.  Gregory,  at  first  indignant,  was  overawed,  sad 
won  by  the  oommanding  holiness  of  Nicolas.  In  1378  Nicolas  with  bis 
followers  prayed  together  from  the  17th  to  the  35th  March  to  God,  to  dispel 
the  dark  weather  which  overhung  the  Church.  They  were  directed  to 
"wait."  The  time  of  "waiting"  lasted  to  March  25th,  1383.  In  the  mesa 
time  they  scrupled  not  to  speak  with  the  utmost  freedom  of  the  Pope  sad 
the  Clergy.  They  disclaimed  both  Popes.  Many  awful  visions  were  sees 
by  many  believers;  many  terrible  prophecies  were  sent  abroad. 

At  length  Nicolas  and  some  of  his  chief  followers  set  out  as  preached  ef 
repentance.  In  1893  Martin  of  Maints  was  buried  in  Cologne;  others  ia 
Heidelberg;  Nicolas  with  two  of  his  chief  and  constant  disciples  at  Vienna 
in  Danphiny.  —  See  die  Gottesfireunde  in  xftr.  Jahrhondert  von  C*ri 
Schmidt.    Iena,lS65. 
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• 
prehensible  to  the  humblest  understanding ;  he  preached 

in  German,  but  still  with  deferential  citations  in  Latin. 
Tauler  sought  no  Paj>al  license ;  it  was  his  mission, 
it  was  his  imperative  duty  as  a  Priest,  to  preach  the 
Gospel, 

But  Tauler  was  to  undergo  a  sterner  trial,  to  be 
trained  in  another  school.  In  Basle  he  had  been 
marked  by  men  of  a  different  cast,  the  gauge  of  his 
mind  had  been  taken,  the  depth  of  his  heart  sounded, 
his  religion  weighed  and  found  wanting.  In  Strasbourg 
appeared  a  stranger  who  five  tinies  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Tauler,  and  listened  to  his  preaching  with  serious, 
searching  earnestness.  He  was  a  layman,  he  sought 
an  interview  with  Tauler,  confessed  to  him,  received 
the  Sacrament  at  his  hands.  He  then  expressed  his 
wish  that  Tauler  would  preach  how  man  could  attain 
perfection,  that  perfection  to  which  he  might  aspire  on 
earth.  Tauler  preached  his  loftiest  mysticism.  The 
stern  man  now  spoke  with  authority,  the  authority  of 
a  more  determinate  will,  and  more  firm  convictions. 
44  Thou  art  yet  in  slavery  to  the  letter ;  thou  knowest 
not  the  life-giving  spirit ;  thou  art  but  a  Pharisee ;  thou 
truste8t  in  thine  own  power,  in  thine  own  learning; 
thou  thinkest  that  thou  seekest  God's  honor,  and  seek- 
est  thine  own."  Tauler  shuddered.  "  Never  man  be- 
fore reproved  me  for  my  sins."  He  felt  the  spell  of  a 
master.  "  Twelve  years,"  said  the  layman  (who  was 
rebuking  the  self-righteousness  of  Tauler !),  "  I  have 
been  toiling  to  the  height  of  spiritual  perfection,  which 
I  have  now  attained,  by  the  study  of  German  works, 
by  self-mortification  and  chastisements  which  have  now 
ceased  to  be  necessary."  *  He  gave  Tauler  certain  sim- 
ple moral  rules,  counselled  him  to  preach  no  more,  to 
vol.  vm.  as 
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hear  no  more  confession,  to  deny  hiteseJf,  and  to  med- 
itate on  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  till  he  had  attained 
humility  and  regeneration.1  The  stronger,  the  more 
positive  and  peremptory  mind  subdued  the  gentler. 
Tauler,  for  above  two  years,  despite  the  wonder  of  his 
friends,  the  taunts  ef  his  enemies,  was  silent.  The 
first  time,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  when  he  attempted* 
*j»*iaM.  under  permission  (for  the  inflexible  layman 
watched  him  unceasingly),  he  broke  down  in  floods  of 
tears.  This  stranger  was  the  famous  Nicolas  of  Baslet 
The  secret  influence  of  these  teachers,  unsuppresaed  by 
years  ef  persecution,  may  appeal?  from  the  work  thus 
wrought  on  the  mind  of  Tauter,  and  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  long 
after  Tauler's  death,  that  Nicolas  of  Basle*  venturing 
into  France,  was  seized  and  burned  as  a  heretic  at  Vi- 
enne  in  Dauphiny. 

Tauler  adhered  to  the  Ohurch ;  many  of  the  Wal- 
denses  and  others  did  so  to  escape  persecution,1  and  to 
infuse  their  own  zeal  J  Tauler,  it  seems,  in  honesty  and 
simplicity k  But  frwn  that  time  the  German  preaching 
ef  Tauler — nowunmtngled  with  Latin,  in  chutehea, 
in  private  assemblies,  in  the  houses  of  Beguines,  in 
nunneries — was  ritore  plain,  earnest,  and,  ua  usual, 
flowed  from  his  own  heart  to  th*  hearts  of  others.  He 
taught  estrtagefrient  from  the  world,  self-denial,  pov- 

1  L>.  Carl  Schmidt  has  taken  the  whole  of  this  from  an  old  narrative  "of 
a  Teacher  of  Holj  Scripture  and  a  Layman,"  of  which  he  does  not  doubt 
the  authenticity.  It  is  well  translated  in  Miss  Winkwortfc's  Lift  and  Timm 
of  Tauler.     London,  1857. 

*  "  Auf  diese  Weise  die  Waldenser  in  die  Kirch*  Berber  ESngamj  ftmdet 
tmd  aaf  die  bertthmtesten  Doctoraa  uBd  naudich  «uf  Dosainieaaer,  den* 
Beruf  es  war  die  Ketzer  zu,  bekampfen,  so  roach  tig  w  irk  ten."  —  Schmidt, 
p.  .17.  But  M.  Schmidt's  new  authorities  show  that  Nicolas  was  not  a 
Wafdermmm 
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erty  of  spirit,  not  merely  passive  surrender  of  the  soul 
to  God,  but,  with  this,  lore  also  to  the  brethren  and 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  life.  Men  were  to  seek 
peace,  dpring  these  turbulent  times,  within  their  own 
souls.  He  not  only  preached  in  German,  he  published 
in  German,  "  the  following  the  lowly  life  of  Christ."1 
The  black  plague  fell  on  the  city  of  Stfcas*  * j».  iaiw>. 
borg,  on  Straaborg  still  under  the  ban  of  the  Pope.  In 
Strasburg  died  16,000,  in  Basle  14,000  victims.  Amid 
these  terrible  times  of  wild  visions,  wild  professions  of 
■elf-scourged  penitents,  of  crowded  cloisters,  massa* 
cred  Jews,  the  calm  voice  of  Tanler,  and  of  some  who 
spoke  and  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  Hauler,  rose  against 
the  mpitying  Church.  A  remonstrance  was  addressed 
to  the  Clergy,  that  the  poor,  innocent,  blameles*  people 
were  left  to  die  unteaded,  unabsolved,  under  the  inter* 
diet,  and  boldly  condemning  the  Prietts  who  refused 
them  the  last  consolations  of  the  Gospel.2  "Christ 
died  for  all  men ;  the  Pope  cannot,  by  his  interdict, 
close  heaven  against  those  who  die  innocent."  In  an- 
etbe^  writing  the  abuse  of  the  spiritual  sword  was 
dearly  denounced,  the  rights  of  the  Electors  asserted. 
The  broad  maxim  was  laid  down,  that  "  he  who  coo* 
fesses  the  true  faith  of  Christ,  and  sins  only  against  the 
person  of  the  Pope,  is  no  heretic"  It  is  said  that  the 
people  took  comfort,  and  died  in  peace,  though  under 
the  Papal  interdict.  It  was  for  these  unforgiven  opin- 
ions that  Tanler  and  his  friends,  Thomas  of  Strasburg, 
an  Augustinian,  and  Ludolph  of  Saxony,  first  a  Do- 
minican then  a  Carthusian,  fell  under  the  suspicion  of 
the  new  Bishop  Bertholdt  and  the  Clergy.     He  had 

i  Der  Kachfolgung  dee  arraen  Lebens  Christi. 
*  fidnudi,  TAaler  p.  tt. 
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been  called  to  render  an  account  of  his  faith  before 
A.D.13*.  Charles  IV.,  "the  Priests'  Emperor,"  when 
at  Strasburg.  The  Mystics  were  commanded  to  recant, 
and  to  withdraw  from  their  writings  these  obnoxious 
tenets. 

Tauler  disappeared  from  Strasburg;  he  was  now 
heard  in  Cologne;  there  he  taught  his  own  simpler 
doctrines,  and  protested  against  the  Pantheistic  tenets 
of  the  Beghards,  and  even  of  those  dreamy  fanatics  who 
would  yield  up  their  passive  souls  to  the  working  of 
Divine  grace.  He  returned  to  Strasburg  only  to  die. 
4.d.  tan.  His  last  hours  were  passed  in  the  garden  of 
the  convent  in  which  his  qnly  sister  had  long  dwelt, 
a  holy  and  blameless  nun.  He  sought  her  gentle 
aid  and  consolation.  One  hard  Mystic  reproached 
his  weakness  in  yielding  to  this  last  earthly  affection. 
He  was  buried  in  the  cloisters,  amid  the  respectful 
sorrow  of  the  whole  city. 

Tauler  had  been  dead  nearly  a  century  before  the 
close  of  our  History,  but  his  Sermons  lived  in  the 
memory  of  men ;  they  were  transcribed  with  pious 
solicitude,  and  disseminated  among  all  who  sought 
something  beyond  what  was  taught  in  the  Church,  or 
taught  by  the  Clergy;  that  which  the  Ritual,  per- 
formed perhaps  by  a  careless,  proud,  or  profligate 
Priest,  did  not  suggest;  which  was  not  heard  in  the 
cold  and  formal  Confessional ;  which  man  might  learn 
for  himself,  teach  to  himself,  which  brought  the  soul 
in  direct  relation  with  God,  trained  it  to  perfection, 
to  communion,  to  assimilation,  to  unity  with  God. 
Herder,  perhaps  the  wisest  of  German  critics,  con- 
demns the  Sermons  of  Tauler  for  their  monotony : l 
i  The  two  latter  parts  of  Dr.  Schmidt's  Tauler  are  on  the  writing*  wmi 
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44  He  who  has  read  two  of  Tauler's  Sermons  has  read 
all."1  But  perhaps  in  that  monotony  lay  much  of 
their  strength.  Religious  men  seek  not  variety  but 
emotion ;  it  is  the  key-note  which  vibrates  to  the 
heart.  Tauler  had  Mysticism  enough  to  awaken 
and  keep  alive  all  the  most  passionate  sentiments  of  re- 
ligion, yet  with  a  seeming  clearness  and  distinctness  as 
if  addressed  to  the  reason ;  his  preaching  appeared  at 
least  to  be  intelligible ;  it  addressed  the  whole  man, 
his  imagination,  his  reason,  his  affection. 

But  Tauler's  Mysticism  was  far  beyond  the  sublime 
selfishness  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ;  it  embraced 
fully,  explicitly  the  love  of  others;  it  resembled  the 
Imitation  of  a  Kempis,  in  that  it  was  absolutely  and 
entirely  personal  religion,  self-wrought  out,  self-dis- 
ciplined, self-matured,  with  nothing  necessarily  in- 
termediate between  the  grace  of  God  and  the  soul  of 
man.  The  man  might  be  perfect  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  within  himself,  spiritualized  only  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Tauler's  perfect  man  was  a  social  being,  not 
a  hermit ;  his  goodness  spread  on  earth,  it  was  not  all 
drawn  up  to  heaven.  Though  the  perfect  man  might 
not  rise  above  duties,  he  might  rise  above  observances ; 
though  never  free  from  the  law  of  love  to  his  fellow* 
creatures,  he  claimed  a  dangerous  freedom  as  regard- 
ed the  law  and  usage  of  the  Church,  and  dependence  on 
the  ministers  of  the  Church.  Those  who  were  con- 
tent with  ritual  observances,  however  obedient,  were 
still  imperfect;  outward  rites,  fastings,  were  good  as 
means,  but  the  soul  must  liberate  itself  from  all  these 

doctrines  of  Tauler,  illustrated  with  abundant  extracts.    Bliss  Winkworth 
has  well  chosen,  and  rendered  well  some  of  his  best  Sermons.    1857. 
*  Thvologische  Brief*  41,  quoted  by  Schmidt,  p.  84. 
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outward  means.  The  soul,  having  discharged  all  this, 
must  still  await  in  patience  something  higher,  some- 
thing to  which  all  this  is  but  secondary,  inferior ;  hav- 
ing attained  perfection,  k  may  cast  all  these  things 
away  as  unnecessary.  Tattler's  disciple  respects  the 
laws  of  the  Church  because  they  are  the  lawa  of  the 
Church ;  he  does  net  willingly  break  them,  but  he  is 
often  accused  of  breaking  them  when  intent  on  higher 
objects*  But  the  whole  vital  reaj  work  m  maa  ia 
within.  Penance  is  nought  without  contrition :  "  Mor- 
tify not  the  poor  flesh,  but  mortify  sin."  Man  must 
ionfess  to  God  \  unless  maai  forsakes  ain,  the  absolu- 
tion of  Pope  and .  Caodiaafe  is  of  Be  effect ;  the  Coo- 
lessor  has  no  power  over  sin.  Tauier'fl  religion  is  stiU 
more  inflexibly  personal :  "  His  own  works  make  not 
a  man  holy,  how  can  those  of  others  ?  Will  God  re- 
gard the  tick)  man  w>ho  buys  for  a  pttifol  sum  die  play- 
ers of  the  poor?  Not  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin* 
nor  of  all  the  Saints,  can  profit  the  unrepentant  ainr 
*er." 

All  this,  if  not  rebellious  was  sowing  the  aeeds  of 
rebellion  against  the  aacerdotal  domination ;  if  it  waa 
not  the  proclamation*  it  was  the  secret  murmur  prepar- 
atory for  the  assertion  of  Teutonic  independence. 

Tauler  lived  not  only  in  bife  writings  ;•  the  cherished 
treasure  of  Mysticism  was  handed  down  by  minds  of 
kindred  spirit  for  nearly  two  centuries.  When  they 
were  appealed  to  by  Luther  as  the  harbingers  of  hie 
own  more  profound  and  powerftil  DeKgiouaness*  the 
FrieodB  of  God  subsisted,  if  not  otganiaed,  yet  main- 
taining visibly  if  not  publicly  their  succession  of  Apos- 
tolic holiness. 

Ten  years  after   the  death  of  Tauler,  Nicolas  of 
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Boole,  not  yet  having  ventured  on  his  fatal  mission 
into  France,  is  addressing  a  long  and  pious  monition  to 
the  Brethren  of  St.  John  in  Strasburg.1 

Near  the  dose  of  die  century,  Martin,  a  Monk,  was 
arraigned  at  Cologne  as  an  mfktuated  disciple  of  Nico- 
las of  Basle*2  From  this  process  it  appears  that  many 
Friends  of  God  had  been  recently  burned  at  Heidel* 
beng.3*  The  heresies  with  which  Martin  is  charged  are 
obviously  misconceptions,  if  not  misrepresentations,  of 
the  doctrine  of  perfection  taught  by  Taaler  and  by 
nost  of  the  German  Mystics. 

Tattler  was  thus  only  one  of  the  voices,  if  the  most 
powerful  and  influential,  which  as  it  were  appealed  di- 
rectly to  God  from  the  Pope  and  the  Hierarchy ;  which 
asserted  a  higher  religion  than  that  of  the  Church  5 
which,  made  salvation,  dependent  on  personal  belief 
and  holiness,  not  on  obedience  to  die  Priest ;  which 
endeavored  to  renew  the  long-dissolved  wedlock  be- 
tween Christian  faith  and  Christian  morality;  and 
tacitly  at  least,  if  not  inferentially,  admitted  the  great 
Wycliffite  doctrine,  that  the  bad  Pope,  the  bad  Bishop, 
the  bad  Priest,  was  neither  Pope,  Bishop,  nor  Priest. 
It  was  an  appeal  to  God,  and  also  to  the  moral  sense. 

1  Schmidt,  Anhang  5,  p.  233,  dated  1377. 

*  "  Quod  quidam  Laicus  nomine  Nicolaus'  de  BasfleJt,  cui  te  funditoa 
tubmisisti,  clarius  et  perfectius  evangclium  quam  aliqoi  Apostoli,  et  beatua 
Paulas  hoc  intellexerit  ....  quod  pradicto  Nicolao  ex  perfectiene  sub- 
mtasioais  sibi  facta  contra  pnecepta  cujuscunque  Prselati  etiam  Paps  licite 
et  sine  peocato  obedire."  —  He  was  accused  of  having  said,  That  he  was  re- 
stored to  his  state  of  primitive  innocence,  emancipated  from  obedience  of 
the  Church,  with  full  liberty  to  preach  and  administer  the  Sacraments 
without  license  of  the  Church.  Of  coutse  the  charge  was  darkened  into 
the  grossest  Antinoraianism. 

•  1393.  "  Quod  judicialiter  convicti  et  per  ecclesiam  condempnati  ac 
impenitentes  hcretici  aliquando  in  Heidelbergft  concremati  fuenuit  et  sunt 
amid  Dei."  —  Anhang  6,  p.  23S. 
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of  man  ;  and  throughout  this  period  of  neaily  two  cen- 
turies which  elapsed  before  the  appearance  of  Luther, 
this  inextinguishable  torch  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
from  generation  to  generation.  Its  influence  was  seen 
in  the  earnest  demand  for  Reformation  by  the  Coun- 
cils ;  the  sullen  estrangement,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
union to  the  sacerdotal  yoke,  during  the  Hussite  wars ; 
the  disdainful  neutrality  when  reformation  by  the  Coun- 
cils seemed  hopeless  ;  it  is  seen  in  the  remarkable  book, 
the  "  German  Theology,"  attributed  by  Luther  to  Tau- 
ler  himself,  but  doubtless  of  a  later  period.1  Ruder 
and  coarser  works,  in  all  the  jarring  and  various  dia- 
lects, betrayed  the  German  impatience,  the  honest  but 
homely  popular  alienation  from  ecclesiastical  dominion, 
and  darkly  foreshowed  that  when  the  irresistible  Rev- 
olution should  come,  it  would  be  more  popular,  man 
violent,  more  irreconcilable. 

i  Two  translations  have  recently  appeared  In  England  of  this  book,  of 
which  the  real  character  and  importance  cannot  be  appreciated  without  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  time  at  which  it  originally  appeared.  It  was  not  m 
much  what  it  taught  as  u  German  Theology/'  bat  wh^t  it  threw  aside,  at  at 
part  of  genuine  Christian  Faith. 
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CHAPTER   VUL 

CHRISTIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

t  Litbrattjrb  ww  thus  bursting  loose  from  Latm 
Christianity ;  it  had  left  the  cloister  to  converse  with 
men  of  the  world ;  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  prerogative 
of  the  Hierarchy,  and  had  begun  to  expatiate  in  new 
regions.  In  Italy  erelong,  as. in  its  classical  studies,  so 
in  the  new  Platonism  of  Marsilius  Ficinus  and  the 
Florentine  school,  it  almost  threatened  to  undermine 
Christianity,  or  left  a  Christianity  which  might  almost 
have  won  the  assent  of  the  Emperor  Julian.  In  all 
the  Teutonic  races  it  had  begun  to  assert  its  freedom 
from  sacerdotal  authority ;  its  poets,  even  its  preachers, 
were  all  but  in  revolt. 

But  Art  was  more  faithful  to  her  munificent  patron, 
her  bold  and  prolific  creator,  her  devout  wor-  Anhiuetu* 

fkithful  to 

shipper.  Of  all  the  arts  Architecture  was  the  ohmoh. 
that  which  owed  the  most  glorious  triumphs  to  Chris- 
tianity. Architecture  must  still  be  the  slave  of  wealth 
and  power,  for  majestic,  durable,  and  costly  buildings 
can  arise  only  at  their  command ;  and  wealth  and 
power  were  still  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  the 
Hierarchy.  The  first  sign  and  prophetic  omen  of  the 
coming  revolution  was  when  in  the  rich  commercial 
cities^  the  town-halls  began  to  vie  in  splendor  with 
the  Churches  and  Monasteries.     Tet  nobler  gratitude, 
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if  such  incentive  were  possible,  might  attach  Architec- 
ture to  the  cause  of  the  Church.  Under  the  Church 
she  had  perfected  old  forms,  invented  new ;  she  had 
risen  to  an  unrivalled  majesty  of  design  and  skill  in 
construction.  In  her  stateliness,  solemnity,  richness, 
boldness,  variety,  va*tnessf  solidity,  ajie  might  compete 
with  the  whole  elder  world,  and  might  almost  defy 
future  ages.     ;4..  ; . 

Latin  Christianity,  during  a  period  of  from  ten  to 
sbfcaJLt  tw<£ve  cdtfturfaaj  h*d  covered  tbe  wtftte  of 
&*^tidoirf.  Wfcstferrt  Earope  witA  its  still  multiplying 
Churched  and  religious  buildings.  Protn  the  Soother* 
erhotes  of  Sicily  totha  Hebrides  xti&  th£  Scandinavian 
kingdoms,  from  the  doubtftrf  borders  of  Christian  Spain 
to  Hungary,  Polarid,  Prussia,'  fiot  A  dtf  waa  without 
its  Cathedral,  sWotinded  by  fts  subcurtkl  churches,  its 
monasteries,  and  convents,  each  with  its  Separate  church 
4*  chfapeh  There  w«  not  a  town!  but  above  the  lowty 
hoirsee,  almost  entirely  of  wood,  rose  the  chtirches  at 
atone  or  sjoine  other  solid  material;  in  their  superior  dig- 
nity, strength,  dimensions,  and  height  5  riot  a  village 
-was  without  its  sacred  edifice i  rid  wty-tfde  wfthttafc  its 
humbler  chapel  of  oratory.  Not  a  river  but  in  its 
course  reflected  the  towefs  arid  prthactes  bf  m&ry  ab- 
beys ;  riot  a  forefet  but  aboVe  ltd  lofty  oaks  or  pin& 
appeared  die  loti^-ridged  roof,  or  the  countless  turrets 
of  the  conventual  church  dud  buildings.  Even  now, 
after  periods  in  sotiie  countries  of  rudfe  religious  fanat- 
icism, in  one,  B*rauc6  (hfcxt  to  Iteily,  or  equally  with 
Italy  prodigal  In  splendid  efccjesiastical  edifices),  after 
a  decade  of  wild  irreligious  icortoclaStn  ;  after  the  total 
suppression  or  great  reduction,  by  the  comthoft  Consent 
of  Christendom*  of  Monastic  institutidris,  the  secular!**- 
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ffon  of  their  wealth,  and  the  abandonment  of  their 
building*  to  deiiay  and  ruin  ;  our  awe  and  Wonder  art 
6till  commanded,  and  dfceta  as  if  they  would  be  com- 
ibandetl  for  centuries,  by  the  unshaken  solidity,  spa- 
dotiahesi,  height,  majesty,  and  noble  harmony  of  the 
tafhedrah  and  churches  tbrottghout  Western  Europe. 
tVe  are  aftiaied  at  the  imagination  displayed  in  every 
design,  at  thd  Enormous  human  ptiwer  employed  in 
their  creation ;  at  the  wealth  Which  commanded,  the 
consummate  science  which  guided  that  power ;  at  the 
profound  religion*  zeal  which  devoted  that  power, 
Wealth,  and  science  to  thede  high  purposes. 

The  progress  and  development  of  this  Christian  Arch- 
itecture, Roman,  feysantine,  Romanesque  or  Lombard, 
Norman,  Gothic  in  its  successive  forms,  could  not  be 
compressed  into  a  few  pages :  the  value  of  such  survey 
must  depend  on  its  accuracy  and  truth,  its  accuracy 
and  truth  on  the  multiplicity  and  fhlness  of  its  details 
aitd  on  the  fine  stibtilty  of  its  distinctions,  and  might 
seem  id  demand  illustration  from  other  arts.  It  is 
hardly  less  difficult  to  express  in  a  narrow  compass  the 
religious  hierarchical,  ahd  other  convergent  causes 
Which  led  to  the  architectural  Ohristianfeation  of  the 
West  in  its  two  great  characteristic  forma.  These 
forms  may  perhaps  be  best  described  as  Cisalpine  (Ital- 
ian) and  Transalpine  (Gothic),  though  neither  of  them 
respected  the  boundary  of  the  other,  and  the  Teutonic 
Gothic  in  the  North  arose  out  of  the  Southern  Roman- 
esque. 

Our  former  history  has  surveyed  Christian  Archi- 
tecture in  its  origin ,  it  has  traced  the  primitive  form 
dt  the  churches  in  the  East ; 1  so  far  as  they  differed 

*  History  of  Christianity,  vol.  ft.  p.  298.    Church  of  Tyre,  described  by 
Innebiu*. 
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in  their  distribution  from  the  Western,  resembling  the 
Pagan  rather  than  the  Jewish  temple,  yet  of  necessity 
assuming  their  own  peculiar  and  distinct  character.  It 
has  seen  in  the  West  the  Basilica,  the  great  hall  of 
imperial  justice,  offering  its  more  commodious  plan  and 
arrangements,  and  becoming  with  far  less  alteration  a 
Christian  edifice  for  public  worship  and  instruction.1 
This  first  epoch  of  Christian  Architecture  extended, 
even  after  the  conversion  of  Constantino  and  the  build- 
ing of  Constantinople,  to  the  reign  of  Justinian,  un- 
der whom  Byfantine  Architecture,  properly  so  distin- 
guished, drew  what  may  be  called  the  architectural 
division  between  the  East  and  the;  West.  Even  in 
Architecture  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  were  to 
be  oppugnant ;  though  the  Byzantine,  as  will  appear, 
made  a  strong  effort,  and  not  without  partial  success, 
to  subjugate  the  West. 

To  Rome,  not  to  Greece,  Christian  Architecture 
Boman  owed  its  great  elementary  principle,  the  key- 
arehiteoture.  stone^  ^  jt  were<  to  all  its  greatness;  and  this 
principle  was  carried  out  with  infinitely  greater  bold- 
ness apd  fulness  in  the  West  than  in  the  East.  And 
surely .  it  is  no  fanciful  analogy  that,  as  the  Roman 
character  contributed  so  powerfully  to  the  great  hierar- 
chical system  of  (he  West,  so  the  Roman  form  of  build- 
ing influenced  most  extensively  Christian  Architecture, 
temporarily  and  imperfectly  that  of  the  East,  in  per- 
petuity that  of  the  Latin  world.  After  a  few  centu- 
ries the  more  dominant  hierarchism  of  the  West  is 
manifest  in  the  oppugnancy  between  Greek  and  Latin 
Church  Architecture.  The  East  having  once  wrought 
out  its  architectural  type  and  model  settled  down  in 

*  Vol  ii.  pp.  411,  415,  an*  vol  iu  d  488. 
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nnprogressive,  uncreative  acquiescence,  and  went  on 
copying  that  type  with  servile  and  almost  undeviating 
uniformity.  In  the  West,  within  certain  limits,  with 
certain  principles,  and  with  a  fixed  aim,  there  was  free- 
dom,  progression,  invention.  There  was  a  stately  uni- 
ty, unity  which  seemed  to  imply  immemorial  antiquity, 
and  to  aspire  to  be  an  unalterable  irrepealable  law  for 
perpetuity,  in  the  form  and  distribution,  in  the  propor- 
tions and  harmony  of  the  sacred  buildings  ;  but  in  the 
details,  in  the  height;  the  dimensions,  the  character,  the 
ornaments,  the  mechanical  means  of  support,  infinite 
inexhaustible  variety;  it  ranged  from  the  most  bare 
and  naked  Romanesque  up  to  the  most  gorgeous 
Gothic.1 

Latin  Christianity  by  its  centralization,  its  organiza- 
tion arising  out  of  Roman  respect  for  law  and  usage, 
its  rigid  subordination,  its  assertion  of  and  its  submis- 
sion to  authority,  with  a  certain  secondary  freedom  of 
action,  had  constituted  its  vast  ecclesiastical  polity ;  so 
one  great  architectural  principle  carried  out  in  infinite 
rariety  and  boundless  extent,  yet  in  mutual  support 


1  Compare  ^pe  on  Architecture,  p.  59.  All  that  hae  been  discovered  of 
the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  Arch  in  Egypt  and  in  other  countries,  tends 
to  the  same  /wait  as  that  to  which  Mr.  Hop*4rrr*ed: "  The  Arch  which 
the  Greeks  knew  not,  or  if  they  knew,  did  not  employ."  So  with  other 
nations.  It  was  first  among  the  Romans  an  elementary  and  universal  prin- 
ciple of  oonstruotion.  It  is  impossible  not  to  refer  with  respect  to  the  first 
modern  philosophical  and  comprehensive  work  on  Architecture,  that  by  tho 
author  of  Anaataxius.  Some  corrections,  manifold  details,  much  scientific 
knowledge,  have  been  added  by  the  countless  writers  on  Christian  Archi- 
tecture, of  which  England  has  furnished  her  rail  share,— Whewell.  Willis, 
Petit,  the  Authtr  of  the  Glossary  of  Architecture,  the  late  Mr.  Gaily 
Knight  But  who  of  aH  these  will  not  own  his  obligations  to  Mf.  Hope? 
The  recollection  of  much  friendly  kindness  in  my  youth  enhances  the 
pleasure  with  which  I  pay  this  tribute  to  a  man  of  real  and  original 
genius. 
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and  mutual  dependence,,  tfa^at  of  the  Arch  {if  not  abs*- 
utely  unknown,  of  rare  and  exceptional  application 
among  the  Qreeks),  had  given  polidky  ^nd  stability  to 
the  gigantic  (Structures  of  Ron)?,  which  spread  oat  anu 
spared  above  each  other  in  ambition  unending  rivaln. 
Hence  the  power  tf  multiplying  harmonious  parts,  of 
enclosing  space  to  almost  inftnite  dimensions,  of  sup- 
porting almp?t  in  the  air  the  piost  ponderous  roofe,  of 
nuking  a  vast  complicated  whole,  xwe  in  design,  one  in 
•Structure,  one  in  effect.  The  Greek  temples  and  the 
Soman  temples  op  the  Gree£  nwdn},limiJnd  in  size  and 
.extent  by  the  necej^ity  of  flpdipg  support  fi*r  horizontal 
,pre$sure,  wer#  uaijally  Jsohtfed  edifices,  e^ch  in  its  ex- 
quisite harmony  and  perfection,  complete,  independent, 
jjiiflple.  If  they  were  sopietnnej  crowded  together,  as 
in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  ox  the  fornm  at  Rorpe,  yet 
each  stood  by  itself  in  it3  narrow  precincts ;  it  was  a 
separate  republic,  as  it  were,  the  domain  and  dwelling 
,  of  its  own  God,  the  hall  pf  its  own  priesthood. 

But  through  that  single  principle  of  the  Axch  the 
fRom^n  had  attained  a  grandeur  mid  vgstnpss  vf  con- 
struction as  yet  unknown.  It  was  not  like  the  colos- 
sal fanes  of  Egypt,  either  rocks  hewp  into  temples,. or 
rocks  transported  and  piled  up  into  temples;  or  the 
fabrics  supported  on  the  immense  monolithic  pillars  in 
the  Eastern  cities  (which  the  Romans  themselves  in 
the  time  of  the  Antonines  and  their  successors  rivalled 
at  Baalbec  and  Palmyra)  ;  nor  yet  the  huge  terraced 
masses  of  brickwork  in  the  farther  East.  The  tran- 
scendent and  peculiar  Architecture  of  the  Romans  was 
seen  in  their  still  more  va#t  theatres  and  amphitheatres, 
Which  could  contain  thousands  and  thousands  of  spec- 
tators ;  in  their  Cesarean  palaces,  which  were  almost 
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cities ;  in  their  ba$§,  in  whicb  (t|ie  popula,tio^  of  coi>- 
mderablp  iftwns,  or  wtyole  quarters  of  Ity^e,  ;foppd 
space  joot  for  bathing  only,  but  for  every  kind  of  recrer 
ation  and  tqnu^mentj  in  their  hqdges,  which  span^^i 
the  broadest  apd  most;  turbulent  river?  ;rand  their  ^q^e- 
ducts,  stretchiijig  out  miles  afljer  uples,  and  conyeying 
.plentiful  watef  ip  the  central  cj,ty.  It  remained  oijly 
to;  apply  this  simple,  universal  principle*  By  jrcptiijg 
not  the  horjzojijtyl  e^tabl^turei  J>nt  the  succession  pf 
^rcl^es  on  jtl^e  qtpitajs  of  the;pi}l^,  tlje  length  jpfefct 
be  iofiw^ly  tdrawn  out ;  jtfye  rqqf,  in^ead  of  bping. Inc- 
ited in  its  extent  by  the  length  qf  tap: rafters,, njoghft  be 
vaulted  .over  And  so  incrq^sed  eporipoijsly  in  width,; 
and  finally,  .suspep^led  $8  i^  were  in  th^  flir,  poar  to  $$y 
height. 

Christian  Architecture,  when  the  world  under  Cop- 
stantine  became  Christian,  would  of  course  oon^amiM 
.begin  to  display  itself  more  boldly,  mpre  ps-  **•  Gwat" 
_tenta#ously.  It  would  a/apire  to  vie  witty  the  ojd  re%" 
ion  in  fhe  majesty  qf  its  jten^plep.  ,  Not  J)^t  that  long 
before  i,t  had  its  public  sacred  edifices  in  the  Ea^st  aqd 
the  Weqt.  Still  it  would  Jt>e.  poipe  Jime  ljefore  it  woujd 
confront  Paganiani,  ihp  Paganism  qf  centuries.  Jt  mqpt 
atill  in  vastuess  and. outward  gifmdeur  subipit  tq  t$e 
supremacy  of  the  ancesljral .  temple?  of -the  city.  The 
Basilica,  too,  ip  jts  ordinary  form,  though  in  its  length, 
.height,  and  proportions  there  might  be  a  severe  apd 
serious  grandeur,  was  pl^in.  A  tyigh  unadorned  wall 
formed  its  sides,  its  front  was  unbroken  hut  by  the  por- 
tals :  it  had  not  its  splendid  rows  of  external  columns, 
with  their  interchanging  light  and  shade;  nor  the  rich 
and  sculptured  pediment  over  its  entrance.  Constan- 
tino, before  his  departure  to  the  East,  ejected  moro 
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than  one  church,  no  doubt  worthy  of  an  imperial 
proselyte,  for  the  new  religion  of  the  empire.  But 
earthquakes,  conflagrations,  wars,  tumults,  the  prodigal 
reverence  of  some  Popes,  the  vast  ambition  of  others, 
have  left  not  a  vestige  of  the  Constantinian  buildings 
in  Rome.  The  Church  of  the  Lateran,  thrown  down 
by  an  earthquake,  was  rebuilt  by  Sergius  HI.  That 
built  in  honor  of  St  Peter1  (it  was  asserted  and  be- 
lieved over  the  place  of  his  martyrdom),  with  its  splen- 
did fore-court  and  its  five  aisles,  which  to  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  though  the  prodigal  piety  of  some  Popes 
had  no  doubt  violated  its  original,  it  should  seem,  al- 
most cruciform,  outline,  and  sheathed  its  walls  in  gold 
and  precious  marbles ;  yet  maintained  the  plan  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  old  church.  It  stood,  notwithstanding 
the  ravages  of  the  Saracens,  the  sieges  of  the  Emper- 
ors, the  seditions  of  the  people,  on  its  primitive  Con- 
stantinian site  for  many  hundred  years  after,  and  was 
only  swept  away  by  the  irreverent  haughtiness  of  Ju- 
lius II.,  to  make  way  for  what  was  expected  to,  and 
which  does,  command  the  universal  wonder  of  man- 
kind, the  St.  Peter's  of  Bramante  and  Michael  Angelo. 
The  noble  church  of  St.  Paul,  without  the  walls,  built 
by  Theodosius  the  Great,  stood  as  it  were  the  one  ma- 
jestic representative  of  the  Imperial  Christian  Basilica 
till  our  own  days.2  The  ground-plan  of  the  Basilica 
must  be  sought  in  the  humbler  Church  of  St  Cle- 
mente,8  which   alone   retains  it  in  its  integrity:  St 

1  On  the  old  St  Peter's,  see  the  curious  work  of  Bonanni,  Historia  Tem- 
pi i  Vaticani  (Roma,  1706),  and  the  elaborate  chapter  in  Bunsen  and  Plai- 
ner, Rom's  Beschrefjung. 

*  The  author  saw  this  stately  and  venerable  building  in  the  sumswr  of 
1?22:  it  was  burned  down  in  the  autumn  of  that  rear. 

'  See  the  St  Clemente  in  Mr.  Gaily  Knight's  splendid  and  munificent 
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Maria  Maggiore,  St.  Lorenzo,  and  one  or  two  others, 
have  been  so  overlaid  with  alterations  ad  only  to  reveal 
to  the  most  patient  study  distinct  signs  of  their  original 
structure. 

Constantinople  rose  a  Christian  city,  but  a  Christian 
city  probably  in  most  parts  built  by  Roman  hands,  or 
by  Greeks  with  full  command  of  Roman  skill  and  sci- 
ence, and  studiously  aspired  to  be  an  eastern  Rome. 
As  her  Senators,  her  Patricians,  so  probably  many 
of  her  architects  and  artists  came  from  Rome;  or  if 
Greeks,  were  instructed  and  willing  to  conform  to  Ro- 
man habits  and  usage.  The  courtiers  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  migrated  from  the  old  to  the  new  Rome, 
were  surprised,  k  is  -said*  to  fitxl  palaces  so  closely  re- 
sembling their  own,  that  they  hardly  believed  them 
selves  to  have  been  transported  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphoruet  Constantino 
himself  was  a  Western  by  birth  and  education  ;  Rome 
therefore  rather  than  the1  East  would  furnish  the  first 
model  for  the  Christian  Churches*  In  old  Byzantium 
there  were  probably  few  temples  of  such  magnificence 
as  to  tempt  the  Christians ;  to  usurp  them  for  their  own 
uses,  or  allure  them  to  the  imitation  of  their  forms. 
Nor  did  such  temples,  dilapidated  and  deserted,  as  in 
later  times  in  Rome  and  Italy,  furnish  inexhaustible 
quarries  from  which  triumphant  Christianity  might 
seize  and  carry  off  her  legitimate  spoils.  There  were 
not  at  hand  rows  of  noble  pillars,  already  hewn,  fluted 
or  polished,  with  their  bases  and  capitals,  which,  accus-* 
tomed  to  form  the  porch,  or  to  flank  the  heathen  tem- 
ple, now  took  their  stand  along  the  nave  of  the  church, 

work;  which  has  the  rare  excellence,  that  the  beauty  of  the  engravings 
does  not  interfere  with  their  scrupulous  accuracy. 
vol.  vm.  97 
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or  before  the  majestic  yestihole.  .  Though  Cpmt^pjdfue 
largely  plundered  Qtber  works  of  &#,  stMuas  of  jbrwiflt 
or  marble  (somewhat  incongruous  t^athen  ornament^ 
of  a  Christian  city),  yet  he  can  have  had  no  gpeat 
quantity  of  materials  from  old  temples,  qsdeep  at  mych 
cost  of  freight  from  more  rewrote  cities,  to  work  up  in 
his  churchy.1  On  the  other  fa*»d  neither  were  jbbqr* 
many,  if  there  was  a  single  Baqiiica,  such  aa  were 
found  in  most  Italian  cities,  jsady  £o  undergo  the  slight 
necessary  transmutation.  Yflt  there  can  be  np  doubt 
that  the  first  churches  in  (^stmtWQfde  wore  in  the 
Baailican  focm;  that  St.  Sophia  was  of  an  obfcgg 
shape  there  is  satisfactory  authority  i  it  wa*  not  fell 
the  reign  of  Gonatantius  th#  the  afleji  was  enlajgefL 
to  a  square.2 

Tins,  then,  which  raty  be  pallet!  the  Boron  or  Btsfl- 
ican,  may  be  jooosiiered  as  the  first  Age  of  .Qhnstjqn 
Architecture. 

II.  Of  true  Byzantine  Architecture  Jurfnjan  was 
the  parent.  Time,  earthquakes,  editions  (now^e^e  so 
furious  and  destirucaVe  as  in  GofistaatulopJe,  especially 
the  famous  *ne  in  the  reign  of  Jifttfoian  j  xB#pe  ajpbi- 
tioufl  or  more  prodigal  Engterors,  or  more  devout  and 
wealthy  Christians,  deflied  duration  tfi  the  primitive 

r 

1  See  Hist  of  Christianity,  ii.  p.  409. 

•  It  Was  of  gnat  length,  6p6ftuoc  <*•  *>nn  of  ,*  Drpjnos,  or  Qircms  for 
race*.  .  See  Ducange,  Descriptio  S-  Sophta;  and  alsopn  the  enlargement 
by  Constantius.  The  Church  in  the  Blactiernse,  built  so  late  as  Justin,  had 
straight -rows  of  pillars  and  a  timber  roof*  The  Church  of  S.  John  Stadias, 
atfll  eftis.tfrg,  Jeof  thfB  foajlicaa  tyrm  o£  p^p4rk^— Schnaase,  Geachi- 
chte  der  BUdenden  Kunst,  iii.  p.  123,  note.  On  the  .other  hand  the  Church 
of  Antioch,  described  by  Eusebius  and  by  Thedphitas,  was  an  octagon,  at 
.was  that  of  tfaaianaam.  -»•  Schnaas^  jCil**,  flh*  roofed  form,  aot  un- 
known in  the  East,  nor  in  the  West,  as  that  of  St.  Constanza  near  Rome, 
was  more  used  for  Baptisteries,  and  for  mon amenta!  ahapals,  as  the  ta*&  if 
Galla  Plaeidia  at  Ravenna. 
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Churches  of  Constantinople.  The  edifice  of  Ccrostan- 
tine,  in  all  livelihood  hastily  n*n  up,  wad,  if  splendid, 
wanting  in  strength  and  solidity,  gave  place  to  more 
stately  and  enduring  churches.  The  St.  Sophia  of 
•Gonstantiiie  was  raied  to  the  ground  in  a  fierce  fob- 
«ailt;  but  on  its  site  acose  the  new  St.  Sqphia,  jy& 
the  East  the  pride,  m  the  Wej£  the.  wonder,  of  the 
world.1  The  sublime  unity  and  harmony  pf  the  /for 
aign,  abore  all  the  lightness  tod  yasthess  of  the  cupola, 
wera  itoo  marvellous  for  mane  human  $oie»qe,  £yen 
-the  skill  of  the  famous  architects  Antiuwstt  of  Trallej 
and  Isidore  of  Miletus  were  unequal  to  the  .conception. 
An  aagel  revealed  to  the.  Emperor  .(Justinian  himself 
must  share  in  the  glory)  many  of  the  .forms  of  the 
building ;  the  great  principle  of  the  construction  of  the 
cupola,  sought  in  vain  by  the  science  of  the  architects, 
flashed  across  the  mind  of  .the  Emperor  himself  in  a 
dream.  The  cupola  did  not  seem,  according  to  the 
•historian  Frocopios,  to  rest  on  its  supports,  hut  to  he 
let  down  by  a  golden  dhaiu  .from  heaven.2  Santo 
Sophia  was.  proclaimed  in  the  West  as  the  uwst.  con^ 
aummate  work  of  (Christian  Architectuxe/ 

*  ,To  ft*  pqem  if  Faujflj  ^leutiarjua,  on  fyt  building  and  dedication  qf 
fit.  Sophia  (Edition  Bona),  are  appended  the  "laborious  dissertation  of  Da- 
cange,  and  the  perspicuous  Illustrative1  essay  of  Banditti.  They  contain 
-eytiythwg  cafetiftg  to  {the  ftruotare*  t 

*  tovtov  6k  tov  rcvtdiorepovt  wafifieyi&yf  kirayacmjKvla  rtf  otyupoetfifc 
fiSXoi  notetTai,  abrd  duufrcpovruc  eimpocrumov  •  dond  &  oh*  bri  oreppac  rjfc 
ilKodofriae  6ui  rd  irapcqdvov  rifc  olmdOfdoc  tot&wu,  &ttd  T$  oetflg  rj  xpvoy 
fa&  to$  obpwov  kfriwbri)  /w*$7rrep»  rto  JtffP^ — Proeop.  4e  Mtot  i.  p. 
177,  Edit  Bonn. 

*  u  Oujua  opus  adeo  cnncta  sbdiicia  excettit  it  la  tfttia  terracum  spatua 
hole  limito  Hon  possit  JarrenkLV  -~Fa«l  Wamdfrid.  fit  Sophia*  and  aoma 
other  OoBtaotinopoiHan  ckaicbes  havA.jbacomo  hotter  known  duripg  the 
last  year  (1854)  from  the  splendid  work  published  by  If.  Salsenberg,  at  the 
expense  of  the  King  of  Prussia.    An  Italian  architect,  M.  Fossato,  having 
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But  Justinian  was  not  content  to  be  the  founder  and 
lawgiver  of  Christian  art ;  as  in  empire,  so  be  aspired 
in  all  things,  to  bring  the  whole  Roman  world  under 
his  dominion.  To  conquered  Italy  he  brought  back 
the  vast  code  of  the  Civil  Law,  which  he  bad  organ- 
ized and  adapted  to  Christian  use ;  to  Italy  came  also 
his  architecture,  an  immense  amplification  of  the  Bo- 
man  arch,  which  was  to  be,  if  not  the  law,  the  perfect 
form  of  the  Christian  Church.  San  Vitale  arose  in 
Ravenna,  the  Constantinople  of  the  West.  In  dimen- 
sions only  and  in  the  gorgeousness  of  some  of  its  mate- 
rials, San  Vitale  must  bow  before  its  Byzantine  type 
Santa  Sophia,  but  it  closely  resembled  it  in  plan  and 
arrangement.  The  Mosaics  of  the  Emperor  and  of 
the  Empress  Theodora  in  the  choir  might  seem  as 
though  they  would  commend  San  Vitale  as  the  per 
feet  design  for  a  Christian  Church  to  subject  Italy 
and  to  the  West.  Rome  indeed  might  seem,  even 
in  Ravenna,  to  offer  a  more  gallant  resistance  to  the 
arts  than  to  the  arms  of  Justinian.  To  San  Vitale 
she  would  oppose  the  noble  St  Apollinaris,  in  her  own 
basilican  form. '  Of  the  ancient  basilicas,  since  tbe 
destruction  of  St.  Paul  without  the  walls  at  Rome, 
St  Apollinaris  at  Ravenna,  with  its  twenty-four  col- 
umns of  rich  Greek  marble  from  Constantinople,  and 
its  superb  mosaics,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  impres- 
sive and  august  in  the  world.1 

Thus,  then,  there  were  two  forms  which  contested 
for  the  supremacy  in  Italy.     One  was  the  old  Roman 

been  intrusted  with  the  repairs,  the  whole  structure  has  been  snxvejed, 
measured,  and  drawn.    Many  mosaics  covered  op  since  the  transmutation 
Into  a  mosque  have  for  a  time  revealed  again  in  all  their  Wflliancv  soma 
very  remarkable  specimens  of  Byaantine  mosaic  art; 
1  See  this  church  in  Gaily  Knight. 
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Basilica,  with  its  stately  length,  which  by  slow  and 
imperceptible  degrees  became  cruciform  by  the  exten- 
sion into  transepts  of  the  space  between  the  end  of 
the  nave  (where  rose  a  great  arch,  called  the  Arch 
of  Triumph,  as  openipg  upon  the  holy  mysteries  of 
the  faith),  and  the  conch  or  apse,  before  which  stood 
the  high  altar.  The  other  was  square  or  octagon, 
which  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  slow  pro- 
cess broke  into  the  short  equal-Uiqbed  Greek  cross.1 
This  latter  form,  with  the  cupola,  wps  the  vital  dis- 
tinction of  the  Byzantine  style.2  Rome  remained 
faithful  to  her  ancient  basilican  form;  but  in  many 
of  the  cities  of  Northern  Italy  the  more  equal  propor- 
tion of  the  length  and  width,  with  the  central  cupola, 
sometimes  multiplied  on  the  extended  limbs  of  the 
transept;  these,  the  only  creations  of  Byzantine  ar- 
chitecture, found  favor,  Venice  early  took  her  east- 
ern character ;  the  old  church  of  St.  Fosca  in  Torcello, 
in  later  times  St.  Mark's  maintained  the  Byzantine 
form.8  St.  Mark's,  with  her  Greek  plan,  her  domes, 
her  mosaics,  might  seem  as  if  she  bad  prophetically 
prepared  a  fit  and  congenial  place  for  the  reception  of 
the  spoils  of  the  ConstantinopoHtaij  Churches  after  the 
Latin  conquest.  But  many  other  of  the  Lombard 
Churches,  in  Pavia,  Parma,  the  old  cathedral  at  Bres* 

*  It  is  not  known  when  the  form  of  the  Cross  began.  Mr.  Gaily  Knight 
observes  that  the  form  of  the  Cross  was  for  many  centuries  the  exceptiop 
rather  than  the  rule. 

*  Procopius  states  of  St  Sophia,  evpoc  <fc  abrfc  teal  priKO$  olruc  b>  fatrf- 
6eiu  tmTtropveberai,  &are  Kai  nepyajKVC,  **&  &"f  eipela  otoc  &nb  rpowov 
tipqaercu,  p.  174.  —  So  too  thai  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Michael,  c.  Hi.  p.  174.  St 
Ant  him  us,  c.  vi.  p.  194.  That  of  the  Apostles  was  a  Greek  Cross,  o.  iii. 
p.l*8. 

*  The  round  churches,  which  were  few,  gave  place  to  Baptisteries,  fin 
which  or  for  sepulchral  chapels  they  were  mostly  originally  designed. 
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cia,  were  square,  octagon,  6*  in  th*  form  of  the  Greek 
cross.  As  late  a*  the  tenth  century  Ancona,  still  a 
Greek  city,  raised  the  Church  of  St  Cyriac,  with 
much  of  what  is  called  Lombard,  more  properly  Ro- 
manesque ornament,  but  in  form  a  strictly  Byzantine 
Church.1 

Yet  on  the  rthtile  the  architectural,  aft  the  crrfl  con* 
Mfcrax*  or  quests  of  Justinian,  were  bat  partial  and  ufc- 
tin  *«**£•.  enduring.  *The  Latib  Architecture,  with 
these  exceptions*  even  m  Italy,  Adhered  to  the  bastfe* 
can  form  or  to  the  longer  Latin  cross  t  beyond  the 
Alps  the  square  fttth  was  eveh  more  rare.  Bui  if  * 
singular  to  observe  in  both  the  development  of  the 
hierarchical  principle  according  to  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Churck 
As  the  worship  throughout  Christendom  became  more 
local,  rnore  materia),  the  altar-  was  now  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  the  actual  abode  of  the  Real  Presence  of 
Christ.  The  Clergy  withdrew  more  entirely  into  their 
unapproachable  sanctity  ;  ihriy  would  ihroud  them- 
selres  from  h\l  pro&rie  appro-xbnation  by  solemn  mys- 
tery, the  mystery  Which  Arises  front  remoteness,  from 
.obscurity  or  dimness*  or  eren  from  sdcwtty*  For  this 
end,  to  heighten  the  Aire  which  he  Would  throw  around 
the  tremendous  sacrifice,  and  around  hiinself  the  hal- 
lowed minister  of  that  sacrifice,  the  Greek,  in  himself 
less  awful,  had  recourse  to  artificial  means.  The  Latin 
trusted  to  his  own  inherent  dignity,  aided  only  by  more 
profound  distance,  by  the  splendor  which  environed 

i  It  to  curious  that  Charlemagne's  ca&edraf  at  Aix-la-Chapelfe  is  the 
<me  rrue  Byzantine  church  or  type  of  a  Byzantine  chlirch  beyond  ttt 
Alps  —  in  form,  construction,  even  in  mosaics.  Charlemagne  had  petfcap* 
Greek  architects,  he  had  seen  Ravenna,  he  draw  ornaments  and  n^»"^ 
from  Ravenna.    Compare  Sdraaasft,  *ok  adv.  486  e<  stf . 
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Km,  spTeriddr  more  effective  as  tightened  by  smw 
fouritfin£  ddrktiess.  The  shotted  Greek  cr<fes  did  no* 
*e£el  the  adoring  wirshippei4  fa*  enough  off  j  thfc  ©reek 
therefore  drew  a  iretf.  At  length  he  failed  a  kind  of 
will  between  himself  and  thfc  wbrshippe*s,  and  behind, 
Iti  that  enclosed  Sanctuaty,  he  perfarmetl  the  mys- 
tery of  Consecration,  and  dame  forth  and  frhbwed  Mto-i 
tetf  in  tarn  at  ea6H  of  the  sSde-ddorfc  <Jf  the  Holy  of 
Hblies,  i-arely  kt  the  central  or  tbf&l  gate,  With  the 
precious  paten  and  chalks  ih  his  hind*/  Wheh  the 
Service  wis  ofer,  hte  Withdrew  Uga&i  with  bis  kwful 
treasure  intd  ;itd  secret '  fartctusLrf.1'  Ifc  the  longer 
Latin  cross  fte  hierarchy  might  freteedG  t6  a  command^- 
ing  distance  from  the  great  riia&fc  of^Wotfehippers*  yet 
all  might  remain  open  ;  the  light  railfc  off  the  chaftcel 
^ere  sufficient,  ^rith  thei*  o^n  irihferent  majesty,  to 
keep  the  profetie  on  their  Idwer  lerfel,  and  in  theft 
humble  posture  of  far-off  adoration.  In  the  West  th# 
crypt  under  the  altar,  to  contain  the  bones  of  th£  saint 
or  martyr,  Was  mdre  general ;  the  altar  therefore  Was 
more  ttsuaWy  approached  by  a  Sight  of  steps,  and  thus 
elevtfti'oii  was  added  to  dfetdnce:  arid  to  distance  ahd 
elevation  were  added  by  degrees  the  more  dazzling 
"splendor  of  Ae  fcltar-furnitiire,  the  crosses,  thte  6ati- 
dJestfcks,  the  plafe,  the  centers,  srtid  uli  the  other  gor- 
geous vessels,  tneir  own  dresses,  the  violfet,  green, 
scarlet,  cloth  of  gold,  the  blazef  of  lamps  and  tapers,  the 
clouds  of  incense.  At  one  thne  the  altat  dhd  the  offi- 
ciating clergy  were  wrapped  in  the  mystery  of  sub- 
lime gloom,  iat  the  hext  the  whole  altar,  and  all  un- 

l  Smith'*  aooonat  of  the  Gteek  Gh«ich,p.  64.  This,  edited  the  Icqnot- 
taris,  is  general  in  the. Russian  churches.  There  is  a  carious  example  at 
Pesth  in  flungarv. 
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der  the  stately  Baldachin,  burst  out  into  a  concentred 
brilliancy  of  light.  The  greater  length  of  the  build- 
ing, with  its  succursal  aisles  and  ambulatories  and 
chapels,  as  so  admirably  adapted  for  processional  ser- 
vices, would  greatly  promote  their  introduction  and 
use.  The  Clergy  would  no  longer  be  content  with 
dim  and  distant  awe  and  veneration;  this  was  now 
inherent  in  their  persons:  and  so,  environed  with 
their  sacred  symbols,  bearing  their  banners  embla- 
eoned  with  the  image  of  the  crucified  Redeemer,  of 
the  Virgin,  of  the  Saints,  and  the  crosses,  the  emblems 
of  their  own  authority  and  power,  and  in  their  snow- 
white  or  gorgeous  dresses,  they  would  pass  through 
the  rows  of  wondering  and  kneeling  worshippers,  with 
their  grave  and  solemn  chant,  or  amid  the  peals  of 
the  thundering  organ,  bringing  home,  as  it  were,  to 
the  hearts  of  all,  the  most  serious  religious  impres- 
sions, aa  well  as  those  of  their  own  peculiar  inalienable 
sanctity. 

But  theoppugnancy  was  not  only  in  the  internal  form 
and  arrangements  of  the  sacred  buildings,  or  the  more 
effective  display  of  ecclesiastic  magnificence.  In  splen- 
dor of  dress,  in  the  richness  of  their  church  furniture 
and  vessels,  in  the  mysterious  symbolism  of  their  ser- 
vices, the  East  boasted  itself  even  superior  to  the  West 
But  the  more  vigorously  developed  hierarchical  spirit 
among  the  Latins  displayed  itself  in  nothing  more  thai 
in  its  creativeness,  in  its  progressive  advancement  in 
Christian  Architecture.  The  Emperors  were  in  gen- 
eral the  founders  and  builders  of  the  great  Eastern 
Churches,  in  the  West  to  a  vast  extent  the  Church 
herself.  Though  kings  and  nobles  were  by  no  means 
wanting  in  these  signs  of  prodigal  piety  —  the  Catholic 
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Lombard  kings,  the  priest-ruled  Merovingians,  Charle- 
magne and  his  descendants,  the  sovereigns  in  Eng- 
land—there  were- also,  besides. these  royal  and  noble 
devotees,  the  magnificent  Prelates,  the  splendid  Abbots, 
the  opulent  Chapters.  In  the  East  it  was  the  State 
acting  it  might  be  under  the  influence^  in  obedience  to* 
or  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Priesthood ;  in  the  West 
with  the  Monarch  and  the  Baron,  it  was  the  whole  ec- 
clesiastical Order  out  of  its  own  enormous  WMath  ^ 
wealth,  ijts  own  vast  possessions,  and  still  ac-  ***  *****- 
cumulating  property*  From  the  seventh  at  least  to  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century  this  wealth  was  steadily 
«n  the  increase,  at  times  pouring  in  like  a  flood ;  if 
draining  oft}  draining  but  in  narrow  and  secret  chan- 
sels.  It  was-  in  the  nature  of  tilings  that  a  large  por*> 
tion  of  this  wealth  should  be  consecrated,  above  all 
others,  to  this  special  use.  It  had  long  been  admitted 
that  a  fifth,  a  fourth,  a  third  of  the  ecclesiastical  en- 
dowments belonged  to  the  sustentation,  to  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  religious  fabrics.  But  it  needed  no  law 
to  enforce  on  a  wide  scale  this  expenditure  demanded 
•t  onee  by  every  holy  and  generous  principle,  by  every 
ambitious  among  die  more  far-sighted  and  politic,  as 
well  as  by  every  more  sordid,  motive.  Throughout 
Christendom  there  was  the  high  and  pure,  as  well  as 
the  timid  and  superstitions  religion,  which  invited,  en- 
couraged, commanded,  exacted,  promised  to  reward  in 
this  world  and  in  the  next,  these  noble  works  of  piety. 
Without  as  within  the  Church  these  motives  were  in 
perpetual,  unslumbering  activity.  Church-building  was, 
as  it  were,  the  visible  personal  sacrifice  to  God,  a  sacrifice 
which  could  never  be  fully  accomplished ;  it  was  the 
grateful  or  expiatory  oblation  to  the  Redeemer  and  t# 
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the  Saints.  The .  dying  king,  the  dying  noble,  the 
dying  rich  man,  or  the  Jung,  noble,  or  rich  man,  under 
strong  remorse  daring  his  lifetime,  might  with  more 
lofty  and  disinterested  urgency  be  pressed  by  the  priest 
or  the  confessor  to  make  the  bequest  or  the  gift  to 
a  holy  work  in  which  the  clergy  had  no  direct  advan- 
tage* and  which  was  in  some  sort  a  splendid  public 
benefaction.  The  Church  was  built  for  the  poor,  for 
the  people,  for  posterity.  What  the  splendor  of  the 
old  Asiatic  monaitehs  had  done  for  the  perpetuation 
of  tlieir  own  luxury  and  glory,  the  Egyptians  for  their 
hmrying-places,  as  well  as  in  honor  of  their  gods; 
what  the  narrower  patriotism  of  the  Greeks  for  die 
embellishment  of  their  own  ekies,  for  the  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  the  citizens:  what  the  stem  pride  of 
the  older,  the  enormous  wealth  and  ostentation  of 
the  later  republicans  at  Rome ;  what  the  Pagan  Em- 
perors had  done,  the  elder  Caesars  to  command  the 
wonder,  gratitude,  adulation  of  the  mistress  of  the 
world ;  Trajan,  Hadrian,  the  Antonines,  foom  policy, 
vanity,  beneficence,  on  a  wide*  and  more  coemopoHtar 
scale  throughout  the  Empire  3  what  had  been  thus  done 
in  jnany  various  ways,  was  now  done  by  most  kings 
and  most  rich  men  in  one  way  alone.1  Besides  temples 
the  heathen  Gaesars  had  raised  palaces,  theatres,  am- 
phitheatres, circuses,  baths,  roads,  bridges,  aqueducts, 
sedate-houses,  porticos,  libraries,  cemeteries.  Now 
the  only  public  buildings,  unless  here  and  there  a 
bridge  (until  the    burghers  in    the  commercial  cities 

*  Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  Paris,  in  the  time  of  Philip  the  Fair,  tbe 
house  of  the  Templars  was  stronger  if  not  more  magnificent  than  th*> 
King's  palace  in  the  Louvre.  What  in  comparison  were  the  more  minpt- 
i  religious  bnilftings? 
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began  to  raise  their  guildhalls)  were  the  church  and 
the  castle.  The  castle  was  built  more  for  strength 
than  for  splendor.  Architecture  had  the  Church  alone 
and  her  adjacent  buildings  on  which  to  lavish  all  her 
skill,  and  to  expend  the  inexhaustible  treasures  poured 
at  her  feet.  To  build  the  Church  was  admitted  at 
once  as  the  most  admirable  virtue,  as  the  most  uncon- 
tested sign  of  piety,  as  the  fullest  atonement  for  sin,  as 
the  amplest  restitution  for  robbery  or  wrong,  as  the 
bounden  tribute  of  the  loyal  subject  of  God,  as  the 
most  unquestioned  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  and 
jnerqy  of  God. 

If  these  incentives  were  forever  working  without  the 
Church,  besides  thgsei,  what  powerful  concur-  ineeottrw 
rent  and  subsidiary  motives  were  in  action  buiwii^a. 
within  the  Church !  Every  Prelate,  even  each  mem- 
ber of  a  Chapter  (if  he  had  any  noble  or  less  sordid 
feeling  than  personal  indulgence  in  pomp  and  luxury, 
or  the  least  ecclesiastical  public  spirit),  would  feel 
emulation  of  his  spiritual  ancestors :  he  would  delight 
to  put  to  shame  the  less  prodigal,  the  more  parsimoni- 
ous, generosity  of  his  predecessor,  would  endeavor  to 
transcend  him  in  the  richness  of  his  oblation  to  God 
or  to  the  Patron  Saint.  He  would  throw  down  that 
predecessor's  meaner  work,  and  replace  it  by  some- 
thing more  splendid  and  enduring.  Posthumous  glory 
would  assume  a  sacred  character:  the  Prelate  would 
not  be  inflexibly  and  humbly  content  with  obscuro 
goodness,  or  with  the  unwitnessed  virtues,  which  would 
rest  entirely  on  tlie  reward  in  the  world  to  come.  The 
best  and  wisest  might  think  that  if  their  names  lived 
on  earth  with  their  imperishable  Cathedrals,  it  was 
a  pardonable,  if   not  a  pious  and  laudable  ambition 
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Their  own  desire  of  glory  would  so  mingle  with  what 
they  esteemed  die  glory  of  God,  as  to  baffle  their  dis- 
crimination. So  too  national,  municipal,  corporate, 
local  pride  and  interest  would  disguise  themselves  as 
Jibe  love  of  God  and  man.  The  fane  of  some  tute- 
lar}' saint,  or  some  shrine  of  peculiar  holiness  or  of 
wonder-working  power,  which  attracted  more  numer- 
ous and  more  devout  pilgrims,  as  it  enriched  the 
Church,  the  city,  the  town,  the  village,  so  it  would 
demand  even  from  gratitude  a  larger  share  of  the 
rotive  offerings.  The  Saint  must  be  rewarded  for 
his  favors,  for  his  benefits;  his  church,  his  chapel, 
and  his  shrine  must  be  more  splendid,  as  more  splen- 
did would  be  more  attractive;  and  thus  splendor  would 
beget  wealth,  wealth  gladly  devote,  itself  to  augment 
the  splendor* 

1  Throughout,  indeed,  there  was  this  latent,  and  on- 
Th«  church,  conscious  it  might  be,  but  undeniable  infin- 
ite Priest.  ^^  operating  through  the  whole  sacerdotal 
Order,  through  the  whole  Monkhood,  and  not  less 
among  the  more  humble  Friars.  Elvety  church  was 
not  merely  the  house  of  God,  it  was  also  the  palace 
wh&e  the  religious  Sovereign,  the  Ecclesiastic,  from 
die  Pope  to  the  lowliest  Parish  Priest*  held  his  state ; 
it  was  the  unassailable  fortress  of  his  power ;  it  was,  I 
use  the  word  with  reluctance,  the  Exchange  where,  by 
the  display  of  his  wealth,  he  immeasurably  increased 
that  wealth.  To  the  Ecclesiastic  belonged  the  chancel, 
not  to  be  entered  by  unsanctified  feet ;  to  him  in  his 
solitary  or  in  his  corporate  dignity,  only  attended  by  a 
netinue  of  his  own  order ;  his  were  the  costly  di*esses, 
the  clouds  of  incense.  The  more  magnificent  the 
church,  and  the  inbre   sumptuoiis  the  services,   the 
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broader  the  line  which  divided  him  from  the  vulgar* 
the  rest  of  mankind.  If  he  vouchsafed  some  distinc* 
tion,  some  approach  towards  his  unapproachable  majori- 
ty, as  when  the  Emperor  took  his  seat  at  the  entrance 
or  within  the  chancel,  read  the  Gospel,  and  was  gra- 
ciously permitted  to  perform  some  of  the  functions  of  a 
Deacon,  this  but  threw  back  the  rest  of  mankind  to 
more  humble  distance.  Those  passages  which  th* 
haughtiest  Popes  alleged  in  plain  words,  as  ^  Ye  are 
Gods,"  which  was '  generally  read,  "Ye  are  Christs 
(the  anointed  of  God)/'  almost  revoked,  or  neutralized 
in  the  minds  of  thfe  Priesthood,  the  specious  reservation 
that  it  was  God  in  them,  and  not  themselves^  which 
received  thesd  liQnors.  Popular  awe  and  reverence 
know  no  nice  theological  discrimination ;  at  least  a 
large  share  of  the  veneration  to  the  Saint  or  the  Re- 
deemer, to  God,  rested,'  as  it  passed,  on  the  Hierarchy^ 
They  were  recognized  as  those  without  whose  media- 
tion no  prayer  passed  onward  to  the  throne  of  grace ; 
they  stood  on  a  step,  often  fe  wide  step,  higher  in  the 
ascent  to  hciaven.  Everywhere,  through  the  whole 
framework  of  society,  was  this  contrast,  and  the  cow- 
trast  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  Hierarchy.  The 
highest  and  richest  Bishop  in  his  episcopal  palace  might 
see  the  castle  of  the  Baron  not  only  in  its  strength, 
but  in  its  height,  its  doinains,  its  feudal  splendor,  its 
castellated  richness,  frowning  contemptuously  down 
upon  him  ;  he  might  seem  to  be  lurking,  as  it  were,  a 
humble  retainer  under  its  shadow  and  under  its  protec- 
tion. But  enter  the  church  1  the  Baron  stood  afar  off, 
or  knelt  in  submissive,  acknowledged,  infelt  inferiority ; 
and  it  was  seldom  that  in  the  city  the  cathedral  did  not 
outsoar  and  outspread  with  Us  dependent  buildings  — 
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its  baptistery,  chapter-house,  1>elfiry,  cloisters  —  the 
rival  castle  with  all  its  outbuildings.  That  which  in 
the  cathedral  city  long  held  the  Ecclesiastics  in  their 
separate  peculiar  majesty,  went  down  in  due  proportion 
through  the  town  to  the  village,  to  the  meanest  hamle*. 
In  the  feudal  castle  itself  the  chapel  was  almost  always 
the  most  richly  decorated*  During  war,  in  the  siege, 
in  the  boisterous  banquet,  the  chaplain  might  be  self- 
levelled,  or  levelled  by  a  lawless  chief  and  lawless  sol- 
diery, to  a  humble  retainer ;  in  the  chapel  he  resumed 
his  proper  dignity.  It  was  his.  fault,  his  want  of  in- 
fluence, if  the  chapel  was  not  maintained  in  greater 
decency  and  splendor  than  the  rude  hall  or  ruder 
chamber ;  and  reverence  to  the  chapel  reacted  on  the 
reverence  to  himself. 

Add  to  all  this  the  churches  or  chapels  of  the  re- 
ligious houses,  and  there  was  hardly  a  religious  house 
without  its  church  or  chapel,  many  of  them  equal  or 
surpassing  in ,  grandeur,  in  embellishment,  those  of 
the  town  or  of  the  city.  In  a  religious  foundation  the 
Church  could  not,  for  very  shtoie,  ,be  less  than  the 
•most  stately  and  the  most  splendid  edifice.  Year  af- 
ter year,  centuty  after  century, -if  any  part  of  the 
monastery  was  secure  from  dilapidation,  if  any  part 
was  maintained,  rebuilt,  redecorated,  it  would  be  the 
church.  The  vow  of  hijmility,  the  vpw  of  poverty  was 
first  tacitly  violated,  first  disdainfully  thrown  aside,  by 
the  severest  Order,  in  honor  of  God.  The  saokcloth- 
clad,  barefoot  Friar  would  watch  and  worship  on  the 
cold  stone  or  the  hard  board;  but  within  walls  en- 
riched with  the  noblest  paintings,  tapestried  with  the 
most  superb  hangings,  before  an  altar  flashing  with 
the  gold  pyx,  with  the  jewelled  vessels,  with  the  rich 
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branching  candlesticks.  Assisi,  not  many  years  aftel 
the  death  of  St.  Francis,  had  begun  to  be  the  most 
splendid  and  highly  adorned  church  in  Italy., 

Thus  then  architecture  was  the.  minister  at  once  and 
servant  of  the  Church,  and  a  vast  propor-  ^  q^^^ 
tion  of  the  wealth  of  the  world  was. devoted  ^p***'*- 
to  the  works  of  architecture.  Nor  was  it  in  a  secular 
point  of  view  a  wasteful  pomp  and  prodigality.  If  the 
church  was  the  one  building  of  the  priest,  so  was  it  of 
the  people*  It  was  the  single  safe  and  quiet  place 
where  the  lowest  of  the  low  found  security*  peace,  rest, 
recreation,,  eton,  diversion,  ,  If  <&£  channel,  was,  the 
Priest's,  the  precincts,  the  porch,  the  nave  were  open 
to  all ;  the  Church  wad  all  which  the  amphitheatre, 
the  bath,  the  portico*  the  public  place,  had  been  to  th? 
poor  in  the  heathen  cities.  It  was  more  than  the  house 
of  prayer  and  worship,  where ;  the  peasant  or  the  beg- 
gar knelt  side  by  side  with  the  burgher  or  the  Baron  5 
it  was  the  asylum,  not  of  the  criminal  only*  but  of  the 
oppressed,  the  sad,  the  toilworn,  the  infirm,  the  aged. 
It  wa*  not  only  dedicated  to  God ;  it  was  consecrated 
to  the  consolation,  the  peace,  even  the  enjoyment  of 
man.  Thus  was  it  that  architecture  was  raising  all  its 
wondrous  structures  in  the  West,  .if  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Hierarchy,  io  too  at;  the  perpetual  unsleep^ 
ing  instigation,  at  the  cost,  and  it  should  seem  under 
the  special  direction,  of  the  Hierarchy ;  for  no  douljt 
within,  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral,  within  the  clois- 
ter, much  of  the  science  of  architecture  was  preserved, 
perpetuated,  enlarged-;  if  the  architects  were  not  them- 
selves Ecclesiastics,  th^y  were  under  the  protection, 
patronage,  direction,  instruction  of  Ecclesiastics.  But 
it  was  abo  of  the  most  indubitable. benefit  to  mankind, 
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Independent  of  the  elevating,  solemnizing,  expanding 
effects  of  this  most  material  and  therefore  most  univer- 
sally impressive  of  the  Fine  Arts,  what  was  it  to  all 
mankind,  especially  to  the  prostrate  and  down-trodden 
part  of  mankind,  that  though  these  buildings  were 
God's,  they  were,  in  a  certain  sense,  his  own ;  he  who 
had  no  property,  not  even  in  his  own  person,  the  ser£ 
the  villain,  had  a  kind  of  right  of  proprietorship  in  his 
parish  church,  the  meanest  artisan  in  his  cathedral.  It 
is  impossible  to  follow  out  to  their  utmost  extent,  or  td 
appreciate  too  highly  the  ennobling,  liberalizing,  hu- 
manizing, Christianizing  effects  of  church  architecture 
during  the  Middle  Ages. 

III.  The  third  period  of  Christian  architecture 
(reckoning  as  the  first  the  Roman  Basilica,  as  the 
second  the  proper  Byzantine,  with  its  distinctive  Greek 
cross  and  cupolas)  lasted  with  the  Norman  till  Ae  in- 
troduction of  the  Pointed  or  so-called  Gothic  hi  the 
twelfth  century.  This  style  has  been  called  Lombard, 
as  having  first  flourished  in  the  cities  of  Northern  Ita- 
ly, which  under  the  later  Kings  attained  unwonted 
peace  and  prosperity,  and  in  which  the  cities  rose  to 
industry,  commerce,  wealth,  and  freedom.  Assuredly 
Third  style.  **  was  no  invention  of  the  rude  Lombards, 
By!£!Sne,or  wno  brought  over  the  Alps  only  their  con- 
BM»rntq«e.  qUerjng  arms  and  their  hated  Arianism.  It 
has  been  called  also  Byzantine,  improperly,  for  though 
it  admitted  indiscriminately  Byzantine  and  Roman 
forms  and  arrangements,  its  characteristics  seem  either 
its  own  or  the  traditions  of  Roman  principles,  the  ap- 
propriation and  conversion  to  its  use  of  Roman  exam- 
ples. Its  chief  characteristic  is  delight  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  arch,  not  only  for  the  support,  but  for  th# 
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ornamentation4 of  die  building.  Within  and  without 
there  is  the  same  prodigality  of  this  form*  But  these 
rows  or  tiers  of  arches,  without  supporting  or  seeming 
to  support  the  roof,  or  simply  decorative,  appear  to 
be  no  more  than  the  degenecate  Roman,  as  seen  in 
tike  Palace  of  Dioclesian  at  Spalatrd,  and  usdfully  as 
well  as  ornamentally  employed  in  the  Coliseum  and  in 
other  amphitheatres.  Gradually  the  west  front  of  the 
Church,  or.  the  front  opposite  to  the  altar;  grew  into 
dignity!  and  importance.  The  central  portal,  seme-f 
times  the  three  potfals,  or  even  five*  portals,  lost  their 
square-headed  form^.  became  receding  arches,  archeW 
within  arches,  decorated  with  graceful  or  fantastic! 
mouldings.  Above,  tier  oyer  tier,  were  formed  rows 
of  arches  (unless  where  a  rich  wheel  Or  rose  window 
was  introduced)  up  to  the  broad  bold  gable,  which  was 
sometimes  fringed  as  it  1  were  just  below  with  small 
arches  following  out  its  line.  Sometimes  these  arches 
ran  along  the  side  walk;  almost  always  either  standing 
out  more  or  less,  or  in  open  arcades,  they  ran  round 
the  semicircular  eastern  apse..  Besides  these;  slender 
compound  piers  or  small  buttresses  art  carried  up  the 
whole  height  ti  the  eaves*  They  arrive  at  length  at 
die  severer'  model  of  this  .form,  San  Zeno  at  Verona, 
or  the  richer,  the  San  MSchele  at  Lucca.  Within  the 
church  the  pillars,  as  the  models  of  those  in  the  an- 
cient buildings  disappeared  (the  Roman  Corinthian  long 
survived),  or  rather  as  the  tuins  of  ancient  buildings 
ceased  to  be  the  quarries  for  churches,  gradually  lost 
their  capitals.  From  those  sprung  the  round  arches  in' 
a  bolder  or  more  timid  sweep,  according  to  the  distances 
or  solidity*  of  the  pillars.  Above  the  nave  a  second 
row  of  arches  formed  the  clear-story  windows.  Thd 
vol.  vm.  ss 
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roof,  in  general  of  timber,  was  first  flat,  then  curved, 
at  length  vaulted  Over  the  centre  of  the  cross  rose 
the  cupola,  round,  octagon,  or  of  more  fiuidfhl  forms. 
In  the  seventh  century  the  introduction  of  bells,  to 
summon  to  the  service,  drew  on  the  invention  of  the 
architect.  The  dome  or  cupola  was  not  a  convenient 
form  for  a  belfry.  Beside  the  building  it  had  not  been 
unusual  to  erect  a  baptistery,  circular  or  polygonal, 
such  as  are  still  seen  m  the  richest  form,  and  almost 
rivalling  the  churches,  in  Florence  and  in  Parma. 
Throughout  Lombardy,  in  most  parts  of  Italy,  rose 
the  detached  campanile,  sometimes  round,  in  general 
square,  terminating  at  times  with  a  broad  flat  roof, 
more  rarely  towering  into  a  spire.  In  Italy  this  third 
epoch  of  architecture  culminated  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Pisa.  It  was  the  oblation  of  the  richest  and  moat 
powerful  city  in  Italy,  at  the  height  of  her  prosperity, 
her  industry,  her  commerce,  her  fame ;  it  was  made  in 
the  pride  of  her  wealth,  in  a  passion  of  gratitude  for  a 
victory  and  for  rich  plunder  taken  from  the  Moham- 
medans in  the  harbor  of  Palermo.  Pisa  found  an  ar- 
chitect worthy  of  her  profuse  magnificence ;  the  name 
of  Boscheto  lives  in  this  his  unrivalled  edifice.  It  is 
not  only  that  the  cathedral  makes  one  of  those  four 
buildings  —  the  Dome,  the  Baptistery,  the  Leaning 
Tower,  the  Campo  Santo —whiah  in  tfteir  sad  gran- 
deuif  in  the  deserted  city  surpass  all  other  groups 
of  buildings  in  Europe :  die  cathedral  standing  alone 
would  command  the  highest  admiration*  On  the  ex- 
terior the  west  front  displays  that  profusion  of  tiers  of 
arches  above  arches,  arranged  with  finer  proportion, 
richness,  and  upward  decreasing  order,  than  elsewhere. 
But  its  sublimity  is  within.     Its  plan,  the  Latin 
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m  the  most  perfect  proportion,  gives  its  impressive  uni- 
ty to  its  central  nave,  with  its  double  aisles,  its  aisled 
transepts,  its  receding  apse.  Its  loftiness  is  far  more 
commanding  than  any  building  of  its  class  in  Italy  had 
as  yet  aspired  to  reach.  The  Corinthian  pillars  along 
the  nave  are  of  admirable  height  and  proportion  ;l  those 
of  the  aisles  lower,  bat  of  the  same  style.  The  arches 
spring  boldly  from  the  capitals  of  the  pillars ;  the  tri- 
forium  above,  running  down  the  long  nave,  is  singu- 
larly picturesque.  While  the.  long,  bold,  horizontal 
architrave  gives  the  sedate  regularity  of  the  Basilica  i 
the  crossings  of  the  transepts,  the  sweep  of  the  curved 
apse,  even  without  the  effective  mosaic,  of  Citttabue, 
close  the  view  with  lines  of  the  most  felicitous  and 
noble  form. 

Nothing  can  contrast  more  strongly,  in  the  same  ar- 
chitecture, than  the  Transalpine  Romanesque  with  Pisa.2 
It  is  seen  in  all  the  old  cities  on  the  Rhine  (the  earliest 
form  in  St.  Castor  at  Goblentz),  later  at  Spires,  Worms, 
Mentz,  Bonn,  the  older  churches  at  Cologne ;  east  of 
the  Rhine  in  the  older  cities  or  monasteries,  as  in  Corvey* 
It  is  more  rude  but  more  bold ;  these  churches  might 
seem  the  works  of  the  great  feudal  Prelates;  with  a 
severe  grandeur,  not  without  richness  of  decoration,  but 
disdaining  grace  or  luxuriance.  They  are  of  vast  size, 
as  may  beseem  Prelate  Princes,  but  of  the  coarse  red  or 
gray  stone  of  the  country,  no  fine-wrought  freestone,  no 
glittering  marble.  The  pillars  are  usually  without  cap* 
itals,  or  with  capitals  fantastic  and  roughly  hewn ;  they 
would  impress  by  strength  and  solidity  rather  than  by 

*  The  pointed  arch  from  the  nave  to  the  transepts  is  of  later  date ;  incon- 
gruous bnt  not  without  effect 

•  See  for  the  Saxon  Romanesque  Scbnaaee. 
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harmony  or  regularity.1  In  the  south  of  France  this 
style  is  traced  not  only  in  cathedral  cities,  but  in  many 
very  curious  parochial  churches*  With  few  exceptions, 
it  is  there  more  picturesque  and  fanciful  tlian  grand  or 
solemn*  In  the  north  of  France  and  in  'England  this 
architecture  received  such  a  powerful  impulse  from  the 
Normans  as  almost  to  form  a  new  epoch  in  the  art. 

IV.  That  wonderful  people,  the  Normans,  though 
Th«  Hot-  without  creative  power,  seemed  as  it  were  to 
*****  thiow  their  whole  strength  and  vigor  into 

architecture,  as  into  everything  else.  They  had  their 
kingdoms  oh  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  either  side  of 
the  British' Channel.  In  the  South  they  had  become 
Southerns;  even  in  architecture  they  anticipated  from 
the  Mohammedans  some  approximation  to  the  Gothic, 
the  pointed  arch.  In  the'  North,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
by  adopting  and  domiciling  men  of  Roman  or  Italian 
cultivation,  they  bad  braced  the  intellect  of  the  degen- 
erate Church  to  young  energy,  and  had  trained  learned 
Churchmen  and  theologians,  Lanfrancs  and  Ansehns ; 
so  taking  the  form,  the  structure,  the  architectural 
science  of  universal  Latin  Christendom,  they  gave  it  a 
grandeur,  solidity,  massiVeness,  even  height,  which  might 
leera  intended  to  confront  a  ruder  element,  more  wild 
an&  tempestuous  weather.  The  Norman  cathedrals 
might  almost  seem  built  for  warlike  or  defensive  pur- 
poses; as  though  their  Heathen  ancestors,  having  in 
their  fierde  incursions  destroyed  church  and  monastery, 
as  well  as  castle  and  town,  they  would  be  prepared  for 
axiy  iniroad  of  yet  un-Christianized  Northmen.  That 
great  characteristic  of  the  Norman  churches,  the  huge 
square  central  tower,  was'  battlemented  like  a  castle. 
*  Mr.  Petit  has  published  eogrmvfngt  of  may  of  tfcw*  buDding^ 
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!  he  whole  impression  is  that  of  Vast  power  in  the  archie 
teot,  unshaken  duration  in  the  edifice ;  it  is  the  build- 
ing of  a  Hierarchy  which  has  unfading  confidence  in  its 
own  strength,  in  its  perpetuity.  On  the  exterior,  in  the 
general  design  there  is  plainness,  almost  austerity ;  the 
walls,  visibly  of  enornkwas  thickness,  are  pierced  with 
sound  lurched,  windows  of  no  great  size,  but  of  great 
depth;  the  portals  axe  profound  recesses,  arch  within 
arch  resting  on  short  stubborn  pillars;  the  capitals  are 
rude,  but  boldly  projecting;  the  rich  ornaments. cut 
With  a  vigorous:  and  decisive  hand :  the  zigfcag  or  other 
mouldings  with  severity  in  tjieur  Dftost  prodigal  richness 
In  thef  interior  all  again  is  simple  to  the  disdain,  in  its 
greater  parts,  of  ornansent*  The  low,  thick,  usually 
round  pillars,  with  capitals  soiqetime?  indulging  in  wild 
shapes,  support,  with  their  somewhat  low  arches,  the 
ponderous  wall,  in  its  torn  pressed  down  as  it  were  by 
the  ponderous  roof.  Such  are  the  works  of  dur  Norn 
man  Kings,  the  two  abbeys  at  Caen,  Jumieges  in  its 
ruins,  St.  George  deBoeoherville^;  such  in  our  island, 
Durham,  parts  of  Peterborough  and.  Ely  r  and  Glooces* 
tery  the  two  square  towerfe  of  Exeter.  If  later  and 
^aore  splendid  cathedrals  inspfre  a  higher  devotion, 
none  breathe  more  afwe  and  solemnity  than  the  old 
Norman.1 

V.  On  a  sudden,  in  a  singularly  short  period,  the  latter 
half  of  the  twelfth  century  (though  discerning  (}otUo  ^m. 
eyes  2  may  trace,  and  acute'  minds  have  traced  Uwture- 
with  remarkable  success  and  felicity,  this  transition), 

'*'  See  Mr.  6ally  Knight's  Norman  Tour,  and  Norman's  in  Sicily.  Mr. 
Knight  dedicated  pant  of  a  noble  fortune  to  then  stadias,  illustrating  his 
t«t*  excellent  judgment  by  the  weU-remunerated  labors  of  accomplished 
artists.  ... 

-*Dr.  WheW^M,  Mi*.  WtlHsi  Mr.  PetH.       * 
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Christian  architecture  beyond  the  Alps,  in  Germany, 
in  France,  in  England,  becomes  creative.  Nothing 
but  the  distribution  and  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the 
church  remains  the  same ;  and  even  in  that  respect  the 
church,  instead  of  standing  alone  or  nearly  alone,  with 
the  other  edifices  in  humble  subordination,  is  crowded 
around  by  a  multitude  of  splendid  vassals,  partaking  in 
all  her  decorative  richness,  the  Lady  chapel  and  other 
chapels,  the  chapter-house,  the  monastery,  the  episcopal 
palace,  the  cloisters,  sometimes  the  belfry. 

In  the  church  not  only  are  there-  new  forms,  not 
only  is  there  a  new  principle  of  harmony,  not  only  a 
constant  substitution  of  vertical  for  horizontal  lines, 
new  and  most  exqiiisite  proportions,  an  absolutely  orig- 
inal character,  but  new  principles  of  construction  seem 
to  have  revealed  themselves.  Architecture  is  not  only 
a  new  art,  awakening  different  emotions  of  wonder, 
awe  and  admiration,  but  a  new  science.  It  has  difr> 
covered  the  secret  of  achieving  things  which  might  ap- 
pear impossible,  but  which  once  achieved,  seem  per- 
fectly simple,  secure,  Justificatory  of  their,  boldness, 
from  the  perfect  balance  and  equable  pressure  of  every 
part,  pressure  disguised  as  it  were,  as  distributed  on  a 
multitude  /of  supports,  and  locked  down  by  superincum- 
bent weights.  Such  is  the  unity,  however  multifarious, 
of  the  whole,  that  the  lightest,  though  loftiest  and  most 
vast  Gothic  cathedral,  has  a  look  of  strength  and  dura- 
tion as  manifest,  as  unquestioned,  as  the  most  ponder- 
ous and  massive  Romanesque  or  Norman. 

The  rapid,  simultaneous,  and  universal  growth  of 
Rapid  xfae      this  so-called  Gothic,  its  predominance,  like 

audexten-       .  it*  i  »     i 

•ion.  its  predecessor  the  Romanesque,  through  the 

whole  realm  of  Latin  Christendom,  is  not  the  least  ex- 
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traordinary  fact  in  the  revolution.  It  has  had  marked 
stages  of  development  (now  defined  with  careful  dis- 
crimination by  the  able  and  prolific  writers  on  the  art) 
during  several  centuries  and  in  all  countries,  in  Ger- 
many, France,  England,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  even 
Italy;  bat  its  first  principles  might  almost  seem  to 
have  broken  at  once  on  the  wondering  world.  Every- 
where the  whole  bhilding  has  an  upward,  it  might  seem 
heaven-aspiring  tendency;  everywhere  the  arches  be* 
come  more  and  more  pointed,  till  at  length  they  arrive 
at  the  perfect  lancet ;  everywhere  the  .thick  and  massy 
walls  expand  into  large  moilioned  windows;  every- 
where the  diminished  solidity  of  the  walls  is  supported 
from  without  by  flying  buttresses,  now  concealed,  now 
become  lighter  and  more  graceful,  and  revealing  them- 
selves, not  as  mere  supports,  but  as  integral  parts  of  the 
building,  and  resting  on  outward  buttresses;  every* 
where  pinnacles-  arise,  singly  or  in  clusters,  not  for 
ornament  alone,  but  for  effect  and  perceptible  use  4 
,ev6ry*b£re  the  roof  becomes  a  ridge  more  or  less  pre- 
cipitate;  every  where- the  west  &pnt  becomes  more  rich 
and  elaborate,  with  its  receding  portals  covered  with 
niches,  which  are  crowded  with  statues;  everywhere 
the  central  tower  assumes  a  more  graceful  form,  or 
tapers  into  a  spire;  often  two  subordinate  towers,  or 
two  principal  towers,  flank  the  west  front ;  everywhere, 
in  the  exuberant  prodigality  of  ornament,  knosps,  shrine- 
work,  corbels,  gargoyles,  there  is  a  significance  and  a 
purport.  Within  the  church  the  pillars  along  the  nave 
break  into  graceful  clusters  around  the  central  shaft; 
the  vaulted  roof  is.,  formed  of  the  most  simple  yet  in- 
tricate ribs ;  everywhere  there  are  the  noblest  avenues 
of  straight  lines  of  pillars,  the  most  picturesque  cross- 
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ings  and  intermingling*  of  arches;  everywhere  har- 
mony of  the  same  converging  lines ;  everywhere  the 
aim  appears  to  be  height,  unity  of  impression)  with  in- 
finite .variety  of  parts ;  a  kind  of  heavenward  aspira- 
tion, with  the  most  prodigal  .display  of  human  labor 
and  wealth,  as  an  oblation  to  the  temple  of  God. 
- .  The  rise  of  Gothic  Architecture*  loosely  speaking, 
was  contemporaneous  with  the  Grusactes.1-  It  was 
natural  to  suppose  that  thee  eyes  of  the  pilgrims  were 
^c,^.  caught  iby  the,  slender,  gracefeL,  and  richly 
***•  .  .  decorated  forms  of  the  Saracenic  mosques,  with 
their  minarets  and  turrets*  Pointed  windows  were  dis- 
covered in.  mosques,  and  hdd  to:  be  the  models  of  the 
€tathie  cathedrals,  .  Even  earlier,  when  the  Normal* 
were  piling  op  their  massy  round  arches  in  the  North, 
6hey  had  some  pointed  arches  in  Sicily,  apparently 
adopted  from  the  Mohammedans  of  that  island.1  Btft 
the  pointed  arch  is  only/  one  characteristic  of  Gothic 
^Architecture,  it  is  a  vast  step  from  the  imitation  of  a 
pointed  arch  or  ^window  (if  "there  were  such  imitation, 
which  is  extremely  <kubtftil)Y  to  the  creation  of  * 
Gothic '  cathedral.8,  The-  connection  ef  the  Cmsacks 
was  of  another  feted,  and  far  more  powerful ;  it  wis 
the -devotion  aroused  in  all  orders  by  that  nniverud 


.  1  The  theory  of  Wirkrtwl  fieri  vfag  the  Gothic*  Cathetfrala  from  an  ta- 
jtation  of  the  owarcfomg^  fereqtA  at  the  ancient  Gemma*  (he.  fe  diepoeed  tp 
go  back  to  the  Druids)  is  curious  as  illustrating  the  strange  and  total  neg- 
lect of  Mediaeval  Church  History  in  this  country.  Here  Is  a  divine  of  al- 
most varivmUed  tradition  (Jvrtin  fexeepWd)  in  his  tor,  who  seems  to  ■ap- 
pose that  the  Germans  immediately  that  they  emerged  from  their  forest*, 
set  to  work  to  build  Gothic  cathedrals.  He  must  either  have  supposed 
-Gothic  archfteetare  ef  the  focrrth  <*r  fifth  centtrry,  or  quietly  annihilated  tin 
intervening  eenturiea  to  the  twelfth*. 

*  Gaily  Knight,  "  Normans  in  Sicily." 
*  *  Compare  WheweH,*"  Architectural  Notes, M  p.  &. 
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movement,  which  set  into  activity  mil  the  faculties  of 
man ;  and  the  riches  poured  into  the  lap  of  the  Clergy, 
which  enabled  them  to  achieve  such  wonders  in  so 
short  a  period.  Religion  awoke  creative  genius,  genius 
worked  freely  with  boundless  command  of  wealth. 

This  apparently  simultaneous  outburst,  and  ,the  uni* 
versal  promulgation  of  the  principles^  rules,  Theory  ef 
and  practice  of  the  Gothic  Architecture,  has  Freemaaons. 
been  accounted  for  by  the  Existence  of  a*  vast  secret 
guild  of  Freemasons,  or  of  architects.1:  Of  this,  guild,, 
either  connected  with  of  latent  in  die  monasteries  and 
among  the  Clergy,  some  of  whom  were  men  of  pro- 
found architectural  science,  and  held  in  their  pay  and. 
in  their  subservience  all  who  wete  not  ecclesiastics,: 
it  is  said,  the  centre,  the  quickening,  and  governing 
power  was  in  Rome.  Certainly  of  all  developments 
of  the  Papal  influence  and  wisdom  none  could  be  more 
extraordinary  than  this  summoning  into  being,  this  con* 
ception,  this  completion  of  these  marvellous  buildings' 
in  every  part  of  Latin  Christendom.  But  it  is  fatal 
to  this  theory  that  Rome  is  the  city  in  winch  Gothic 
Architecture,  which  some  have  strangely  called  the 
one  absolute  and  exclusive  Christian  Architecture,  haa 
never  found  its  place ;  even  in  Italy  it  has  at  no  time 
been  more  than  a  halfoikturaliied  stranger.  It  must 
be  supposed  that  while  the  Papacy  was  thus  planting 
the  world  with  Gothic  cathedrals,  this  was  but  a  sort 
of  lofty  concession  to  Transalpine  barbarism,  while  it- 
self adhered  to  the  ancient,  venerable,  more  true  and 
majestic  style  of  ancient  Rome.  This  guild  too  was  so 
secret  as  to  elude  all  discovery.     ~~"  documentary 

evidence  maintain  rigid,  inex  The  ac- 

i  II 
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counts,  which  in  some  places  have  been  found,  name 
persons  employed.  The  names  of  one  or  two  archi- 
tects, as  Erwin  of  Strasburg,  have  survived,  but  of 
this  guild  not  one  word.1  The  theory  is  not  less  un- 
necessary than  without  support.  Undoubtedly  there 
was  the  great  universal  guild,  the  Clergy  and  the  mo- 
nastic bodies,  who  perhaps  produced,  certainly  retained, 
gtatoof  employed,  guided,  directed  the  builders.  Dur- 
btw>p*  ing  this  period  Latin  Christendom  was  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  movement,  intercommunication  be- 
tween all  parts  was  frequent,  easy,  uninterrupted. 
There  were. not  only  now  pilgrimages  to  Borne,  but  a 
regular  tide  setting  to  and  from  the  East,  a  concourse 
to  the  schools  and  universities,  to  Paris,  Cologne, 
Montpellier,  Bologna,  Salerno :  rather  later  spread  the 
Mendicants.  The  monasteries  were  the  great  cara- 
vansaries; every  class  of  society  was  stirred  to  its 
depths;  in  some  cases  even  the  villains  broke  the 
bonds  which  attached  them  to  the  soil ;  to  all  the  ab- 
bey or  the  church  opened  its  hospitable  gates.  Men 
skilled  and  practised  in  die  science  of  architecture 
would  not  rest  unemployed*  or  but  poorly  employed, 
at  home.  Splendid  prizes  would  draw  forth  competi- 
tion, emulation.  Sacerdotal  prodigality,  magnificence, 
zeal*  rivalry  would  abroad  be  famous,  attractive  at 
home ;  they  would  be  above  local  or  national  prepos- 
sessions.    The  prelate  or  the  abbot,  who  had  deter- 

1  AH  the  documentary  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Hope  amounts  to  a  Pa- 
pal privilege  to  certain  builders  or  masons,  or  a  guild  of  builders,  at  Como, 
published  by  Muratori  (Como  was  long  celebrated  for  its  skill  and  devotion 
to  the  art),  and  a  charter  to  certain  painters  by  oar  Henry  VI.  Schnaast 
(Gesohichte  der  Bildende  Kunst,iv.  c  6)  examines  and  rejects  the  theory. 
He  cites  some  few  instances  more  of  guilds^  but  local  and  municipal.  The 
first  guild  of  masons,  which  comprehended  all  Germany,  was  of  the  middk 
of  the  15th  century. 
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mined  in  his  holy  ambition  that  his  cathedral  or  his 
abbey  should  surpass  others,  and  who  had  unlimited 
wealth  at  his  disposal,  would  welcome  the  celebrated, 
encourage  the  promising,  builder  from  whatever  quarter 
of  Christendom  he  came*  Thus,  within  certain  limits, 
great  architects  would  be  the  architects  of  the  world, 
or  what  was  then  the  Western  world,  Latin  Christen- 
dom :  and  so  there  would  be  perpetual  progress,  com- 
munication, sympathy  in  actual  design  and  execu 
tion,  as  well  as  in  the  principles  and  in  the  science  of 
construction.  Accordingly,  foreign  .architects  are  fre 
quently  heard  of.  Germans  crossed  the  Alps  to  teach 
Italy  the  secret  of  the  new  architecture.1  Each  nation 
indeed  seems  to  have  worked  out  its  own  Gothic  with 
certain  general  peculiarities,  Germany,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  England,  and  later  Spain.  All  seem  to 
aim  at  certain  effects,  all  recognized  certain  broad  prin- 
ciples,, but  the  application  of  these  fninciples  varies  in- 
finitely. Sometimes  a  single  building,  sometimes  the 
buildings  within  a  certain  district,  have  their  peculiar* 
ities.  Under  a  guild,  if  therg  had  been  full  freedom 
for  invention,  originality,  boldness  of  design,  there  had 
been  more  rigid  uniformity,  more  close  adherence  to 
rule  in  the  scientifical  and  technical  parts. 

The  name  of  Gothic  has  ascended  from  its  primal 
meaning,  that  of  utter  contempt,  to  the  highest  honor ; 
it  is  become  conventional  for  the  architecture  of  the 


i  "  All  countries,  m  adopting  a  neighboring  style,  seem  howerer  to  hire 
worked  it  with  some  peculiarities  of  their  own,  so  that  a  person  conversant 
with  examples  can  tell,  upon  inspecting  a  building,  not  only  to  what  period 
h  .belongs,  but  to  what  nation.  Much  depends  on  material,  much  on  the 
style  of  sculpture,"  &c  —Willis  on  Architecture,  p.  11.  Mr.  Rickman's 
book  is  most  instructive  on  the  three  styles  predominant  successively  m 
England.  —  Compare  WbewelL 
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Middle  Aged,  and  comfcnaads  a  kind  of  traditionary 
i-ererence.  Perhaps  Teutonic*  or  at  least  Transalpine, 
might  be  a  more  fit  appellation.  It  was  bora*  and 
reached  its  maturity  and  perfection  north  of  the  Alps* 
Gothic,  properly  bo  called,,  is  a  stranger  and  an  alien  in 
Italy,  Roma  absolutely  repudiated  it  It  was  brought 
across  the  Alps  by  German  architects;  it  has  ever 
borne  in  Italy  the  somewhat  coatemptiiQus  name  Ger- 
man-Gothic.1 Anbortg  Ha  earliest  Italian  efforts  is  one 
Remarkable  for  its  history1,  as  built  by  a  French  archi- 
tect with  English  gold,  and  endowed  with  benefices  in 
England.  The  Cardinal  Gualo,  the  legato  who  placed 
the  young  Heiiry  III.  oil  the  throne  of  England,  as  be 
caine  back  laden  with  the  g&tefril  or  extorted  tribute 
of  the  island,  12,<XH>  ifcarks  of  silver,  encountered  an 
architect  of  fame  at  Paris  3  be  carried  the  Northern 
nam  *ith  him .  to  his  native  Vereelliv  where  the 
A3:  im  Church  of  fit*  Andrea  astonished  Italy  with 
it*  pointed  arches,  as  well  ai  the  Itatiaa  clergy  with 
the  charges  fixed  fot  their  maintemrnae  an  Preferments 
in  remote  England.2  Assise,  for  its  age  the  wohder  of 
the  world,  was  built  by  a.  German  architect-  What  is 
called  the  Lombard  or  ItaKan*Gothi(5,  though  inhar- 
monious as  attempting  to  Reconcile  vertical  and  horn 
zontal  lines<  has  do  doubt  its  own  adntiraUe  excellen- 
ces, in  some  respects  may  vie  with  the  Transalpine. 
Its  costly  marbles,  inlaid  into  the  building  v  whore  they 
do  not  become  alternate  layers  of  black  and  white  (to 
my  judgment  an  utter  defiance  of  evely  sound  principle 
of  architectural  effect),  its  gorgeousness  at  Florence, 
Sienna,   its   fantastic    grace   at    Orvieto*   cannot  bat 

1  Gotico  Tedesco.    Compare  Hope,  c  xxjuk. 
8  Compare  on  Cardinal  Gualo,  vot  r.  p.  US. 
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awaken  those  emotions  which  are  the  world's  recog* 
nition  of  npble  architecture.1  Milan  to  me,  with  all 
its  matchless  splendor,  and  without  considering  the  ajv 
chkeetural  heresy  of  its  modern  west  front,  is  wanting 
In  religiousness.  It  aspires  to  magnificence,  and  noth- 
ing beyond  magnificence.  It  is  a  cathedral  which 
might  have  been  erected  in  the  pride  of  their  wealth 
by  the  godless  Visoonti.  Nothing  can  be  more  won- 
derful, nothing  mom  graceful,  each  seen  singly,  than 
the  numbers  numberless,  in  Milton's  words,  of  the  tor* 
rets,  pinnacles*  statues,  above,  below,  before,  behind, 
on  every  side*  But  the  effect  is  confusion,  a  daosling 
ttie  eyes  and  mind,  distraction,  bewilderment  The 
statues  are  a  host  of  visible  images  basking  in  the  .sun-r 
shine,  not  glorified  saints  calmly  ascending;  to  heaven. 
In  the  interior  the  vast  height  w  concealed  and  dimin*> 
ished  by  the  ebrine-work  which  -a  great  way  up  arrests 
the  eye  and  prevents  it  from  following  the  columns  up 
to  the  roof,  and  pmkes  a  second  stage  between  the  pave* 
toent  and  the  vault ;  «  decoration  without  meaning  or 
purport. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  birthplace  of  true 
Gothic  Architecture  was  north  of  the  Alps ;  it  should 
seem  on  the  Rhine,  or  in  those  provinces  of  Fmnee 

l  Professor  WjUis  lays  4own  u  that  there  is  in  fact  no  genuine  Gothic 
building  in  Italy.'*  — On  Italian  Architecture,  p*  4.  He  it  inclined  to 
make  Bueeptktna  for  tome  churches  built  in  or  near  Naples  by  the  Ang*t 
vine  dynasty.  "  The  carious  result  is  a  style  in  which  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  lines  equally  predominate;  and  which,  while  it  wants  alike  the 
lateral  extension  and  Depose  at  the  Grecian  and  the  lofty  upward  tendency 
and  pyramidal  majesty  of  the  Gothic,  is  yet  replete  with  many  an  interest- 
ing and  valuable  architectural  lesson.  It  exhibits  pointed  arches,  pin- 
nacles, buttresses,  tracery  an4  clustered  columns,  rib-vaultings,  and  lofty 
tovtrsfi  all  tl»o*e  cfrajtsftoriatiftp  in  sjiort,  the  bare  enunciation  of  which 
it  considered  by  many  writers  fo  be  *  sufficient  definition  of  Gotjiic."  -  • 
Ibid. 
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which  then  were  German,  Burgundy,  Lorraine,  Al- 
sace, bordering  on  the  Rhine.  It  was  a  splendid  gift 
of  Teutonism  before  Germany  rose  in  insurrection  and 
set  itself  apart  from  Latin  Christendom.  North  of  the 
Alps  it  attained  its  fall  perfection ;  there  alone  die 
Cathedral  became  in  its  significant  symbolism  the  im- 
personation of  mediaeval  Christianity. 

The  Northern  climate  may  have  had. some  connection 
cunaie.  with  its  rise  and  development.  In  Italy  and 
the  Sonth  the  Sun  is  a  tyrant;  breadth  of  shadow 
must  mitigate  his  force ;  the  wide  eaves,  the  bold  pro- 
jecting cornice  must  afford  protection  from  his  burning 
and  direct  rays ;  there  would  be  a  reluctance  altogether 
to  abandon  those  horizontal  lines,  which  cast  a  con- 
tinuous and  unbroken  shadow  ;  or  to  ascend  as  it  were 
with  the  vertical  up  into,  the  unslaked  depths  of  the 
noonday  blaze.  The  violent  rains  would  be  cast  off 
more  freely  by  a  more  flat  and  level  roof  at  a  plane  of 
slight  inclination.  In  the  North  the  precipitate  ridge 
would  cast  off  the  heavy  snow,  which  might  have 
*odged  and  injured  the  edifice.  So,  too,  within  the 
church  the  Italian  had  to  cool  and  diminish,  the  North- 
em  would  admit  and  welcome  the  flooding  light*  So 
much  indeed  did  the  Gothic  Architecture  enlarge  and 
multiply  the  apertures  for  light,  that  in  order  to  restore 
the  solemnity  it:  was  obliged  to  subdue  and  sheathe  as 
it  were  the  glare,  at  times  overpowering,  by  painted 
glass.  And  thus  the  magic  of  the  richest  coloring  was 
added  to  the  infinitely  diversified  forms  of  the  archi- 
tecture. 

The  Gothic  cathedral  was  the  consummation,  the 
completion  of  mediaeval,  of  hierarchical  Christianity. 
Of  that  medievalism,  of   that   hierarchism    (though 
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Italy  was  the  domain,  and  Borne  the  capital,  of  the 
Pope),  the  seat  was  beyond  the  Alps.  The  medieval 
hierarchical  services  did  not  rise  to  their  fujl  majesty 
and  impressiveness  till  celebrated  under  a  Gothic  car 
thedral.  The  church  might  seem  to  expand,  and  lay 
itself  out  in  long  and  narrow  avenues,  with  the  most 
gracefully  converging  perspective,  in  order  that  tlje  wor- 
shipper might  contemplate  with  deeper  awe  the  more  re- 
mote central  ceremonial.  The  enormous  height  more 
than  compensated  for  the  contracted  breadth.  Nothing 
could  be  more  finely  arranged  for  the  processional  ser- 
vices ;  and  the  processional,  services  became;  more  fre- 
quent, more  imposing.  The  music,  instead  of  being 
beaten  down  by  low  broad  arches,  or  lost  within  the 
heavier  aisles,  soared  freely  to  the  lofty,  roof,  pervaded 
the  whole  building,  was  infinitely  multiplied  as  it  died 
-and  rose  again  to  the  fretted  roof.  Even  the  incense 
curling  more  freely  up  to  the  immeasurable  height, 
might  give  the  notion  of  clouds  of  adoration  finding 
their  way  to  heaven. 

The  Gothic  cathedral  remains  an  imperishable  and 
majestic  monument  of  hierarchical  wealth,  Brmboita  «r 

J  in.,,  '  Gothic  areM- 

power,  devotKm ;  it  can  hardly,  be  absolutely  t*ou*». 
-  called  seifeacrifice,  for  if  built  for  the  honor  of  God  an4 
of  the  Redeemer,  it  was  honor,  it  was  almost  worship, 
shared  in  by  the  high  ecclesiastic.  That  however  has 
almost  passed  away ;  God,  as  it  were,  now  vindicates 
to  himself  his  own.  The  cathedral  has  been  described 
as  a  vast  book  in  stone,  a  book  which  taught  by  sym- 
bolic language,  partly  plain  and'  obvious  to  the  simpler 
man,  partly  shrouded  in  not  less  attractive  mystery. 
It  was  at  once  strikingly  significant  and  inexhaustible  ; 
bewildering,  feeding  at  once  and  stimulating  profound 
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meditation.  Even  its  height,  ha  vaatnees  might  ap- 
pear  to  suggest  the  Inconceivable,  the  Ineemprehen- 
sible  in  the  Oodhead,  to  symbolize  the  Infinity,  the 
incalculable  grandeur  and  majesty  of  the  divine  works; 
the  mind  felt  humble  under  its  shadow  as  before  an 
awful  presence.  Its  form  and  distribution  was  a  con- 
fession of  faith;  it  typified  the  coeed.  Everywhere 
was  the  mystic  number;  the  Trinity  was  proclaimed 
by  the  nave  and  the  aisles  (multiplied  sometimes  as 
at  Bourges  and  elsewhere  to  the  other  sacred  number, 
seven),  the  three  richly  ornamented  raeeases  of  the 
portal,  the  three  towers.  The  Rose  over  the  west 
was  the  Unity ;  the  whole  building  waa  a  Gross.  The 
altar  with  its  decorations  announced  the  Beal  Per- 
petual Presence.  The  solemn  Orypt  below  repre- 
sented the  under  world,  the  soul  of  man  in  darkness 
and  the  shadow  of  death,  the  body  awaking  the  res- 
urrection. This  was  the  wore  obvious  enivftra*!  lan- 
guage. By  those  who  sought  more  abstruse  **d 
recondite  mysteries,  they  might  he  found  in  all  (he 
multifarious  details,  provoking  the  jealous  curiqsity, 
or  dimly  suggestive  of  holy  meaning.  Sculpture  was 
called  in  to  aid.  All  the:  great  *>bjaetrY6  truths  of 
religion  had  their  fitting  placet  Even  the  Father, 
either  in  familiar  eyinbol  or  in  actual  forte,  beg^n  to 
appear,  and  to  assert  his  property  in  the  9#£¥tid  build- 
ing. Already  in  the  Bomanesque  edifces  the  $oq, 
either  as  the  babe  in  the  lap  of  his  Virgin  Mother, 
on  the  cross,  or  ascending  iatp  heaven,  had  tefcea  his 
place  over  the  central  entrance,  as .  i$  wer?  t#  receive 
and  welcome  the  worshipper.  Before  long  he  appeared 
not  there  alone,  though  there  in  more  imposing  form ; 
he  was  seen  throughout  all  his  wo&duoyp  history,  with 
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all  his  acts  and  miracles,  down  to  the  Resurrection, 
the  Ascension,  the  return  to  Judgment  Bv^rywhflre 
was  that  hallowed  form,  in  infancy,  in  power,  on  ths 
cross,  on  the  right  band  of  the  Father,  coming  down 
amid  the  hosts  of  angels.  The  nost  stupendous*, 
the  most  multifarious  scenes  were  represented  in  re- 
liefs more  or  less  bold,  prominent,  and  vigorous,  or 
rude  and  harsh.  The  carving  now  aspired  to  more 
than  human  beauty,  or  H  delighted  in  the  moat  hide- 
ous ugliness ;  majestic  gentle  Angels,  grinning  katfr 
fill  sometimes  hatf-oomic  Devils.  But  it  was  not  only 
the  New  and  the  Old  Testament,  it  was  t&e  Goldfcn 
Legend  also  which  might  be  read  in  the  unexhausted 
language  of  the  cathedral.  Our  Lady  had  h&r  owa 
chapels  for*  he*  own  special  votaries,  and  toward  tbfc 
East,  behind  the  altar,  the  place  of  Lton<5i\  Not  only 
were  there  the  twelve  Apostles,  the  four  Evangelist^, 
the  Martyrt,  the  (bur  great  Doctors  of  the.  La&i 
Church,  each  in  his  recognized  form,  aad  with  im 
peculiar  symbol,  —  the  whole  edifies  swarmed  with 
Saints  within  and  without,  on  the  walls,  on  the  painted 
-windows,  over  the  side  altars.  For  now  the  mygtory 
was  so  awful  that  it  might  be  administered  more  new 
to  the  common  eye,  upon  the  akav  in  avery  auccursal 
chapel  which  lined  the  bonding :  it  wias  secure  in  its 
own  sanctity.  There  were  the  Saints?  local,  nationaj, 
or  those  especially  to  whom  the  building  was  dedi- 
cated ;  and  the  celestial  hierarchy  of  the  Areopsgitt, 
with  its  ascending  orders,  and  conventional  forms,  the 
winged  seraph,  the  cherubic  face.  The  whole  in  its 
vastness' and- intricacy  was  to  the  outward  sense  ana 
to  the  Imagination  what  Scholasticism  was  to  tbfl  in 
tellect,  an  enonrious  effort,  a  waste  and  prodigality 

vol.  viii.  29 
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of  power,  which  confounded  and  bewildered  rather 
than  enlightened ;  at  the  utmost  awoke  vague  and  in- 
distinct emotion. 

Bnt  even  therein  was  the  secret  of  the  imperishable 
power  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals.  Their  hieroglyphic 
language,  in  its  more  abstruse  terms,  became  obsolete 
and  unintelligible ;  it  was  a  purely  hierarchical  dialect; 
its  meaning,  confined  to  the  hierarchy,  gradually  lost 
its  signification  even  to  them*  But  the  cathedrals 
themselves  retired  as  it  were  into  more  simple  and 
more  commanding  majesty,  into  the  solemn  grandeur 
of  their  general  effect  They  rested  only  on  the  won- 
derful boldness  and  unity  of  their  design,  the  richness 
of  their  detail.  Content  now  to  appeal  to  the  indelible, 
inextinguishable  kindred  and  affinity  of  the  human  heart 
to  grandeur,' grace,  and  beauty,  the  countless  statues 
from  objects  of  adoration  became  architectural  orna- 
ments. So  the  mediaeval  churches  survive  in  their 
influence  on  the  mind  and  the  soul  of  man.  Their 
venerable  antiquity  comes  in  some  sort  in  aid  of  their 
•innate  religiousness.  It  is  that  about  them  which  was 
temporary  and  accessory,  their  hierarclrical  character, 
which  has  chiefly  dropped  from  them  and  become  obso- 
lete. They  are  now  more  absolutely  and  exclusively 
churches  for  the  warship  of  God.  As  the  mediaeval 
pageantry  has  passed  away,  or  shrunk  into  less  impos- 
ing forms,  the  one  object  of  worship,  Christ,  or  God  in 
Christ,  has  taken  more  full  and  absolute  possession  of 
the  edifice.  Where  the  service  is  more  simple,  as  in 
our  York,  Durham,  or  Westminster,  or  even  where  the 
old  faith  prevails,  in  Cologne,  in  Antwerp,  in  Strasburg, 
in  Rheims,  in  Bourges,  in  Rosea,  it  has  become  more 
'popular,  less  ecclesiastical?  everywhere  the  priest  n 
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now,  according  to  the  common  sentiment,  more  the 
Minister,  less  the  half-divinized  Mediator.  And  thus 
all  that  is  the  higher  attribute  and  essence  of  Christian 
architecture  retains  its  nobler,  and,  in  the  fullest  sense, 
its  religious  power.  The  Gothic  cathedral  can  hardly 
be  contemplated  without  awe,  or  entered  without  devo- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CHRISTIAN  SCULPTURE. 

During  almost  all  this  period  Christian  Sculpture 
christian  was  accessary,  or  rather  subsidiary  to  archi- 
Bcnipture.  tect^.  Xhe  use  of  Statues  was  to  ornament 
and  enrich  the  building.  In  her  Western  conquests, 
under  Justinian,  Constantinople  sent  back  no  sculptors; 
only  architects  with  her  domes,  and  her  Greek  cross, 
and  her  splendid  workers  in  mosaic.  The  prodigality 
with  which  Constantine,  as  Rome  of  old,  despoiled  the 
world  to  adorn  his  new  city  with  ancient  works  of 
sculpture,  put  to  shame,  it  should  seem,  rather  than 
awoke  the  emulation  of  Christian  Art.  We  have  seen 
Constantine  usurp  the  form,  the  attributes,  even  the 
statue  of  Apollo.1  We  have  heard  even  Theodosius 
do  homage  to  art,  and  spare  statues  of  heathen  deities 
for  their  exquisite  workmanship.  Christian  historians, 
Christian  poets,  lavish  all  their  eloquence,  and  all  their 
glowing  verse  on  the  treasures  of  ancient  art.  They 
describe  with  the  utmost  admiration  the  gods,  the  myth- 
ological personages,  those  especially  that  crowded  the 
baths   of   Zeuxippus ; 3    which   perished  with  the  old 

*  History  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  408;  Hi.  494.    The  whole  passage. 

*  Cedrenus,  v.  i.  p.  648,  Ed.  Bonn.  The  Ecphrasis  of  Chrwtodonw,  it  a 
Poem,  for  its  age,  of  much  spirit  and  beauty.  See  especially  the  descrip- 
tions of  Hecuba  and  of  Homer.  —  Jacobs,  Antho?ogia. 
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Church  of  St*  Sophia  in  the  fatal  conflagration  m  the 
fifth  year  of  Justinian.  In  the  Latisus  stood  the  unri- 
valled Cnidian  Venus  of  Praxiteles  ;  the  Samian  Juno 
of  Lysippns  ;l  the  ivory  Jove  of  Phidias.  The  whole 
city  was  thronged  with  statues  of  the  Emperors  and 
flieir  Queens,  of  Constantino,  Theodosius,  Valentinian, 
Arcadius^  and.  Honorius^  Justinian*  Leo,  Theodora, 
Pukheria,  Eucbcia*2  It  is  even  said  that  there  were 
otarble  statues  of  Alius,  Maeedonius,  Sabellius,  and 
Eunomius,  which  were  exposed  to  filthy  indignities  by 
the  orthodox  Theodosius.8  It  appears  not  how  far 
Sculpture  bad  dared  to  embody  in  brass  or  in  marble 
flie  halloaed  and  awful  objects  of  Christian  worship. 
It  snould  seem  indeed  that  the  Iconoclastic  Emperors 
found  statues,  and  those  statues  objects  of  adoration,  to 
War  upon.  Though  in  tha  word  Iconoclast,  the  image- 
breaker*  the  word  for  image  is  ambiguous ;  still  the 
breaking  seems  to  imply  something  more  destructive 
tftatf  th£  gflkciftg  picture^  of  picking  out  mosaic^ :  it  is 
the  dashing  to  pieees  something  hard  and  solid.  This 
controversy  in  the  second  Nicene  Council  comprehends 
images  of  brass  or  stone ;  one  of  the  perpetual  prece- 
dents is  the  statue  of  the  Redeemer  said  to  have  been 
raised  at  Paneaa  in  Syria.4  The  carved  symbolic  im- 
ages of  the  Jewish  ark  are  constantly  alleged.6  Those 
are  accursed  who  compare  the  images  of  tie  Lord  and 


*  So  at  least  says  Gedrenua,  p.  564. 

*  All  these  will  be  fbund  in  the  description  of  Constantinople  by  Petrna 
Gyllius.    The  work"  was  translated  by  John  Ball,  London,  1729. 

*  Gyllius,  b.  ii.  c  xariii. 

*  Act  Concil.  Nicen.  ii.  a.  d.  737,  dvdpimm  ry  Xpwrp.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  raised  by  the  woman  cured  of  aa  iasue  of  Mood,  p.  14;  lorqaa» 
ft  Ktti  eUova  —  of  a  certain  Saiat  hi  an  oratory,  |k  98. 

*  The  Seulptiiia  in  the  Old  Testament,  p.  4*. 
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of  tlie  Saints  to  the  statues  of  Satanic  Idols.1  If  we 
worship  stones  as  Gods,  how  do  we  worship  the  Mar- 
tyrs and  Apostles  who  broke  down  and  destroyed  idols 
of  8 tone?2  The  homage  paid  to  the  statues  of  the 
Emperors  was  constantly  urged  to  repel .  the  accusation 
of  idolatry*  Yet  probably  statues  which  represented 
objects  of  Christian  worship  were  extremely  rare ;  and 
when  Image-worship  was  restored,  what  may  be  called 
its  song  of  victory,  is  silent  as  to  Sculptures:9  the  Lord, 

1  Those  are  anathematized  —  r^v  eUbva  tov  xvptov  kcu  tuv  &jujv  airri 
6/toUtc  Tttff  Zoavoifr&v  laravucuv  eldoXav  dvounoavrac'  owrrdf  td 
Ayiac  ebtovac  rdf  Ik  xp^faruv  u&  fn+tdoc  mU  hipac  HkqQ  tvcrjfdaac  4g»* 
o%  kv  rale  dyintf  tov  Beov  tmAqoiatc,  kv  lepaic  oneOeai  koI  cc&jfti  toque 
re  kcu  oaviatp,  oLkois  re  teat  afaic,  p.  375.  In  this  minute  enumeration  U» 
first  must  be  statues.  The  letter  of  Tarasius'  is  less  clear:  it  mentions  only 
painting,  mosaics,  waxen  tablets,  and  oofeufe?. 

3  El  toOc  Xtihvc  u£  deodr  do£afc  (if  I  give  really  divine  worship  to  then 
stones,  as  I  am  accused)  iruf  tluu  teal  npooKwC)  tovc  uaprvpoQ  *<&  oxooriiXoat 
ovvrpfymrrac  kcU  &7w?i£oavTac.  rd  Xldtva  &6ta; — The  address  or  LeontiDt, 
p.  48. 

8  See  the  Poem,  in  the  Anthologia  (xpumavuca  'Emypdfqtara),  Jacobs 
128. 

Bofuftev  farlc  rfc  SXq&eiac  ndXm 

mX  rdf  *0po?  qpf&w*  tgjv  ^evdqydpw 

flifyoev  evoefida,  itcirnna  i^Tuivrj  • 

K<d  mane  &v#a,  koI  nXa-riverai  xfyxC* 

*IdoO  ydp  a&&tc  Xptorty  eUovicrjiivof 

Xtumet  npdc  tyoc  ttc  /catfeopof  too  Kpbrwc, 

nal  t&c  anQTetvac  alpeoetc  Avarpimu 

Tifr  elaodov  d'  farep&ev,  tif  tieia  iriXq, 

onjXoypafdTat,  koX  ^6Aa£,  if  itapSevoc, 

uva£  6k  koX  npoedpoc,  ug  nXavorponot 

aihf  rotf  owepyolc  loropovvrcu  -n"hjoiov  • 

K&Kkf)  6k  travrdg  ola  fpovpoi  tov  66/tau, 

vote.  (Angeli)  ua&QTal,  pdprvpes,  tfvtproAot, 

o&ev  KoXovftev  XptaTOTpucfovov  vhw, 

tov  vph  XaxopTa  xftpa&uf  xpwiwopov, 

«if  tov  dpovov  kxpvra  Xpurrov  npimi, 

XpUJTOt  &  prfTpbrj  XfUTTOKtfpVKUV  TSWSVf y 

koI  tov  oo+oopyav  M/ga^A  t%v  a 
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the  Virgin,  the  Angels,  Saints,  Martyrs,  Priesthood, 
take  their  place  over  the  portal  entrance  ;  bat  shining 
in  colors  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  heretics.  To  the 
keener  perception  of  the  Greeks  there  may  have  arisen 
a  feeling  that  in  its  more  rigid  and  solid  form  the  Image 
was  more  near  to  the  Idol.  At  the  same  time,  the  art 
of  Sculpture  and  casting  in  bronze  was  probably  more 
degenerate  and  out  of  use ;  at  all  events,  it  was  too 
slow  and  laborious  to  supply  the  demand  of  triumphant 
zeal  in  the  restoration  of  the  persecuted  Images.  There 
was  therefore  a  tacit  compromise;  nothing  appeared 
but  painting,  mosaics,  engraving  on  cups  and  chalices, 
embroidery  on  vestments.  The  renunciation  of  Sculps 
tore  grew  into  a  rigid  passionate  aversion.  0^^ 
The  Greek  at  length  learned  to  contemplate  5jSJgSSd 
that  kind  of  more  definite  and  full  represen-  "■ thB  BMt- 
tation  of  the  Deity  or  the  Saints  with  the  aversion  of 
a  Jew  or  a  Mohammedan.1  Yet  some  admiration  for 
ancient  Sculpture  of  heathen  objects  lingered  behind 
in  the  Grecian  mind.  In  his  vehement  and  bitter 
lamentation  over  the  destruction  of  all  the  beautiful 
works  of  bronze  by  the  Crusaders  in  the  Latin  Con* 
quest  of  Constantinople,  Nicetas  is  not  content  with 

This  was  Michael  the  Drunkard,  son  of  Theodora  (Jacobs's  Note.)  Com* 
pare  vol.  ii.  p.  141.  Was  the  Painting  of  Michael  the  Archangel,  celebrat- 
ed in  two  other  Epigrams,  erected  on  this  occasion ?  —  (Pp.  12, 13.) 

'AoKonov  ayjeTiiapxov,  uovfiorov  eldet  i*opfqf. 
h  (lira  rdkfajeic  WP^C  aizenkaoaro  • 

oideStrixytf 
XpOfuxci  vop&pevocu  r$v  <ppcv6(  Ucoiqv, 

1  Nicephoros  Critopulos,  a  late  writer,  says,  Tobruv  obit  tUovac  ij  kucfyota 
hroui  oi  yfomrac  a06e  Xa^etrrHtc  aAAd  ypawrtic  f*6vov,  quoted  in  Suicer,  who 
■peaks  justly  of  "  Imagines  sculptas  et  excisas,  ipeiusque  Dei  representa- 
tfones  apod  Grsecos  etiamnum  ignotas."  The  exquisite  small  carvings  in 
Tory  were  permitted  seemingly  in  all  ages  of  Byzantine  art. 
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branding  fhe  avarfce  which  cast  aU  fthtee  wonderful 
statues  into  the  melting-pot  to  turn  them  into  money; 
he  denounces  the  barbarians  as  dead  to  every  sense  of 
beauty,1  who  remorselessly  destroyed  the  colossal  Jams 
the  eqfues'trian  Belleropbon*  the  Hercules ;  as  regardless 
of  the  proud  reminiscences  of  old  Rome*  they  melted 
the  swine  and  the  wolf  which  suckled  Romnlos  and 
Remus?  arid  the  ass  with  its  driver  Bet  up  by  Augustas 
after  tine  battle  of  Actiwn: ;  they  feared  net  to  sense  the 
magic  eagle  of  ApoUonins  of  Tyana.  Even  the  ex* 
quisite  Helen,  who  set  the  world  in  arms,  notwithstand- 
ing her  unrivalled  beauty  and  her  fame,  touched  not* 
Mid  did  not  soften  those  iron-thearted,  those  unlettered 
savages,  who  could  not  read,  who  had  never  heard  of 
Homer.8 

The  West  might  seem  to  assert  its  more  bold  and 
amipttu*  ftee  mrige^woTship  by  its  unrestrained  and 
w«it.  prodigal  display  of  .religious  sculpture ;  stiB  it 

was  mostly  sculpture  decorative*  or  forming  an  integral 
part  of  Architecture*  It  was  not  the  ordinary  occopa* 
iion  of  Sculpt  are  to  famish  the  beautiful  single  status 
of  itiarble  or  of  bronze.  Rome  had  no  sooceisien  of 
Emperors,  whose  attribute  and  privilege  tt  was  to  a  late 
period  in  Constantinople  to  have  their  image  set  up  for 
the  homage  of  the  people,  and  so  to  keep  alive  the  art 
of  carving  marble  or  casting  bronae*  But  gradually  in 
the  Romanesque,  as  in  the  later  Gothic  Architecture, 

1  Nicetas  Choniata  cfe  tiignfa,  of  rob  KaXoB  Mpotrroi  oftrot  papSapm 
Some  called  the  feqttestrirtft  BeUetophon  Joshua  the  Sdn  of  Nun.    This  ■ 
femarkable. 
t  a  Of  Helen  be  says—  ap* ipc£U£t  rove  owjpatanwf ;  &p'  iftaMfafr  rrif 

atripdQpovac ; dttfa?  re  mv  mipd  bypappaxoic  ftapfiapotf  uti  H- 

fcw  t*afyaffi?Totc  apayviAMC  tad  yvQo*  tC&  hri  otd  pafa^&tvTuv  ut*r*» 
k*wv ;  —  Edit.  Bonn.,  p.  SS3. 
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the  west  front  of  the  Churches  might  seem,  as  it  were, 
the  chosen  place  for  sacred  Images.  Not  merely  did 
the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  appear  as  the  Guardian 
Deities  over  the  porta],  gradually  the  Host  of  Heaven, 
Angels,  Apostles,  Martyrs,  Evangelists,  Saints  spread 
over  the  whole  facade.  They  stood  on  pedestals  or  in 
niches ;  reliefs  more  or  less  high  found  their  panels  in 
the  walls ;  the  heads  of  the  portal  arches  were  carved 
in  rich  designs ;  the  semicircle  more  or  less  round  or 
pointed,  above  the  level  line  of  the  door,  was  crowded 
with  sacred  scenes,  or  figures.  But  in  all  these,  as  in 
other  statues  if  such  there  were,  within  the  Churches, 
Christian  modesty  required  that  human  or  divinized 
figures  must  be  fully  clad.  Sculpture,  whose  essence 
is  form,  found  the  naked  human  figure  almost  under 
proscription.  There  remained  nothing  for  the  sculp- 
tor's art  but  the  attitude,  the  countenance,  and  the 
more  or  less  graceful  fall  of  the  drapery ;  all  this  too, 
in  strict  subordination  to  the  architectural  effect ;  with 
this  he  must  be  content,  and  not  aspire  to  centre  on 
himself  and  his  work  the  admiring  and  long  dwelling 
eye.1  The  Sculptor,  in  general,  instead  of  the  votary 
and  master  of  a  high  and  independent  art,  became  the 
workman  of  the  architect ;  a  step  or  two  higher  than 
the  carver  of  the  capital,  the  moulding,  the  knosp,  or 
the  finial.2  In  some  respects  the  progress  of  Gothic, 
though  it  multiplied  images  to  infinity,  was  unfavora- 

*  Even  *  the  Crucifix  Schnaase  has  justly  said,  "Gleichzeitig  anderta 
aich  auch  die  Tracht  des  Gekreuzigten;  die  lange  Tunica,  welche  friiher 
den  Korper  g&nz  verhiillte,  wird  schon  in  12  Jahr.  kurzer,  im  13  und  noch 
ailgemeiner  in  14  vertritt  ein  Schurz  um  die  Hiifte  ihre  8 telle."  —  iv.  p. 
S90. 

*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Statues  were  only  intended  to  be  seen  in 
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ble ;  as  the  niches  became  loftier  and  narrower,  the 
Saints  rose  to  disproportionate  stature,  shrunk  tc 
meagre  gracility,  they  became  ghosts  in  long  shrouds. 
Some  times  set  on  high  upon  pinnacles,  or  crowded 
in  hosts  as  at  Milan,  they  lost  all  distinctness,  and 
were  absolutely  nothing  more  than  architectural  orna- 
ments. 

AUr  no  doubt,  even  as  regards  sculptural  excellence, 
is  not  equally  rude,  barbarous,,  or  barren.  So  manj 
artists  could  not  be  employed,  even  under  ormventwoai 
restrictions,  on  subjects  so  suggestive  of  high  and  sol- 
emn emotion,  men  themselves  under  deep  devotional 
feelings,  without  communicating  to  the  hsod  stone  some 
of  their  own  conceptions  of  majesty,  awfumess,  seren- 
ity, grace,  beauty.  The  sagaciouB  judgment  among  the 
crowds  of  figures  in  front  of  our  Cathedrals  may  discern 
some  of  the  nobler  attributes  of  Sculpture,  dignity,  ex* 
pression,  skilful  and  flowing  disposition  of  drapery,  even 
while  that  judgment  is  not  prompted  and  kindled  by 
reverential  religiousness,  as  is  often  the  case,  to  imagine 
that  in  the  statue  which  is  in  the  man's  own  mind. 
In  the  reliefi,  if  there  be  more  often  confusion,  gio- 
tesqueaess,  there  is  not  seldom  vigor  and  distinctness, 
skilful  grouping,  an  artistic  representation  of  an  impres- 
sive scene.  The  animals  are  almost  invariably  hard, 
conventional  emblems  not  drawn  from  nature;  but  the 
human  figure,  if  without  anatomical  precision,  mostly 
unnecessary  when  so  amply  swathed  in  drapery,  in  its 
outline  and  proportions  is  at  times  rtobly  developed. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  indulgence  usually  claimed  and 
readily  conceded  for  the  state  of  art  at  the  period,  is  in 
itself  the  unanswerable  testimony  to  its  imperfection 
and  barbarism.     Christian  Sculpture  must  produce*  at 
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it  did  afterwards  produce*  something  greater,  with  John 
of  Bologna  and  Michael  Angelo,  or  it  must  be  content 
to  leave  to  heathen  Greece  the  uncontested  supremacy 
in  this  wtfnderful  art  Sculpture,  in  trath,  must  learn 
from  ancient  art  those  elementary  lessons  which  Chris- 
tianity could  not  teach,  which  it  dared  not,  or  would  not 
venture  to  teach ;  it  must  go  back  to  Greece  for  that 
Revelation  of  the  inexhaustible  beauties  of  the  human 
fancn  which  had  long  been  shrouded  from  the  eyes  of 
men.  The  anthropomorphism  of  the  Greeks  grew  out 
of,  and  at  the  same  time  fully  developed  the  physical 
perfection  of  the  human  body.  That  perfection  was 
the  model,  the  ideal  of  the  Sculptor.  The  gods  m  stat- 
ure, force,  majesty,  pro'porfkm,  beaWty,  were  but  super- 
human men.  To  the  Christian  there  was  still  some 
disdain  of  the  sensual  perishable  body ;  with  monasti- 
cism,  that  disdain  grew  into  contempt;  it  must  be 
abased,  macerated,  subdued.  The  utmost  beauty  which 
it  could  be  allowed  was  patience,  meekness,  gentleness, 
lowliness.  To  the  fully  developed  athlete  succeeded 
the  emaciated  saint.  The  man  of  sorrows,  the  form 
u  of  the  servant,"  still  lingered  in  the  Divine  Redeemer; 
the  Saint  must  be  glorified  in  meekness;  the  Martyr 
must  still  bear  the  sign  and  expression  of  his  humilia- 
tion. The  whole  age  Aright  seem  determined  to  dis- 
guise and  conceal,  even  if  not  to  debase,  the  human 
form,  the  Sculptor's  proper  domain  and  study,  in  its 
free  vigorous  movement  or  stately  tranquillity.  The 
majestic  Prelate  was  enveloped  in  his  gorgeous  and 
cumbrous  habiliments,  which  dazzled  with  their  splen- 
dor; the  strong,  tall,  noble  Knight  was  sheathed  in 
•teel ;  even  the  Monk  or  Friar  was  swathed  in  his 
eosrse  ungainly  dress,  and  cowl.     Even  for  its  dra- 
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peries  ieviving  Sculpture  must  go  back   to  the  an- 
tique. 

There  was  oue  branch,  however,  of  the  art —  Monu- 
MoDumentai  mental  Sculpture — which  assumed  a  peculiar 
sculptor*,  character  and  importance  under  Christianity, 
and  aspired  to  originality  and  creativeness.  Even 
Monumental  Sculpture,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  in 
some  degree  architectural.  The  tomb  upon  which,  the 
canopy  under  which,  lay  the  King,  the  Bishop,  or  the 
Knight,  or  the  Lady,  was  as  carefully  and  as  elaborately 
wrought  as  the  slumbering  image.  In  the  repose,  in 
the  expression  of  serene  sleep,  in  the  lingering  majesty, 
gentleness,  or  holiness  of  countenance  of  these  effigies 
there  is  often  singular  beauty.1  Repose  is  that  in 
which  Sculpture  delights ;  the  repose,  or  the  collapsing 
into  rest,  of  a  superhuman  being,  after  vigorous  exer- 
tion ;  nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  exquisitely 
suited  to  the  art  than  the  peace  of  the  Christian  sleep- 
ing after  a  weary  life,  sleeping  in  conscious  immortality, 
sleeping  to  .awake  to  a  calm  and  joyful  resurrection. 
Even  the  drapery,  for  Sculpture  must  here,  above  all, 
submit  to  conceal  the  form  in  drapery,  is  at  rest.  But 
Monumental  Sculpture  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  sin- 
gle recumbent  figure.  The  first  great  Christian  Sculp- 
tor, Nicolo  Pisano,  in  the  former  part  of  the  14th 
century,  showed  his  earliest  skill  and  excellence  in  the 
reliefs  round  the  tomb  of  St.  Dominic  at  Bologna.2    It 


*  Among  the  noblest  tombs  in  Italy  are  that  of  Benedict  XL  at  Perugia 
by  John,  son  of  Nicolo  Pisano;  of  Gregory  X.,  by  Margaritone,  at  Areszo 
of  John  XXIII.,  at  Florence,  by  Donatello.  Our  own  Cathedrals  hava 
noble  specimens  of  somewhat  ruder  work — the  Edward  III.,  Queen  Phi- 
lippa,  and  Richard  II.  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

*  See  on  Nicolo  Pisano,  Cicognara  Storia  de  Scultura,  v.  Ill,  with  the 
Illustrative  Prints.    In  Count  Cioognara's  engravings  the  transition  from 
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is  remarkable  that  the  first  great  Christian  Sculptor  was 
a  distinguished  architect.  Nicolo  Pisano  had  manifestly 
studied  at  Rome  and  elsewhere  the  remains  of  ancient 
art ;  they  guide  and  animate,  but  only  guide  and  ani- 
mate his  bold  and  vigorous  chisel.  Christian  in  form 
and  sentiment,  some  of  his  figures  have  all  the  grace 
and  ease  of  Grecian  Art.  Nicolo  Pisano  stood,  indeed, 
alone  almost  as  much  in  advance  of  his  successors,  as  of 
those  who  had  gone  before.1  Nor  did  Nicolo  Pisano 
confine  himself  to  Monumental  Sculpture.  The  spa- 
cious pulpits  began  to  offer  panels  which  might  be 
well  filled  up  with  awful  admonitory  reliefs.  In  those 
of  Pisa  and  Sienna  the  master,  m  others  his  disciples 
and  scholars,  displayed  their  vigor  and  power.  There 
wa&  one  scene  which  permitted  them  to  reveal  the  naked 
form — the  Last  Judgment.  Men,  women,  rose  unclad 
from  their  tombs.  And  it  is  singular  to  remark  how 
Nicolo  Pisano  seized  all  that  was  truly  noble  and  sculp- 
tural. The  human  form  appears  in  infinite  variety  of 
bold  yet  natural  attitude,  without  the  grotesque  distor- 
tions, without  the  wild  extravagances,  the  writhing,  the 
shrinking  from  the  twisting  serpents,  the  torturing 
fiends,  the  monsters  preying  upon  the  vitals.  Nicolo 
wrought  before  Dante,  and  maintained  the  sobriety  of 
bis  art.  Later  Sculpture  and  Painting  must  aspire 
to  represent  all  that  Poetry  had  represented,  and  but 


the  earliest  masters  to  Nicolo  Pisano,  is  to  be  transported  to  another  age,  tc 
orerleap  centuries. 

1  Count  Cicognara  writes  thus:  all  that  I  hare  seen,  and  all  the  Count's 
Illustrations,  confirm  his  judgment: — Tutto  ci6  che  lo  aveva  proceduto 
era  multo  al  di  sotto  de  lui,  e  per  eleranri  ad  un  tratto  fu  fbrza  d'  nn  genio 
straordinario,  p.  228.  E  le  opere  degli  acolari  di  Nieoolo  ci  sembreranno 
talvoha  detla  mano  de  saoi  predeoessori,  p.  334.  Guilds  of  Sculpture  now 
arose  at  Sienna  and  elsewhere. 
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imperfectly  represented  ip  words:  ft  piust  illustrate 
Dante. 

But  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  penfury,  during 
the  Popedom  of  Eugenius  and  NicoJas  V.,  Sculpture 
broke  loose  from  its  architectural  servitude,  and  wfth 
Donatello,  and  with  BroQelleschi  (if  Brunelleschi  had 
not  turned  aside  and  deypted  himself  exclusively  to 
architectural  art)  even  with  Ghiberti,  asserted  its  dig- 
nity and  independence  as  a  creative  art.1  The  Evange- 
list or  the  Saint  began  to  stand  alone  trustipg  to  his 
own  majesty,  not  depending  on  his  position  as  part  of 
an  harmonious  architectural  design.  This  St  Mark 
and  the  St.  George  of  Donatello  are  noble  statqes,  fit 
to  take  their  place  in  the  public  squares  of  Florence. 
In  his  fine  David,  after  the  death  of  Goliath,  above  all 
in  his  Judith  and  Holofernes,  Donatello  took  a  bolder 
flight.  In  that  masterly  work  (whites  Vfisari)  the 
simplicity  of  the  dress  and  pountenaqce  pf  Judith 
manifests  her  lofty  spirit  ond  the  ijdd  of  God ;  9s  in 
Holofernes  wine,  sleep,  and  death  are  expressed  in  bjs 
limbs;  which,  having  lost  their  animating  spirit,  ase 
cold  and  failing.  Donatello  succeeded  so  well  in  por- 
trait statuary,  that  to  bis  fovorite  female  statpe  he  said 
—  Speak  1  speak !  His  fame  at  P*dpa  was  unrivalled. 
Of  him  it  was  nobly  saidj  either  PonafeJJo  was  a  pro- 
phetic anticipation  of  BtjQBarqtti,  pr  I)ofta$e}lo  lived 
again  in  Buonarotti. 

Ghiberti's  gre^t  work  was  fcb^  jprtes  of  the  Bap- 

1  Donatello  born  1888,  died  1468;  Brunelleschi  1398;  Gbibertf  1378,  died 
1455.  I  ought  perhaps  to  have  added  Jacofeo  delta  Querela,  who  worked 
rather  earlier  at  Bologna  and  Sienna.  Read  in  Yaaari  the  curious  eontajt 
between  Donatello  and  Brunelleschi,  in  whiph  Donatello  owned  that  while 
himself  mad*  an  unrivalled  Contadino,  Brunel)eachi  made  %  Christ.  See 
Vasari  on  the  works  of  Donatello. 
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tistery  at  Florence,  deserving,  in  Michael  Angelo's 
phrase,  to  be  called  the  Gates  of  Heaven ;  and  it  was 
from  their  copiousness,  felicity,  and  unrivalled  sculp- 
tural designs,  that  these  gates  demanded  and  obtained 
their  fame. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

CHRISTIAN  PAINTINO. 

Painting,  which,  with  architecture  and  music,  at- 
chriitun  tained  its  perfect  and  consummate  excellence 
p*tattng-  under  the  influence  of  Latin  Christianity,  had 
yet  to  await  the  century  which  followed  the  pontificate 
of  Nicolas  V.  before  it  culminated,  through  Francia 
and  Perugino,  in  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo,  Raflaelle, 
Correggio,  and  Titian.  It  received  only  its  first  im- 
pulse from  mediaeval  Christianity;  its  perfection  was 
simultaneous  with  the  revival  of  classical  letters  and 
ancient  art.  Religion  had  in  a  great  degree  to  contest 
the  homage,  even  of  its  greatest  masters,  with  a  dan- 
gerous rival.  Somo  few  only  of  its  noblest  professors 
were  at  that  time  entirely  faithful  to  Christian  art 
But  all  these,  as  well  as  the  second  Teutonic  school, 
Albert  Durer  and  his  followers,  are  beyond  our 
bounds.1 

Of  the  great  Epochs  of  Painting,  therefore,  two 

1  It  were  unwise  and  presumptuous  (since  our  survey  here  also  must  be 
brief  and  rapid)  to  enter  into  the  artistic  and  antiquarian  questions  which 
have  been  agitated  and  discussed  with  so  much  knowledge  and  industry  by 
modern  writers,  especially  (though  I  would  not  pass  over  Lanzi,  still  less 
the  new  Annotated  Edition  of  Vasari)  by  the  Baron  Rumohr  (Italienische 
Forschungen),  my  friend  M.  Rio  (Art  Chre'tien),  by  Kugler  and  bis  all- 
accomplished  Translators,  and  by  Lord  Lindsay  (Christian  Art).  In  my 
summary  I  shall  endeavor  to  indicate  the  sources  from  which  it  cas  bf 
amplified,  justified,  or  filled  up. 
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only,  preparatory  to  the  Perfect  Age,  belong  to  our 
present  history:  I.  That  which  is  called  (I  cannot 
but  think  too  exclusively)  the  Byzantine  period ;  II. 
That  initiatory  branch  of  Italian  art  which  I  will  ven- 
ture to  name,  from  the  subjects  it  chose,  the  buildings 
which  it  chiefly  adorned,  and  the  profession  of  many 
of  the  best  masters  who  practised  it,  the  Cloistral 
epoch.  The  second  period  reached  its  height  in  Fra 
Angelico  da  Fiesole.1 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Painting,  along  with 
the  conservation  of  some  of  its  technical  processes,  and 
with  some  traditionary  forms,  and  the  conventional  rep- 
resentation of  certain  scenes  in  the  Scriptural  History 
or  in  Legends,  preserved  certain  likenesses,  as  they 
were  thought  to  be,  of  the  Saviour  and  his  Apostles 
and  Martyrs,  designated  by  fixed  and  determinate  line- 
aments, as  well  as  by  their  symbolical  attributes.  The 
paintings  in  the  Catacombs  at  Rome  show  such  forms 
and  countenances  in  almost  unbroken  descent  till  near- 
ly two  centuries  after  the  conversion  of  Constantine.2 
The  history  of  Iconoclasm  has  recorded  how  such  pic- 
tures were  in  the  East  religiously  defended,  religiously 

*  Born  1387  —  became  a  Dominican  1407. 

*  Much  has  been  done  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  Catacombs.  The 
great  French  Publication,  by  M.  Louis  Perret,  is  beautiful ;  if  it  be  as  true 
as  beautiful,  by  some  inexplicable  means,  some  of  the  paintings  have  be- 
come infinitely  more  distinct  and  brilliant,  since  I  saw  them  some  thirty 
years  ago.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  passion  for  early  art,  and  polemic 
passion,  are  so  busy  in  discovering  what  they  are  determined  to  find,  that 
sober,  historical,  and  artistic  criticism  is  fairly  bewildered.  There  are  two 
important  questions  yet  to  be  settled:  when  did  the  Catacombs  cease  to  be 
places  of  burial?  (what  is  the  date  of  the  later  cemeteries  of  Rome?) 
when  did  the  Catacomb  Chapels  cease  to  be  places  not  of  public  worship, 
but  of  fervent  private  devotion?  To  the  end  of  that  period,  whenever  it 
was,  they  would  continue  to  be  embellished  by  art,  and  therefore  the  diffi- 
culty of  affixing  dates  to  works  of  art  is  increased. 

vol.  vm.  80 
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destroyed,  religiously  restored ;  how  the  Wert,  in  de» 
fiance,  as  it  were,  and  contempt  of  the  impious  perse* 
cutor,  seemed  to  take  a  new  impulse,  and  the  Popes 
of  the  Iconoclastic  age  lavished  large  sums  on  decora- 
tions of  their  churches  by  paintings,  if  not  by  sculp- 
ture.    No  doubt,  also,  many  monk-artists  fled  from  die 
sacrilegious  East  to  practise  their  holy  art  in  the  safe 
and  quiet  West     Even  a  century  or  more  before  this, 
it  is  manifest  that  Justinian's  conquest  of  Italy,  as  it 
brought   the  Bymntme   form  of  architecture,  so  it 
brought  the  Byzantine  skill,  the  modes  and  usages 
of  the  subsidiary  art.      The  Byjsantine  painting  of 
that  age  lives  in  the  mosaics  (the  more  durable  process 
of  that,  in  all  its  other  forms,  too  perishable  art)  on  the 
walls  of  the  Church  of  San  VUaie,  and  in  St  Apoi- 
linaris,  in  Ravenna,  and  in  other  Italian  cities  under 
Greek  influence*     The^e  mosaics  maintain  the  indefea- 
sible character  *  of  Greek  Christianity.     The  vast,  ma- 
jestic image  of  the  Saviour  brood*  indeed  over  the  place 
of  honor,  above  the  high  altars  but  on  the  chancel- 
walls,  within  the  Sanetuary,  are  on  one  side  the  Em- 
peror, Theodora  on  the  other,  not  Saints  or  Martyrs, 
not  Bishops  or  Popes.     It  cannot  be  argued,  from  the 
survival  of  these  more  lasting  works,  that  mosaic  pre- 
dominated over  other  modes  of.  painting,  either  in  Con- 
stantinople or  in  the  Byzantiniaed  parts  of  the  West 
But  as  it  was  more  congenial  to  the  times,  being  a 
work  more  technical  and  mechanical,  so  no  doubt  it 
tended  to  the  hard,  stiff,  conventional  forms  wtyjch  in 
general  characterize  Byzantine  art,  as  well  as  to  their 
perpetuity.     The  traditions  of  painting  lived  on.     The 

l  Ob  the  Mosaics  of  Leo  III.,  Ansftarias  in  nit  otmpro  Scfcuaftfe,  B* 
dende  Kunst,  ill.  p.  505. 
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descriptions  of  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  Ro- 
mans1 by  the  poets  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries  bear 
striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  poets  of  Charier 
magne  and  Louis  the  Pious,  of  the  works  which 
adorned  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  the  Palace  of  Ingelheim. 
How  far,  during  all  this  period,  it  was  old  Roman  art, 
or  Roman  art  modified  by  Byzantine  influences,  may 
seem  a  question  unimportant  to  general  history,  and 
probably  incapable  of  a  fall  solution.  We  must  con- 
fine ourselves  to  that  which  is  specially  and  exclusively 
Christian  art. 

Of  all  Christian  painting  during  this  long  period, 
from  the  extinction  of  Paganism  to  the  rise  of  Italian 
art  (its  first  dawn  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, brightening  gradually  to  the  time  of  Nicolas  V.), 
the  one  characteristic  is  that  its  object  was  worship, 
not  ^rt.  It  was  a  mute  preaching,  which  addressed 
pot  the  refined  and  intelligent,  but  the  vulgar  of  all 
ranks.2    Jts  utmost  aim  was  to  awaken  religious  emo- 

l  In  the  Cattle  yilla  of  Pontius  Leontitu  on  the  Garonne,  in  the  vewes 
of  Sidonins  Appllonius,  Carm.  xxij.,  vera  painted  on  one  part  scenes  from 
the  MithrfcUtic  war  waged  by  Lncullus;  on  the  other  the  opening  Chap- 
ter* of  the  Old  Testament  ftecutitpmm  primardia  Jadjwrum.  Stdotjoe 
seem*  to  have  been  surprised  at  pie  splendor  and  duration  of  the  colors; 

Perpetnum  picture  micat,  nee  tempore  longo 
PepceoiaU  tnas  tarpant  pigwante  flgiiw.-a  90S. 

Fortunatas  mentions  wood-carving  as  rivalling  painting, 

Qmos  pictura  solet,  ligna  dedere  joooe. 

See  Eimondus  ffigeltas,  for  the  paintings  at  Ingelheim. 
*  Bee  the  Greek  Epigram  on  the  painting  of  Michael  the  Archangel. 

'Qf  $paoi)  noppCxiai  rbv  uauparcw  *  (iAJU  not  eltdv 

if  voepfjv  kv'ayu  pycmu  kitovpwiw. 

Jacob*,  p.  14. 
This  whole  aeries  of  Epigrams  wms  inscribed,  no  doubt,  either  undat 
paintings,  or  nnder  illuminations  in  MS$. 
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tion,  to  suggest  religions  thought  It  was  therefore — 
more,  no  doubt,  in  the  East  than  in  the  West  —  rigidly 
traditional,  conventional,  hierarchical.  Bach  form  had 
its  special  type,  from  which  it  was  dangerous,  at  length 
forbidden  to  depart.  Each  scene,  with  its  grouping  and 
arrangement,  was  consecrated  by  long  reverence ;  the 
artist  worked  in  the  trammels  of  usage ;  he  had  faith- 
fully to  transmit  to  others  that  which  he  had  received, 
and  no  more.  Invention  was  proscribed  ;  novelty 
might  incur  the  suspicion  almost  of  heresy  —  at  all 
events  it  would  be  an  unintelligible  language.  Sym- 
bolism without  a  key ;  it  would  either  jar  on  sacred 
associations,  or  perplex,  or  offend.1 

From  the  earliest  period  there  had  been  two  tradi- 
tional conceptions  of  that  which  was  the  central  figure 
of  Christian  art,  the  Lord  himself.  One  represented 
the  Saviour  as  a  beautifiil  youth,  beardless  —  a  purely 
ideal  image,  typical  perhaps  of  the  rejuvenescence  of 
mankind  in  Christ.2  Such  was  the  prevailing,  if  not 
the  exclusive  conception  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  West 
In  the  East,  the  Christ  is  of  mature  age,  of  tall  stature, 
meeting  eyebrows,  beautiful  ejes^  fine-formed  nose, 
curling  hair,  figure  slightly  bowed,  of  delicate  com- 
plexion, dark  beard  (it  is  sometimes  called  wine-colored 

*  Kugler  has  the  quotation  from  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  which 
show  that  the  Byzantine  painters  worked  according  to  a  law,  tf  iopof.  Bat 
M.  Didron's  work,  Manual  d' tomographic  Chre'tienne,  at  once  proved  the 
existence,  and  in  fact  published  this  law,  according  to  which,  in  his  vivid 
words  —  L*artiste  Grec  est  asservi  aax  traditions  oomme  1' animal  a  eon  in- 
stinct, il  fait  tine  figure  oomme  1'hirondelle  son  nid  ou  l'abeflle  am  roche, 
p.  iv.  The  Greek  Painter's  Guide,  which  fills  the  greater  part  of  M.  Di- 
dron's book,  gives  all  the  rules  of  technical  procedure  and  design. 

9  Didron,  Hist  de  Dieu,  and  a  translation  published  by  Bonn,  p.  849. 
But  compare  the  two  heads  from  the  Catacombs,  engraved  in  the  Transla- 
tion of  Kagler.  These,  •/  both  indeed  rtprenmi  the  Redeemer,  and  are  of 
the  period  itippoetid,  approximate  more  nearly  to  the  Eastern  type. 
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beard),  his  face,  like  his  mother's,  of  the  color  of  wheat, 
long  fingers,  sonorous  voice,  and  sweet  eloquence  (how 
was  this  painted  ?),*  most  gentle,  quiet,  long-suflering, 
patient,  with  all  kindred  graces,  blending  the  manhood 
with  the  attributes  of  God.  In  the  fabulous  letter 
ascribed  to  Lentulus,  descriptive  of  the  person  of  the 
Redeemer,  this  conception  is  amplified  into  still  higher  - 
beauty.2  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  this  youthful 
Western  type  was  absolutely  and  confessedly  ideal; 
it  was  symbolic  of  the  calm,  gentle,  young,  world- 
renewing  religion.  In  one  place  the  Christ  seems 
standing  on  the  mystic  mountain  from  whence  issue 
the  four  rivers  of  Paradise,  the  Gospels  of  everlast- 
ing life.8  The  tradition  of  the  actual  likeness  was 
Eastern  (it  was  unknown  to  Augustine),  and  this  tra- 
dition in  all  its  forms,  at  the  second  Council  of  Nicea, 
and  in  the  writings  of  John  of  Damascus,  became 
historical  fact*  Though  at  that  time  there  was  not 
much   respect   for  Scripture  or  probability,  yet  the 

*  Didron,  p.  248,  from  John  of  Damascus.  M.  Didron  has  fully  investi- 
gated the  subject,  but  with  an  utter  and  total  want  of  historical  criticism. 
He  accepts  this  controversial  tract  of  John  of  Damascus  (he  does  not  seem 
to  read  Greek)  as  an  authority  for  all  the  old  Legends  of  Abgarus  of 
Edeeea,  and  the  likenesses  of  Christ  painted  or  carved  by  order  of  Constan- 
tino. 

8  Compare  Hist  of  Christianity,  lit.  p.  507,  for  the  translation  of  Len- 
tulus. I  am  astounded  at  finding  in  a  book  like  Kugler's  (the  English 
translation  especially  having  undergone  such  supervision)  the  assertion 
that  this  letter  of  Lentulus  may  "  possibly  be  assigned  to  the  third  cen- 
tury/' p.  12.  What  evidence  a  there  of  its  existence  before  the  ninth  or 
even  the  eleventh  century?  It  is  a  strange  argument,  the  only  one  that  I 
can  find,  that  the  descriptor  resembles  some  of  the  earliest  so-called  Por- 
traits of  the  Saviour,  eren  one  in  the  Catacombs.  It  is  clear  that  it  was 
unknown  to  the  early  Fathers,  especially  to  St.  Augustine.  If  known,  it 
must  have  been  adduced  at  the  Council  of  Nicea,  and  by  John  of  Damas- 
cus. But  even  the  fable  had  not  been  heard  of  at  that  time.  I  have  not 
'lie  Ws*  doubt  that  it  was  a  fiction  growing  out  of  the  controversy. 

•  Didron,  p.  25L 
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youthful,  almost  boyish  type  of  tie  Western  Chfrreh, 
if  it  still  survived,  wks  90  directly  at  iasue  with  the 
recorded  age  of  Jesus,  that  even  in  the  "West  die  de- 
scription id  John  of  Damascus,  etabeSSsbed  into  the 
bolder  fiction  of  Lentulus,  the  offspring,  add  not  the 
parent  of  the  controversy,  found  general  dcccijpteoee  m 
'  the  West  as  in  the  East.1 

But  the  triumph  of  Iconoclasm  had  been  a  monasbe 
triumph  —  a  triumph  for  which  the  monfe  had  sufc 
fered,  and  admfred  each  other's  ma&ttyr  sufferwgs. 
Gradually  misery  and  pain  became  the  noblest,  dearest 
imager;  the  joyous  And  elevating,  if  tftill  lowly,  etto- 
fions  of  the  older  faith,  gave  place  altogether  to  gfooay 
fo  dreary  depression.  Among  owe  class*  of  paantett, 
aroma  or  the  monks  ef  St.  Basil,  there  Wfis  a  reaction 
Biick  school,  to  absolute  blackness  and  ugli&efcs*  The 
Saviour  became  a  dismal,  rMcer#ted>  setf-tortuied 
monk.  Light  vanished  froirt  hfe  brow;  gentlettesfr 
from  hk  features;  calm,  serene  majesty  froft*  his  at* 
titude. 

Another  change,  about  the  tenth  century,  eame 
change  in  over  the  image  of  the  Lord.  It  was  no 
cantury.  longer  the  mild  Redeemer,  but  the  terrible 
Judge,  which  painting  strove  to  represent.  As  the 
prayers,  the  hymns,  gradually  declined  from  the  calm, 
if  not  jubilant  tone  of  the  earliest  Church,  the  song 
of  deliverance  from  hopeless  unawakening  death,  the 
triumph   in    the    assurance   of  eternal  life,  —  so  the 

1  Hence  tod  the  Veronica,  the  vera  eixuv,  a  singular  blending1  of  Greek 
rfnd  Latin  fiction  and  language.  William  Grimm,  however,  in  his  "  Die 
Sage  von  Ursprung  der  Cbristus  Bllder,"  treats  this  as  a  fancy  of  Mabfl- 
Ion  and  Papebroch.  He  derives  ft  from  the  traditional  name,  /frpowut?,  of 
the  woman  whose  issne  of  blood  was  stanched,  who  tradUxmaBy  also  mm 
the  St.  Veronica.  —Berlin.  Transact.,  1843. 
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youthful  symbol  of  the  new  religion,  the  form  which 
tke  Godhead,  by  its  indwelling,,  beautified  and  glorified, 
the  still  meek,  if  commanding  look  of  the  Redeemer, 
altogether  disappeared,  or  ceased  to  be  the  most  ordi- 
nary and  dominant  character :  he  became  the  King  of 
tremendous  majesty,  before  whom  stood  shuddering, 
guilty,  and  resuscitated  mankind.1  The  Cross,  too,  by 
degrees,  became  the  Crucifix.*  The  image  of  Tbscradnx. 
the  Lord  on-  the  Cross  was  at  first  meek,  though  suffer- 
ing; pakft  was  represented,  but  pain  overcome  by  pa- 
tience ;  it  was  still  a  clothed  form,  with  long  drapery. 
By  degrees  it  wats  stripped  to  ghastly  nakedness ;  agony 
became  the  prevailing,  absorbing  tone.  The  intensity 
of  the  suffering  strove  at  least  to  subdue  the  sublime 
designation  of^  the  sufferer ;  thef  object  of  the  artist  was 
fay  wring  the  spectator's  heart  with  fear  and  anguish, 
rtrther  them  to  chasten  ttitb  quiet  sorrow  of  elevate 
With  fiuth  and  hope;  ta  aggravate  the  sin  of  man, 
rather  than  display  the  mercy  of  God.  Painting  vied 
with  the  rude  sculpture  which  arose  in  many  quarters, 
(sculpture  more  often  in  wood  than  in  stone,)  and  by 
lite  red  streaming  Wood,  and  the  more  vivid  expres- 
sion of  pain  in  the  convulsed  limbs,  deepened  the  ef- 
fect ;  tfll,  at  last,  that  most  hideous  and  repulsive  ob- 
ject, the  painted  Crucifix,  was  offered  to  lire  groaning 
worship  of  mankind.8 

1  See  the  observations  of  Schnaase  above,  p.  599,  note. 

*  Schnaase  says  that  the  first  Byzantine  representation  of  the  Crucifix- 
fed  is  in  a  Codex  of  the  time  of  Basil  the  Macedonian  (807-888),  iii.  p. 
««. 

*  The  curious  and  just  observations  of  M.  Pidron  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  the  History  of  Christian  Painting.  *'  Nous  dirons  a  cette  occasion, 
qo*H  ri'y  aurait  rien  de  pins  inteVessant  qu'a  signaler  dans  I'ordre  chrono- 
iogique  les  snjets  de  la  Bible,  du  ftfartyrologe,  et  de  la  Legende,  que  les  dif- 
'ewtttes  epoqnee  out  sttrtout  affectionnes.    Dans  les  caUoembos  ii  n'y  a  pae 
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But  this  was  only  one  usage,  though  the  dominant 
one  —  one  school  of  Byzantine  art  Painting,  both  at 
Constantinople  and  in  Italy,  was  more  true  to  its  own 
dignity,  and  to  Christianity.  It  still  strove  to  main- 
tain nobler  conceptions  of  the  God-Man,  and  to  em- 
body the  Divinity  glorifying  the  flesh  in  which  it 
dwelt.  In  this  respect,  no  donbt,  the  more  durable 
form  of  the  art  would  be  highly  conservative;  pre- 
vented deeper  degeneration.  If  other  painting  might 
dare  to  abrogate  the  tradition  or  the  law,  Mosaic  would 
be  more  unable,  or  more  unwilling,  to  venture  upon 
dangerous  originality.  It  would  be  a  perpetual  protest 
against  the  encroachments  of  ugliness  and  deformity: 
its  attribute,  its  excellence  being  brilliancy,  strongly 
contrasted  diversity  and  harmony  of  rich  coloring,  it 
would  not  consent  to  darken  itself  to  a  dismal  monoto- 
ny. Yet  Mosaic  can  hardly  become  high  art ;  it  is  too 
artificial,  too  mechanical.  It  may  have,  if  wrought 
from  good  models,  an  imposing  effect ;  but  the  finely- 
evanescent  outline,  the  true  magic  of  coloring,  the 
depth,  the  light  and  shade,  the  half-tints,  the  blending 
and  melting  into  each  other  of  hues  in  their  finest  gra- 
dations, are  beyond  its  powers.  The  interlaying  of 
small  pieces  cannot  altogether  avoid  a  broken,  stippled, 
spotty  effect :  it  cannot  be  alive.  As  it  is  strong  and 
hard,  we  can  tread  it  under  foot  on  a  pavement,  and  it 
is  still  bright  as  ever :  but  in  the  church,  the  hall,  or 


une  scene  de  martyr©,  mais  one  fbule  de  sujets  relatifr  &  U  resurrection. 
Les  Martyrs  et  les  jugements  derniers,  avec  lee  representations  dee  snpplkas 
de  Tenter,  abondent  pendant  le  moyen  age.  A  partir  de  la  renaissance  a 
nos  jours  c'est  la  douceur,  et,  dbont  le  mot,  la  sentimentality,  qui  domi- 
nent;  alors  on  adopte  la  benediction  des  petit*  enfaats,  et  les  devotions 
qui  ont  le  cceur  pour  l'objet  II  faut  chercher  la  raison  de  tons  cea  fait*.'*— 
Did  rou,  Manuel  d'loonographie,  p.  183,  note.    The  reason  is  clear  enoagb. 
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.he  chamber,  it  is  an  enamelled  wall — but  it  is  a  wall  j1 
splendid  decoration,  but  aspiring  to  none  of  the  loftier 
excellences  of  art.  But  throughout  this  period  faithful 
conservation  was  in  truth  the  most  valuable  service. 
Mosaic  fell  in  with  the  tendency  to  conventionalism 
and  aided  in  strengthening  conventionalism  into  irre- 
sistible law.2 

Thus  Byzantine  art,  and  Roman  art  in  the  West,  so 
for  as  independent  of  Byzantine  art,  went  on  with  its 
perpetual  supply  of  images,  relieved  by  a  blazing  golden 
ground,  and  with  the  most  glowing  colors,  but  in  gen- 
eral stiff,  rigid,  shapeless,  expressionless.  Worship  still 
more  passionate  multiplied  its  objects ;  and  those  objects 
it  was  content  to  receive  according  to  the  established 
pattern.  The  more  rich  and  gaudy,  the  more  welcome 
the  offering  to  the  Saint  or  to  the  Deity,  the  more  de- 
vout the  veneration  of  the  worshipper.  This  character 
—  splendid  coloring,  the  projection  of  the  beautiful  but 
too  regular  face,  or  the  hard,  but  not  entirely  unpli- 
ant  form,  by  the  rich  background  —  prevails  in  all  the 
subordinate  works  of  art  in  East  and  West  -  enamels, 
miniatures,  illuminations  in  manuscripts.  In  these,  not 
so  much  images  for  popular  worship,  as  the  slow  work 
of  artists  dwelling  with  unbounded  delight  on  their  own 

*  Kngler  (p.  SO)  is  almost  inclined  to  suspect  that  historic  painting  on 
walls  in  Mosaic  arose  under  Christian  influences  in  the  fourth  century.  It 
was  before  on  pavements. 

*  The  account  of  the  earlier  Mosaics,  and  the  description  of  those  at 
Rome  and  at  Ravenna,  in  Kugler's  Handbook,  is  full  and  complete.  Ku- 
jrler,  it  is  to  be  observed,  ascribed  those  in  San  Vitale,  and  other  works  of 
Justinian  and  his  age  in  the  West,  to  Roman,  not  Byzantine  Art  This, 
perhaps,  can  hardly  be  determined.  The  later,  at  St  A  poll  maris  in  Ra- 
vens*, at  St  Prassede,  and  other  Churches  in  Rome,  are  Byzantine  in  char- 
acter: oil  those  of  Venice  Kugfer  is  fuller.  The  Art  was  lost  in  Italy  at  the 
dose  of  the  ninth  century,' to  revive  again  more  free  and  Italian  in  the 
riaventh  and  twelfth. 
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creations,  seem  gradually  to  dawn  glimpses  of  more  re- 
fyed  beauty,  faces,  forms,  more  instinct  with,  life :  even 
the  boundless  luxuriance  of  ornament,  flowers,  foliage, 
animals,  fantastic  forms,  would  nurse  the  sense  of  beau- 
ty, and  familiarize  the  hand  with  more  flowing  lines, 
and  the  mind  with  a  stronger  feeling  for  the  graceful 
for  the  sake  of  its  grace.  It  was  altogether  impossible 
that,  dqring  so  many  ages,  Byzantine  art,  or  the  same 
kind  of  art  in  the  West,  where  it  was  bound  by  less 
rigid  tradition,  and  where  the  guild  of  painters  did  not 
pass  down  in  such  regular  succession,  should  not  strug- 
gle for  freedom^.1  The  religious  emotions  which  the 
painter  strove  to  excite  in  others  would  kindle  in  him- 
self, and  yearn  after  something  more  than  the  cold 
immemorial  language.  By  degrees  the  hard,  flat  lin- 
eaments of  the  countenance  would  begin  to  quicken 
themselves ;  its  long  ungraceful  outline  would  be 
rounded  into  fulness  and  less  rigid  expression  ;  the 
tall,  straight,  meagre  form  would  swell  out  into  some- 

*  I  must  decline  the  controversy  how  far  Western  Art  was  Byzantine,  ft 
may  be  possible  for  the  fine  sagacity  of  modern  judgment  to  discriminate 
between  the  influences  of  Byzantine  and  old*  Roman  Art,  as  regards  the 
forms  and  designs  of  Painting.  Yet  considering  that  the  Byzantine  Ar- 
tists of  Justinian,  and  the  Exarchs  of  Rareana,  to  a  far  greater  extent 
those  who,  flying  from  the  Iconoclastic  persecution,  brought  with  them  the 
secrets  and  rules  of  their  art,  were  received  and  domiciliated  in  the  Western 
Monasteries,  and  that  in  those  Monasteries  were  chiefly  preserved  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  older  Italian  Art;  that  at  no  time  was  the  commercial  or  po- 
litical connection  of  Constantinople  and  the  West  quite  broken  off,  and 
under  the  Othos  the  two  Courts  were  cemented  by  marriage;  that  aQ  the 
examples  of  the  period  are  to  be  sought  in  the  rigid  Mosaic,  in  miniatures, 
ivories,  illuminations — there  must  have  been  so  much  intermingling  of 
the  two  streams,  that  such  discrimination  must  at  least  be  conjectural.— 
Compare  Rio,  on  what  he  calls  Romano-Christian,  independent  of  Byzan- 
tine Art,  pp.  32  et  teq.  Rttmohr,  Italienische  Forschsngen*  and  Kugter. 
Lord  Lindsay  is  a  strong  Byzantine;  and  see  in  KugJer,  p.  77;  but  Kagkt 
will  hardly  allow  Byzantine  Art  credit  for  the  original 
eution  rf  the  better  designs. 
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thing  like  movement,  the  stiff,  fettered  extremities 
separate  into  the  attitude  of  life ;  the  drapery  would 
become  less  like  the  folds  which  swathe  a  mummy;  the 
mummy  would  begin  to  stir  with  Jife,  It  was  impossi- 
ble but  that;  the  Saviour  should  relax  his  harsh,  stern 
lineaments ;  that  the  child  should  not  become  more 
childlike ; ,  the  Virgin-Mother  waken  into  maternal 
tenderness.1  This  effort  after  emancipation  would  first 
take  place  in  those  smaller  works,  the  miniatures,  the 
illuminations  of  manuscripts.9  On'  these  the  artist 
could  not  but  work,  as  has  been  said,  more  at  his  ease ; 
on  the  whole,  in  them  he  would  address  less  numerous 
perhaps,  but  morp  intelligent  spectators ;  he  would  be 
less  in  dread  of  disturbing  popular  superstition :  and  so> 
Taste,  the  parent  and  the  child  of,  art*  would  strug- 
gle into  being.     Thus  imperceptibly,  thus  in  various 

1  Durandns,  in  his  Rationale,  i.  c.  8,  would  confine  the  representation  of  the 
Savienr  in  Churches  to  three  attitudes,  either  on  his  throne  of  glory,  on 
the  croaa  of  shame,  or  in  the  lap  of  his  Mother.  He  adds  another,  as 
teacher  of  the  world,  with  the  Book  in  his  hand.  —  See  Schnaase,  iv.  387, 
for  the  various  postures  (ii.  p.  136)  of  the  Child  in  his  Mother's  arms. 
Schnaase,  Geaehiehte  der  Bildende  Knnst,  says  that  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  the  paintings  of  the  Virgin  Mary  became  more  common 
(One  has  been  discovered,  which  U  asserted  to  be  of  an  earlier  period,  but 
we  hare  only  the  authority  of  enthusiastic  admiration  and  pelemie  zeal  for 
its  age)  in  the  Catacombs.  The  great  Mosaic  in  St  Apollinare  Nuovo  is  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  sixth  century.  Her  image,  as  has  been  said,  floated 
o*er  the  fleet  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius  I. 

3  The  exquisite  grace  of  the  ivory  carvings  from  Constantinople,  which 
show  so  high  and  pure  a  conception  for  art,  as  contrasted  with  the  harsh 
glaring  paintings,  is  perfectly  compatible  with  these  views.  The  ivories 
were  the  works  of  more  refined  artists  for  a  more  refined  class.  The 
paintings  were  the  idols  of  the  vulgar  —  a  bard,  cruel,  sensual  vulgar; 
the  ivories,  as  it  were  talismans,  of  the  hardly  less  superstitious,  but  more 
opulent,  and  polished;  of  those  who  kept  up,  some  the  love  of  letters,  some 
more  cultivated  tastes.  Kven  the  illuminations  were  the  quiet  works  of 
the  gentler  and  better  and  more  civilized  Monks:  their  love  and  their  study 
of  the  Holy  Books  was  the  testimony  and  the  means  of  their  superior  re- , 
finement 
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quarters,  these  better  qualities  cease  to  be  the  secret 
indulgences,  the  life-long  labors  of  the  emblazoner  of 
manuscripts,  the  illuminator  of  missals.  In  the  higher 
branches  of  the  art,  the  names  of  artists  gradually 
begin  to  transpire,  to  obtain  respect  and  fame;  the 
wire  sign  that  art  is  beginning,  that  mere  technical 
traditionary  working  at  images  for  popular  worship  is 
drawing  to  its  close.  Already  the  names  of  Guido 
of  Sienna,  Giunto  of  Pisa,  and  of  Cimabue,  resound 
through  Christendom.  Poetry  hails  the  birth  and  the 
youth  of  her  sister  art. 

Such,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  appears  to 
have  been  the  state  of  painting  from  the  iconoclastic 
controversy  throughout  the  darker  ages.  Faintly  and 
hesitatingly  at  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury,1 more  boldly  and  vigorously  towards  its  close,  and 
during  the  thirteenth  and  half  the  fourteenth,  Italian 
painting  rose  by  degrees,  threw  off  with  Giotto  the  last 
trammels  of  Byzantinism  which  had  still  clung  around 
Cimabue ;  and  at  least  strove  after  that  exquisite  har- 
mony of  nature  and  of  art,  which  had  still  great 
progress  to  make  before  it  reached  its  consummation. 
Turn  from  the  vast,  no  doubt  majestic  Redeemer  of 
Cimabue,  which  broods,  with  its  attendant  figures  of 
the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  over  the  high  altar  at  Pisa, 
oiott©^  to  the  free  creations  of  Giotto  at  Florence 
died  1386.      or  Padua.     Giotto  was  the  great  deliverer. 

1  "  Mir  solbst  aber  ist  es  wahrend  vieljahriger  Nachfbrschung  durchans 
nicht  gelungen,  irgend  ein  Be i spiel  dee  Wiederaufetrebens  and  Fortschrei- 
tens  der  Italienischen  Kunstiibung  auszufinden,  dessen  Alter  den  Anbeginn 
dee  zwolftan  Jahrhunderts  ubersteige." —  Romohr,  Italienische  Forschun- 
gen,  i.  p.  250. 

For  the  works  of  the  twelfth  century,  Kngter,  pp.  9  et  $eq.  Neverthe- 
less fUll  eighty  years  elapsed  before  this  development  made  any  farther 
progress,  p.  98.    Sculpture  in  relief  was  earlier  than  Painting. 
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Invention  is  no  sooner  free  than  it  expatiates  in  un- 
bounded variety.  Nothing  more  moves  our  wonder 
than  the  indefatigable  activity,  the  unexhausted  fert- 
ility of  Giotto :  he  is  adorning  Italy  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Bay  of  Naples;  even  crossing  the  Alps  to 
Avignon.  His  works  either  exist  or  have  existed  at 
Avignon,  Milan,  Verona,  Padua,  Ferrara,  Urbino,  Ra- 
venna, Rimini,  Lucca*  Florence,  Assisi,  Rome,  Gaeta* 
Naples.1  Bishops,,  religtoup  orders,  republics,  prince* 
and  potentates,  kings,  popes,  demand  his  services,  and 
do  him  honor.  He  raises  at  once  the  most  beautiful 
.tower  in  architecture —  that  of  Florence  —  and  paints 
the  Chapel  of  the  Arena  at  Padua,  and  the  Church  at 
Assisi.  Giotto  was  no  monk,  but,  in  its  better  sense, 
a  man  of  the  vtorld.  Profoundly  religious  in  expres- 
sion, in  character,  in  aim ;  yet  religious  not  merely  as 
embodying  all  the  imagery  of  the  mediaeval  faith,  but 
as  prophetic,  at  least,  if  hot  presentment  of  a  wider 
Catholicism.3  Besides  the  Scriptural  subjects,  in  which 
he  did  not  entirely  depart  from  the  Byzantine  or  earlier 
arrangement,  and  all  the  more  famous  Legends,  he 
opened  a  new  world  of  real  and  of  allegorical  beings. 
The  poetry  of  St.  Francis  had  impersonated  every- 
thing ;  not  merely,  therefore,  did  the  life  of  St.  Francis 
offer  new  and  picturesque  subjects,  but  the  impersona- 

i  Rio  says,  perhaps  too  strongly,  that  aU  his  works  at  Avignon,  Milan, 
Veroua,  Ferrara,  Modena,  Ravenna,  Lucca,  Gaeta,  have  perished,  p.  65. 

*  There  is  great  truth  and  beauty  in  the  character  of  Giotto  as  drawn  by 
Lord  Lindsay  (ii.  p.  2*8).  The  three  first  paragraphs  appear  to  me  most 
striking  and  just  Lord  Lindsay  divide*  his  life  into  four  periods.  I.  His 
youth  in  Florjnce  and  Rome.  IT.  About  A.  P.  1306  in  Lombardy,  the 
Arena  Chapel  at  Padua.  III.  Assisi.  IV.  Longer  residence  in  Florence, 
North  of  Italy,  Avignon,  Naples,  p,  165.  See  also  Mr.  Rusfcin's  Memoir. 
For  Giotto's  remarkable  Poem  against  voluntary  poverty,  see  Rumohr, 
Le.9. 
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tions,  Chastity,  Obedience,  Poverty,  as  in  the  hymns  of 
St.  Francis  they  had  taken  being,  assumed  form  from 
Gibtto.  Religious  led  to  civil  allegory.  Giotto  painted 
the  commonwealth  of  Florence.  Allegory  in  itself  is 
far  too  unobjective  for  art :  it  needs  perpetual  infc  * 
prestation,  which  art  cannot  give  ;  but  it  was  a  sign  of 
tlie  new  world  opening,  or  rather  boldly  thrown  open, 
to  painting  by  Giotto.  The  whole  Scripture,  the  whole 
of  Legend  (not  the  old  permitted  forms  and  scenes 
alone),  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  of  the  Saints,  of  the 
founders  of  Orders,  eveft  the  invisible  worlds  which 
Dante  had  revealed  in  poetry,  now  expanded  in  art 
Dante,  perhaps,  must  await  Orca^na,  not  indeed  act- 
ually to  embody,  but  to  illustrate  his  transmundane 
worlds.  Italy  herself  hailed,  with  all  her  more  power- 
ful voices  —  her  poets,  novelists,  historians— the  new 
epoch  of  art  in  Giotto.  Dante  declares  that  he  has 
dethroned  Cimabue.  "  The "  vulgar,*'  writes  Petrarch, 
44  cannot  understand  the  surpassing  beauty  of  Giotto's 
Virgin,  before  which  the  masters  stand  in  astonish- 
ment." 44  Giotto,"  says  Boccaccio,  "  imitates  nature 
to  perfect  illusion ; "  Villani  describes  him  as  tran 
spending  all  former  artists  in  the  truth  of  nature.1 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth,  and  through- 
out th$  fourteenth  century,  the  whole  of  Italy,  the 
churches,  the  monasteries,  the  cloisters,  many  of  the 
civil  buildings,  were  covered  with  paintings  aspiring  at 
ter,  and  approximating  to  the  highest  art.  Sienna,  then 
in  the  height  of  her  glory  and  prosperity,  took  the  lead ; 

i        Credetie  Oimabiu  aella  plttara 
Toner  to  eawpo,  ed  or'  b»  Giotto  II  grldo. 

Mitto  tatmlam  meam  beat*  Virginia,  opeiis  Joeti  pictoris  egrogii  in  cigat 
pnlcritudinem  ignorantes  nee  intelligtmt,  magistri  autem  aitia  ttapeai. 
Quoted  by  Vaaari.    Decameron.  Giora.  vi.  Nov.  5.    Villani.  U.  IS. 
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Pisa  beheld  her  Campo  Santo  peopled  with  the  won- 
derfal  creations  of  Orcagna.  Painting  aspired  to  her 
Inferno,  Pungatorio,  Paradiso :  Painting  will  strive  to 
have  her  Dante. 

This  outburst  was  simultaneous  with,  it  might  seem 
to  originate  in,  the  wide  dissemination,  the  ubiquitous 
activity,  and  the  strong  religions  passion  felt,  M*odicant 
propagated,  kept  alive  in  its  utmost  intensity  °*dw»« 
by  the  Mendicant  Orders.  Strange  it  might  appear 
that  the  Arts,  the  highest  luxuries,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
of  religion,  should  be  fostered,  cultivated,  cherished, 
distributed  throughout  Italy,  and  even  beyond  the 
Alps,  by  those  who  professed  to  reduce  Christianity  to 
more  than  its  primitive  simplicity,  its  nakedness  of  all 
adornment,  its  poverty ;  whose  mission  it  was  to  con- 
sort with  the  most  rude  and  vulgar ;  beggars  who 
aspired  to  rank  below  the  coarsest  mendicancy ;  accord- 
ing to  whose  rule  there  could  be  no  property,  hardly  a 
fixed  residence.  Strange!  that  these  should  become 
the  most  munificent  patrons  of  art,  the  most  consum- 
mate artists  ;  that  their  cloistered  palaces  should  be  the 
most  sumptuous  in  architecture,  and  the  most  richly 
decorated  by  sculpture  and  painting 5  at  once  the  work- 
shops and  the  abodes  of  those  who  executed  most  ad- 
mirably, and  might  seem  to  adore  with  the  most  intense 
devotion,  these  splendors  and  extravagances  of  religious 
wealth.  'Assisi  —  the  birthplace  of  St.  Francis,  the 
poor,  self-denying  wanderer  over  the  fece  of  the  earth, 
who  hardly  owned  the  cord  which  girt  him*  who  pos- 
sessed not  a  breviary  of  his  own,  who  worshipped  in*  the 
barren  mountain,  at  best  in  the  rock-hewn  cell,  whose 
companions  were  the  lepers,  the  outcasts  of  human  so- 
ciety —  Assisi  becomes  the  capital,  the  young,  gorgeous 
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capital  of  Christian  Art.  Perhaps  in  no  single  city  of 
that  period  was  such  lavish  expenditure  made  in  all 
which  was  purely  decorative.  The  church,  finished  by 
a  German  architect  but  five  years  after  the  death  of  St 
Francis,  put  to  shame  in  its  architecture,  as  somewhat 
later  in  the  paintings  of  Cimabue,  Simon  Memmi, 
Giunto,  Giotto,  probably  the  noblest  edifices  in  Borne, 
those  in  the  Lombard  Republics,  in  Pisa,  Sienna,  Flor- 
ence, and  as  yet  those  of  the  capitals  and  cathedral 
cities  of  Transalpine  Christendom.  The  Dominicans 
were  not  far  behind  in  their  steady  cultivation,  and 
their  profuse  encouragement  of  art.1 

Yet  this  fact  is  easy  of  explanation,  if  it  has  not 
already  found  its  explanation  in  our  history.  There  is 
always  a  vast  mass  of  dormant  religiousness  in  the 
world ;  it  wants  only  to  be  seized,  stimulated,  directed, 
appropriated.  These  Orders  swept  into  their  ranks  and 
within  their  walls  all  who  yearned  for  more  intense  re- 
ligion. Devout  men  threw  themselves  into  the  move- 
ment, which  promised  most  boldly  and  succeeded  mort 
fully  in  satisfying  the  cravings  of  the  heart.  There 
would  be  many  whose  vocation  was  not  that  of  the  ac- 
tive preacher,  or  the  restless  missionary,  or  the  argute 
schoolman.  There  were  the  calm,  the  gentle,  the  con- 
templative. Men  who  had  the  irresistible  calling  to  be 
artists  became  Franciscans  or  Dominicans,  not  because 
mendicancy  was  favorable  to  art,  but  because  it  awoke, 
and  cherished,  and  strengthened  those  emotions  which 
were  to  express  themselves  in  art  Religion  drove 
them  into  the  cloister;  the  cloister  and  the  church 
offered  them  its  walls ;  they  drew  from  all  quarters  the 

1  Simon  Memmi  of  Sienna  painted  the  legend  of  St.  Dominic  in  the  Chap* 
el  of  the  Spaniards  in  Santa  Maria  Novella  at  Florence.  —  Vastri  and  Rio 
p.  56. 
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traditions,  the  technicalities  of  art.  Being  rich  enough 
(the  communities,  not  the  individuals)  to  reward  the 
best  teachers  or  the  more  celebrated  artists,  they  soon 
became  masters  of  the  skill,  the  manipulation,  the  rules 
of  design,  the  practice  of  coloring.  How  could  the 
wealth,  *o  lavishly  poured  at  their  feet,  be  better  em- 
ployed than  in  the  reward  of  the  stranger-artist,  who 
not  only  adorned  their  walls  with  the  most  perfect 
models,  but  whose  study  in  the  church  or  in  the  clois- 
ter wfls  a  school  of  instruction,  to  the  Monks  them- 
selves who  aspired  to  be  their  pupils  or  their  rivals? 
The  Monkish  painters  were  masters  of  that  inval- 
uable treasure,  time,  to  work  their*  study  up  to  perfec- 
tion ;  there  was  nothing  that  urged  to  careless  haste. 
Without  labor  they  had  their  scanty  but  sufficient 
sustenance;  they  had  no  further  wants.  Art  alter- 
nated with  salutary  rest,  or  with  the  stimulant  of  art, 
the  religious  service.  Neither  of  these  permitted  the 
other  to  languish  into  dull  apathy,  or  to  rest  in  inex- 
pressive forms  or  hues.  No  cares,  no  anxieties,  proba- 
bly not  even  the  jealousies  of  art,  intruded  on  these 
secluded  Monks ;  theirs  was  the  more  blameless  rivalry 
of  piety,  not  of  success,.  With  some,  perhaps,  there 
was  a  latent  unoonseions  pride,  not  so  much  in  them- 
selves as  in  the  fame  and  influenqe  which  accrued  to 
the  Order,  or  to  the .  convent,  which  their  works 
crowded  more  and  more  with  wondering  worship- 
pers. But  in  most  it  was  to  disburden,  as  it  were, 
their  own  hearts,  to  express  in  form  and  color  their 
own  irrepressible  feelings.  They  would  have  worked 
as  passionately  and  laboriously  if  the  picture  had  been 
enshrined,  un  visited,  in  their  narrow  cell.  They  wor- 
shipped their  own  works,  not  because  they  were  their 

VOL.  YUL  81 
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own,  Lat  because  they  spoke  the  language  of  their 
souls.  They  worshippkl  while  they  worked,  worked 
that  they  might  worship  ;  and  works  so  conceived  and 
so  executed  (directly  the  fetters  of  conventionalism 
were  burst  and  cast  aside,  and  the  technical  skill  ac- 
quired) could  not  fail  to  inspire  the  adoration  of  all 
kindred  and  congenial  minds.  Their  pictures,  in 
truth,  were  their  religious  offerings,  made  in  single- 
minded  zeal,  with  untiring  toil,  with  patience  never 
wearied  or  satisfied.  If  these  offerings  had  their  meed 
of  fame,  if  they  raised  the  glory  or  enlarged  the  influ- 
ence and  so  the  wealth  of  the  Order,  the  simple  artists 
were  probably  the  last  who  would  detect  within  them- 
selves that  less  generous  and  less  disinterested  motive. 
If  the  Dominicans  Were  not  inferior  to  die  Francis- 
cans in  the  generous  encouragement  of  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, in  its  cultivation  among  their  own  brethren  they 
attained  higher  fame.  If  Assisi  took  the  lead,  and 
almost  all  the  best  masters  kindled  its  walk  to  life, 
the  Dominican  convent  in  Florence  might  boast  die 
MAngeii*.  works  of  their  own  brother  Fra  Angelica 
To  judge  from  extant  paintings,  Angelico  was  the 
unsurpassed,  if  not  unrivalled*  model  of  what  I  pre- 
sume to  call  the  cloistral  school  of  painting*  The  per- 
fect example  of  his  inspiration  as-  of  his  art  was  Frit 
Giovanni  Angelico  da  Fiesole.  Fra  Angelico  became 
a  monk  that  he  might  worship  without  disturbance, 
and  paint  without  reward.  He  left  all  human  pas- 
sions behind  him;  his  one  passion  was  serene  devo- 
tion, not  without  tenderness*  imt  the  tenderness  of  a 
aaint  rather  than  of  a  man.  Before  he  began  to  paint, 
he  knelt  in  prayer ;  as  he  painted  the  sufferings  of  the 
Redeemer,  he  would  break  off  in  tears.     No  doubt, 
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when  he  attained  that  expression  of  calm/  unearthly 
holiness  which  distinguishes  his  Angels  or  Saints,  he 
stood  partaking  in  their  mystic  ecstasy.  He  had 
nothing  of  the  moroseness,  the  self-torture  of  the 
monk ;  he  does  not  seem,  like  later  monastic  paint- 
ers in  Italy  and  'Spain,  to  have  delighted  in  the  agony 
of  the  martyrdom  ;  it  is  the  glorified,  not  the  suffering, 
Saint  which  is  his  ideal.  Of  the  world,  it  was  human 
nature  alone  from  which  he  had  wrenched  away  his 
sympathies.  He  delights  in  brilliant  colors ;  the  bright- 
est green  Or  the  gayest  hues  in  his  trees  and  flowers ; 
the  richest  reds  and  blues  in  his  draperies,  with  a 
profusion  of  gold.  Frk  Angelico  is  the  Mystic  of 
painting,  the  contemplative  Mystic,  living-  in  another 
worid,  having  transmuted  all  that  he?  remembers  of 
this  world  into  a  fmfer,  holier  being*  »  But  that  which 
was  his  excellence  was  likewise  his  defect.  It  was 
spiritualism,  exquisite  and  exalting  spiritualism,  but 
it  was  too  spiritual.  Painting,  which  represents  hu- 
manity, even  in  its  highest,  holiest  fornix  must  still  be 
human.  With  the  passions,  the  sympathies  and  affec- 
tions of  Giovanni's  mind  had  almost  died  away.  His 
child  is  not  a  child,  he  is  a  cherub.  The  Virgin  and 
the  Mother  are  not  blfended  in  perfect  harmony  and 
proportion  ;  the  colder  Virgin  prevails ;  adoration  has 
extinguished  motherly  live.  Above  all,  the  Redeem- 
er fails  in  all  Angelico's  pictures.1  Instead  of  the 
orthodox  perfect  God  and  perfect  tMan,  by  a  singular 
fceresy  the  humanity  is  so  eflfkced  that,  as  the  pure 
Divinity  is  unimaginable,  and,  unincarnate,  cannot 
be  represented,  both  the  form  and  the  countenance 
are  stiffened  to  a  cold,  unmeaning  abstraction.  It  is 
neither  the  human  nature,  with  the  infused  majesty 
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and  mercy  of  the  Godhead;  nor  the  Godhead  sub- 
dued into  the  gentleness  and  patience  of  humanity. 
The  God-man  is  neither  God  nor  Man.  Even  in 
the  celestial  or  beatified  beings,  angels  or  saints,  ex- 
quisite, unrivalled  as  is  their  grace  and  beauty,  the 
grace  is  not  that  of  beings  accustomed  to  the  free  use 
of  their  limbs ;  the  beauty  is  not  that  of  our  atmos- 
phere. Not  merely  do  they  want  the  breath  of  life, 
the  motipn  of  life,  the  warmth  of  life,  they  want  the 
truth  of  life,  and  without  truth  there  is  no  consummate 
art.  They  have  never  really  lived,  never  assumed 
the  functions  nor  dwelt  within  the  precincts  of  life* 
Painting  having  acquired  in  the  cloister  all  this  un- 
worldliness,  this  profound  devotion,  this  refined  spir- 
ituality, must  emerge  again  into  the  world  to  blend 
and  balance  both,  first  in  Frapcia  and  Pemgino,  up 
to  the  perfect  Leonardo  and  Raflaelle.  Even  the 
cloister  in  Fra  Bartolomeo  must  take  a  wider  flight; 
it  must  paint  man,  it  must  humanize  itself  that  it  may 
represent  man  and  demand  the  genuine  admiration 
of  man.  It  is  without  the  walls  of  the  cloister  that 
painting  finds  its  unrivalled  votaries,  achieves  its  most 
imperishable  triumphs. 

Transalpine  Painting  is  no  less  the  faithful  con- 
TwMjjpim.  servatar  of  the  ancient  traditions.  In  the 
Fkmia  wi.  German  missals  and  books  of  devotion  there 
is,  throughout  the  earlier  period,  the  faithful  mainte- 
nance of  the  older  forms,  rich  grounds,  splendid  colors. 
The  walls  of  the  older  churches  reveal  paintings  in 
which  there  is  at  least  aspiration  after  higher  things, 
some  variety  of  design,  some  incipient  grace  and  noble- 
ness of  form.  The  grea^t  hierarchical  cities  on  the 
Rhine  seem   to  take  the   lead.     William   of  Cologne 
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and  Master  Stephen  seem  as  if  they  would  raise  up 
rivals  in  Teutonic  to  Italian  art.  Above  all,  at  the 
close  of  this  period,  about  contemporary  with  An- 
gelico  da  Fiesole,  the  Flemish  Van  Eycks,  if  not 
by  the  invention,  by  the  perfection  of  oil-painting, 
gave  an  impulse  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  calculate 
the  importance.  Those  painters  of  the  rich  commer- 
cial cities  of  the  Low  Countries  might  seem  as  deeply 
devout  in  their  conceptions  as  the  cloistral  school  of 
Italy,  yet  more  human  as  living  among  men,  nobler 
hi  their  grouping,  nobler  in  their  dresses  and  dra- 
peries; and  already  in  their  backgrounds  anticipating 
that  truth  and  reality  of  landscape  which  was  hereafter 
to  distinguish  their  country.  In  this  the  later  Flem- 
ish painters  rise  as  much  above  the  Van  Eycks  as 
Leonardo  and  Raffaelle  above  their  predecessors.  But 
at  first  Teutonic  might  seem  as  if  it  would  vie  for  the 
palm  of  Christian  painting.1 

The  works  of  Nicolas  V.  in  letters  and  in  arts 
have  ended  our  survey  of  these  two  great  depart- 
ments of  Christian  influence,  and  summed  up  the 
account  of  Latin  Christendom.  The  papacy  of  Nico- 
las V.  closed  the  age  of  mediaeval  letters ;  it  termi- 
nated, at  least  in  Italy,  if  Brunelleschi  had  not  already 
closed  it,   the  reign   of  mediaeval   architecture.2     In 

1  Hubert  Van  Eyck,  born  about  1366,  died  1426.  John  Van  Eyck,  born 
•boot  1400,  died  1445.  —  See  for  German  Painting  the  Translation  of  Kug- 
l«r,  by  Sir  Edmund  Head.    On  the  Van  Eycks,  Waagen's  Dissertation. 

*  Two  sentences  of  Vasari  show  the  revolution  arrived  at  and  taught  by 
that  great  Architect,  who  boasted  to  have  raised  the  majestic  cupola  of 
Florence.  "  Solo  1'  intento  suo  era  1'  architettura  che  gia  era  spenta,  dico 
gli  ordini  antichi  fatont,  e  non  la  Tedetca  t  barbara  la  quale  molto  si  usava 
nel  suo  tempo.  *  *  *  Eaveva  in  se  due  concetti  grandisslmi;  P  uno  era  A 
tornare  al  luce  labuona  architettura,  credendo  egli  ritrovandola  non  lasciare 
manco  memoria  df  se,  che  fattQ  si  aveva  Cimabae  e  Giotto;  V  altro di  trovar 
modo,  se  e  si  potease,  a  voltare  la  cupola  di  3.  Maria  del  Fiore  di  Firenae," 
p.  207,  edit  Milan.    Compare  p.  265. 
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painting,  by  his  munificent  patronage  of  that  which 
was  then  the  highest  art,  but  which  was  only  the 
harbinger  of  nobler  things  to  come,  the  pontificate  of 
Nicolas  marked  the  transition  period  from  the  ancient 
to  the  modern  world. 

But  Nicolas  V.  was  only  a  restorer,  and  a  restorer 
not  in  th4  hierarchical  character,  of  the  mediaeval 
architecture.  That  architecture  had  achieved  its 
great  works,  Strasburgr  all  that  was  to  rise,  till  the 
present  day,  of  Cologne,  Antwerp,  Rheims,  Bruges, 
Amiens,  Chartres,  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen,  Notre  Dame 
at  Paris,  our  own  Westminster,  York,  Salisbury, 
Lincoln.  This  great  art  survived  in  its  creative 
power,  only  as  it  were,  at  the  extremities  of  Latin 
Christendom.  It  had  even  passed  its  gorgeous  epoch, 
called  in  France  the  Flamboyant ;  it  was  degenerat- 
ing into  luxury  and  wantonness;  it  had  begun  to 
adorn  for  the  sake  of  adornment.  But  Rome  was 
still  faithful  to  Rome;  her  architecture  would  not 
condescend  to  Teutonic  influence.  That  which  is 
by  some  called  Christian  architecture,  as  has  been 
said,  was  to  the  end  almost  a  stranger  in  the  city 
still  acknowledged  as  the  capital  of  Christendom.1 
Rome  at  least,  if  not  Italy,  was  still  holding  aloof 
from  that  which  was  the  strength  of  Rome  and  of 
Latin  Christendom  —  Medievalism ;  Nicolas  V.,  as 
it  were,  accomplished  the  divorce.  In  him  Rome 
repudiated  the  whole  of  what  are  called  the  Dark 
Ages.  Rome  began  the  revival  which  was  to  be  in 
the  end  the  ruin  of  her  supremacy. 

Nicolas   V.,   as   Pope,   as   sovereign   of  Rome,  as 

*  It  wa»  in  Rome  that  Brunelleachi  "  ritrovo  le  coniici  antiche,e  1*  ordiM 
Totcano,  Corintiiio,  Doric©,,  e  loaico  allt  primatie  forme  raetitiu."— > 
Vasari. 
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patron  of  letters  and  arts,  stood,  consciously  per- 
haps,  but  with  a  dim  perception  of  the  change,  at 
the  head  of  a  new  era.  It  was  an  epoch  in  Chris- 
tian civilization.  To  him  the  Pope  might  seem  as 
destined  for  long  ages  to  rule  the  subject  and  trib- 
utary world;  the  great  monarchies,  tl*e  Empire, 
France,  Spain,  England,  were  yet  to  rise,  each  obe- 
dient or  hostile  to  the  Pope  as  might  suit  their  policy. 
He  could  not  foresee  that  the  Pope,  from  the  high 
autocrat  over  all,  would  become  only  one  of  the  pofrers 
of  Christendom,.  To  Jbe  a  sovereign  Italian  prince 
might  appear  necessary  to  hi$  dignity,  his  security. 
It  was  but  in  accordance  with  the  course  of  things 
ill  Italy.  Everywhere^  except  in  stern  oligarchical 
Venice,  in  Milan,  in  Verona,  in  Ferrara,  in  Florence, 
princes  had  risen,  or  were  arising,  on  the  ruins. of  the 
Republics,  Vkcontis,  Sforzas,  Estes,  della  Scalaa, 
Medicis.  Thoma$  of  Sarzana  (he  took  this  name, 
he  had  no  other,  from  Jbis  native  town)  so  obscure 
that  his  family  was  unknown,  had  no  .ancestry  to 
glorify,  no  descendants  whom  he  might  be  tempted 
to  enrich. or  to  ennoble.  He  had  no  prophetic  fears 
that,  as  sovereign  princes.,  his  successors  would  yield 
to  the*  inevitable  temptation  of  founding  princely 
faiailies  at  the  expense  of  the  interests,  of  the  estates 
and  dominions  of  the  Church.  Not  only  was  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  to  be  merged  in  the  more 
ambitious  politics  of  the  world,  but  trammelled  in 
the  more  mean  and  intricate  politics  of  Italy.  Almost 
from  this  time  the  names  of  the  successive  Popes  may 
be  traced  in  tlwj  annals  of  the  cities  and  petty  prin- 
cipalities of  Italy,  in  the  rolls  of  the  estates  of  the 
Church,  of  which  they  have  become  lords,  in  their 
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magnificent  palaces  in  Rome.  Among  those  palaces 
there  is  but  one,  the  Colonna,  which  boasts  an  ancient 
name ;  but  few  which  bear  not  the  name  of  a  papal 
house.  Too  often  among  the  Popes  of  the  next  cen- 
tury the  character  (and  dark  indeed  was  that  charac- 
ter) of  the  Italian  sovereign  prince  prevailed  over  that 
of  the  Pope.  If  his  house  was  not  perpetuated,  it  was 
solely  from  the  indignant  hostility  and  execration  of 
mankind.1 

As  to  Nicolas  V.  Italy,  or  rather  Latin  Christian- 
ity, mainly  owes  her  age  of  learning,  as  well  as  its 
fatal  consequences  to  Rome  and  to  Latin  Christianity, 
so  those  consequences,  in  his  honest  ardor,  he  would 
be  the  last  to  prognosticate  or  to  foresee.  It  was  the 
splendid  vision  of  Nicolas  V.  that  Christianity  was  to 
array  herself  in  the  spoils  of  the  ancient  world,  and  so 
maintain  with  more  universal  veneration  her  suprem- 
B«TiT»iof  acy  over  tne  nt,man  mind.  This,  however, 
Litlt,t-  the  revival  of  learning,  was  but  one  of  the 
four  great  principles  in  slow,  silent,  irresistible  opera- 
tion in  Western  Christendom,  mutually  cooperative, 
blending  with  and  strengthening  each  other,  ominous 
of  and  preparing  the  great  revolution  of  the  next  cen- 
tury. But  to  all  these,  signs  at  once  and  harbingers 
of  the  coming  change,  Nicolas  could  not  but  be  blind ; 
for  of  these  signs  some  were  those  which  a  Pope,  himself 
so  pious  and  so  prosperous,  might  refuse  to  see;  or,  if  not 
dazzled  by  his  prosperity,  too  entirely  absorbed  in  dan- 
gers of  far  other  kind,  the  faH  of  Constantinople,  the 
advance  of  the  Turks  on  Western  Christendom,  might 
be  unable  to  see.     This  one  danger,  as  it  (so  he  might 

i  Piui  II.  alienated  Radicomni,  not  to  his  family,  but  to  b's  native  city 
Sienna. 
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hope)  wotiltf  work  reformation  in  the  startled  Church, 
would  bring  the  alienated  World  irito  close  and  obedient 
confederacy  with  her  head.  The  Pope,  like  Urban  of 
old,  would  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  defensive 
orusfetde. 

I.  —  Of  these  principles,  of  these  particular  feigns, 
the  first  was  the  protfrete  of  the  humctfi  intellect,  inevita- 
ble in  the  order  of  things,  and  resulting  in  a  twofold 
oppugnancy  to  the  established  dominion  of  the  Church. 
The  firdt  offipring  of  the  expanding  intellect  was  the 
long-felt,  still  growing  impatience,  intolerance  6£  the? 
oppressions  and  the  abuses  of  the  Papacy,  of  the  Papal 
Courts  and  of  the  Papal  religion.  Thid  impatience  did 
riot  of  necessity  involve  the  rejection  of  the  doctrines 
of  Latin  Christianity.  But  it  Would  no  longer  endure 
tiie  enormous  powers  still  asserted  by  the  Popes  over 
temporal  sovereigns,  the  immunities  claimed  by  the 
clergy  as  to  thei*  persons  and  frbm  the  cottimon  bur- 
dens of  the  State,  the  exorbitant  taxation,  the  venality 
of  Rome,  above  all,  the  Indulgences,  with  which  the 
Papal  power  in  its  decline  seemed  determined  wan- 
tonly to  insult  the  moral  and  religions  sense  of  man- 
kind. Long  before  Luther  thfa  abuse  had  rankled  in 
the  heart  of  Christendom.  It  was  in  vairi  for  the 
Church  to  assert  that,  rightly  understood,  Indulgences 
only  released  frc&n  temporal  penances  ;  that  they  were 
a  commutation,  a  merciful,  lawful  commutation  for 
such  penances.  The  language  of  the  promulgators 
and  vendors  of  the  Indulgences,  even  of  the  Indul- 
gences themselves,  was,  to  the  vulgar  ear,  the  broad, 
plain,  direct  guarantee  from  the  pains  of  purgatory, 
from  hell  itself,  for  tens,  hundreds,  thousands  of  years ; 
a  sweeping  pardon  for  all  sins  committed,  a  sweeping 
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license  for  sins  to  be  committed :  and  if  this  false  con- 
struction, it  might  be,  was  perilous  to  the  irreligious, 
this  even  seeming  flagrant  dissociation  of  morality  from 
religion  was  no  less  revolting  to  the  religious.1  Nor 
was  there  as  yet  any  general  improvement  in  the  lives 
of  the  Clergy  or  of  the  Monks,  which  by  its  awful 
sanctity  might  rebuke  the  vulgar  and  natural  interpre- 
tation of  these  Indulgences.2  The  antagonism  of  the 
more  enlightened  intellect  to  the  doctrines  of  the  medi- 
aeval Church  was  slower,  more  timid,  more  reluctant. 
It  was  as  yet  but  doubt,  suspicion,  indifference ;  the 
irreligious  were  content  to  be  quietly  irreligious ;  the 
religious  had  not  as  yet  found  in  the  plain  Biblical  doc- 
trines that  on  which  they  could  calmly  and  contentedly 
rest  their  faith.  Religion  had  not  risen  to  a  purer  spir- 
ituality to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  materialistic 
worship  of  the  dominant  Church.  The  conscience 
shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  taking  cognizance  of 
itself;  the  soul  dared  npt  work  out  its  own  salvation. 
The  clergy  slept  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  So 
long  as  they  were  not  openly  opposed  they  thought  all 
was  safe.  So  long  as  unbelief  in  the  whole  of  their 
system  lurked  quietly  in  men's  hearts,  they  cared  not 
to  inquire  what  was  brooding  in  those  inner  depths. 
II.  —  The  second  omen  at  once  and  sign  of  change 
ifeTtador  was  the  cultivation  of  classical  learning.  Let- 
Letters.         ters  a]m0st  at  once  ceased  to  be  cloistral,  hie- 

1  Chaucer's  Pardoner  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  popular  notion  and 
popular  feeling  in  England. 

8  The  irrefragable  testimony  to  the  universal  misinterpretation,  the  natu- 
ral, inevitable  misinterpretation  of  the  language  of  the  Indulgences,  the 
misinterpretation  riveted  on  the  minds  of  men  by  their  profligate  vendors, 
is  the  solemn,  reiterated  repudiation  of  those  notions  by  Councils  and  by 
Popes.  The  definitions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  of  Pius  V.  had  not 
been  wanted,  if  the  Church  doctrine  had  been  the  belief  of  mankind. 
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rarchical,  before  long  almost  to  be  Christian.  In 
Italy,  indeed,  the  Pope  had  set  himself  at  the  head  of 
this  vast  movement ;  yet  Florence  vied  with  Rome. 
Cuemo  de'  Medici  was  the  rival  of  Nicolas  V.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  Pope's  position,  the  clergy  rapidly 
ceased  to  be  the  sole  and  almost  exclusive  depositaries 
of  letters.  The  scholars  might  condescend  to  hold 
canonries  or  abbeys  as  means  of  maintenance,  as  hon- 
ors, or  rewards  (thus,  long  before,  had  Petrarch  been 
endowed),  but  it  was  with  the  tacit  understanding,  or 
at  least  the  almost  unlimited  enjoyment,  of  perfect  free- 
dom from  ecclesiastical  control,  so  long  as  they  did  not 
avowedly  enter  on  theological  grounds,  which  they 
avoided  rather  from  indifference  and  from  growing 
contempt,  than  from  respect  On  every  side  were  ex- 
panding new  avenues  of  inquiry,  new  trains  of  thought: 
new  models  of  composition  were  offering  themselves ; 
all  tended  silently  to  impair  the  reverence  for  the  rul- 
ing authorities.  Men  could  not  labor  to  write  like 
Cicero  and  Caesar  without  imbibing  something  of  their 
spirit.  The  old  ecclesiastical  Latin  began  to  be  repu- 
diated as  rude  and  barbarous.  Scholasticism  had 
crushed  itself  with  its  own  weight.  When  monks  or 
friars  were  the  only  men  of  letters,  and  monastic 
schools  the  only  field  in  which  intellect  encountered  in- 
tellect, the  huge  tomes  of  Aquinas,  and  the  more  sum- 
mary axioms  of  Peter  Lombard,  might  absorb  almost 
the  whole  active  mind  of  Christendom.  But  Plato 
now  drove  out  the  Theologic  Platonism,  Aristotle  the 
Aristotelism  of  the  schools.  The  Platonism,  indeed, 
of  Marsilius  Ficinus,  taking  its  interpretation  rather 
from  Proclus  and  Plotinus  and  the  Alexandrians, 
would  liardly  have  offended  Julian  himself  by  any  ob- 
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trtisive  display  of  Christianity*  On  his  death-bed  Cos- 
mo  do'  Medici  k  attended  by  Ficinus,  who  assures 
him  of  another  life  on  the  authority  of  Socrates,  and 
teaches  him  resignation  in  the  words  of  Plato,  Xeno- 
crates,  and  other  Athenian  sages.  The  cultivation  of 
Greek  was  still  more  fatal  to  Latin  domination.  Even 
the  familiar  study  of  the  Greek  Fathers  (as  fkr  as  an 
imposing  ritual  and  thfc  monastio  spirit  consistent  with 
those  of  the  Latin  Church)  was  altogether  alien  to  the 
scholasticism  dominant  in  Latin  Theology.  They 
knew  nothing  of  the  Latin  supremacy*  nothing  of  die 
rigid  form,  which  many  of  its  doctrines*  as  of  Tratt- 
substantiation,  had  assumed.  Greek  revealed  a  whole 
religious  world,  extraneous  to  and  in  many  respects 
oppugnant  to  Latin  Christianity.  But  the  moat  fatal 
result  wad  the  revelation  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
necessarily  followed  by  that  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  the  dawn  of  a  wider  Biblical  Criticism.  The 
proposal  of  a  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures  at  ones 
disenthroned  the  Vulgate  from  its  absolute  exclusive 
authority.  It  could  not  but  admit  the  Greek,  and  then 
the  Hebrew,  as  its  rival*  as  its  superior  in  antiquity. 
Biblical  Criticism  once  begun,  the  old  voluminous  au- 
thoritative interpreters,  De  Lyra,  Turrecremata,  Cor- 
nelius a  Lapide,  were  thrown  into  obscurity.  .Erasmus 
was  sure  to  come  ;  with  Erasmus  a  more  simple,  clear, 
popular  interpretation  of  the  divine  word*1  The  mys- 
tic and  allegoric  comment  on  the  Scriptures,  on  whieh 
rested  wholly  some  of  the  boldest  assertions  of  Latin 
Christianity,  fell  away  at  once  before  his  closer,  more 


1  The  Paraphrase  and  Notes  of  Erasmus,  in  my  judgment}  was  the  i 
'important  Book  even  of  his  day.    We  must  remember  that  it  was  almoaf 
legally  Adopted  by  the  Church  of  England. 
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literal,  more  grammatical  study  of  the  Text  At  all 
events,  the  Vulgate  receded,  and  with  the  Vulgate 
Latin  Christianity  began  to  withdraw  into  a  separate 
sphere ;  it  ceased  to  be  the  sole,  universal  religion  of 
Western  Christendom. 

III.  ~~  The  growth  of  the  modern  languages  not 
merely  into  vernacular  means  of  communica-  Modera 
tion,  but  into  the  vehicles  of  letters,  of  poetry,  I*n*,w- 
of  oratory,  of  history,  of  preaching,  at  length  of  national 
documents,  still  later  of  law  and  of  science,  threw  hack 
Latin  more  and  more  into  a  learned  dialect.  It  was 
relegated  into  the  study  cf  the  scholar,  into  books  in- 
tended for  the  intercommunication  only  of  the  learned, 
and  for  a  certain  time  for  the  negotiations  and  treaties 
of  remote  kingdoms*  who  were  forced  to  meet  on  some 
eommon  ground.  It  is  curious  that  in  Italy  the  revival 
-of  classical  learning  for  a  time  crashed  the  native  liter*- 
attire,  or  at  least  retarded  its  progress.  From  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  to  Ariosto  and  Machiavelli,  ex- 
cepting some  historians,  Malespina,  Dino  Compagni, 
Villani,  there  is  ahnoet  total  silence :  silence,  at  least, 
unbroken  by  any  powerful  voice.  Nor  did  the  libera] 
patronage  cf  Nicolas  V.  call  forth  one  work  of  lasting 
celebrity  in  the  native  tongue.  The  connection  of  the 
flevelopment  of  die  Transalpine,  more  especially  the 
Teutonic  languages,  has  been  already  examined  more 
at  length.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  resume,  that  the  ver- 
nacular translation  of  the  Bible  was  an  inevitable  result 
of  the  perfection  of  those  tongues.  In  Germany  and 
in  England  that  translation  tended  most  materially,  by 
fixing  a  standard  in  general  of  vigorous,  noble,  poetic, 
yet  ktiomatie  language,  to  hasten,  to  perpetuate  the* 
vhang*.     It  was  natural  that  as  soon  as  a  nation  had 
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any  books  of  its  own,  it  should  seek  to  have  the  Book 
of  Books.  The  Church,  indeed,  trembling  for  the  su- 
premacy of  her  own  Vulgate,  and  having  witnessed 
the  fatal  perils  of  such  Translations  in  the  successes  of 
all  the  earlier  Dissidents,  was  perplexed  and  wavered 
in  her  policy.  Now  she  thundered  out  her  awful  pro- 
hibition ;  now  endeavored  herself  to  supply  the  want 
which  would  not  remain  unsatisfied,  by  a  safer  and  a 
sanctioned  version.  But  the  mind  of  man  could  not 
wait  on  her  hesitating  movements.  The  free,  bold,  un- 
trammelled version  had  possession  of  the  national  mind 
and  national  language ;  it  had  become  the  undeniable 
patrimony  of  the  people,  the  standard  of  the  language. 
IV.  —  Just  at  this  period  the  two  great  final  Re- 
Printing  »nd  formers,  the  inventor  of  printing  and  the 
p*per*  manufacturer  of  paper,  had  not  only  com- 

menced, but  perfected  at  once  their  harmonious  inven- 
tions. Books,  from  slow,  toilsome,  costly  productions, 
became  cheap,  were  multiplied  with  rapidity  which 
seemed  like  magic,  and  were  accessible  to  thousands  to 
whom  manuscripts  were  utterly  unapproachable.  The 
power,  the  desire,  increased  with  the  facility  of  reading. 
Theology,  from  an  abstruse  recondite  science,  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  an  Order,  became  popular ;  it  was, 
erelong,  the  general  study,  the  general  passion.  The 
Preacher  was  not  sought  the  less  on  account  of  this 
vast  extension  of  his  influence.  His  eloquent  words 
were  no  longer  limited  by  the  walls  of  a  Church,  or 
the  power  of  a  human  voice ;  they  were  echoed,  per- 
petuated, promulgated  over  a  kingdom,  over  a  conti- 
nent. The  fiery  Preacher  became  a  pamphleteer  ;  he 
addressed  a  whole  realm  ;  he  Addressed  mankind.  It 
was  no  longer  necessary  that  man  should  act  directly 
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upon  man  ;  that  the  flock  should  derive  their  whole 
knowledge  from  their  Pastor,  the  individual  Christian 
from  his  ghostly  adviser.  The  man  might  find  satisfac- 
tion for  his  doubts,  guidance  for  his  thoughts,  excite- 
ment for  his  piety  in  his  own  chamber  from  the  silent 
pages  of  the  theological  treatise.  To  many  the  Book 
became  the  Preacher,  the  Instructor,  even  the  Ccnfea- 
sor.  The  conscience  began  to  claim  the  privilege,  the 
right,  of  granting  absolution  to  itself.  All  this,  of 
course,  at  first  timidly,  intermittingly,  with  many  com- 
punctious returns  to  the  deserted  fold.  The  Hierarchy 
endeavored  to  seize  and  bind  down  to  their  own  service 
these  unruly  powers.  Thpir  presses  at  Venice,  at  Flor- 
ence, at  Rome,  displayed  the  new  art  in  its  highest 
magnificence  ;  but  it  was  not  the  splendid  volume,  the 
bold  and  majestic  type,  the  industrious  editorial  care, 
which  worked  downwards  into  the  depths  of  society ; 
it  was  the  coarse,  rude,  brown  sheet ;  the  ill-cut  Ger- 
man type ;  the  brief,  sententious,  plain  tract,  which 
escaped  all  vigilance,  which  sunk  untraced,  unanswered, 
unconfuted,  into  the  eager  mind  of  awakening  man. 
The  sternest  vigilance  might  be  exercised  by  the  Argus- 
eyes  of  the  still  ubiquitous  Clergy.  The  most  solemn 
condemnations,  the  most  awful  prohibitions  might  be 
issued ;  yet  from  the  birthday  of  printing,  their  sole 
exclusive  authority  over  the  mind  of  man  was  gone. 
That  they  rallied  and  resumed  so  much  power ;  that 
they  had  the  wisdom  and  the  skill  to  seize  upon  the 
education  of  mankind,  and  to  seal  up  again  the  out- 
bursting  springs  of  knowledge,  and  free  examination, 
is  a  mighty  marvel.  Though  from  the  rivals,  the  oppo- 
nents, the  foes,  the  subjugators  of  the  great  Temporal 
Despots,  they  became,  by  their  yet  powerful  hold  on 
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the  aogscieMoe,  end  Jby  their  common  interest?  in  keq>- 
ing  mamkind  in  slavery,  thp*F  pllies,  thsir  minister* 
their  ruler* ;  yet,  from  that  hour,  the  Pqpea  must  en- 
counter more  dangerous,  pertinacious,  unconquerably 
antagonist*  th*n  the  flohenst^ufeos  and  Bavarians,  the 
Henrys  and  Fredericks  of  old.  The  sacerdotal  caste 
mnst  recede  from  authority  to  influence.  Here  they 
would  mingle  into  the  general  mass  of  society,  assim- 
ilate themselves  to  the  hulk  of  mankind,  became  cit- 
izens, sulgects,  fathers  of  families,  and  fulfilling  the 
common  duties  apd  relation?  of  life,  work  more  pro* 
foundly  beneficial,  moral,  *nd  religious  effects.  There 
they  would  still  stand  in  a  great  degree  apart,  as  ft  sep- 
arate* unminglijng  order,  yet  submit  to  public  opinion, 
if  exercising  control,  themselves  under  strong  control. 
This  great  part  of  the  sacerdotal  coxier  at  a  much  later 
period  ww  to  be  stripped  with  rudgr  and  more  remorse- 
less handp  of  their  power,  their  rank,  their  weajth; 
they  were  to  be  thrust  down  from  their  high  places,  to 
become  stipendiaries  of  the  state.  Their  great  strength, 
|£onasticism,  in  some  kingdoms  was  to  be  abolished  ty 
few,  which  they  could  not  resfct ;  pr  it  yvas  only  toler- 
ated as  useful  to  the  edi^catiqn,  and  to  the  charitable 
necessities  of  mankind ;  almo&t  everywhere  it  900k  into 
desqetyde,  or  Ungered  **  the  last  earthly  report  of  the 
world-weary  and  dqspoud^nt,  the  refuge  of  a  r*re  fanat- 
icism, which  now  excites  wonder  rather  than  wide- 
spread emulation.  From  Nicola?  V„  seated,  as  H  were, 
op  its  last  summit,  the  Papal  power,  the  Hierarchical 
system,  commences  its  visible  decline.  Latin  Christi- 
anity had  to  cede  a  large  portion  of  its  realms,  which 
became  the  more  flourishing,  prosperous,  intellectual 
portioa  of  tb«  world,  to  Teutonic  CWf tiantyy.    ft  kf* 
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hereafter  to  undergo  more  fierce  ana1  fiery  trials.  But 
whatever  may  be  it*  future  doom,  one  thing  may  he 
asserted  without  fear,  it  can  ney$r  again  be  the  univer- 
sal Christianity  of  the  West. 

I  pretend  not  to  foretell  the  future  of  Christianity , 
but  whosoever  believes  in  its  perpetuity  (and  to  disbe- 
lieve it  were  treason  against  its  Divine  Author,  apostasy 
from  his  faith)  must  suppose  that,  by  pome  providential 
law,  it  must  adapt  itself,  as  it  has  adapted  itself  with 
such  wonderful  versatility,  but  with  a  faithful  con- 
servation of  its  inner  vital  spirit,  to  all  vicissitudes 
and  phases  of  man's  social,  moral,  intellectual  being. 
There  is  no  need  to  discuss  a  recent  theory  (of  1V{. 
Comte)  that  man  is  to  become  all  intellect ;  and  that 
religion,  residing  rather  in  the  imagination,  the  affec- 
tions, and  the  conscience,  ip  to  wither  away,  and  cede 
the  whole  dominion  over  mankind  to  what  is  called 
44  positive  philosophy."  I  have  no  more  faith  in  the 
mathematical  millennium  of  M.  Comte  (at  ajl  events 
we  have  oenturies  enough  to  wait  for  it)  than  in  the 
religions  millennium  of  some  Judaiziog  Christians. 

Latin  Christianity  or  Papal  Christianity  (which  is 
Latin  Christianity  in  its  full  development),  whatever 
it  may  be  called  with  least  ofleuoe,  has  not  only  ceased 
to  be,  it  can  never  again  be,  the  exclusive,  the  para- 
mount, assuredly  not  the  universal  religion  of  enlight- 
ened men.  The  more  advanced  the  civilization,  no 
doubt,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  more  need  of  Christian- 
ity. All  restrictive  views,  therefore,  of  Christianity, 
especially  if  such  Christianity  be  at  issue  with  the 
moral  sense,  and  with  the  progressive  reason  of  man, 
are*  urged  with  perilous  and  fearful  responsibility. 
Better  Christianity  vague  in  creed,  de&ctive  in  polity, 
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than  no  Christianity.  If  Latin  Christianity  were  to 
be  the  one  perpetual,  immutable,  unalterable  code,  how 
much  of  the  world  would  still  be  openly,  how  much 
secretly  without  religion  ?  Even  in  what  we  may  call 
the  Latin  world,  to  how  large  a  part  is  Latin  Christian- 
ity what  the  religion  of  old  Rome  was  in  the  days  of 
Caesar  and  Cicero,  an  object  of  traditionary  and  pru- 
dential respect,  of  vast  political  importance,  an  edifice 
of  which  men  fear  to  see  the  ruin,  yet  have  no  inward 
sense  of  its  foundation  in  truth  ?  On  more  religions 
minds  it  will  doubtless  maintain  its  hold  as  a  religion 
of  authority  —  a  religion  of  outward  form  —  an  objec- 
tive religion,  and  so  possessing  inexhaustible  powers  of 
awakening  religious  emotion.  As  a  religion  of  author- 
ity, as  an  objective  religion,  as  an  emotional  religion, 
it  may  draw  within  its  pale,  proselytes  of  congenial 
minds  from  a  more  vague,  more  subjective,  more  ra- 
tional faith.  As  a  religion  of  authority  it  spares  the 
soul  from  the  pain  of  thought,  from  the  harassing 
doubt,  the  desponding  scruple.  Its  positive  and  per- 
emptory assurances  not  only  overawe  the  weak,  bat 
offer  an  indescribable  consolation  —  a  rest,  a  repose, 
which  seems  at  least  to  be  peace.  Independence  of 
thought,  which  to  some  is  their  holiest  birthright,  their 
most  glorious  privilege,  their  sternest  duty,  is  to  others 
the  profoundest  misery,  the  heaviest  burden,  the  re- 
sponsibility from  which  they  would  shrink  with  the 
deepest  awe,  which  they  would  plunge  into  any  abyss 
to  avoid.  What  relief  to  devolve  upon  another  the 
oppressive  question  of  our  eternal  destiny ! 

As  an  objective  religion,  a  materialistic  religion,  a 
religion  which  addresses  itself  to  the  senses  of  man 
Latin  Christianity  has  no  less  great  and  enduring 
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power.  To  how  many  is  there  no  reality  without 
bodily  form,  without  at  least  the  outline,  the  symbol 
suggestive  of  bodily  form !  With  the  vulgar,  at  least 
it  does  not  rebuke  the  rudest,  coarsest  superstition ;  for 
the  more  educated,  the  symbol  refines  itself  almost  to 
spirituality. 

With  a  large  part  of  mankind,  a  far  larger  no  doubt 
of  womankind,  whose  sensibilities  are  in  general  more 
quick  and  intense  than  the  reasoning  faculties,  Christian 
emotion  will  still  either  be  the  whole  of  religion,  or  the 
measure,  and  the  test  of  religion.  Doubtless  some 
primary  elements  of  religion  seem  intuitive,  and  are 
anterior  to,  or  rise  without  the  consciousness  of  any 
reasoning  process,  whose  office  it  is  to  confirm  and 
strengthen  them  —  the  existence  of  God  and  of  the 
Infinite,  Divine  Providence*  the  religious  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  retribution ;  more  or  less  vaguely  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  Other  doctrines  will  ever  be 
assumed  to  be  as  eternal  and  immutable.  With  re- 
gard to  these,  the  religious  sentiment,  which  lives  upon 
religious  emotion,  will  be  as  reluctant  to  appeal  to  the 
alow,  cold  verdict  of  the  judgment.  Their  evidence 
is  their  power  of  awakening,  keeping  alive,  and  render- 
ing more  intense  the  feeling,  the  passion  of  reverence, 
of  adoration,  of  awe  and  love.  To  question  them  is 
impiety ;  to  examine  them  perilous  imprudence ;  to  re- 
ject them  misery,  the  most  dreary  privation.  Emo- 
tional religion  —  and  how  large  a  part  of  the  religion 
of  mankind  is  emotional!  —  refuses  any  appeal  from 
itself. 

Latin  Christianity,  too,  will  continue  to  have  a  firmer 
hold  on  the  nations  of  Latin  descent ;  of  those  whose 
languages  have  a  dominant  affinity  with  the  Latin.    It 
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it  not  even  clear  whether  it  may  not  have  gome  secret 
charm  fear  those  instructed  in  Latin ;  at  all  events,  with 
them  the  religions  language  of  Latin  Christianity  being 
more  intelligible,  hardly  more  than  an  antiquated  and 
sacred  dialect  of  their  own,  will  not  so  peremptorily 
demand  its  transference  into  the  popular  and  vernacu- 
lar tongue. 

But  that  which  is  the  strength  of  Latin  Christianity 
in  some  regions,  in  some  periods,  with  some  races,  with 
some  individual  minds,  is  in  other  lands,  times,  nations, 
and  minds  its  fetal,  irremediable  principle  of  decay  and 
dissolution ;  and  most  become  more  so  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  mankind  in  knowledge,  especially  in  his- 
torical knowledge.  That  authority  which  is  here  a 
sacred,  revered  despotism,  is  there  an  usurpation,  an 
intolerable  tyranny.  The  Teutonic  mind  never  en- 
tirely threw  off  its  innate  independence.  The  long 
feuds  of  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy  were  but  a  rude 
and  premature  attempt  at  -emancipation  from  a  yoke  to 
which  Rome  had  submitted  her  conqueror.  Had  the 
Emperors  not  striven  for  the  mastery  of  the  Latin  world, 
had  they  stood  aloof  from  Italy,  even  then  the  issue 
might  have  been  difiqrent.  A  Teutonic  Emperor  had 
been  a  more  formidable  antagonist.  But  it  is  not  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  alone,  but  that  of  the  sacerdotal 
order,  against  which  there  is  a  deep,  irresistible  insur- 
rection in  the  Teutonic  mind.  Men  have  begun  to 
doubt,  men  are  under  the  incapacity  of  believing,  men 
have  ceased  to  believe,  the  absolutely  indispensable  ne- 
cessity of  the  intervention  of  any  one  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  between  themselves  and  the  mercy  of  God. 
They  cannot  admit  that  the  secret  of  their  eternal  des- 
tination h  undeniably  oottflded  to  another ;  that  they 
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must  walk  not  by  the  light  of  their  own  conscience, 
but  by  foreign  guidance;  that  the  Clergy  are  more 
than  messengers  with  a  mission  to  keep  up,  with  con- 
stant reiteration,  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  to  be  pre- 
pared by  special  study  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
sacred  writings,  to  minister  hi  the  simpler  ordinances 
of  religion ;  that  they  have  absolute  power  to  release 
from  sins :  without  omniscience  to  act  in  the  pkce  of 
the  Omniscient.  This,  which,  however  disguised  or 
softened  off,  is  the  doctrine  of  Latin,  of  mediaeval,  of 
Papal  Christianity,  has  beoome  offensive,  presumptu- 
ous ;  to  the  less  serious,  ludicrous.  Of  course,  as  the 
relative  position  of  the  Clergy,  once  the  sole  masters 
of  almost  all  intellectual  knowledge,  law,  history,  phi* 
losophy,  has  totaHy  changed,  their  lofty  pretensions  jar 
more  strongly  against  the  common-sense  of  man.  Even 
the  interpretation  of  the  s&cted  writings  is  no  secret 
and  esoteric  doctrine,  no  mystery  of  which  they  are  th* 
sole  and  exclusive  hierophahts. 

Toleration,  in  truth  —  toleration,  which  is  utterly  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  theory  of  Latin  Christianity — 
has  been  forced  into  the  mind  and  heart  of  Christen- 
dom, even  among  many  whose  so-called  immutable 
creed  is  in  its  irrevocable  words  as  intolerant  as  ever. 
What  was  proclaimed  boldly,  nakedly,  without  reserve, 
without  limitation,  and  as  implicitly  believed  by  little 
less  than  all  mankind,  is  now,  in  a  large  part  of  the 
civilized  world,  hardly  asserted  except  in  the  heat  of 
controversy,  or  from  a  gallant  resolution  not  to  shrink 
from  logical  consequences.  Wherever  publicly  avowed 
or  maintained,  it  is  thought  but  an  odious  adherence  to 
ignorant  bigotry.  It  is  believed  by  a  still-diminishing 
few  that  Priest*  Cardinal,  Pope  has  the  power  of  ir- 
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revocably  predeclaring  the  doom  of  bis  fellow-men. 
Thougli  the  Latin  Church-language  may  maintain  its 
unmitigated  severity,  it  is  eluded  by  some  admitted 
reservation,  some  implied  condition  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  peremptory  tone  of  the  old  anathema.  Ex- 
communication is  obsolete;  the  interdict  on  a  nation 
has  not  been  heard  for  centuries;  even  the  proscription 
of  books  is  an  idle  protest 

The  subjective,  more  purely  internal,  less  demon* 
strative  character  of  Teutonic  religion  is  equally  im- 
patient of  the  more  distinct  and  definite,  and  rigid  ob- 
jectiveness  of  Latin  Christianity.  That  which  seems 
to  lead  the  Southern  up  to  heaven,  the  regular  inter- 
mediate ascending  hosts  of  Saints,  Martyrs,  Apostles, 
the  Virgin,  to  the  contemplative  Teuton  obscures  and 
intercepts  his  awful,  intuitive  sense  of  the  Godhead, 
unspiritualizes  his  Deity,  whom  he  cqn  no  longer  wor- 
ship as  pure  Spirit.  To  him  it  is  the  very  vagueness, 
vastness,  incomprehensibility  of  his  conception  of  the 
Godhead  which  proclaims  its  reality.  If  here  God 
must  be  seen  on  the  altar  in  a  materialized  form,  at 
once  visible  and  invisible ;  if  God  must  be  working  a 
perpetual  miracle ;  if  the  passive  spirit  must  await  the 
descent  of  the  Godhead  in  some  sensible  sign  or  sym- 
bol ;  —  there,  on  the  other  hand  (especially  as  the  laws 
of  nature  become  better  known  and  more  familiar,  and 
what  of  old  seemed  arbitrary  variable  agencies  are  be- 
come manifest  laws),  the  Deity  as  it  were  recedes  into 
more  unapproachable  majesty.  It  may  indeed  subtilize 
itself  into  a  metaphysical  First  Cause,  may  expand  into 
a  dim  Pantheism,  but  with  the  religious  his  religion 
still  rests  in  a  wise  and  sublime  and  revered  system  of 
Providential  government  which  implies  the  Divine 
Personality. 
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Latin,  the  more  objective  faith,  tends  to  materialism, 
to  servility,  to  blind  obedience  or  blind  guidance,  to 
the  tacit  abrogation,  if  not  the  repudiation,  of  the  moral 
influence  by  the  undue  elevation  of  the  dogmatic  and 
ritual  part*  It  is  prone  to  become,  as  it  has  become, 
Paganism  with  Christian  images,  symbols,  and  terms ; 
it  has,  in  its  consummate  state,  altogether  set  itself 
above  and  apart  from  Christian,  from  universal  mo- 
rality, and  made  what  are  called  works  of  faith  the 
whole  of  religion :  the  religion  of  the  murderer,  who, 
if  while  he  sheathes  his  dagger  in  the  heart  of  his  vic- 
tim, he  does  homage  to  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  is  still 
religious ; l  the  religion  of  the  tyrant,  who,  if  he  retires 
in  Lent  to  sackcloth  and  ashes,  may  live  the  rest  of 
the  year  in  promiscuous  concubinage,  and  slaughter 
bis  subjects  by  thousands.  So  Teutonic  Christian- 
ity, more  self-depending,  more  self-guided,  more  self- 
wrought  out,  is  not  without  its  peculiar  dangers.  It 
may  become  self-sufficient,  unwarrantably  arrogant, 
impatient  not  merely  of  control,  but  of  all  subordina- 
tion, incapable  of  just  self-estimation.  It  will  have  a 
tendency  to  isolate  the  man,  either  within  himself  or 
as  a  member  of  a  narrow  sect,  with  all  the  evils  of 
sectarianism,  blind  zeal,  obstinate  self-reliance,  or  rather 
self-adoration,  hatred,  contempt  of  others,  moroseness, 
exclusiveness,  fanaticism,  undue  appreciation  of  small 
things.  It  will  have  its  own  antinomianism,  a  disso- 
ciation of  that  moral  and  religious  perfection  of  man 
which  is  Christianity ;  it  will  appeal  to  conscious  di- 
rect influences  of  Divine  Grace  with  as  much  confi- 
dence, and  as  little  discrimination  or  judgment,  as  the 

1  Bead  what  Mr.  Coleridge  used  to  call  the  sublime  of  Roman  Catholie 
Ajitinomianisiu.    Calderon,  Devotion  de  la  Cruz. 
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Latin  to  that  through  the  intermediate  hierarchy  and 
ritual  of  the  Church. 

Its  intellectual  fitith  will  be  more  robust ;  no*  Will 
its  emotional  be  less  profound  and  intense.  But  die 
strength  of  its  intellectual  faith  (and  herein  is  at  once 
its  glory  and  its  danger)  will  know  no  limits  to  its 
daring  speculation.  How  far  Teutonic  Christianity 
niay  in  some  parti  alt*eady  have  gone  almost  or  abso- 
lutely beyond  the  pale  of  Christianity,  how  far  it  may 
have  lost  itself  in  its  umtebuked  wanderings,  posterity 
only  Will  know.  What  distinctness  of  conception* 
What  ptecision  of  language,  may  be  indispensable  to 
true  faith ;  what  part  of  die  ancient  dogmatic  system 
may  be  allowed  feilentfy  to  fell  into  disuse,  as  at  least 
superfluous,  and  a£  beyond  the  proper  range  of  hu- 
man thought  and  hurirtan  language;  how  far*  the  Sa- 
cred records  may*  Without  real  peril  to  thalf  ttath, 
b6  subjected  to  clbser  investigation ;  to  What  Wider 
interpretation,  especially  of  the  Semitic  portion,  thosto 
records  may  submit,  and  wisely  submit,  itt  order  to 
harmonize  them  With  the  {nfefutable  conclusions  of 
science;  how  fttr  the  Eastern  veil  of  allegory  which 
hangs  over  their  truth  may  be  lifted  ot  torn  away  to 
show  their  unshadowed  essence;  how  fcr  the  poetic 
vehicle  through  which  truth  is  convey**!  may  be  gently 
severed  from  the  truth ;  —  all  this  mnst  be  left  to  the 
future  historian  of  our  religion.  As  it  is  my  own 
Confident  belief  that  the  words  of  Christ,  and  his  words 
alone  (the  primal,  indefeasible  truths  of  Christianity), 
shall  not  piss  away ;  so  I  cannot  presume  to  say  that 
men  may  not  attain  to  a  clearer,  at  the  same  time 
more  full  and  comprehensive  and  balanced  sense  of 
those  words,  than  has  as  yet  been  genet-ally  received 
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in  the  Christian  world.  As  all  else  is  transient  and 
mutable,  these  only  eternal  and  universal,  assuredly, 
whatever  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  mental  consti- 
tution of  man,  even  on  the  constitution  of  nature,  and 
the  laws  which  govern  the  world,  will  be  concentred 
so  as  to  give  a  more  penetrating  vision  of  those  un- 
dying truths.  Teutonic  Christianity  (and  this  seems 
to  be  its  mission  and  privilege),  however  nearly  in 
its  more  perfect  form  it  may  already  have  approxi- 
mated, may  approximate  still  more  closely  to  the  ab- 
solute and  perfect  faith  of  Christ ;  it  may  discover 
and  establish  the  sublime  unison  of  religion  and  rea- 
son ;  keep  in  tone  the  triple-chorded  harmony  of  faith, 
holiness,  and  charity;  assert  its  own  full  freedom,  know 
the  bounds  of  that  freedom,  respect  the  freedom  of 
others.  Christianity  may  yet  have  to  exercise  a  far 
wider,  even  if  more  silent  and  untraceable  influence, 
through  its  primary,  all-penetrating,  all-pervading  prin- 
ciples, on  the  civilization  of  mankind* 
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His  letters,  210.  Challenge  to  St.  Ber- 
nard, 211.  Appeals  to  Rome,  214.  Is 
condemned  at  Rome,  218.  Protected 
at  Clngny,  219.  His  death  and  bur- 
ial at  the  Paraclete,  220.  Opinions, 
221.    **8lsetNon,»224. 

Absolut*  porerty,  question  of,  rll.  66. 
Assarted  by  Franciscan  Chapter  of  Pe- 
rugia. 68. 

AbmimHo*,  form  of,  among  Templars,  Ti. 
468. 

Abubthtr,  ■Doeessor  of  Mohammed,  fl. 
160. 


Acaeius,  biahop  of  Constantinople, 
throws  Besfnsens,  i.  822.  His  power 
and  ambition,  826.  Disputes  Roman 
snpremaey,  898.  His  strife  with  Pope 
Felix,  881. 

Aetna.  Thomas  of,  t.  851. 

Adalbert*,  Bishop  of  Laon.  1H.  206. 

Adalbert,  son  of  Berengar,  ill.  174.  Takes 
refuge  with  Saracens,  179.  His  league 
with  Pope  John  XII.,  180. 

Adalbert  II.  [the  Rich),  Marquis  of  Tus- 
cany, Hi.  166.  Marries  Bertha  — de- 
feated by  Lambert,  166.  His  power, 
167. 

Adalbert  of  Bremen,  Ifl.  888.  His  Influ- 
ence orer  Henry  IV.,  884.  Combina- 
tion against,  888.    Fall  of,  889,  840. 

Adelaide*  Rmpress,  accuses  Henry  IV., 
ttL«9,5M0. 


Adelaide,  widow  of  Lothatr,  pnrsocntei 
by  Berengar— marries  Otho  the  Croat, 
IM.  176. 

AdeUhis,  son  of  Desiderius,  U.  448.  Oh* 
tains  aid  from  Constantinople,  462. 

Adebgis,  Duke  of  Benevento,  ill.  87. 

Adeodatus.Pope,  11.  28a 

Adhemar,  Bishop  of  Puy,  Papal  Legate  la 
Crusade,  hr.  48. 

Adolph  of  Nassau,  rl.  281.  King  of  Ro- 
mans, 282.  Conditions  of  his  election. 
288.  His  alliance  with  England,  286 
81ain  in  battle,  286. 

Adolph,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  deposed. 
It.  619.    Restored,  684. 

Adojttians,  sect  of,  11.  499. 

AdrianopU,  battle  of,  r.  128. 

Mneas  8ylYius  Piccolomlnt  (Plus  IT.), 
Til.  665.  His  secret  Influence,  rill.  64. 
Parentage  and  youth,  66.  His  Journey 
to  Bngland  and  Scotland,  67.  Immo- 
rality, 72.  At  Basle,  74.  His  History, 
76.  Hostility  to  Eugenius  IV.,  76. 
Recorers  from  the  plague,  78.  Secre- 
tory to  Felix  V.,  80.  Secretary  to  Em- 
peror, 81.  His  time  serving,  82.  In 
holy  orders,  84.  Letters  of,  86.  Comes 
round  to  Eugenius,  87.  His  mission 
to  Italy,  88.  Apology  to  Pope,  89. 
Made  Papal  Secretary.  90.  At  Frank- 
fort —  his  journey  to  Rome,  91.  Again 
at  Frankfort,  94.  His  danger  and  con- 
duct, 96.  Gains  over  Diet  to  the  Pope, 
96.  Made  Bishop  of  Trieste.  98.  At 
Milan,  108.  At  Tabor  in  Bohemia, 
109.  Bishop  of  Sienna,  109.  Legate 
in  Germany.  114.  His  dread  of  Turks. 
118.  Popedom  and  character,  120. 
Letter  to  Mahomet  II.,  121.  Zeal 
against  Turks,  122. 

Africa,  the  parent  of  Latin  Christianity, 
I.  57.    Importance  of  to  Latin  Empire, 

261.  8uflers    from    Donatist  schism. 

262.  Cruelties  of  the  Vandals  In,  468. 
Conquest  by  Belisarius,  466.  Retains 
Donatist  heresy,  li.  66  " 
conquest  of,  162. 
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A/Hem*  Church.  Its  relations  with  Roman 
Bee,  i.  268.  Its  difficulties,  264.  As- 
serts Independence  of  Borne.  207.  Suf- 
ferings of  under  Vandal*,  260.  Its 
reduced  state  (11th  century),  ill.  894. 

igapetus,  Pope,  ambassador  to  Constan- 
tinople, i.  468.  His  reception,  469. 
Dispute  with  Justinian,  460.  Triumph 
and  death,  461. 

Agatkox  Pope,  ii.  288. 

AgUulph.  King  of  Lombards,  il.  77.  At- 
tacks Rome,  77. 

Agnes.  Empress,  guardian  of  Henry  IV- 
iii.  290.  Weak  position  of,  828.  Her 
monastio  feelings,  487. 

Agnes  of  Meran  marries  Philip  Augus- 
tus, It.  641,  642.  Her  separation,  662. 
Wee,  654. 

jttVoa,  Bishop  of  UinUsfarne.  iL  192. 

JU'fly,  Peter  d1,  Cardinal  of  Cambraj, 
his  mission  to  riTsl  pones —  at  Roma, 
ril.  283,  At  Arignon,  284.  His  ser- 
mon at  Constance,  448.  Extend*  right 
of  suffrage,  459. 

Aisctlin,  OUles  d\  Archbishop  of  Nar- 
bonne,  ri.  428. 

Aix-ia-Chap<aU<U.m. 

Aix-taChapeUe,  Diet  of,  il.  617.  Legis- 
late* for  the  Church,  620.  Its  inde- 
pendence of  Rome,  620.  Bottles  the 
succession  to  the  empire.  622,  628. 

Alaimo  de  Lentini  defends  Messina,  Ti. 
160, 164. 

Alarie  defeated  by  Stiliobo,  i.  144.  Hbi 
second  iorasian  of  Italy,  148.  Be- 
sieges Rome,  148.  Accepts  ransom, 
160.  Sets  up  Attalus,  as  Emperor, 
162.  Hk  final  capture  of  Rome,  168. 
Spares  Christian  ohurches  and  sacred 
Tessels  166. 

Alberie,  son  of  Marorie,  ill.  169.  Rises 
against  Hugh  of  ProTenoe  —  Lord  of 
Rome,  169.    His  rule  and  death,  174. 

AJbtric  da  Romano  tortured  to  death,  tI. 
64. 

Albert  of  Austria,  letter  of  Gregory  IX. 
to,  t.  867. 

Albert  of  Austria,  Emperor,  Ti.  28L  De- 
feats Adolph  of  Nassau,  286.  Excom- 
municated, 287  Alliance  of  with 
Philip  the  Fair,  803.  Reconciliation 
with  Pope,  830.  His  eath,  881.  Mur- 
dered, 412. 

Albert  of  Austria,  King  of  the  Romans, 
Till.  77. 

Albert  Ton  Beham,  ▼.  438,  489. 

Albert,  Archbishop  of  Menta,  ir.  103. 

Albert  the  Great,  Tiii.  249, 264.  Hi*  birth 
and  teaching,  257.  Bis  learning — lec- 
tures on  Aristotle,  269.  Theology  ef, 
280.    Philosophy,  26C 

Albi,  heresies  in,  y.  147. 

AMgcnsian  war,  t.  186-  Innocent  HI.'s 
eonduot  in,  279. 


Albigensians.    Set  1 

JJbmus*  1.  487. 

Attorn,  ii.  74.    His  death,  74. 

Alboruoz,  Cardinal,  legate  in  Italy,  riL 
208.  Appoints  Riensi  senator,  206 
Restores  Papal  power,  207.  Receives 
Urban  V.  in  Italy  —his  death,  216. 

Akuin,  ii.  606. 

Aid/rid,  King  of  Northumbrfc,  his  dis- 
putes with  Wilfrid,  U.  219.  Hk  re- 
morse and  death,  221. 

AWulm  of  Malmeebury,  IL  280. 

Alexander  U.  (Anselm  of  BedagJo),  BL 
812.  Resists  marriage  of  clergy,  816. 
Sleeted  Pope  by  Cardinal*,  821.  De- 
feated by  CadatertM,  327.  His  election 
confirmed  at  Augsburg,  882  :  and  at 
Mantua,  841  Dies,  868.  Sanctions 
Norman  Invasion  of  England,  892. 

Alexander  HI.,  Pope,  disputed  utootkn 
of,ir.288.  gasenwnnnlintsi Frederick 
Barbarossa,  998.  Hk  voyage  toFisnw, 
294.  Hk  relations  wi4  Beeket,  S*. 
Holds  oouneil  as  Tour*,  827.  As> 
solres  Basket,  840.  Hk  eosbarssss- 
ment  and  hesitation,  841,  37*  fttt. 
Gains  possession  of  Rome,  366.  8ns- 
pends  Rocket's  sentenees,  876,  8ft 
AbsolTes  Bkheps  of  London  and  Safe- 
bury,  899.  Hkenniieoticsi  visit  Bent- 
eft  career,  426.  Reception  of,  at  Rosas, 
427.  Makes  peace  with  Em 
Venice,  488.    Hk  death,  488. 

Alexander  1?.,   Pope,  ri.   41. 
Xuglkh  against  ManftwL  48.   Hk< 
test  with  BnnoaJeooe,  49.    Hk  i 
athy  te  Manfred,  61.    Faroes  i 
68.    Hk  BuU  to  University  ef  Paris; 
70.    Hi*  death,  89. 

Abaemder  Y-,  hk  obscure  origin,  riL  gtt. 
Favor*  Franciscan*,  821.    Hs*  ] 

fflB*  Hi*  deathj 
itmrndtr  the  Mssie,  i 
John,  t.  81. 


iBaJltn 


ef  King 


i,  tnsrsslsas+i.4 

wjtoPfcdmo 

ir.  481, 482. 


Alexandria  (in  Piedmont),  in  fennnstina, 


kalonsyef  Or*> 

saders,  ir.  40. 
Alexius  Comneoos  the   Eider,    dsftwoi 

and  btind*   hk   brother   Isaac,  ▼.  93L 

Hk  flight,  108. 
Alexius  Gomnenus  the  Younger,  sscnpss 

from    prison  — flies   to  Rosas,  t.  fit 

Appeal*  to  Crusaders  at  Venice,  98. 

Hk  treaty  with  Crvsaden  at  Earn,  99. 
AUrns*  of  Castila.  ri.  109. 
Alfonso  y  King  of  Leon,  t.  68. 
Atfmso,  King  of  Arrejon,  ft.  171.    Hk 

treaty  with   Charks   the  Lent*,  lit. 

Hk  death,  177. 


Alfonso,  of  Arragpn.  Till.  82. 

Alfred  anointed  by  the  Pope,  Ml.  lift;  144 
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144.  Compels  Oathm  to 
,146,  Luni  to  read,  146. 
His  lore  of  Saxon  books,  147.  Con- 
tinues potmaof  OMknon  — hk  trnns- 
kUioi»Jrom  Latin,  147. 

J/i,  Mohammed's  second  eonrert, ii.  186, 
126.    His  honor  tod  loyalty,  161. 

AUegarital  paintings,  rii.  160 

JJfegery,  Tik\878. 

AUiUrmtn*  wane,  riii.  871. 

Jfaoot,  deeomtioa  of,  ii.  888. 

4tena«,  Bishop  of  Paasau,  Mi.  419.    Pa- 

*  pal  legate  at  Tribar,  447. 

Amadtustf  Savoy.    SwIeMxV. 

.Amnio******,  widow  of  Theodorie,  ■Ma- 
rias Thn  dot  ns,i.  466.  Pot  to  do**, 
466. 

<4msHry  poetry,  moakish,  eiiL  88L 

Amamy  de  Bene,  vftt  247. 

Ambrots,  8*.,  of  Milan,  L  IS,  188.    Mb 

iSMMSW,  I.  100. 

4*o«r,  St.,  WilHam,  assists  Pliers,  ri. 
'60.  His  u  Perils  of  the  Last  Times," 
74.    His  exite  and  popularity,  76. 

Anadttus  II..  Antipope,  It.  163.  Holds 
St.  Angalo,  176.    His deatft^m. 
*       ,  Till. 


Anngni   sbaaatoaed  by  Romans,  ri.  48. 
Bonifiw*  Tm.  at.  847.    Betrays  Fo 


TiLS 


Rescues  him,  866. 


%J 


toleration. 


Deposes  Bishop  Eu- 
Hfc  alleged  M*«**h*- 


phemios,  834. 

tun,  887.  Dispute  with  Maeedonlus, 
838.  (Mtteal  position  of,  8*0.  His  hu- 
miliation, 843.  Appeals  to  Pope  Hor- 
,  486.     BsJmm  eondiitoa*,  481, 

iL,  Pope,  L184. 

Anastnshu  II.,  Pope,  his  leniency,  i.  849. 

His  death  —  hie  memory  dsssstid,  860. 
Aaastammi  IV..  Pope,  ir.  866. 
Anastasins,   Bishop  of  Oonetaatinopls, 

hi*  intrigues  Jar  Artavasdus,  tt.  884. 

Hfe  pvoisfament,  886. 
itoiM,  siege  of,  ir.  428. 
Andrew?*,  **.,  head,  riii.  830. 
Andrew^  King  of  Hungary,  his  oonpst 

rion,  ■*.  872.  His  war  with  Henry  UI., 

272. 
Andrew,  King  of  Hungary,  *.  71.   Otants 

Gotten  Bull.  78.    His  onwade,  297. 
Andrew  of  Hungary  murdered,  vn.  148. 
,iiuir*««oM*,  Greek  Emperor,  restores  in- 
dependence ef  Qrsek  Church,  W.  137. 
4*f«to,  St.,  siege  of  ,  ▼*.  298. 
.aMgvfr,  belW  regarding,  ii.  94 ;  rift.  189, 

278.    Orders  0*^192. 
Anglo-Norman  hierarchy,  hr.  364. 
Anglo-Saxon  Chrisdanity,  rift.  868. 
4*§*>-£b»>»  ObrUdan  poetry,  «•  280, 


Jagis-Asm  Ohuroh,  dliirions  to,  a 
196.    MonaiaWswi  of,  806. 

Anglo-Saxon  elergy,  deeay  of,  it.  898 
Resist  Roman  elergy,  800. 

Anglo-Saxon  language;  Tift.  862. 

Anglo-Saxon  missionaries,  rill.  864. 

Anglo- Snxons,  their  heathenism,  il.  176. 
Expel  Christianity  from  Britain,  176. 
Orriliasd  by  Christianity,  198.  Their 
rerereooe  for  Rome,  200.  Chosen 
mnsio  among,  881,  888.  Their  laws, 
888,  888.  Their  bishoprics,  886%  884 
Christianity  of,  It.  298. 

jMMlas,  vii.  890, 616, 619. 

Anne  of  Bohemia,  tU.  404. 

Anschar,  his  Tistons,  Hi.  186,  187.  Hit 
mission  to  Denmark,  189 ;  to  8wedea\ 
189,    Arefabishop  of  Hamburg,  189. 

Anukn  of  Badagio.    See  Alexander  II. 

Anselm,  Bishop  of  Lueoa,  Mi.  490. 

Anselm,  St.,  at  Beo,  !▼.  198.  His  phi, 
losophy,  194.  Axohhishop  of  Canter- 
bury— resists  the  crown,  808.  Was 
premature,  rift.  887. 

Anspert,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  ttt.  96, 
805. 

Anthtmimt,  Emperor  of  the  West,  i.  813. 

AntJumtu,  Bishop  of  Constantinople, 
opposed  by  Agapetus  and  degraded, 

Anthropomorphism  of  popular  Christian- 

ity,  rim.  188,  26a. 
Antioch*  disturbances  In,  i.  818,  886. 
inrfter t nlsf iifiswi  r  y.  186.  8preads  smns*x 

burghers,  140.     In  South  of  France, 

147. 
Anttsatxrdotaswts,  Biblical.  ▼.  149. 
Amtonina  degrades  Pope  SMverio*,  L  468. 
Antmtins,  Bishop  of  Fussost,  t  864.    His 

appeal  to  the  Pope,  864. 
Antony  of  Padua,  a  Franciscan,  v.  870. 

His  preaching,  871. 
Aptnrtus  presbyter  at  Sfcea,  L  265.    Bo- 
posed  —appeals  to  Pope  fcnriwins,  865. 

Oonftjsses tisgailt,  26iT 
Apostles  of  Parma,  rii.  89,  42. 
Aanenl  to  Home,  arose  out  of  provincial 

jealousies,  L  270.     Subjected  to  royal 

oonsent,  ir.  898. 
Apulia,  war  in,  r.  870.    Conspiracy  in, 

against  Frederick  II.,  484. 

-  "  of,  ri.iaO.    On* 


of  ire  gteat  Sehoolmen,  riii.  864.  His 
early  life,  266.  His  authority,  death, 
and  canonisation,  267.  His  "Sum  of 
Theology,"  267.  His  opinions,  866. 
His  philosophy,   869,  272. 

Arabia,  independenoe  and  supposed 
wealth  of,  if.  110.  United  under  Mo- 
hammed, 188. 

Armkian  Jews,  ii.  129. 180. 

Arabic  philosophy,  rill.  248, 868. 
846. 

Arabic,  translations  from,  Tm\  849. 
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113.    Their  loreof  war  end  repine,  118. 
Arbon,  monastery  of,  ii.  944. 
Arch,  principle  of,  tUL  414. 
ArthiUtU,  soolssJssaV),  rifl.  481.   foreign, 

Jrefelscfurw,  Christian.  Till.  100.  Faith- 
ful to  the  church,  400.  Christian,  first 
•pooh  of.  411.  Bomau,  412.  Greek 
and  Late,  414.  Bysantioe,  418. 
Church,  influenced  by  ritual,  482. 
Christian,  progressive,  424.  Lombard 
or  Romanesque,  482.  Norman,  428. 
Gothic,  487.  Affected  by  climate,  440. 
Medissral,  486. 

Ardoin,  Marquis  of  iYrea,  itt.  222. 

Ariald,  ttt  216.  Hfe  strife  with  Goido, 
246,846.    Hit  flight  and  death,  847. 

Arim*  clergy  (Goths),  their  moderation, 
1. 414.    Were  probably  Teutonic,  647. 

Ariamsm  of  Teutonic  conTerte,  1.  871, 
677.  Its  propagators  unknown,  872. 
Of  Goths.  418.  Pot  an  end  to  in 
Spain,  U.  70.    In  Gaul,  70. 

Arutoteium  philosophy,  rifl.  246. 

Aristotle,  Arable  adoption  of,  Till.  248. 
Dialectics  of,  246.  Condemned  at 
Park,  248.  Veniotu  of,  from  Arabia, 
248.    Become*  known  in  original,  260. 

Arks,  Council  of,  i.  102.  Archbishopric 
of,  271. 

Arks,  Cardinal  of,  Tiii.  64.  At  Dirt  of 
Frankfort,  94. 

Amaud,  William,  Inquisitor  at  Toulouse, 
murdered,  ri.  86. 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  ir.  180. 228.  A  difd- 
ple  of  Abelard,  280.  Hto  Republican- 
fan,  281,  282.     Preaches  in  Brescia, 

288.  Condemned  by  Lateran  Council, 
flies  to  Zurich.  288.  Protected  by  Gui- 
do  di  OasteUo,  287.  Persecuted  by  St. 
Bernard,  288.    Revered  by  Waldenses, 

289.  In  Borne,  288.  Decline  of  hk  in- 
fluence, 282.  Banished,  266.  Sesnd 
and  executed,  271.  fieri ral  of  hii  opin- 
ions, t.  187. 

Arnold,  Abbot,  Papal  Legate  in  Langue- 
doo,  t.  192.  Persecute*  Count  Ray- 
mond,  197.  Hade  Archbishop  of  Nar- 
bonne,  206.  Charges  against,  206.  At 
Lateran  Council.  212. 

Amui/ invades  Italy— sacks  Bergamo,UL 
106, 107.  His  second  invasion — enters 
Borne — crowned  Emperor,  109.  His 
sudden  illness  and  retreat,  109. 

Arnulf,  Archbishop  of  Rheime,  ill.  206. 
His  treachery  to  Hugh  Capet.  206.  Is 
betrayed  and  imprisoned,  2)08.  His 
deposition,  209. 

Arnulf,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  his  speech 
against  corruption  of  papacy,  in*.  210. 

irragon,  aflairs  of,  r.  06.  Made  feuda- 
tory to  Pope,  67.  The  nobles  and  peo- 
i»le  remonstrate,  69. 


Jrnsjva,  House  of,   TBaTOPentatim  ef 
Manfred,  Ti.  149.    " 
das  about,  rii.  44. 

Arttmuty  Papal  Legate  in  France,  Hi.  6X 
Reinstates  Queen  Tkeutberga,  68.  His 
flight  and  death,  67. 

Art,  devotional,  ii.  298.  Objects  of,  9»  , 
Conventional,  riU.  468.  DevuftopuK  i 
of,  474.  CultiTated  by  Mendicant  or- 
ders, 479.    German —Ftamkdi,  484. 

Artavasdus  usurps  throne  of  Ooostaoti 
nople.ii.834.   U  defeated  and  bunded. 


Arthur,  King,  legends  of,  rill.  867. 
Arthur,  Prince,  death  of,  t.  17. 
Anmdtl,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  tB 

408.    Accuses  Lord  Cobham,  417. 
AschpahUr,  Peter,  Archbishop  of  Hants, 

▼i.  472,611;  rii.  88. 
Asiatic  Christianity,  feebleness  of,  tt.  108. 
Assist,  birthplace  of  St,  Francis,  ▼.  264. 

8plendor  of  church  at,  vttL  470, 489. 
Astolph.  Lombard  king,  seises  Ravenna, 

ii.  417.     Threatens  Borne,  418.    Be- 
Pranks— obtains 
422. 
Hk  death,  427. 
Asylum,  in  Barbaric  law,  I.  681,  689. 
Athalaric.    son   of  Theodorio,  raked  s» 

throne  of  Italy  — his  death.   L   466. 

Laws  of  on  church  matters,  616. 
Atkanattan.  creed,  i. 100. 
Athanatuu,   i.  97. 

Borne,  100. 

riusTlOfl. 


by  Pranks— obtains    peace 
i  Borne,  422.    Yields  to  Pepi 


His   asoeDdeory  at 
Supported  by  Pope  Ube- 


Athtmashu,  Bishop-Duke  of  Naples,  fiL 
88.  Unites  with  the  Saracens,  80. 
Rirwnmnnifiatsd  by  John  Yin.,  las 
intrigues,  98. 

Attaint  made  Kmperor  by  Aside.  L  162. 
Deposed  by  him,  168. 

AttUa,  bis  unbounded  power,  i.800.  His 
inwssion  of  Italy,  801.  Three  teas 
Borne.  801.  Induced  to  retire  by  Las 
I.,  801.    Probable  causes  of  this,  802. 

Aoffraeet,  TBI.  246,  262. 

AsyustfiM,  St.,  his  **  Csty  of  Ood,"  L  KL 
Opposes  Pelagius,  166.  The  leader  of 
Latin  theology,  170.  Opinions  on  in- 
fant baptism,  171.  Persecutes  Pela- 
gians, 186, 187. 

Aurustme,  bis  mission  to  Britain,  ii.  66, 
178.    His  meeting  with  Ethelbert,  178. 

-  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  188.  His  de- 
pute with  British  clergy,  188.  His  es- 
tablishment at  Canterbury,  184. 

AugustuUcmum  coincides  with  sacerdotal 
system,  i.  172.  On  transmission  of 
original  sin,  174.  Similar  to  Minkfes 
Ism,  176.    Bzaits  celibacy,  176. 

Aurnstus,  title  of  Rieasi,  rii.  189. 

Avtetnnn,  Tiii.  246, 262. 

Avignon,  Pope  Clement  V.  at,  ri.  486 
Consistory  at,  490.    Its  pouUoal  site* 
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tfoo,  vB.  16.  Becomes  seat  of  pope- 
dom, 20.  C<mrt  of,  under  Clement  VI., 
186.  Immorality  at,  168.  Sold  to 
Pope,  148.  Consistory  of,  186.  Con- 
clave at,  Mb  statutes,  900.  Papal  resi- 
dence at  concluded,  286.     Siege   of, 

4ju»*s.  battle  of,  Til.  647. 

Ataharis,  king  of  Lombards,  his  wars 

with    the  franks,  il.  76.     Overruns 

Italy,  76.    Hfc)  death,  76. 
Autocracy,  Papal,jrowth  of,  It.  460. 
Aeitus,  Bishop  of  Vienna,  adheres  to  Oo- 

Tis,  1.882.    His  eonferenod  with  Gunde- 

bald,888. 
Axsmdo,  Bishop  of  Osma,  ▼.  241. 


B. 

,▼11.  86, 

«•  Babylonish  captivity » ended,  vll.  286. 

Bacon,  Lord,  viii.  286. 

Boom,  Roger,  ▼Hi.  288.  At  Oxford, 
289.  His  studies,  280.  Persecuted  by 
Nicolas  IV.,  291.  Dedicates  work  to 
CtementlV.,  292.  His  astrology,  204. 
His  science  and  discoveries.  286. 

Badbes.  John,  burned.  Til.  416. 

Baidvnn,  Count  of  Flanders.  J 
'  ,  ▼.  86.    At  Sara,  99. 


Bmsmrms  the  monk,  at  Synod  of  Bphe- 
sus,  i.  287.  At  Council  of  Chatoedon, 
294.   His  frcOous  conduct  in  exile,  618. 

Bartholomew  of  Carcassonne.  ▼.  226. 

Basil  the  Macedonian,  murders  Michael 
in.,  and  becomes  Emperor,  in.  84. 
Galls  Council  at  Constantinople,  and 
deposes  Bishop  Photius,  84.  Restores 
him,  and  dies,  86, 87. 

Basilicas,  wiii.  416, 421. 

BasiUttus  usurps  Empire — favors  Buty- 
chianlam — resistance  to,  i.  821.  His 
mil,  822. 

Basis,  Council  of,  summoned  by  Martin 
V.,  vtt.  686.  Ambassadors  from,  666. 
Bight  of  voting  at,  667.  Inhibited  by 
Bugenlus  IV.,  669.  Acknowledged  by 
Pope,  66L  Asserts  supremacy,  666. 
Eminent  deputies  at,  660.  Bohemians 
*t,  667.  Proposes  reform  of  elergyJMO. 
Dispute  in,  viil._16.    Summons  Pope 


and  Cardinals,  B. 
sion  of  Pope,  18. 


or  of  Constantinople,  106. 

to  Pope,  U2.    His  captivity,  120. 

Ball,  John,  vli.  887. 

Bmtthasar  Oossa.    Su  John  XXIIL 

Bamberg,  Diet  etjiv.  616.    Its 
Pope  Innocent  HL,  617. 

Banker;  Italian,  vi.  266. 

Bannerets,  at  Rome,  vii.  277. 

Bnp»i»m,liu^ek  question  of,  v.  142.  Com- 
pulse^, vffl.fcfe.  • 

Baptisteries*  vtii.  484. 

Barbaric  codes,  affected  by  Chrtottanity , 
1.461.  Were  national,  614.  Rights  of 
persons  under,  627.  On  slavery,  627. 
On  staves'  nianiages.  628.  On  the 
■laying  of  slaves,  680.  On  runaway 
slaves,  681.  On  adultery  and  divorce, 
688.  On  property— on  church  prop- 
erty, 686.  Against  heresy— against 
witchcraft,  642. 

Bvbarossa,  Frederick.  8$e  Frederick 
Barbarossa. 

Barbiano,  Alberle,  vH.  249.  Besieges  Wo- 
eera,  266.    Enters  papal  service,  279. 

BaroH,  assembly  of,  ▼.  647. 

Borons,  English,  commence  resistance  to 
King  John,  v.  48.  Demand  charter  of 
Henry  I.,  47.  Extort  Magna  Chart*, 
60.  Pope  Innocent's  letter  to,  62. 
Excommunicated,  68. 

Barons,  Roman,  submit  to  Riensi,  vil.  166. 
Are  wised  and  pardoned,  177, 178. 


.   ,  Equips  a  fleet,  22. 

Indifference  to,  86.  Jealousy  of  Pope, 
62.  Quarrels  in,  68.  Declares  deposi- 
tion of  Pope,  66.  Appoints  a  Conclave, 
68.  Blasts  Felix  V.,  68.  Dissolved, 
102. 

BotkUdis,  Queen,  tt.  898. 

Beotyfie  vision,  question  of,  viL  U6. 

Beatrice,  married  to  Otho  IV.,  tv.  684. 
Her  death,  684. 

Beaufort,  Cardinal,  at  Coasts  nee,  vU.  688. 
Leads  crusade  against  Hussites,  688, 
648.    His  death,  684. 

JBtc,  Abbey  of,  its  origin,  tr.  192.  Its 
great  churchmen,  800. 

Becket.  his  character,  iv.  808.  Legend 
of  his  parentage,  809.  His  birth  and 
education,  811,  812.  At  Rome,  814. 
Appointed  Ghauocllor,  816.  His  pow- 
er, 817.  Ambassador  to  Paris,  bis 
splendor,  818.  Elected  Archbishop, 
828.  His  change  of  manner,  886. 
Resigns  ehenoelknship,  826.  Attends 
Council  of  Tours.  827.  Quarrels  with 
Henry  IL,  828,  880, 881.  Jealousy  of, 
884.  At  Parliament  of  Westminster, 
884.  Swears  to  Constitutions  of  Clar- 
endon, 887.  Refuses  to  seal  them, 
889.    Absolved  from   oath    by  Pope, 

840.  Attempts  to  fly  from  kingdom, 

841.  Breaks  his  oath,  842.  Cited  be- 
fore Council  of  Northampton  and  fined, 
848.  Condemned  for  perjury.  849.  His 
flight,  852.  Adventures,  868.  Recep- 
tion of  in  France,  868.  At  Pontlgny, 
861.  Cites  the  King,  866.  Invested 
with  legatine  power,  867.  At  Veselay, 
868.  Excommunicates  Henry's  adher- 
ents, 869.  At  Sens,  871.  Controversy 
with  Bngliflh  clergy,  872.  His  letter  to 
Pope,  878.  His  quarrel  with  Papal  tar* 
ate*,  879,  880.    His  indignation,  881 
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Utter  to  the  Oari»nem,aBS.    All 
miraU,884.    Hfcattomptedttnstywith 

.    Henry  II., 801.    Pfeem  ntagland  under 

Interdict,  808.     King**   iiinoleaisthHi       HO,  SI. 

against.  807.  HU  tetter  to  hH  sufbn-  BeaeaVct.  Cardinal,  Legato  to  Onnatomi 
gnus,  308.  Anger  against  the  Pope,  nonle,  ▼.  lift,  130.  Hto  scttlfC  of 
808.      Reconciliation  with  King,  408.        Latin  Church,  121. 

Ileeto  Henry  at  Tours,  406.  mmWtonoe  Aiwdtcx,  8t.,  of  lurnie,  tt.  28.  Beau* 
to  his  restoration,  40ft.  Lands  at  Sand-  mrom*totoinenaJtieisin,2B.  Bebhta 
wich.408.  Rrfuees  absolution  to  Bkh-  and  parentage,  24.  Iflrawulone  ae- 
ons, 400.  Annoyed  by  his  anemias,  410.  count*  of  his  youth,  SB.  His  tetania. 
Angry  interview  with  the  Jburtanfebts,  tion*,28.  Ma  mmo— his  msne  uteri  ■ 
418.  Murdered,  416.  Miracles.  417.  At  Sahanwi,  27.  Plotted  against  by 
Setotead  aiartyr— King  Iseavy's  pea-  Hoseottne,  28.  Beawm  to  Mewte 
anoe  at  tomb  of,  420.  Was  martyr  lor  Casino— his  rale,  20, 30.  emjnlin  bv 
clerical  immunity,  421.  Tense*  of  bor,  80,  Hia  tie***,  88.  His  tanev 
posterity  upon.  428,  view  with  Tottla,  88.    His  death,  84. 

Safe,  ti.224.  His  learning  and  theology,  Benedictine  oooTents,  their  rapid  spread 
236.    His  sdenee,  228.  in  Italy,  H.  86.    In  France,  88.    In 

Bsnjgrisji,  conquers  Africa,  I.  466.    Ma-       England,  87. 

tew  Rome,  4<fl.  JsnesVrJenw In  sVjmwjl,  tt.  886. 

Bmtdkt  r~  Pane,  L  476.  Bmefiees,  sale  of,  ▼&-  270. 

Benedict  If.,  Pope,  H.2B7.  £ee*t*s^,  admits  Lso  C|~.  UL  27T.    let- 

BvudictlU.,  Pepe,IB.20.  tie  of,  ri.  96.    Sack  D^  87. 

Benedict  Vf.,  Pope,  Mi.  164.  Bemzo,  itt.  828.    His  inHnenee  at  steam 

Benedict  V.t  Pone,  tU.  184  Bepomd  by  e^mvoeeftesegatast  Hil£»wi»nd>2»4, 
Otho  L,  banished,  and  dies  at  Ham-       826. 

burg,  186.  Jtawiw,lUrqaaiof taea,«tl7*.  Kmg 

Benedict  VI.,  Pa**,  murdered  by  Bowl-  of  Italy,  176*  178.  Bakes  pnaoner  by 
mtio.li.  188.  Otho  I.,  188. 

Mmedut  Vn..  Pope,  in.  188.  Jmrengnr,  Duke  of  Prion,  UL  UflL    &* 

£*»«*»<*  Till.,  Pope,  tt.  224.  Oroems  mated  by  Guido,  104.  His  war  with 
Henry  IL,  226.  His  rictorke  over  8atv  Lome  of  Protunoa.  168.  Orovnedmn- 
aeenet226~  peror  *t  Bern*,  2SL    Mavdeced.  1B4> 

Benedict  IX.,  Pope,  4  boy,  bis  Hoes,  10.  Berengar  of  Tours,  a  panU  of  iTrigien. 
220.  Sett*  the  Papaey,  280.  Reclaims  Hi.  ML  Hit  onfcmoos  om  the  8**1 
it,  232.  Deposed  by  Henry  m.,  288.  Pteeence,  382.  At  eonnott  of  TeteeBL 
His  return  and  flight,  288.  266.    Condemned  by  eenneai  pi  Peril 

BoMifwt  X.,  Pope,  eleoewi  by  Rooean  par-  —submits,  287.  Hn  recantation-- 
ty,ttL284.  His  fflgut,2§7.  ImgnwJa-  revokes  it,  880.  Benewa  question  * 
uwatod death, 207.  nauahbatantiation.  474.      * 


XI*,  his  prudence,  ri.  800.    Ab-       by  Gregory  VII.,  478. 

Philip  the  Fair,  861.    Bestows  Berengana,  Queen  of  Leon,  ▼.  88. 

me  Gekmnas,  882.    His  death,  167.  JeremrerdeTeaDw,  Hi.  6& 

Alleged  to  b*Te.beenpoi»eoed,8o7.  Wemio  VlseoutCbat  mimes,  tH.  92. 

anmestoXn.,hiaaleeetonaiidm^maaa-  Bummd,  aw.,  to.  166.  Hn  youth,  168. 
ores,  an.  12L  Builds  palaee  at  Awg-  At  ateanx,  164.  Bounds  Ctoirranx, 
non,  128.  Negotiates  with  Loom  of  186.  Hat  mfeecles,  187.  Bmbmot* 
mnraria,128,m.  Hi.  answer  to  Ph«n  oawe  Of  lonoeent  H.T  1(58-176.  Jeel- 
ofVmlois,  182  His  reforms  and  ohar-  ens  of  Abeiaid,  208.  Qofoees  him  at 
aeter,188.  Bee*,  218.    His  faster  to  Innocent  IT, 

Benedict  XJII.,  Til.  274.  Called  en  to  217.  Persecutes  Arnold  Of  ammmn, 238. 
renounce  Papacy,  281.  His  counter-  His  power  over  Bogewlwe  111-844.  In- 
nrojeot,  281.  Hto  obstinate  refusal,  terferes  in  arohbishoprlc  af  Tork,  217. 
284.  Besieged  in  bis  palace,  286.  His  Preaches  the  Oeuade,  26ft.  Persnedej 
imprisonment  and  aseape.  288.  His  I«eisVU.ej^smipetor0ouea4  tomke 
embassy  to  fexnmee  UtT,  200.  Letter  the  Cross,  261,262.  PromoteJews,  2» 
to  Qnegory  XU.,  207.  In  Italy,  Ml.  Hm  Ormnde  mils,  264.  He)  dtath,  286. 
ftcooinmuDioates  Prenoh  King,  904.  «Uenem  bereaiea In  tte  south  ef  Fraaw, 
His  Might,  806.  In  Spain,  807.  His  v.  186.  Hu  ooaqnast  tmndtory.  M7, 
Oouncir  at  Perpignan,  810.  Deokaed  166.  His  addram  to  Temnlars,  ri.  8B6 
deposed  at  Pisa,  817.    His  deputies  at       Hymns  ascribed  to,  -eUk.  CUL 

Constance,   467.     His  firmness,   610.  Betnard,  Connt  do  Foix,  t.  202. 

Hi8death,611.  Bernard  de  Ooth.     SefCtomentV 


ixdbx. 
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tiding  in  Italy.  618?  Qbtusue- 
eeesfnl  rebellion,  624 ;  and  death,  626. 

StnJurxL  Duke  of  fcp^aitfa,  U.  6©. 
His  flight,  6$4 :  and  return,  637.  my  ■ 

SerfAa,   e   Frankly   princes*   IV   179.        70. 
Queen  of  EtheJbert,  178.  406, 

AriAa,  wi*  of  Adalbert  of  Tuscany,  ifL 
166.    Her  ambitions  iptrignes,  166, 

Berthold,  Regent  of  Naples,  v.  616.    His 
weakness,  617  ;  and  treachery,  618. 

Berthoidt  of  Wlnterthur,  bis  preaching, 
viii.386.  *— «•* 

ifesaa?**,  diet  **,  if.  376. 

ffeisonon  of  Nicea,  vitt.  89,  42.    Cardi- 
nal, 128. 

Jfesyrs,  siege  of,  f .  1«7. 

Bezimt  V*oouut  of,  Us   defence  of 
Bios  in  prison, 


gucasionue,  t. 
Bianca  Lancia,  mistress  of  Frederick  II., 

BaWs,  Hebrew,  vilL  402.  Interpretation 
of,  504.  Versions  of:— Vulgate*  I.U7. 
Gothic,  8*6.  Moravian*  ill.  184.  Pro* 
rental,  t.  164.  VTrBliftVa,  wil  884; 
viii.384,498.    New,  126.   German,  367. 

JKW*<^AntIaac«raot*ikrte,r.l60.  Critt- 
c*s»,viil.498. 

AisnJo,  ehief  of  Condottieri,  vH,  876. 
Assassinated,  276. 

JKrima,  first  Bishop  of  Borcbester,  aV 

last 

JMsAnntj  under  Xentous,  become  warlike, 
L  «W.  Their  mixed  character,  888. 
Osow  into  a  separate  order*  809.  Un- 
der JUsttoiea's  oods,  467.  Ordered  to 
inspect  prisons — to  seppr 
6*2.  Bow  ejected,  621.  TSneir  mi 
oipal  authority,  626,  Their  power, 
648.    Appointed  by  Emperor.  faV  486. 

Bishops,  English,  in  civil  war  of  Stephen 
rr.  806.    Their  warlike 


cbnsacter,  806.  Thek  edvtee  to  BeenV 
et,  846,  846.  Their  controversy  with 
Benttt.  872.  Address  the  Pope,  834V 
Their  hesitation,  880.  Their  fear  .of 
Interdict,  397.  ExeotnsnwtjfoeJed,  4U. 
Satires  on,  riii.  829. 

JKsaecffieaof  Ahglo-6ax«ma,  U.  288,  284. 

Bishopries,  English,  law  of  election  to, 
It  887. 

BLmch*  of  Castile,  Regent  of  France, 
ri.  16.    Her  death,  81. 

"a* 


Rome— deposed  by  Pope  Victor,  L  64. 

JMor>,  monastery  of,  U.  246. 

Boccaccio,  viii.  $42.  His  u  Deoamero- 
ne,"  347. 

Jtetf*tos,  a  Borneo,  minister  of  TJee- 
odoric,  I.  487.  His  trial  and  impris- 
ooment,  488.  Composes  the  "Con- 
eeUtion  of  PhUosophy,"  448.  His 
cruel  death,  444. 


Bogoris,  Una  of  Bulgaria,  his  conrsr* 
sion,  Ul.  116.  &neU*  insarruction, 
117.    Applies  to  Pope  Nicolas  I.,  U8. 


Behemvu  conversion  of,  ft.  127.  Pol- 
icy of  Pope  Innocent  IIL  towards,  v. 
"\  Connection  of  with  Biudand,  Tii. 
5,  438.  Wyclifnsm  in,  4257  Isola- 
tion of,  438,  Indignation  in  at  death 
Of  IIuss,  499.  Hussite  war  in.  642. 
Bises  against  Sigismnnd.645. 

Boheyiianj,  their  memorial  to  Council  of 
Constance,  vii.  485.  At  Basle,  567.  Dis- 
sensions among,  668.    Reverses,  564. 

Bonaventvra.  St.,   General  of  Francis 


eans,  ri.  W.  Bis  alleged  refusal  of 
papaoy,  128.  Bies,  180.  One  of  the 
great  Schoolmen,  viii.  254.  Mysticism 
of,  878~2?6.    His  Hymn  of  the  Cross, 

Bonifru  XL,  contest  at  his  election,  i 
457.  Attempts  to  nominate  his  suc- 
cessor, 467* 

Boniface  UU  assumes  title  of  "  Univer- 
sai  Bishop,"  ft.  264. 

Bonj/aee  IV.,  ii. 266. 

Bonlfar*  V.,  iL  266. 

Somfate  VIII.  (Benedetto  Gaetani),  re- 
bukea  Charles  the  Ume,  ri.  138-  His 
ascendency  at  Naples,  191.  His  elec- 
tion, 206.  Imprisons  Coetestiue  V., 
208.  His  views  of  Papal  authority, 
210.  His  experiences  as  Iiegate,  212. 
Ills  advances  to  Frederick  of  Arragon, 
216.  gammon*  Charles  of  Vaiois  to 
Italy,  220.  His  Jealousy  of  the  Co- 
lons**, 222.  Excommunicates  the  Co- 
lonnas,  226.  His  measures  in  Italy, 
200,  JHcosMMinicatcs  Albert  of  Aus- 
tria, gift.  Forbids  wars  of  Edward  I.. 
248.  Issue*  bull  *•  Glerioi*  Laieos." 
269.  Second  bull  against  Philip  the 
ftli,  268-270.  Philip's  reply  to,  271. 
Arbiter  between  France  and  England, 
277.  Forbids  Bdward's  Scotch  wars, 
2».  Institutes  JubHee,  284.  At  the 
height  of  his  power,  287.  His  enemies, 
288.  Estranges  Franciscans,  290.  Per- 
secutes Fratieelli,292.  Abandons  Scots, 
299.  His  quarrel  with  Philip  of  France. 
298.  Rumors  of  bis  pride,  304.  Sends 
Legate  to  Prance,  806.  Receives  em- 
bassy from  King  Philip,  810.  His  bulls 
against  Philip,  311, 8&  816.  Address 
Of  French  clergy  to.  821.  His  reply, 
828.  His  speech  before  Consistory. 
886.  Issues  bull  u  Unam  Sanctam,'' 
828.  Acknowledges  Albert  of  Austria 
■mperor,  380.  Acknowledges  Fred- 
erick of  8icHy,  881.  Offers  terms  to 
Philip,  882    Excommunicates  Philip) 


vol.  vm. 
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866.  Charges  made  against  him  aft 
Parte,  840.  At  Anagni,  847.  Wn  re- 
plies to  charge,  848.  Attacked,  851 ; 
and  Imprisoned,  864.  Rescued,  re- 
turns to  Rome,  866.  Revolt  against 
—  hi*  death— general  shook  at  treat- 
ment of,  866.  His  memory  persecuted 
bv  Philip,  868.  484.  Hi*  defender*, 
480.  Opening  of  proceeding*,  480. 
Witnesses  against,  498.  Alleged  Mas- 
phemy,  494.  Conversation  with  Roger 
Loria,  407.  Charged  with  magic  and 
Idolatry,  400.  Summary  of  evidence 
against,  600.  Judgment  of  Clement 
v.,  601.  His  innocence  declared  by 
Council  of  Ylenne,  607. 

Boniface  IX.,  his  election,  ▼«.  387.  Sup- 
ports Ladislaus  of  Naples,  268.  His 
simony,  270 ;  and  nepotism,  873.  His 
able  conduct,  276.  Returns  to  Rome, 
276.  His  successes,  278.  Receives 
embassy  from  Benedict  XHE.,  900. 
His  death,  290. 

Boniface,  St.,  hta  birth  and  early  lift,  iL 
248.  Goes  to  Rome  —  countenanced 
by  Pope  Gregory  II.,  249.  Protected 
by  Charles  ftfartel,  349.  Ooes  to  Thu- 
rfngia— to  FrieeOand,  260  ;  to  the  Sax- 
ons and  Hessians  —  fells  the  oak  of 
Geismar.  261.  252.  Archbishop  of 
Ments,  268.  His  proceedings  in  Ger- 
many, 254.  Death  and  burial  at 
Fulda,  266.  His  charges  against 
Frankish  clergy.  416. 

Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  vi. 
46.    Tyranny  of,  46. 

Bonifaxxoy  murders  Benedict  YI. — as- 
sumes Papacy— flies  to  Constantino- 
ple, ill.  188.  Seises  John  XIV.,  puts 
him  to  death  in  prison,  and  assumes 
the  Papacy  —dies,  189. 

Books,  imported  into  nMaud,  11.  211. 
Growing  influence  of,  vttl.  496. 

Bordeaux,  appointed  combat  at,  vi.  166. 
Scene  at,  168. 

Bosoy  Duke  of  Lombardy,  adopted  by 
Pope  John  Yin.  as  his  son,  HI.,  94. 
Hade  King  of  Provenoe.  96. 

Bosra,  taken  by  Mohammedans,  It.  166. 

Boucicaut,  Marshal,  at  Avignon,  vtt.  286. 
Besieges  Papal  palace,  286. 

Bourges,  Synod  of,  viii.  84. 

Bouvines.  battle  of,  rv.  486 ;  v.  47. 

Braceio  Hon  tone,  vii.  626. 

Bradwardme.  teacher  of  divinity,  vii. 
868. 

Brancaltone,  Senator  of  Rome,  ▼.  612. 
Summons  Pope  to  Rome,  618.  His 
imprisonment  and  release,  vi.  48. 
Marches    against    Pope,    his    death, 

Brrakspeare,  Nicolas.     Be*  Hadrian  IV. 
Bremen  and  Hamburg,  arohbishoprio  of, 
Hi.  140. 


Bit  men  burnt  by  Hungarians,  HI  160. 

Brtscin.   revolutions  In,   iv.   SO.  21 
Arnold's  preaching  in,  288 
▼.  416.    Revolt  of,  vi.  617. 
Henry  of  Luxemburg,  618. 

JKfary,  Papal,  viii.  96. 

Britain,  inonastkism  in,  fi.  21. 
diotine  convents  in,  87.  First  oouvor- 
sion  of.  174.  Heathenisjsd  by  Saxons, 
176.  Partially  converted  by  Augus- 
tine, 179.  Its  relapse,  184 ;  and  re- 
©every,  loo. 

British  church,  remnant  of  in  Wales,  ft. 
182.    Disputes  of  with  Roman  clergy, 

Brito%  Reginald,  iv.  412. 

Brixen.  Synod  of,  deposes  Gregory  VH- 

ni.4tt.    Boots  Guibsrt  Pope,  488. 
Broth*  hoods,  secret  religious,  vwt  898. 
Bruce,  Robert,  CTOommnnirnted  by  Clsia 

eutV.,vi.88L 
Brueys,  Peter  de,  v.  142. 
Bruges,  meeting  of  Bngfiam  and  Papal 

deputies  at~vtL  WO. 
Bnmehaut,  her  vices—  rebuked  by  flt 

Columban,  II.  241. 
BnmeUesehi,  vilL  462. 
8m  Leo  IX. 
nsman  of  Otho  HT.,  made  Pops, 

ill.  198.     Flies  from  Roma,  196.   IS 

restoration  and  death,  197. 
Bulgaria,  Paulieiaos  in,  ▼.  169. 
Bulgarians,  defeated  by  Leo  the  Arme- 
nian, A.  866.     Manners  of,  ML  116. 

Their    conversion    disputed 

last  and  Watt,  122.     ~ 

stantfnople,  v.  120. 

hannkiu*,l38. 
BuU,  Papal,  "Glsriels  Laicoe"  vt  We\ 

Read  in  English  Cathedrals,  262.    Its 

reception  in  France,  266.    Its  tsioss 

•00,878. 
Bull*  second,  of  Bonlmce  YTH.,  vi.  261. 
Bull  forbidding  invasion  of  8oot»aod,  vi. 

281. 
BhU  of  Bonhnes  VUX  against  Phlttp  as 

Fair,  vt  811,  812. 
Bull,  too  Lesser,  vt  818.    Its  ] 

genuineness,  814. 
BmU,  the  Greater,  vt  A*.    Burned  In 

Paris,  818. 
Bull,  "  Unam  Sanctam,"  vi.  826.    Us 

revoeaflon,  876, 877. 
Bull  issued  at  Anagui,  vi.  847. 
Bull  of  GtomentY.,  vi  409.     Against 

France,  600, 601. 
Bull  of  Nicolas  IV.  on  Absolute  Poverv, 

vii  66.     Annulled  by  John  XXlt, 

61. 
Bull  of  John  XXII.  against  Franohnaan, 

Bull,'  the  "  Golden,"  vii.  908. 
Bull  or  Alexander  Y.  in  favor  of  Friar*, 
vii.  828. 
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Bur-tord,  Bishop of  Halbenrtadt,  Hi. 406. 

His  escape,  448. 
Bmrdmus  (or  Maurice),  Archbishop  of 

Braga,lT.  137. 
Bwrg-wM&a*  law,  i.  617. 
Bwgtmdums,  conversion  of,  1.  876. 
Bvrgtmdy,  power  of,  rii.  482. 
BmHUo,  nephew  of  Urban  VI.,  tU.  268. 

His  cruelty  to  cardinal*,  268.    Taken 

prisoner  in  Noeera,  260.    Liberated  by 

Queen  Margaret,  262. 
Btmantine  architecture,  Till.  418.  482. 

Painting,  466-478. 

0. 

lhaba.  the,  H.  126. 

Cadalous,  Antftpope,  ill.  822.  Occupies 
8t.  Angelo,  884.  Plies  from  Rome, 
840.  Rejected  by  Council  of  Mantua 
—me*,  841. 

Cterfmoit,  li.  228.  EOs  religious  tongs, 
220.  Bto  poetry  continued  by  Alfred, 
lii.  147. 

CmsarinL  Cardinal,  President  of  Ooun- 
eil  of  Bosk,  rii.  668.  His  letter  to 
Sugeuius  IV.,  668.  Meets  Greek  Bm- 
pcroratVeniee.  Till.  26. 

Caliphs,  the  earliest  U.  160. 

Cahxtu*  U.  (Guido  of  Vienoe),  Pope,  It. 
180.  Holds  Council  at  Rheims— re- 
news Traoe  of  God,  188.  His  meeting 
with  HenryV.,186.  Breaks  off  nego- 
tiations, 187.  Excommunicate*  Henry 
V..  188.    Meets  Henry  I.  of  England, 

188.  His  triumphant  return  to  Some, 

189.  Degrades  Gregory  VHI.,  140. 
Consents  to  Concordat  of  Worms,  144. 
Paetnes  Rome  —  his  death,  140. 

CaUxtus  111.,  Antipope,  iv.  481.  Abdi- 
cates, 437. 

CaUistms  I.,  Pops,  his  early  history,  I. 
76.  Influence  over  Zephyrious,  76. 
Obtains  the  Popedom,  77.  Opposed 
by  fflppolytus,  78,  79. 

Callistvs  ni.,  Pope.  rffi.  120. 

Camatius,  Patriaroh  of  Constantinople, 
his  flight,  v.  106.     Takes  refuge  at 

Cbm/**4«*,  via.  484. 

Can  dtUa  Scala,  Chief  of  Verona,  vU. 
71.    Hi.  death,  110. 

Candidiamts,  President  of  Council  of 
Kpheeus,  i.  220. 

Oanmizatton,  Till.  211. 

Caiusa,  Gregory  VII.  and  Henry  IV.  at, 
lii.  466. 

Cantm+wy,  monks  of,  reluctant  to  eleot 
Bosket,  it.  828.  Ejection  to  Archbish- 
opric of,  ▼.  20,  871.    Archbishops  of, 

Canterbury  Tales,  Till.  887. 

Canute,  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  Ul.  227, 


Capet,  Hugh,  ni.  206. 

Carcassonne,  capture  of.  t.  188. 

Cardinals,  oollege  of,  Its  germ  in  the 
third  century,  1.  74.  Made  Papal  elec- 
tors, lii.  208.  Remonstrate  with  Ba- 
geniue  Ul.,  It.  240.  Address  of  French 
barons  to,  ri.  820.  Their  reply.  822. 
King  Philip's  embassy  to,  864. 

Cardinals,  French,  ri.  876,  rii.  100. 
Their  dtanay  at  Pope's  return  to 
Rome.  216.  At  Rome,  228.  At  Anag- 
ni,240. 

Cardinals,  Italian,  rii.  16.  Elect  Urban 
VI.,  288.  Violence  of  Romans  towards, 
284.  Their  discontent,  286.  AtTivoll, 
280.  Arrest  of  by  Urban  VI.,  267. 
Tortured,  268.  Death  of,  260.  At 
Aviguon,  288.  Their  embassy  to  Paris, 
286.    Summon  council,  807.    At  Con- 

-*  stance,  contest  with  Bmperor,  612. 
Pledge  themselves  to  reform,  687. 
8attres  on.  Till.  826. 

Oarioman  enters  monastery  of  Monte 
Casino,  U.  408.  His  imprisonment 
and  death,  421. 

Carloman,  son  of  Pepin,  his  part  In  Ro 
man  actions,  U.  486.  Jealous  of  his 
brother  Charles,  488.    His  death,  448. 

Oarioman,,  son  of  Louis  the  Germanic  — 
King  of  Italy,  iii.  01.    Dies,  04. 

Car  Ionian,  son  of  Charles  the  Bald,  ill. 
78.  An  abbot  —  heads  a  band  of  rob- 
bers, 74.  His  deposition,  70.  Is  blind- 
ed, and  dies,  80. 

Carloningian  empire,  extinction  of,  UL 

Oaroieia  of  Milan,  Hi.  800.     Taken  at 

Corte  Nuova,  t.  418. 
Carolinian  books,  ii.  602.    Sent  to  Pops 

Hadrian  I.,  608. 
Carpentras,  conclave  at,  Til.  16. 
Carthage,  church  of,  its  intercourse  with 

that  of  Rome,  1.  81;  and  subsequent 

dispute,  88.    Council  at,  under  Cypri- 
an. 80. 
Carthage,  Council  of  resists  decision  of 

Pope  Zorimus,  i.  182.    Appeals  to  Ho- 

norius,  188. 
CasaU,  Uberttao  di,  vii.  67. 
Oassianus,  1.  180.     His  attachment  to 

Ohrysostom,  100.    A  semi- Pelagian  — 

opposed  by  AugustinJans,  101. 
Castile,  affairs  of,  t.  62      Threatened 

with  interdict,  68. 
Oastruceio  of  Lucca,  vH.   71,   80,   08. 

Created  senator  of  Rome,  00.      His 

death,  108. 
Catkari,  vi.  64. 
Catherine  of  Oourtenay,  nominal  heiress 

to  Greek  empire,  ri.  216. 
Catherine,  8t..  of  Sienna,  her  mission  to 

Avignon,  vii.  228;  to  Florence,  226. 
Catholic  church  united,  i.  480.    Jealous 

of  Theodorio  483.    Measures  of  in  the 
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lut,  488.     AUegei  eowpfeaejas.  of  at 

Borne,  481 
Cbn4»aJte,|L189.    Htooanaunst  of  8*s- 

ml  21T.    Hto  conversion,  818.    Goes 

to  Borne  Iwahssdutton-- die*,  218. 
Cfcca>  d'Aeeou,  Astcotoger,  burned,  fii. 

«  CeUs&d  Hk.r»rohjr,»  vfli.  191.  Belief 
In,  102.    G»ek  origin  of,  196. 

O^ww  I.,  Pope,  L  200.  Pronounces 
against  Nettorias,  22L  Sends  envays 
to  Constantinople,  228.  Bxcssnjnnni- 
ontes  Net  tortus,  224.  His  letters  to 
the  Council  of  HyhnsiM  288. 

CkUstims,  a  follower  of  Pelaeiat,  L  164. 
Appeals  to  Pope  Zosimus.180.  is  de- 
clared orthodox,  18L     8uheeo.aeaUy 


184. 

tttioa^,  honor  of;  U.  88. 

(ktioac*  of  ofergy,  i.  120  j  v.  282.  Be- 
tistaooe  to,  L 121.  Prevents  degener- 
acy of  church,  UL  874.  Consequences 
ofviH.188.    Its  effect  on  morals,  168. 

Cttidomims — his  appeal  to  Borne,  1.218. 

Ctnchts  seises  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  IB.  425. 
His  flight,  427. 

Ctndm,  CoDsal  of  Borne,  iU.  602. 

Cfcry,  crusade  of,  t.  86. 

Cesena,  Michael  di,  general  of  Francto- 
eans,  his  argument,  yii.  80.  As  Avig- 
non, 81.    Joins  Lends  of  Bavaria,  10B. 

Quena%  massacre  of,  vii.  224, 284. 

Ckadijah,  wi*  of  Mohammed,  U.  122. 
Ills  first  convert,  125. 

ChaUxdon,  Synod  of,  i.  242. 

Chaleedon,  Council  of,  reTerses  sentence 
of  Sjnod  of  Bphesns,  i.  29ft.  Con- 
demns  Dioscorus,   288.     Its    ~ 


confirmed  by  Emperor  Maramm,  211. 
Bqualises  Bishops  of  Rome  sad  Con- 
stantinople, 296. 

CfeflsjMOtfx,  William  of.  I? .  186. 

atoMST*  Panel,  Til.  616. 

Chapter^  **The  Three,"  1.  486.  Dis- 
putes about,  467.    Condemned  by  VI- 


jr  of  daegy,  Til.  188. 
Charlemagne   merries   Hensingard,   11. 
488.     Divorces  her— marrlei   Httde- 

Krd,  442.  Safe  King,  448.  Poet  ages 
via,  446.  At  Rome— bis  Donation 
to  Pope  Hadrian  In  447.  Destroys  the 
Lombard  kingdom,  448.  His  second 
visit  to  Rome,  451.  Suppresses  rebel- 
lions, 482.  Crowned  by  Pope— eonso 
«uenots  of  teds  act,  468.  His  league 
with  the  Pope,  461.  Extent  of  bis  em- 
pire, 466.  His  power  personal,  488. 
His  chosaeter,  471.  Hfe  wives,  471. 
His  Saxon  wars,  472.  Destroys  the 
Irmin-8*oie,  477.  His  snecesses,  488. 
Founds  bishopries,  481.  His  eoeloslas- 
tleal  legislation,  488,  491.  Supremacy 
aver  church,  484.      Orants  to   she 
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ejunsb,  488.  His  Inetatules,  4JL 
Rules  tor  monasteries,  40L  Vocchqscfc 
government,  404.  for  election  of  b**> 
ops,  486 ;  and  of  parochial  elorgj,  481 
Holds  Council  of  Frankfort,  488L  IBs 
measvims  strengthen  Papacy,  607.  Lit- 
erature of,  608.    Hfe  death,  618.    ~ 


IF** 


bis  death,  tti.  188. 
vtt.  857.    Couvtrsioneb*,! 

CharUs  Martel,  protects  84. 1 
W,    lUsvtotorj  at  Tenure,  886. 
ed  by  the  Prankish  olsjgy,  881,4 
His  violation  of  Church  property,  408. 
His  death,  402. 

CharUs  the  Bald,  his  birth,  H.  50. 
Seises  kingdom  of  Larrsinsv  BL  ». 
GmMnoswftth  his  brother  tasus, 38. 
Htasone,7«V  Usurps  emptes— crown- 
ed a#  Pope  John  VIU-,  82.  Hsi  de- 
feat by  Louis  of  8axouy,  ami  death, 
a*  84.  ^^ 

OMwUtofet  earned  tafisOT,**?. 
His  death,  102. 

Gasrfc'e/ Lorraine,  ill.  J 


Qkmhu  of  Anjou,  bis  tones/  wtth  Urban 
IV^vL85.  Senator  of  Rome,  90.  At 
Rome,  88.  His  vfetoqr  at  fianavemia, 
95.    His  tyranny,  96.    Letter  of  Caan- 

.  ent  IY.  to,  108.  Defeats  and  pots  ft 
death  Gonradia,  114.  Has  barbarity, 
118.  Hfe  designs  on  ftuistentiaapls, 
141.  Procures  election  of  Martin  If\, 
148.  Hfe  ambition,  146.  His  gamin 
ttons  against  Peter  of  Arragen,  K4. 
His  oandesat  daring  Sfcalsnn  las*n»> 
ttou.166.  Lavsafego  to  Mssoino,**) 
Xvaanates  flfaUjTlM.  At  Bosflosax, 
168.    mi  isismus  and  death,  170. 

CkmUs  IX.  of  Naples  (the  Lasne),  taken 
prisoner,  vi.  170.  Surrenders  cesisa  to 
§10117,178.  His  ttberaston,  174.  Show 
of  deference  to  CVnlattfeis  VM  187. 
Gets  Pone  into  bis  pomsr,  180.  Bw 
treaty  with  Jamas  ef  Arragon,  2a& 
His  enmity  toTeropsiss,  408. 

Chwrle*  UL  of  Maples,  vtt.  260.     Oon- 
d*et»UriMvX  to  flank**  268.    Gen- 
falonler  of  the  Church,  264.    Qn 
with  Pope,  255.    ""    * 
MnrdsOTd.  281. 

Charles  of  Valoti,  mis  I 

ri  Arrtgon,  vl.  H9. 
claim.  217.    Instates  Sicily,  »X 
His  victories  in  Flanders,  276.    ~     ' 
lisjnee  dassages  Pope,  894- 
emplre,  418. 
Oesriss  the  Fak,  Um  dieoroe 
tfege,  vii.  80.    His  attompt  on  s 

CharUs  IV.  (of  Moravia),  pravJafaned 
King  of  BomaJss,  vii.  146.  His  flight 
atCr«cy,U7.  Prooosais  of  fiiensJ  to, 
187.    His  answer,  189.    Goes  to  Ihwy, 
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CHafctavfrl. 

n.  Issues  the  tioMett  Burl,  298. 
Visits  Avignon.  215.  At  Rome,  BT. 
King  of  Bohemia,  407. 

Chatiet  VI.  of  France,  attempt*  to  end 
schism,  rii,  280.  Acknowledges  Bene- 
dict XIII.,  290.  Proclaims  neutrality 
between  Popes,  806. 

Cftosfif  y,  tews  for  protection  of,  v.  880. 

Chaucer,  rUl.  872.  An  English  poet.  866. 
His  travels,  reading,  886,  886  ;  and  po- 
etry, 88T.  Creator  of  native  poetry, 
887.'  His  pictures  of  ecclesiastics,  888. 
Imprisonment  of,  891. 

Chickeley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in- 
stigates Henry  V.  to  war,  ril.  680. 
Letter  of  Martin  V.  to,  631. 

CkUperic  deposed.  H.  410. 

Chivalry,  iv.  86.  Its  origin  in  tile 
Crusades,  61.  Of  the  Saracens,  60. 
Adopts  worship  of  Virgin,  rill.  206. 

Cklttm,  Dt,  Bohemian  noble,  protects 
Hum,  Tii.  444. 447.  Supports  him  at 
Constance,  488,  489. 

Christ  y  sculptured  representarkms  of  in 
church©*,  TiU.  448.  Traditional  rep- 
resentations of,  468, 469.  Represented 
as  judge,  470. 

Christendom,  three  systems  of  law  in,  1. 
488.  State  of  at  accession  of  Innocent 
IIL,  It.  412.  Seeming  peace  of  under 
Innocent  in.,  v.  188.  Public  opinion 
in,  432.  Advance  of  in  the  North,  vi. 
689.  Contest  in^vil.  104.  Indignant 
at  Papal  schism,  804. 

Christian  morals,  controversy  on,  i.  78. 
Jurisprudence,  479,  481.  It  is  mixed 
jrith  secular,  482.  Europe,  unity  of, 
riii.  168.  Literature,  288.  Terms,  Teu- 
tonic, 861.    Latin  terms,  889. 

Christian  mythology.     3u  Legends. 

Chrtouianitu,  lo  Its  origin  Greek,  1  19. 
Its  progressive  development,  80.  Teu- 
tonic, 28.  In  Rome ;  its  growth,  47. 
Obscurity  of.  49.  Its  early  influence 
on  morals,  50.  Its  apparent  failure  to 
produce  good.  868.  Its  innate  goodness 
and  power,  854.  Becomes  warlike,  866. 
Barbarlsed  by  Teutonic  conquests,  897. 
Its  effect  on  Roman  law,  480  Its 
special  jurisprudence,  481.  Introdu- 
ces new  crimes,  612,  641.  Its  depend- 
ence on  Papacy,  n.  42.  Asiatic,  its 
decline.  109.  In  Arabia,  imperfect, 
137.  Eastern,  its  want  of  energy,  154. 
Feeble  resistance  to  Mohammedlsm, 
166.  Humiliation  of,  160.  Effect  of 
Mohammedan  conquests  on,  169.  The 
only  bond  of  union  in  Europe,  178. 
Its  extension  in  the  West.  174.  In 
Britain,  176.  Unites  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
288.  In  Sweden,  hi.  189.  AlHed  to 
military  spirit,  iv.  86.  Popular  arti- 
cles oL  Till.  180.    Adapted  to  human- 


Ortmtpher,  Pope,  IH.  106. 

Chronicl«s  vW.  881. 

Chronology  of  first  four  eeutcrtes,  1.  M- 
89.  Fifth  century,  126.  Sixth  cen- 
tury, 810,  811.  Seventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  it.  104-108.  From  a.  ».  800 
to  1060,  464,  466.  Eleventh  century, 
jii.  869.  Twelfth  oentury,  iv.  62,  6B. 
Of  Innocent  Itt,  408.  Thirteenth  cen- 
tury, v.  282, 288.  Fourteenth  century, 
869.  Fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries, vii.  227. 

Ckrysaphius,  the  Bunnell,  minister  if 
Theodosius  II.,  Us  Intrigues.  1.  284. 

Chrys09tom,  translated  from  Aotioch  to 
Constantinople,  i.  140.  Ineurs  enmity 
Of  Aroadlus— appeals  to  Pope  and 
Western  Bishops.  141.  Supported  by 
Innocent  I.  and  Emperor  Honorlus, 
$41, 142.  ^ 

Church,  Royal  eupremaey  over,  I.  48s). 
Growing  power  of  after  Oharlemagnu. 
ti.  688.  Jealous  of  empire  In  Papal 
elections,  iH.  240.  Its  power  and  wealth 
lead  to  simony,  879.  Bnricned  by  cru- 
sades, iv.  46.  Its  jealousy  of  law,  t. 
896.  The,  definition  of,  vil.  90.  Great 
field  for  ambition,  886. 

Ckurch-tntiidinz,  viH.  426.  486.  Incen- 
tives for,  427.    Good  effects  of.  481. 

Church  property,  secured  by  Constan- 
tine.  1.  606.  By  other  Emperors,  609. 
Rapid  growth  and  inviolability  of,  609- 
611.  Alarming  increase  of,  in  France, 
686.  Liable  to  taxation,  687.  Taxed 
Under  Socket's  chancellorship,  iv.  810. 
Various  kinds  of,  vili.  141.  Extent  ef, 
144. 

Church  services,  settled  by  Gregory  the 
Great,  n.  66.  Effect  of  on  languages, 
Tlii.  865.  —»-»-» 

Church**,  sanctity  of,  II.  99.  Burial  in, 
11.99.  In  Latin  Christendom,  tW.  410. 
In  Rome,  416.  In  Constantinople,  418. 
At  Ravenna,  420.  Of  Venice  and  Lorn- 
bardy,  421.  For  the  priests.  426.  Splen- 
dor of,  480.  The  people's,  481.  Mediae- 
val, influence  of,  460. 

Qbnabme,  vHi.  476. 

Circus,  contests  of,  revived  by  Justinian, 
I.  461. 

Cisalpine  architecture.  Till.  411. 

Cistercian  order.  It.  161.  Monks,  legates 
in  South  of  France,  v.  167. 

Cttcaux,  monks  of,  iv.  162. 

Cities  under  Frederick  II.,  t.  887. 

CUrirvauz.  Abbey  of,  founded  bv  St.  Ber- 
nard, iv.  166.    Innocent  II.  visits,  170. 

Clara  founds  Poor  Sisterhood  at  Assist, 
Y.260. 

Clarendon,  Council  of.  iv.  886.  Constitu- 
tions of,  887.  Condemned  by  AWxan 
der  III.,  869. 
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dmfNttn,  his 
fence  about  Christianity,  L  144. 

Ckmdhu  of  Turin,  U.  660. 

Clement  II.,  Pope,  iii.  287.  Crowns 
Henry  m.  Buipaior — attempts  to  in- 
form Church,  387.    Dies,  288. 

Clement  in.  reconciled  to  Romans.  It. 
446. 

Clement  IV.,  legato  to  England,  tL  87. 
Holds  oourt  at  Boulogne,  80.  Chosen 
Pope,  01.  Supports  Charles  of  Anion, 
02.  Commands  crusade  against  Eng- 
lish Barons,  100.  His  legate  in  Bag- 
land,  102.  His  treatment  of  James  of 
Arragon,  107.  Declaration  against  Oon- 
radtn— adTiee  to  Charles  of  Aujou,  106. 
Accused  of  counselling  death  of  Coa- 
radin,  116.  Dies,  117.  Oountenanoes 
Roger  Bacon,  viiL  292. 

Clement  V.  (Bernard  de  Goth),  ri.  878. 
His  secret  compact  with  Philip  the 
Fair,  874.  Elected  Pope.  875.  Corona- 
tion at-  Lyons,  876.  His  measures  in 
French  interest,  876,  881.  AbeolTes 
Bdward  I.  from  oaths,  880.  Excom- 
municate* Robert  Bruce,  881.  His  em- 
barrassment, 881.  Consents  to  call 
Council  of  Vienna,  382.  AbeolTes  Wil- 
liam of  Nogaret,  888.  Summons  Grand- 
masters of  Military  orders,  880.  His 
indignation  at  the  arrest  of  Templars, 
400.  His  Bull  to  Bdward  n.,  410.  His 
alarm  at  power  of  the  Yakut,  418.  His 
dssimulation,  414.  His  Taclllatton  in 
the  matter  of  the  Templars,  417.  420. 
Appoints  commission,  422.  His  in- 
volred  position  and  weakness,  474.  At 
Arignon— fails  to  retard  proceedings 
against  Bonimce  VIII.,  484.  llis  dif- 
ficulties, 486.  Correspondence  with 
Philip,  487.  Claims  sole  jurisdiction  in 
matter  of  Bonhnce  V1H..  488.  Open* 
oonsistory  at  Arignon,  480.  Examines 
witnesses,  403.  Is  permitted  to  pro- 
nounce judgment,  500.  His  Bull,  601: 
and  judgment,  602.  Holds  Council  of 
Yienne,  604.  Lays  Venice  under  inter- 
dict, 618.  His  league  with  Henry  of 
Luxemburg,  614.  His  death  — his 
wealth  and  nepotism,  680.  Decline  of 
Papacy  in  him,  681.  ReTiew  of  his 
Popedom  and  policy,  681.  Persecution 
of  heretics  under,  Tii.  60.  Dispute 
about  his  wealth.  61. 

Vlement  VI.,  his  first  acts,  Tii.  136.  His 
splendid  court,  136.  Nepotism  of,  188. 
Excommunicates  Louis  of  BaTaria, 
189, 144.  8upports  Charles  of  Moravia, 
146.  Hi*  declaration  against  Rieusi, 
181.  Speech  in  defence  of  Mendicants 
—his  death,  108. 

dement  VII.  (Robert  of  Genera)  com- 
mands mercenaries  in  Italy,  tU.  222. 
a,  224.  Atoon- 


eteve  mt  Bocae,  281. 

248.  Hfeaets— fflssfromNaplaO 
Crowns  Louis  of  Anion  King  of  Naples. 
262.  At  ATignonTaSS.  Deputation  to, 
from  University  of  Paris,  278.  HQa 
death,  278. 

Clementina,  The,  origin  of,  L  61.  Juda- 
ism of,  62.  Hatred  to  St.  Paul  betrmjeel 
therein,  62. 

CUrgy  encourage  superstition,  i-  400. 
Laws  of  Justinian  for,  486.  In  the) 
west  were  Latin,  646.  Delinquencies 
of,  661.  Sanctity  of,  miraculously  as- 
serted, iL  08.  Low-born,  enconragad 
by  Louis  the  Pious,  638.  Inferior,  In- 
security of,  iii.  62.  Plundered  by 
Northmen,  72.  Hereditary,  < 
876.  Their  luxury,  It  228. 
latione  with  people,  t.  281. 
of,819;  Ti.268.  Their  hatred  of  Mem- 
dkants,  Tii.  822.  Administrative  In- 
fluence ot  TiiL  186.  Their  spiritual 
power,  186.   Their  wealth,  144.   Unity, 

167.  Their  common  language,  HO. 
Ubiquity,  16L  Unite  Europe,  162. 
Effect*  of  on  social  rank,  163.  Of  knr 
birth,  165.  Charity  of—  assert  equal- 
ity of  mankind,  166,  167.     Morals  of, 

168.  Buildings  of,  426. 

Clergy,  celibacy  of,  t.  282 ;  Till.  168. 

Clergy,  marriage  of.  allowed  in  the  Greek 
church,  i.  70;  and  in  the  early  «^-*»nn. 
70.  Maintained  at  Milan,  iff.  818-  Con- 
demned by  Stephen  12.,  818.  Prev- 
alence of.  314-851.  Continued  strife 
about,  841-861,  Urged  upon  Councfl 
of  Basle,  Tii.  662. 

Clergy,  married,  in  Italy,  10.  8*8,  In 
Germany,  879.  In  Prance,  890.  In 
England^  882:  ri.  106.  Harsh  ' 
of  Gregory  HI.  against,  tii.  419. 
resistance  in  France,  422. 

Clergy,  English,  their  benefits  to  eivfiOsn- 
tion,  ii.  228.  Remonstrate  against  Pa- 
pal exactions,  t.  486.  Subordinat*  is 
King's  courts,  tL  299.  ApproTe  miss 
ures  of  Edward  I..  244.     Taxation  cC 

249.  Refuse  subsidy.  261.  Am  on? 
lawed,  261.  They  yield,  268.  Guar- 
dians of  national  liberties,  264.  Sub- 
ject to  ciTil  laws,  Til.  846.  Alien,  peti- 
tion against,  Tii.  874.  Promote  Freneu 
wars,  680.  Piers  Ploughman  on,  vSL 
477.  Of  Chaucer,  889. 

Clergy,  French,  obey  Papal  Interdict,  It. 
646.  Contempt  of  in  ProTenre,  164. 
In  crusade  against  heretics,  180,  206. 
At  Lateran  Council,  212.  Taxation  ot 
Ti.  268.  Their  submission  to  Philip  ties 
Fair,  274.  «-P — 

CUrgy,  German,  how  elected  under  Cfear- 
lemagne,  ii.  496.    Their  reTenuea,  tin. 

CUrgy,  Roman  impress  Teutons  wit*  re- 
spect, i.  856.    Their  eelf-doTOtJon  and 
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,869.  Their  influence  tn  ware 
of  Franks,  886.  Look  upon  Franks  as 
dettrerers,  887.  Continue  distinct,  888. 
Indulge  rices  of  Teutonic  princes,  886. 
Subject  to  common  law  among  Teutons, 
619, 622.  Admitted  to  national  coun- 
cils, 534.  Their  position  as  mediators. 
(35. 

Clergy,  In  Bkfly,  laws  of  Frederick  II. 
about,  t.  886. 

CUrn,  immunities  of.    See  Immunities. 

Clerical  crimes,  It.  880.  Jurisdiction 
separate,  established  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  888. 

Oermont,  Council  of,  It.  38.  Determines 
on  Crusade,  81. 

Climax*,  as  affecting  arehltecture,  riii. 
446. 

Cloistral  painters,  tM.  481,  481. 

Clotilda,  Queen  of  Otorls,  i.  879.  Is  the 
means  of  Gloria's  oonrerskm,  880. 

Govts,  a  pagan  Franklsh  chief,  I  878. 
Marries  Clotilda,  879.  His  ©onrerskm, 
880.  The  onty  orthodox  sorereign,  881. 
His  religious  wars  against  Burguodians, 
883.  Against  Visigoths,  884.  His  fe- 
rocity and  perfidy,  885. 

Chtgny,  abbey  of,  its  degeneracy,  tr. 
160. 

CboAom,  Lord,  Til.  417.  His  trial,  420. 
■scapes,  421.  His  arrest  and  execution, 
434. 

Code  of  Justinian.    See  Justinian. 

Codes  prerious  to  Justinian,  1.  484. 

CmlesHne  H.  (GuWo  di  Castello),  a  friend 
or  Abelard,  It.  219.  Protects  Arnold 
of  Brescia,  287.  Sleeted  Pope,  341. 
His  death.343. 

CaHesHne  III.,  crowns  Emperor  Henry 
TI.,  tr.  448.  Queen  Eleanor's  letters 
to,  461.  Sxcommunioates  Emperor, 
456.  Bemores  ezeommunloatlon  after 
Henry's  death,  468. 

CaUsttne  IV.,  his  election  and  death,  t. 
458. 

CaUuine  V.  (Peter  Morrone),  his  monas- 
tidsm,  tL  188;  and  risiont.  184.  Re- 
eeiTes  announcement  of  bis  election, 
186.  His  reluctance,  186.  Inaugura- 
tion, 188.  At  Naples,  190.  His  hermit 
followers,  187, 197.  Becomes  a  tool  of 
Charles  the  Lame,  191.  Abdicates,  194. 
Legality  of  the  act  doubted,  198: 
Seised  and  imprisoned— dies,  308.  His 
canonisation,  309. 

CalesHnians,  ri.  310.  Unite  with  Pratl- 
eelli,29l. 

Coin,  debasement  of,  ri.  879. 

CbOegts,  foundation  of.  tHL  179, 180. 

Cologne,  tumults  m,  it.  411.  Burning 
of  heretics  at,  ▼.  161. 

(Momma,  Cardinal,  t.  451. 

Colonna,  James,  tU.  103. 

-■      a,  Otto,    fibs  Martin  V. 


Colonna,  SeJarra.  in  Italy,  tI.  861.  Ha 
attack  on  BonimosVni..  853.  Violent 
conduct,  864.  Excepted  from  Papal 
pardon,  868.  Captain  of  Boman  peo- 
ple, Til.  98.    His  flight,  107.    Death, 

Colonna,  Stephen,  his  submission  to 
Riensi,  Til.  164. 

&j0fM«*,Ti.  178.  Their  aseendeney,  178. 
Botdface  VlH  Jealous  of,  322.  Their 
power,  318.  Papal  Bull  against,  234. 
Their  reply,  225.  Excommunicated, 
226.  Their  castles  taken,  228.  Their 
flight,  280.  Excluded  from  Jubilee,  286. 
Receired  by  ffing  of  France,  806.  Their 
calumnies  against  Boniface  VII.,  844. 
Restored  by  Benedict  XI.,  863.  Under 
Roman  republio,  176.  Defeated  by 
Riensi,  179. 

Cohsmomn,  St-^tt.  287.  His  birth,  288. 
His  travels,  288.  Founds  monastery  at 
Luxeuil,  and  abbey  of  Fontaines— his 
dispute  with  Ganllsh  Bishops,  889.  Re- 
bukes King  Thierrl  and  Queen  Brune- 
haut,  240, 341.  Is  banished,  248.  Re- 
turns to  France,  444.  His  strife  with 
In  Swicseriand — rem  ores  to 
245.    Thence  to  Bobbio,  346. 

Comedies,  religious.  tW.  817. 

Commendamt,  Til.  519-631. 

Commissioners,  Papal,  at  MontmiraU,  It 
884. 

Commissioners  In  the  matter  of  the  Tom* 
plan,  Ti.  419.  Their  sitting*  at  Paris, 
424.  Call  on  Templars  to  appoint  proc- 
tors, 486.  Continue  examinations,  447. 
Adjourn,  448. 

Commodus,  reign  of ,  1. 66.  Toleration  of 
Christianity — death,  67. 

Commons,  English,  petition  against  hie- 
rarchy, TiL  866.  Petition  Henry  IV- 
tHI.  149. 

Commons  of  France,  vi.  416. 

Conception.  Immaculate,  rill.  308. 

Conceptuatiem  of  Abelard,  It.  238. 

Concordat  of  Worms,  i?.  144. 

Concordat*  of  Martin  V.  notaeoepted  by 
nations,  rii.  630. 

agxp^H+Lm.  or**,. 

Otnfestion,  auricular,  t.  381;  Ttti.  187. 

Co»o»,  Pope,  ii.  387. 

Conon,  Cardinal  of  Prssneste,  It.  120. 

Conrad  the  Salic,  King  of  Italy,  his  coro- 
nation at  Milan,  ill.  806,  807.  Crowned 
at  Rome  as  Emperor,  227. 

Cbn*ad  HI.,  Emperor,  Inrlted  by  Roman 
insurgents.  1?.  240.  Takes  the  cross,  363. 

Conrad,  son  of  Henry  IV.,  his  character, 
ill.  614.  His  league  with  Papal  faction 
—  accuses  his  father,  516.  Is  erownsd 
King  of  Italy,  616.  Marries  a  Norman 
princess,  6ft),  621.  Disinherited  by 
Henry,  tr.  68.    His  death,  78. 
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Cbnnut,  King  ot  Italy,  ninanei  vtth 
Otho  of  Bavaria,  t.  403.  Defeated  by 
Henrr  ot  Thurinahv,  406.  Bxeomsnn- 
nicated,  607.  Obtains  possession  of 
Naples,  6U.  Jealous  of  Manfred;  614. 
Ill*  death,  615. 

Cbamdof  Lutaeniers;,  It.  481.  IBs  sub- 
mission to  Innocent  III.  488. 

6b*ra<t,  Asehbiahop  of  Unite,  It.  609. 
His  death,  f09.  / 

Conrad,  Bishop  of  WvrtabttXf,  It.  600. 
Ilia  murder.  621. 

Cottrartin,  inmnt  aon  and  successor  of 
Conrad,  T-  616 :  rl.  10T.  Supported 
by  Romans,  111.  ffia  raeoaana,  112. 
Baton  Borne,  113.  Defeated  and  pot 
to  death.  Ufl. 

"Omsoiatunu  of  Philosophy,"  i.  448.  Ita 
want  of  Christianity,  444. 

fibaKoace,  treaty  of,  it.  488.  lows  oft 
Tfa\  848. 

Consume*,  Council  of,  tH.  428.  Prepara- 
tions tor,  487.  Objeate  of,  488.  Sermon 
betore,448.  Number  of  clergy  at,  460. 
Good  order,  468.  ReoalTaa  deputies 
from  antipopes,  467.  Bight  of  suf- 
frage. 466.  Propoaal  tor  a  new  Pope, 
484.  Quarrel,  488.  Tumult,  46B. 
Declare*  Itaelf  etmrssse,  471.  Iworcea 
of.  476.  Oitaa  the  Pope,  478.  De- 
clarer hla  deposition,  479.  Ita  Tftewa 
of  church  reform,  480.  Condemns 
WyoHtc,  484.  Sends  to  interrogate 
Huai,  486.  Appearance  of  Huaa  be- 
fore, 487.  Pronounce*  agalnet  admin- 
istration of  eup  to  laity.  488.  Sen- 
tenoes  Hum,  496.  Ita  leniency  to  Pope 
John  XXm.,  606.  Oenaurea  doctrine 
of  Jean  Petit,  808.  Contest  of  with 
Benedict  XIII.,  610.  DirWona  In,  612, 
818.  Endaaror*  for  reform,  618.  Oon- 
oluaion  of,  622.  Besuita.  628.  Unan- 
imous agaiaet  h« 

Consttuu  I.,  1. 101. 


...  ._.  Quuoa\yi|iui)  BsBMKor,  fl. 
828.  lakm  CouetantinoplVW.  Voi- 
lowsup  the  plans  ot  Lao  —  calla  third 
Council  of  Constantinople,  827.     Hj* 


ynutam*  II.,  hla  Jealous  cruelty,  8. 874. 
Withdraw!  the  Ketbeeie,  276.  Arretta 
Fan*  Martin  I..  878.  Murden  hla 
brother  Theodoaiua,  281.  At  Borne  — 
plunders  the  churches —dise  atBjia- 
cuse,  282. 

CbastaaSaa,  heiress  of  8Wly,  marrloi 
Henry  V.,  ir.  441.  Taken  by  Tanored, 
aad  released,  460.  Her  mildness,  468. 
8wears  allegianoe  to  Pope,  484.  Makes 
Innocent  HI.  guardian  of  her  eon  — 
dies,  484. 

Const  amine,  conversion  of,  L  96.  Granta 
prirllegRS  to  Roman  church,  96.  Por- 
phyry font  of,  Ttt.  171.    Uhnrohea  of, 

OHMfaattft*  m.,  H.  278.  Hla  death,  278. 
sfrsjffaarias    the   Bearded,    Bmperor  — 

summons  council  at  Constantinople, 

tt.  288. 


Hla  cruelty    to   Patriarch,  888.    Hla 


Constantino  Porphjrogeuitus,  faia 
atop  aad  minority,  ti.  848.  His  con- 
test with  hia  mother  Irene,  862. 
Selasd  aad  blinded,  864.  Hla  death, 
864. 

Qmttantim*,  Pope,  hla  dispute  with 
Bishop  of  Ravenna,  ti.  290.  At  Con- 
stantinople, 29L 

Constantisu  usurps  Popedom  —  deposed, 
tt.  488.  Blinded  and  oructtj  treated, 
484,485. 

Ckm*a*tim>  Btahop  of  Sylpum.  made 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  8.  8©.  De- 
graded by  the  Bmperor.  888.  Gruel 
treatment  of  and  death.  887. 

Qmrtantme.  founder  of  PautteJasav  T. 
188. 

Cbaeiantwienls,  foundation  oe\  L  86. 
Kestorian  question  in,  218.  Btahop 
of,  dependent  on  the  Court,  298.  Rev- 
olution* in,  miaed  up  with  religion, 
820.  Tumults  in,  888.  Claims  en- 
premaoy  of  Church.  II.  70.  Revolu- 
tions at,  on  death  of  Heraollns,  272. 
Council  of,  condemns  monothettjBhsn, 
Sft*.  Tumults  In.  against  koooehea, 
310.  TbinJ  council  ol,AHi4enH»  inv 
*tfe-wurf  hi  pT  327-331-  KfSTOluUon*  hv 
T.  tt?.  TekdU  by  i^awkn,  108-  Par- 
tition of,  104.  fluted.  1*7-  Ell*:** 
of  coo'iUffE  uf,  125,  Taken  by  Tilth's 
wiii.  11*.  Women  art  la,  417.  Juiua- 
UnV  tHiNdingp  in.  41*"). 

lofMiaa/Mu,  1,  80*  Uia  oontmt  with 
Pope  Uhttia**  102-106. 

Contomptoim  of  God,  TtU .  210. 

Conintnttunu  to  Crusades,  f.  u. 
i  Mi  Mi  j-»  ot,  86. 

CWr  hot**  about  EagU-rv  t.  64.  Chris- 
tiao  m»rsis,  78-  Lepsl,  81  Kotmtau, 
88,  Koljepiiim  of  hefwtiM,  88,  Trin- 
ilnruvu,  U8.  I'elajdau,  !&*-  £*mi4V 
kjrian.  UC1.  NcH^irlau.  aOt>,  nr.  Pri* 
eU  limit  bt,  £77.  Butyvhan,  833.  Of 
thu  three  chapter^  4tJ6,  Mo«K»Uwtit*, 
it  y*>.  Ot  itimwluai.  Zi3  Of  bwa 
muc  of  ulcr^y,  ltd  818,  tie*  Ckix>> 
Of  ftm«tltttr*<  4lfii  **.  W  Tra-oaut^ 
atantietiipn,  ill,  47H,  P-ndestinalhm, 
if.  I  S3.  IftfiTit  bApthun,  tt  14  A.  AK 
itfiluu-  povvrtj,  Tia,  66-  FrvocwH* 
59,    On  (rtvpai  po»«rt  83-    Of 
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Tl.4iop.  114.    Of  th*  «up  to  IaUj,48a> 
moiptifni,  nil.  BQ(J. 
C«ii  twniMwia/  irt,  fiii.  4 78 
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plre,  I.  855.  Of  Rurgandlans.  877.  Of 
Franks,  378.  Of  Teutons,  Its  effect,  889. 
Of  Moravian*,  iH.  12b.  \H  Hungary!  271. 

Convocation,  vii.  876.    At  Oxford,  8&8. 

Corbey^  abbey  of.  Hi.  180. 

Cornthus,  Pope,  l.  83.  His  confession, 
85.    His  exile  and  death,  85. 

Carrcggio,  Gherardo,  Papalist  Lord  of 
Parma,  y.  496. 

Cbrtxzra,  Peter  de.     See  Nicolas  V. 

Cosmieal  theories,  Till.  228. 

Council,  General.  Philip  the  fair's  ap- 
peal to,  yi.  846.  Proposals  for,  tu. 
246.    Assumption  of  power  by,  318. 

Councils,  General,  discreditable  charac- 
ter of,  i.  226.  The  causes  of  thfc,  228, 
229. 

Councils,  (Ecumenic,  of  Ntoea,  i.  65. 
Oarthage,  182.  Kpbesus,  229.  Chal- 
oedon,  242.  Second  Chakedon,  291. 
Constantinople,  li.  284.  Second  Nicea, 
815.  Lyons,  tL  129.  Constancy  Tk\ 
426.    Basle,  651. 

Councils,  (flrmnenlc.  disputed,  Constan- 
tfm>ple,  L  465.    Third  Constantinople, 

Courtenay,  William,  Archblsbopof  Can* 
terbory .rli,  889.  Oondemns  WyoliflVs 
tenets,  881. 

Courusy,  source  ©f,  in  Crusades,  It.  61. 

Courtrai.  battle  of,  yi.  827. 

Courts  of  justice,  English,  supersede  ba- 
ronial and  ecclesiastical  courts,  yi.  249. 

Crtey%  battle  of,  yii.  147. 

Crtseenttus,  Consul,  1U.  190.  His  rebel- 
lkm,  194.  Appoints  Philagathus  Pope, 
196.  His  ambition  —  beheaded  by 
Otho  III.,  197. 

Crime*  made  capital  by  Christianity,  L 
611.    Commuted  for  money,  587. 

Crime*  of  clergy,  It.  880. 

Crucifa  Tib\  471. 

Qmctfanon  abolished  by  Constantino,  I. 
611. 

Crusadt,  first,  tr.  81.  Preached  by  St. 
Bernard,  250.  Disasters  of.  254.  Of 
Barbaras**,  447.  Preached  by  Fulk  of 
NeoiUy,  y.  81.  Of  Cery,  86.  Against 
heretics  in  south  of  France,  175, 179. 
Advance  of,  186.  Cruelties  of,  187. 
ltfl  successful  progrws,  194.  Of  Louis 
VIII.  of  France,  222.  Urged  by  Pope 
Honortns  ITT.,  286.  Delays,  and  in- 
difference to,  801.  Against  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  484.  Of  St.  Louis,  vi. 
24.  In  Cyprus,  25;  and  at  Damietta, 
26.  Its  disastrous  end,  27.  Against 
Manfred  of  Sicily,  48.  Against  Sicily, 
169.  Against  the  Colon nv,  22*. 
Against  Pagans  in  Prussia,  537. 
Against  Doldnites,  yii.  46.  Against 
llocrs,  projected  by  Philip  de  Valois, 
1M  Of  Pope  against  Pope,  896. 
Against  Hussites,  545. 


DAUtaflft*. 

Crusades,  It.  16.  Bartter  schemes  of.  tt. 
Determined  at  Clermont,  81.  Their 
causes  and  results,  82,  34.  The  he- 
roic age  of  Christianity,  85.  Incidetita 
of,  87.  CroeRies  during,  87.  Es- 
trange Eastern  Empire,  88.  Increase 
Papal  power,  41.  Increase  wealth  of 
clergy,  46.  At  first  defensive,  49.  Af- 
terwards aggressive,  51.  Against  her- 
etics, 52.  Against  the  Pope's  enemies, 
63.  In  America,  58.  The  source  of 
chivalry,  64.  Blend  war  and  religion, 
59.  Their  effect  In  Germany,  68.  A 
resource  of  Papal  policy.  464.  Their 
failure,  r.  78,  yi.  88.  Taxation  of 
clergy  for,  y.  79.  Indifference  to.78, 
126.  Papal  emoluments  from,  ©19. 
Expire  with  Gregory  X.,  yi.  188.  Olosa 
of,  177.  Change  in  character  of,  887. 
Races  united  by,  yfll.  876.  Effects  of 
on  architecture,  446. 

Orusudrrs,  their  want  of  funds  for  equip- 
ment, It.  47.  In  Germany,  68.  Their 
dissensions,  v.  74.  At  Venice,  90.  At 
Zara,  97.    Their  treaty  with  Alexius, 

99.  Their  embassy  to  Innocent  HI., 

100.  Sail  lor  Constantinople,  102 
Take  Constantinople,  108.  Tneir  ac- 
cesses, 197. 

Crusading  rows,  princes  fettered  by,  tv. 

dtp'y  administration  of  to  laity.  tU.  484. 

Cupolas,  rill.  421. 

Customs  of  Clarendon.    See  Clarendon. 

Cyprian.  Bishop  of  Carthage,  the  parent 
of  Latin  Christianity,  i.  81.  His  con- 
test with  Noyatus,  61.  With  Noratian, 
88.  On  the  unity  of  the  Church- 
admits  the  Roman  Bishop's  superior- 
ity, 87.  His  contest  with  Pope  Ste- 
phen, 88.    His  martyrdom,  90. 

Cyprus,  Frederick  H.  in,  r.  849.  8t 
Louis  at,  yi.  25. 

Cyril,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  opposes 
Nestorius,  I.  210.  His  character  — 
persecutes  Norattans,  211.  The  Jews, 
211.  Ferocity  of  his  partisans,  218. 
Ills  jealousy  of  Constantinople,  216. 
His  epistles,  216,  217.  Ilia  violence 
rebuked  byTheodoaius,  226.  At 
Kphesus,  288.  Returns  to  Alexan- 
dria, 245.  His  contest  with  Syrian 
bishops,  247;  and  treaty  of  peace, 
248. 

Cyril  (or  Constantlne),  missionary  to 
Bulgaria,  ill.  118.  To  Moravia,  128. 
Recognized  in  Rome  — his  Moravian 
version  of  Scriptures,  126, 126. 


Dernonology,  riii.  196. 

Dalmaiius  opposes  Nestorius,  I.  M. 
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©am/ueta,  faliof,b\  167. 

Damatu*.  I.,  Pope,  i.  106.    Tomulti  at 

his  election,  110.    His  violence,  111. 
Damasus  II.,  Pope,  iii.  289. 
Damiani,  Peter,    IU.    245,  289.     Mode 

(Ordinal,  818.    His  mission  to  Milan, 

319.  Condemns   clerical    marriages, 

320.  His  letter  to  lianno  of  Cologne, 
330.  At  CouncH  of  Augsburg,  832. 
Contrasted  with  Hlldebrand,  867. 

Damictia,  taken  by  Crusaders,  v.  287. 
Betaken,  299.  Occupied  by  St.  Louis, 
Tl.  26.  Siege  of— capitulates  to  Sara- 
eens,  27. 

Dandolo,  Doge  of  Venice,  v.  88.  His 
dealings  with  Crusaders,  9L  Takes 
the  Cross.  92.  At  Zara,  97.  At  Con- 
stantinople, 110. 

Da*Kfftft,iT.828. 

Dane*  in  England,  Hi.  144. 

Daniel  the  hermit,  L  819.  Resists  Bari- 
iisous,  and  overthrows    his    empire, 

Dante  on  abdication  of  Coslestine  V.,  vi. 
196.  (iDe  Monarchic,"  521.  Doctrines 
of.  522.  His  lines  on  Dolcino,  vii.  49. 
His  Hell,  rill.  224.  Creator  of  Italian 
literature,  888.  Compared  with  Tae- 
Itun,  843.  The  religious  poet,  844. 
His  Ghibellioism,  845. 

Death,  state  after,  ideas  of,  ii.  100. 

DeBosham,  Becket's  reader,  iv.  848, 358. 
His  adrioe,  884. 

Decamerone,  rill.  846.  The  example  of 
pure  Italian,  848. 

Decius,  persecution  by,  i.  81.  Puts  to 
death  Pope  Fabianus,  82. 

De  Oare,  house  of.  quarrel  with  Becket, 
iT.  829,  334. 

Decretal,  the  first,  oondemns  marriage  of 
clergy,  i.  120. 

Decretals,  Fata,  iii.  58.  Their  oharacter, 
59.  Authorship  of  unknown,  60.  The 
period  of  their  appearance,  68.  Ac- 
cepted by  clergy,  64 ;  and  adopted  by 
Pope  Nicolas  I.,  65.  Were  a  step  to 
Infallibility,  66.    Collected  by  Gregory 

*«  Dehnce  of 'poverty,"  riii.  288. 

De  way,  named  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, t.  22.  His  appointment  set  aside 
by  Innocent  IU.,  23. 

•*  Deliberation "  of  Pope  Innocent  m., 
It.  510. 

Delinquencies  of  clergy,  l.  551.  Bcclesl- 
astical  punishment*  for,  551. 

Demagogues,  Roman,  riii.  114. 

Demetrius  the  Despot,  Till.  47.  His  re- 
bellion, 50. 

Denmark,  Christianity  in,  Hi.  138.  Re- 
lations of  with  Innocent  III.,  v.  70. 

D*nys,  St..  said  to  be  Dionysius  the  Are- 
opagite,  It.  188,  206.  Abbey  of,  258. 
Patron  of  France,  viii.  213. 


POMQIIO. 

D*>  Ormtia*,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  1  Ml 

BelieTos  Roman  captives,  807. 
Desiderius,  King  of  Lombardy,  B.  428. 
Takes   part  in  Roman  motions,  481 
His  alliance  with    Charlemagne,  488. 
Protects  the  children  of  Cartotnan,  448. 
Attacks  the  Papal  territory,  444.    De- 
throned. 448. 
Devils,  belief  in   their   agency,  fl.  95. 
Identified  with  Pagan  gods,  riii.  197. 
Ideas  of.  200. 
Deusdedit,  Pope,  H.  266. 
Dialectic  exercises,  iv.  189. 
Dialectics,  vitt.  246. 

Dirphold,  Count  of  Acerra,  Iv.  479.    De- 
feated by  Papalists  under  Walter  of 
Brienne,  491.    Takes  Walter  prisoner, 
498.    His  preeminence  in  Naples,  494. 
Swears  allegiance  to  Otho  IT..  G29. 
"  Dies  1m,"  viU.  809. 
Diet  at  Frankfort,  vii.  81.    At  Ratkbon, 
84.  At  Spires,  87.  At  Frankfort,  vitt.  94. 
Diets  in  Germany,  Vii.  128. 
Dijon,  Council  of,  v.  80. 
Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  I.  9L 
Dionysius,  Pope,  a  Greek,  L  91. 
Dionysius  the  Areopagita,  translated  by 
Sootus  (Brigjena),  iv.  188.     Supposed 
St.  Denvs,  188,  208.    Writings  in  name 
of,  viU.  190. 
Dioseorus,   Bishop  of  Alexandria,  pre- 
sides over  Synod  of  Bpbesus.  i.  288. 
His  violence  to  rTarianus,  289.    Con- 
demned and  degraded  by  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  294.    Dies  in  exile,  816. 
Diospotis  (Lydda),  Council  of,  i.  166. 
Dispensation*  from  Crusades,  sale  of,  T 

434  j  rii  616, 617. 
Dispensing  power  of  Popes,  vi.  175. 
Ditheism,  origin  and  meaning  of  term,  L 

75. 
Divinity  of  Christ,  i.  71.   Contests  about, 

72. 
Divorce,  repugnant  to  early  Roman  man- 
ners, t.  500.  Its  later  prevalence,  601. 
Its  elfect  on  Roman  society  —  re- 
strained by  Christianity,  501.  Regu- 
lated by  Constantino,  and  by  Theodo- 
siu8ll.,502.  By  Justinian  —  hfe  laws 
on.  afterwards  repealed,  508.  . 
DolcxnUe*,  In  the  Val  Seeia,  vii.  46.  At- 
tacked, 47.  Their  brave  defence,  48. 
Distress  for  food,  49.  Extermination 
of,  49. 
Dolcino  of  Novara,  vii.  88.  His  doc- 
trines, 42  AntipapaUsm,  48.  Lines 
of  Dante  on,  49.  His  death  by  tort- 
ure, 50. 
Domini e,  St.,  v.  169,  287.  His  birth  and 
education,  240.  Rebukes  Papal  Leg- 
ates in  Languedoc,  242.  Miracles  of, 
248.  In  AlbigensUn  war,  244.  His 
Order  and  Preachers,  246.  At  Rome 
—  his  increasing  influence,  248.    la- 
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BOWaiOA**. 

joins  vow  of  poverty,  260.    His  death 
and  canonisation,  262. 

Dominicans,  v.  287.  Their  rapid  prog- 
ress —  assemblies  of,  249.  Their  ex- 
travagant belief;  252.  Disputes  with 
University  of  Paris,  vi.  67,  70,  76. 
Controversy  with  Franciscan*,  vii.  68. 
In  Qermanj,  82.    Artists,  vili.  480. 

Domitian,  persecution  by,  i.  52. 

DonateUo,  viii.  402. 

Donation  of  Constantino,  a  forgery,  i. 
94.    Of  Ohariamagnii,  ».  448 

Donatist  schism,  its  ©fleets  hi  Africa,  L 
262. 

Bonus,  Pops,  H.  288. 

Doomsday  Book,  viil.  147. 

Dorchester  {tumr  Oxford),  see  of,  H.  192. 

Dragon  as  an  emblem,  Tiii.  201. 

Drogo,  Bishop  of  Hets,  Ui.  18. 

Duns  Beotus  (Erigena),  his  philosophy, 
ill.  961.  His  definition  of  the  Heal 
Presence,  268.  From  Ireland  or  Scotch 
isltfl,  !▼.  186.  Refutes  Predestinariaas, 
186.  His  rationalism,  187.  Flies  to 
England,  187.  His  translation  of 
Dtonysius  tha  AreopagUe,  188;  Till. 
191.  His  pantheism,  287.  One  of 
the  great  schoolmen,  254.  Obscurity 
of  origin,  276.  His  logic,  277.  Htt 
LaUnlty,  277.  His  opinions  about 
ier,278. 

<m,m.88L    His  cruelty,  882.  Con- 
with  escular  clergy,  885. 


Bast,  state  of  (a.  d.  500),  I.  422.    Dte- 

Sutes  In*  465.    Stats  of  (7th  osntury), 
.108. 
Eastanjuld,  Synod  of,  ii.  220. 
Easter,  controversy  about,  i.  64.     Set- 
tled at  Council  of  Nicea,  66.    Question 


of,  in  England,  0.  196. 

Eastern  Church  mixed  with  court  In- 
trigues, i.  291.  Its  questions  on  the 
nature  of  the  Godhead,  202.  Becomes 
Trinitarian  and  adopts  Nfoean  erred, 
203.    Its  continued  distractions,  816. 

Eastern  Churches,  ftuds  of,  1.181.  Build- 
ings, tin.  416. 

Eastern  Empire.    8ee  Empire. 

Eastern  prelates,  autl-Nestorian,  i.  282. 

BbbOj  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  II.  544. 

Ebroin,  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  his  fall  — 
forced  to  become  a  monk.  11.  896.  Re- 
turns to  the  world,  886.  Slays  Bishop 
Leodegar,  897.    Assassinated,  899. 

Beeelin  da  Romano.  v.  408. 

BeeeUn  da  Romano  (son  of  the  above),  ▼. 
408.  Accused  of  heresy,  509,  510.  HU 
cruelty,  vi.  52 ;  and  death,  53. 

BuUstastical  jurisprudence,  i.  542.    Its 


Ecclesiastics.    See  Clergy. 

Eckkart,  Tiii.  897. 

Ecthesis  of  Heraclius,  il.  270.  Violent 
opposition  to.  274. 

Edmund  of  England  titular  king  of 
Sicily,  vi.  42. 

Education  of  clergy,  Tiii.  184. 

Etheard  the  Confessor,  ill.  888. 

Edward  I.  of  England,  his  power,  vi. 
169,  178.  Compared  with  Philip  the 
Fair,  242.  His  return  from  crusade 
and  designs,  248.  His  measures  ap- 
proved by  clergy,  244.  Deluded  by 
Philip  the  Fair  —  declares  war,  247. 
Rejects  Injunctions  of  BonUaoe  VIII., 
248.  Borrows  Church  treasures,  254. 
Enforces  subsidy,  255.  Compels  clergy 
to  yield,  262.  Seises  archbishop's  es- 
tates—  relents,  268.  Confirms  char- 
ters, 264.  His  league  against  France, 
275.  His  111  suocess  —  accepts  papal 
arbitration,  277.  His  treat/  with 
Philip,  278.  His  statement  of  claims 
on  8ootland,  296.  Valuation  of  church 
property  under,  vi.  200. 

Edward  II.,  hesitates  to  arrest  Templars, 
Ti.  411.    His  weakness,  Tii.  848. 

Edward  III.,  his  meeting  with  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  vii.  180.  Gains  battle  of  Ore- 
cy,  147.  His  compact  with  Gregory 
XI.,  870.  His  last  years,  872.  His 
death,  876. 

Edward,  Black  Prince,  approaches  Ayjg. 
non,  vii.  201.  Popular  love  of,  872 
Dies,  876. 

Edwin,  King  of  Northumberland,  ii. 
185.  His  conversion  and  early  ad 
ventures,  187.  His  power,  189.  De 
feat  of  and  death,  190. 

Edwy,   King,   cruel   treatment   of,    ii 

Eg/rid,  King  of  Northumbria,  U.  212. 
Eginkard\  bis  life  of  Charlemagne,  B. 

ypi,  Mohammedan   conquest   of,    ii. 


1 


61. 
Egyptian   monks,  their   ferocity.      See 

Cyril,  Dkwcorus. 
Eleanor,  Qnoen,  nor  letters  to  Coalestins 

111.,  lv.  451. 
Elections,  Papal.     See  Papal  Elections. 
Eke  tors.  German,  vii.  206.     Their  am- 

bassadon  to  Rome,  viii.  91. 
EUfiva,  treatment  of  by  Dunstan,  Ui. 

884. 
Etias,  Brother,  first  general  of  Francis* 

cans,  v.  272. 
Eloquence,  power  of,  v.  284. 
Elsterj  The,  battle  of,  Ui.  484. 
Emerxc,  King  of  Hungary,  v.  71. 
Emperors,  Church  supremacy  of,  i.  482. 

Election  of,  Ui.   154.      Weakened    by 

Crusades,  tr.  464.     Two,   coronation 

of,  508. 
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Empire,  RMtera  or  Greet,  exeaaatlen  of} 
ii.  89.     Estranged  from  the  West,  i». 

Empire^  German,  Teatonio,  or  Western, 
origin  or,  H  468.  Vague  authority  of, 
462.  Of  Charlemagne,  threatened  di- 
vision of,  613.  Weakness  of  under 
Louis,  631.  Division  into  two  parties, 
637.  Relation*  of  to/papacy,  W.  995. 
lie  powers  and  weaknesses,  896.  Va- 
cancy of,  It.  495.  Last  strife  of  with 
Cpacy,  t.  82L  State  of  (time  of  Ur- 
*  IV.),  vi.  82.  (Time  o/  Boaifrce 
VI U.),  231.  Disaensum  in.  vii.  70. 
Protest  of  against  John  XXII.,  81. 
Elections  to,  settled  by  Golden  BnlL 
208. 

Empire,  Latin,  extinction  of,  i.  814. 

Empire,  Latin  or  Freakish  of  Constanti- 
nople, oporessiveness  of.  T.  104. 

England,  state  of  (10th  century),  Hi. 
161.  Married  clergy  in,  888.  Pros- 
perity of  under  Becket,  it.  817.  War 
with  France,  886.  Under  Interdict,  v. 
27.  Surrendered  by  John  to  Pope.  87. 
Dominicans  in,  260.  Innocent  111.* 
policy  in,  279*.  Subjection  Of  to  Rome 
under  Henry  in.,  814.  Italian  church* 
men  in,  816.  Seriate  Italian  church- 
men, 817,  818.  Prepares,  for  crusade, 
885.  Antipapal  footings  in,  488,  470; 
rii.  268.  Contribution*  from  to  Popes, 
t.  498,  608.  Betaemnt  to  engage  la 
Sicilian  attain,  vi.  48.  Affair*  or  (time 
of  Urban  IV.),  86.  Barons  of,  de- 
nounced by  Clement  IV.,  101.  Sub- 
jection of,  102.  Canon  law  in  — mar- 
ried clergy  in,  106,  106.  Constitution 
of  (time  of  Boniface  VIII.).  288.  War 
With  France,  247.  Arrest  of  Templets 
in,  412.  466.  Religious  liberty  In,  vtt. 
214.  WycHfltes  in,  266.  .  Teutonic, 
846.  Insurrection  of  peasants  in,  886. 
Concordat  with,  621.  Journey  of  JEne- 
as  Sylvius  through  viii.  69.  Inde- 
pendent of  Pope,  177.  Civil  wars  in, 
179.    Chronicles  of,  832.  888. 

English  Church,  independence  of.  It.  248. 
State  of(time  of  Henry  II.).  806.  Priv- 
ileges or,  307.  Its  wealth,  vill.  148, 149. 
Its  property,  proposed  confiscation  and 
estimated  amount  of,  149  Alliance  of 
with  Lancastrian  kings,  178. 

English  clergy  of  noble  birth,  viii.  179. 

English  language,  rill.  836.  Religious 
terms  in,  399.  Development  of,  870. 
Teutonism  of,  8S4. 

English  missionaries,  ii.  247,  268. 

English  schoolmen,  viii.  264. 

English  wars  in  France,  rii.  201,  861. 

KaAam,  Council  at,  Hi.  886,  886. 

£nx/o,  natural  son  of  Frederick  II.,  ▼. 
881.  Viear-general  of  North  Italy,  447. 
Marries  heiress  of  Sardinia,  449.    De- 


feat* the  Mongols,  467.    Hfa  I 
ment,  498. 

Mpke*us,  Council  of,  i.  229.  Tertntnatioa 
of,  246.  u Robber  Synod"  of,  286. 
Absolves  Entycbaa,  268.  Cowftrmed  by 
Theodosios  II.,  289.  Reversed  at 
Council  of  Chaleedoa,  292. 

Equality  of  mankind,  vtt.  167* 

Erasmus,  viii.  492. 

EthdJbert,  King  of  Kent,  his  reception  of 
Augustine,  li.  178.    His  death.  184. 

Etruscan  diviners,  their  invents  tient 
agdmtt  Asaric.  i.  149. 

Eucharist  y  undefined  belief  regarding.  B. 
269.     Wyellfles  opinions  om,  vii.  894. 

Eudo&e  Stella,  V. 148. 

EutoxiO)  smiavess*  eett*  in  Genseric,  I. 
804. 

Eugenius  I.,  Pope,  U.  281. 

Bmgcmu*  \IU  Pope  (a  Oscweienk  iv. 
244.  Recovers  Rome.  246.  Retires  In- 
to France.  247.  His  relations  with  Ro- 
man republic,  261 ;  and  death.  262. 

Jftrgtatm  I V^,  his  eieetion  and  character, 
vii.  688.  8ei«  tenures  of  Martin  ▼., 
689.  Oihii  meads  shssoiatloa  of  Coan- 
eil  of  Basle,  661,  108.  la  forced  te 
yield,  661.  Driven  from  Borne,  164, 
mshossiUcy  to  Gannett,  666.  Nego- 
tiates with  Greek  Emperor,  vtt.  It. 
Proposes  to  remove  Council  to  Italy, 
16.  His  fleet  at  Oonstandaoais,  M. 
His  reception  of  Greek  Isjaiwiui  aad 
Patriarch,  27.  At  Florence,  88.  Signs 
treaty  with  Byzantines,  44,  48.  IS 
fame,  61.  Interview  with  Jinee*  Syl- 
vius, 88.  Ratines  treaty  with  Gee. 
many  — dies,  98. 

Evlaliug,  dUputed  electioa  of  for  pa- 
pacy, i.  198.    Expelled,  199. 

Eupkemius,  Bishop  of  Comtantiaopte^ 
contest  of  with  Kmp 


Europe,  its  only  troloa  Cawiatianity.  ft. 
173.  State  of  (10th  century*,  lit.  149. 
(At  accession  of  Innocent  I II.  >,  It.  472. 
(Time  of  Urban  V.),  vfl.  211.  Divided 
between  rival  Popes,  244.  State  of 
communications  in,  vut.  442. 

Emstbius,  Bishop  of  Dosyieam,  eeeasve 
Kutyches,  i.  283. 

EulycKes,  a  partisan  of  CmrH,  I.  281. 
Leader  of  monks  —  his  Ignorance,  W8, 
Excommunicated^  288.  Supported  by 
Eunuch  ChrympMos,  284.  Appeals 
to  Christendom,  286.  His  letter  to 
Leo  I.,  286.  Absolved  by  Synod  of 
Ephesns,  288.  Removed  from  Cea- 
stanUnoplc,  291. 

Eutychuimsm,    repressed    by 
Leo,  i.  820.    Revives  dad      ~* 
321. 

ButvehimSy  last  exarch,  of  Ravenna,  ! 
flight,  ii.  884. 


loader  BasJliaras, 
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•  BMTlmfinx  Gospel w  of  tho  Franels- 
«m,  vi.  71:  vtf.  29.  Condemned  by 
Alexander  IV.,  80. 


Voukmm,  battle  of,  rL  Ml. 
Amx,  Bishopric  of,  iv.  134,  13§. 
Sxanhau  of  Ravenna,  feebleness  of,  1L 

884.  ^^ 

Excommunication,  force  of,  i.  224;  111. 

400;   vifl.  188.    Its  frequent  use,  lii. 

400.    Letters  of,  secretly  introduced  by 

Beeket,  iv.  407.    Obsolete,  viii.  602. 
r. w,  Tii.  616. 


F. 

Fabumus,  Pope,  the  tnt  certain  papal 
martyr,  1.  82. 

Fathers  of  Latin  Christianity,  I.  809. 

fttec,  Autipope,  1. 104, 105.  Hif  expul- 
Moo.  106. 

FUm  III.,  Pope,  I.  828.  His  strife  with 
Aeaetua,  880,  881.  His  legates  at  Con- 
stantinople, 829,  880. 

JfeJix  IV.,  Pope,  his  election,  I.  446. 
Death,  467. 

FkKx  V.  (Amadous  of  Savoy),  Antipope, 
vtn.  68.  His  coronation,  79.  Abdica- 
tion,^. 

Fsrrand,  count  of  Flanders,  r.  41.  Pris- 
oner to  Philip  Augustuii,  47. 

Ftrrar*,  meeting  of  Pope  and  Greek  Em- 
peror  at,  rill.  27.    Plague  at,  81. 

Festivals  ef  Saints,  vtti.  215. 

Frudai  system  established  by  Oharle- 
BMsjne,  tt.  470. 

Feudal  nobility,  rapid  decay  of,  ill.  41. 

JfeMoflles.ii.640. 

~FlrmiUan,  Us  letter  against  Pope  Ste- 
phen, I.  88. 

Fttz-Sttpkm,  partisan  of  Beeket,  frr.  818. 

JSte-  Uru,  Reginald,  It.  412. 

Flagellants,  vi.  66.    Outburst  of,  66. 

Flanders,  ia—weetiou  hi,  vi.  827.  Cru- 
sade In,  vh\  887. 

Flatrimnus,  Bishop  of  Oottstsratraopfo.  I. 
282.  Involved  in  eoart  intrigue*,  284. 
Treatment  of  at  synod  of  Ephesus — his 


Flavian**,  Bishop  of  Antioeh,  1.  886. 
Deposed,  840. 

Flemish  art,  vlH.  484. 

Florence,  ordeel  at,  iii.  851,  852.  Anti- 
Imperialist,  vi.  618,  619,  620.  Greg- 
ory XI. '8  negotiations  with,  Til.  225. 
Urban  VI. 's  treaty  with.  240.  Leagued 
with  Lou  In  of  Anjon,  827.  Council  re- 
mored  to.  rill.  82.  Prelates  at,  89. 
Acts  of  Council  at,  47.  Dominican 
Convent  in.  482. 

Flcr+niim,  hn  plots  against  8t.  Benedict, 
11.29. 

Motto,  Peter.  Chancellor  of  PMHp  the 
Fair,  vt  807.    Ambassador  at 


MtAMnG&mi. 

811.  Denounced  by  Bonumee  TUX.. 
826.    Killed  at  Courtrai,  827. 

Folio t,  Gilbert,  antagonist  of  Beeket,  iv. 
828.  His  character — Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, 824.  At  Northampton,  847.  At 
8ens,  867.  His  reply  to  Beeket,  871 
Excommunicated  by  Beeket  —  appeals, 
897,  888.  Aspires  to  Primacy,  890. 
Receives  Papal  letters,  408.  Preaches 
at  Canterbury,  420. 

Fontaine*)  abbey  of,  rounded,  11.  239. 

Ft>reA«im,  Diet  of,  Hi.  467.  Meets  Ru- 
dolph of  Swabla,  468. 

Formosus,  Bishop  of  Porto,  anathema/* 
toed  by  Pope  John  VIII.,  iii.  98.  Ab- 
solved by  Martous,  101.  Becomes  Pope, 
106.  Crowns  Arnqlf  emperor,  109. 
His  death,  110.  His  mission  to  Bulge, 
Ila,ll4. 

Fort unatuSy  rival  of  Cyprian,  i.  86. 

Founders  of  Latin  Christianity,  i.  809. 

Ftmr  parties  In  the  Bant,  I.  883. 

Fra  Angelico,  viii.  482.  Character  of  his 
para  tings,  488. 

Fra  Angelo,  vii.  186. 

France,  Benedictine  convents  in,  H.  86. 
Ravaged  by  Northmen,  iU.  181.  State 
of  (10th  century),  161.  Married  clergy 
in,  880.  (With  Spain)  the  birthplace 
of  chivalry,  iv.  66.  tVar  of,  with  Bug- 
land,  886.  Extension  of,  under  Philip 
Augustus,  688.  Under  Interdict,  646. 
Heresies  in  South  of,  v.  146.  Haniche- 
hun  m,  147.  Legates  of  Innocent  111. 
in,  167.  State  of  (time  of  Boniftce 
Tin.),  vl.  240.  War  with  England, 
247.  Insurgent  peasantry  in.  vU.  64. 
Oppressed  by  French  Popes,  264.  Eng- 
lish wars  in.  861.  Concordat  with,  521. 
Wealth  of  church  ha.  viii.  146.  Church 
hi,  174.  Its  secession  from  German 
empire,  860,  852. 

Francis,  St.,  vi.  287.     HJs   birth    irad 

South,  264.  Embraces  mendicancy, 
57.  Instances  of  hi*  enthusiasm,  258. 
Appears  before  Innocent  III.,  269. 
Founds  Franciscan  order,  260.  Insti- 
tutes foreign  missions,  261.  In  the 
East — preaches  before  Saracen  Sultan, 
262.  His  gentle  character,  268.  Uia 
poetry,  264.  His  sermon  on  the  Nativ- 
ity, 266.  His  "stigmata,"  268.  His 
death,  268,  269.  Superstitious  worship 
of,  269.    Rule  of,  273. 

Franciscan  Order,  its  foundation  and 
principles,  v.  260.  Martyrs,  288.  Ter- 
tiarie*,  267.  8choolinen,  viii.  273.  Ar- 
tiste, 4*). 

Franrtscantsm,  character  of,  v.  269. 

Franciscans  begin  to  repudiate  poverty, 
v.  272.  Their  growing  wealth  cqu. 
demned  by  Matthew  Paris,  276. 
Schism  among,  vi.  78 :  vii.  28.  Hos- 
tfttytftaBooBhee  VIII.,  vi.  289.    Its 
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causes,  Til.  96.  Spiritual,  27.  Chap- 
ter of  at  Perugia,  58.  Become  Gbibel- 
line,  61.  In  Rome,  receive  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  09.  Favored  by  Alexander 
V.,  821.    Resisted  in  France,  826. 

Franciscans,  riii.  273. 

Franconian  Emperors,  It.  149. 

Frangxpani,  C  unci  us,  seises  Pope  Gela- 
sius  n.,  ir.  125. 

Frangipani,  family  of,  It.  126,  150  ;  t. 
512.  Support  Alexander  111.,  It.  429. 
Intermarry  with.  Eastern  Emperor, 
482.  Adherents  of  Frederick  II.,  t. 
844. 

Frankfort,  Council  of,  ii.  497.  Condemns 
Adoptians  and  image-worship,  499. 
Oanons  of,  604.  605.  Its  Indepen- 
dence of  Rome,  606. 

Frankfort,  Diets  at,  t.  292  j  Tii.  81;  Till. 
94. 

Frankixk  Chnrch  becomes  Teutontoed, 
ii.  898.  Its  wealth  and  corruption, 
899.415. 

Frankish  kings  supreme  over  Church,  i. 
619.  520. 

Franks,  Catholics,  i.  878.  Converted  by 
Latin  clergy,  386. 

Frankt  (crusading),  their  contempt  for 
Greeks,  iv.  40. 

FraticelK  blended  with  Ccelesttniaos,  Ti. 
291.  Strife  with  wealthy  Franciscans, 
Tii.  27.  Denounce  worklliness  of  Popes, 
64.    Spread  of  their  doctrines,  65. 

Fravitta,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  L 
882. 

Frederick  Barbarossa,  his  character,  It. 
266.  In  Italy,  271.  His  coronation, 
278.  Holds  Diet  at  Besancon,  276. 
Denonnoes  Papal  pretensions,  277. 
His  seeming  reconciliation,  and  march 
into  Italy.  278.  Uis  correspondence 
with  Hadrian  IV.,  281.  Supports  An- 
tipope  Victor  IV.,  293.  Takes  and 
destroys  Milan,  296.  Makes  Paschal 
m.  Pope,  296.  Negotiates  with  Henry 
II.,  868.  Pestilence  In  his  army,  878, 
480.    Takes  Rome,  429.    Retreats,  481. 

.  Defeated  at  Legnano,  488.  His  meet- 
ing with  the  Pope,  486.  His  treaty 
with  Lombards  at  Constance,  489. 
Marries  his  son  to  Constantia  of  Sicily, 
441.  His  crusade— drowned  in  Piei- 
dia,  447. 

Frederick  II.,  his  birth,  It.  456.  King  of 
Romans,  467.  Made  ward  of  Pope  In- 
nocent III.,  484.  His  education,  494. 
Hi«  claim  to  empire  set  aside  by  In- 
nocent III.,  511.  Joins  insurgents 
against  Otho  IV..  688.  Obtains  em* 
pire,  637.  Innocent  III.'s  guardian- 
nhip  of,  t.  276,  277.  Takes  the  Cross, 
289.  Correspondence  with  Honorius 
111.,  291.  His  Hon  Henry  elected  his 
successor,  292.    His  letter  to  the  Pope, 


294.  His  coronation,  296.  His  laws  hi 
fitTor  of  ecclesiastics,  296.  Against 
heretics,  297.  In  Sicily,  298.  Hk»  en- 
gagement to  proceed  to  Palestine,  801. 
Marries  Iolante.802.  Correspondence 
with  Honorios  III.,  806.  His  charac- 
ter and  views,  822.  Admonished  by 
Gregory  IX..  827.  His  court,  32& 
His  poetry,  881.  Negotiates  with  Sul- 
tan of  Egypt,  884.  Prepares  for  Cru- 
sade, 886.  SoU  out  and  returns — ex- 
communicated. 837.  His  appeal  to 
sovereigns,  841.  His  allies  in  Rome, 
843.  Arrives  in  the  Bast,  848.  Op- 
posed by  religious  orders  of  Knights, 
860.  Occupies  Joppa,  852.  Sends  em- 
bassy to  Sultan  Kameel,  856.  Makes 
treaty,  868.  Visits  Jerusalem,  869. 
His  coronation  and  address,  860.  Ufs 
compliances  with  Mohammedanism  JO 
His  letter  to  Henry  in.  of  Kngiand, 
864,866.  At  Ptotouiai»,869.  ~ 
to  Italy,  878.  His  successe 
Pope,  874.  General  feeling  in 
of,  876.  Makes  treaty  with  Pope,  87S. 
Legislates  for  kingdom  of  Naples,  881. 
Asserts  supremacy  of  law,  888.  Con- 
demns heretics,  884.  His  laws  about 
clergy,  886  ;  cities,  887 ;  and  peasants, 
888.  Appoints  Parliaments,  388.  Hfc 
criminal  laws,  889.  Other  laws,  890. 
Commercial  measures,  891.  Rncour- 
ages  learning,  892.  His  taste  and 
magnificence.  894.  His  eril  ass 
among  the  clergy,  895.  Periods  in  his 
life,  897.  Assiste  Pope  against  Romans, 
407.  Represses  his  son  Henry's  rebs* 
lion,  409.  Declares  war  against  Lom- 
bards, 410.  His  correspondence  with 
Gregory  IX.,  412  Gains  victory  of 
Oorte  Nuova,  418.  KxeotnmunJcaW 
by  Pope,  416.  His  reply,  418.  Hii 
appeal  to  the  cardinals — to  the  Re* 
mans,  421.  To  the  princes  of  Chris* 
tendom,422.  To  the  commonalty ,  425, 
Pope's  reply  to,  427.  Reported  say* 
togs  of.  430.  His  rejoinder  to  Pope, 
481.  His  proclamation  to  German 
princes,  440.  War  with  Pope,  447. 
Threatens  Rome,  448.  His  circular 
letters.  462,  466.  His  naval  -victory  and 
capture  of  prelates,  464.  Oilers  peace 
to  Innocent  IV.,  460.  Loses  Viterbo, 
462.  Negotiates  with  Pope,  468. 
Complains  of  Pope's  flight.  466.  Re- 
fuses to  appear  at  Lyons,  477.  De- 
clared deposed,  479.  His  appeal  to 
Christendom,  480.  Conspiracy  against, 
486.  His  charge  against  Innocent  1 V., 
486.  Assert*  his  orthodoxy ,487.  His 
successes  iu  Italy.  488.  At  Twin,  404, 
Loses  Parma  —  turning-point  in  hb 
fortunes,  496.  His  defeat,  497.  Other 
disasters,  409.     His  death,  500.    Hto 
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character,  601.  His  religion,  608. 
Fidelity  of  hit  Mends,  604,  606. 
Compared  with  8t.  Louis,  ri.  81. 

Frederick  HI.,  Emperor,  viii.  80.  Rec- 
onciled to  Eugenius  IV.,  92.  Hie 
claims  on  Milan,  108,  104.  Hi*  mar- 
riage and  coronation  at  Rome,  118. 
Made  Viceroy  of  Sicily,  vi.  177. 

Frederick  of  Lorraine.     See  Stephen  IX. 

Frederick  of  Arragon,  offers  of  Boniface 
Vm.  to,  vi.  216.   Crowned  at  Palermo. 

218.  His  war  with  Charles  of  Naples, 

219.  Successful  resistance  to  Charles 
of  Valols,  220.  Defence  of  8Icily,  221. 
Excluded  from  Jubilee,  286.  Acknowl- 
edged King  of  Sicily,  831. 

Frederick  of  Austria  candidate  for  Em- 
pire, Til.  70.  Taken  prisoner,  76.  His 
treaty  with  Louis  of  Bavaria,  85.  His 
death,  109. 

Frederick  of  Austria,  Til.  481.  Assists 
flight  of  John  XXI1L,  488.  Humilia- 
tion of,  476. 

Free  Companies  In  Italy,  vii.  220. 

Freemasons,  guild  of,  Till.  441.  Theory 
of,  unfounded,  441. 

Jftw-wlll,  the  main  controversy  of  Latin 
Christianity,  i.  27.     See  Pelagianism. 

French  In  Sicily,  their  oppressiveness,  vi. 
147.    Massacre  of.  166. 

French  chronicles,  rill.  882,  883. 

French  clergy.  English  partisans  among. 
vHI.  174. 

French  Invasion  of  Naples,  vi.  94-96. 

French  language,  Roman  origin  of,  viH. 
860. 

French  lawyers,  vi.  241. 

French  nobles  take  the  Cross,  v.  86. 
Their  embassy  to  Venice,  88.  Their 
embarrassment,  91.  At  Zara,  96. 
Condemn  conduct  of  Gregory  IX.,  487. 
Address  to  cardinals,  vi.  820. 

French  prelates  resist  Roman  supremacy, 
III.  209,  212.  Their  prowess  in  attack 
of  Constantinople,  v.  106.  Their  Jeal- 
ousy of  the  Venetians,  118.  Summoned 
to  Rome,  vi.  812,  828.  Address  Bont- 
fkee  VTH.,  821.  Assent  to  General 
Council,  846.  Adhere  to  Philip  the 
fair,  847.  Support  Philip  against 
Templars,  409. 

French  schoolmen,  vili.  266. 

French  writers  biased  against  the  Tem- 
plars, vi.  478. 

FrtttetfiUe,  treaty  of,  lv.  402. 

Friar,  Franciscan,  accused  of  poisoning 
Benedict  XI.  vi.  807. 

Friar,  Mendicant,  anecdote  oflvl.  160. 

Friars,  Preaching,  v.  287.  Their  Arm 
adherence  to  Popedom.  442.  Their 
activity  and  preaching,  442.  Contest 
with  hierarchy,  vi.  68.  Aim  at  ruling 
the  universities.  64.  Subjected  to 
authority  by  Innocent  IV., 


68.  Generals  of  orders,  72.  Unpopu- 
lar at  Paris,  76.  Their  great  theolo- 
gians.76.  Their  dispute  with  seculars, 
78.  Their  devotion  in  the  plague,  vli. 
197.  Defeuded  by  Clement  VI.,  198. 
Their  proportion  to  monks,  viii.  139. 
Inducements  to  become,  140.  Cor- 
ruption of,  170. 

«  Fnends  of  God"  viii.  899,  406. 

Friesland,  Bishop  Wilfrid  in,  ii.  214.  St. 
Boniface  in,  260. 

Fulbert,  uncle  of  Heloisa,  Iv.  201-204. 

Fulda,  monastery  of,  II.  266. 

Fuik  of  Marseilles,  a  Troubadour,  Bish- 
op of  Toulouse,  v.  171.  His  hostility  to 
Count  Raymond,  201.  At  Lateran 
Council,  213.  Hi*  treacherous  advice 
to  cititeus  of  Toulouse,  219.  Perse- 
cutes heretics,  vi.  82. 

Fuik  of  Neuiily,  v.  81.  Preaches  the 
Crusade,  82, 83-  Effects  of  his  preach- 
ing transient,  84.    His  death,  85. 

Fitssola,  see  of,  created  by  St.  Augustine, 
i.  264.  Dispute  with  Rome  about  Its 
suppression,  266. 


Gabriano,  lv.  477. 

Gaeta.  Gregory  XII.  at.  vfl.  886. 

Go/ma,  Count  of  iii.  808. 

Gall,  St,  II.  246.  Founds  monastery  at 
Arbon,246. 

Gail,  8t.,  monastery  of,  burnt  by  Hun- 
garians, Hi.  150. 

Gallican  Church,  rights  of,  vi.  817 ;  vfl. 
451 ;  viil.  84. 

Gallut,  Emperor,  banishes  Pope  Corne- 
lias, I.  86. 

Gaul,  the  first  Christians  in,  were  Greek, 
i.  66.  Church  in,  270.  Its  disputes, 
271.  Appeals  to  Rome  from,  272.  Re- 
ligious wars  in,  884.  Monasticism  In 
ii.  20.    Fall  of  Arianism  In.  64. 

Gaunt,  John  of,  vil.  866.  Popular  sus 
picion  of,  872.  Regent,  876.  Sup- 
ports Wyclifle,  877.  Decline  Of  bit 
power.  8f 9. 

Gebhard  of  Klchstadt.     See  Victor  II. 

Geismar,  sacred  oak  of,  felled  by  81 
Boniface,  ii.  252. 

Gclasius  I.,  Pope,  i.  848.  His  letter  •» 
Emperor  Anastasius,  349. 

Gelasius  II..  Pope,  Msed  by  the  Prang!- 

Enis,  fv.  125.   His  flight  to  Gaeta,  127. 
communicatee  Burdiuus,  128.    Re- 
turns to   Rome  under  Norman  pro- 
tection, 128.    Die*  at  Clugny,  129. 
Genoa.  Henry  of  Luxemburg  at,  vi.  518. 
Genoese  side  with  Pope  Gregory  IX  — 

their  fleet  defeated,  t.  458,  454. 
Genseric,  his  conquest  of  Africa,  I  268. 
His  Arianism  and  cruelty,  289.     Con- 
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Cteorrf,  8a.,  at  Toul,  Hi.  869. 

G*r6«*,  bia  birth  and  early  We.  ffl.  902, 
208.  Adheres  to  Hugh  Ope*,  207. 
Archbishop  of  Bheime,  al.  Accused  by 
Papal  lento,  212.  Placed  under  In- 
terdict. 214.  Retires  to  court  of  Otho 
III.,  216.  Made  Pope,  216.  His 
death,  290.  Suspected  of  necromancy, 
220. 

Gerhard,  Arehbiahop  of  Menta,  Tl.  282. 

German  art,  tHI.  484. 

Qrsrman,  bishoprics  founded.  1L  264. 

German  chiefs  in  Italy,  It.  479. 

German  Church,  ita  dependence)  on 
Borne,  II.  416, 

German  cities,  antipapaliam  In,  rffl. 
892. 

mm  clergy  (mai 
VII.,  iH.  414,420. 

German  Empire.  Se«  Empire. 

German  monasteries,  11. 266. 

German  poets,  tdii.  867. 

German  preaching,  Tin.  896 

German  prelates,  their  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  Hi.  888.  Resist  papal  em- 
bassy, 410, 411.  Renounce  allegiance 
to  Gregory  VIT.,  481.  Maintain  su- 
premacy  of  Empire,  It.  278.  Take 
part  against  Innocent  HI.,  618.  W- 
Tided  between  Philip  and  Otho,  610, 
Remonstrate  with  Gregory  IX..T.  4*8. 
Indignant  against  Papacy,  488.  At 
Constance,  rii.  452. 

German  schoolmen,  riii.  264. 

'*  German  Theology,"  riii.  406. 

German  Tendons  of  Scriptures.  Tiii. 
887. 

German  wars  fomented  by  Innocent  HI., 
¥.277. 

Germans,    See  Teuton*. 

Germano,  San,  treaty  of,  t.  801,  878. 

Germanus,  Bishop  of  Constantinople, 
rotate  Iconoclasm,  ti.  3U.  His  degra- 
dation and  death,  818. 

Germany,  missionaries  in,  H.  219.  Con- 
Tendon  of,  belonged  to  Latin  Christi- 
anity, 260.  Ravaged  by  Northmen, 
ii.  188.  State  of  (10th  century),  161. 
Married  clergy  in,  879,  418.  Civil  war 
Id,  468.  Effect  of  orusadea  in,  iv.  68. 
Civil  war  In,  80.  State  of  at  accession 
of  Innocent  III.,  496.  Civil  war  In, 
608,  609.  Ferocity  of  war  in,  628. 
Renewed  strife  in,  684.  Acquittal 
or  Templars  in,  vi.  472.  Interdict  in, 
vii.  123.  AaBert8  ita  Independence  of 
Pope,  128.  Rejeota  Papal  authority, 
129.  Indignant  at  humiliation  of  Em- 
peror Louis,  148.      Concordat  with, 


State  of  (during  Hussite  war), 
666.  InoinVent  to  Papal  schism,  Tiii. 
61    Powerof  clergy  in,  14$.    Church 
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Gnoid,  Patriarch  of  JejnienJom.  hfe  boa- 
tility  to  Frederick  II.,  vTfttt.  Va 
letter  to  Pope,  865. 

Gerton*  chancellor  of  Parte — at  Flea 
Til.  816.  Opposes  Wars,  826.  Bead 
of  French  deputies,  460.  Hie  arrival 
at  Constance,  461.  Hia  ma  rims,  471. 
Joins  in  proceedinga  against  Jerome  o* 
Prague,  602.  His  ezue  and  death,  608 
600. 

Ghibettines%  It.  480;  t.  410.  Their  ha- 
tred to  Bonintce  VUL,  tL  296.  Great 
chiefs  of,  rii.  7L  Ascendency  of,  (time 
of  Gregory  XI.,)  221. 

GkibeUines  and  Guelfr,  It.  488:  ▼.  801, 
rl.68,84,179,  221;  TiLTL  InMUaa, 
tI.  614. 

Ghiberti,  Tifl.  462. 

Gilbert  de  la  Puree.  It.  248. 

Gilbert,  Prior,  firai  Dominican  preacher 
In  England,  t.  260. 

Gilrtas,  St.,  moaka  of,  their  barberies*, 

Giordano,  Patrician  of  Borne,  fr.  20. 

Giotto,  hia  works,  tOL  476.  Allegories! 
paintings,  438. 

Gums  introduced  in  England,  B»  308. 

Godfathers,  I.  488;  ii.  2& 

Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  HI.  247.  Hb  pen- 
ance, 248.  Marries  Beatrice  of  Tuscany, 
286.  Raises  insurrection  In  Germany, 
288.  Marquis  of  Tusceny.293.  Arbi- 
trates between  rival  Popes,  827, 538- 

Godfrty  of  Boulogne,  iv.  A  Bafnast  ta 
be  crowned,  88* 

Golden  BoU,  T.  72:  rii.  208. 

Gulden  Legend,  Tiii.  806. 

Golden  Rosa.  rii.  464. 

Gofiarars,Tul.8%,m 

Gotias,  on  the  Last  Judgment,  tBL  880. 

"  Goad  Estate,"  laws  of.  tQ.  1®. 

Gothic  architecture,  Tiii.  487.  Ila  rapfci 
rise  and  extension,  488.  Ooafianinora- 
neoua  with  Crusades,  440.  Kattooal 
features  in,  448.  Italian,  444.  8jm- 
boliam  of,  447.  Mysteries  reprasented 
in,  449.  ^^ 

Gothic  cathedrals,  Tiii.  446, 

Gothic,  name  of,  tUI.  448. 

Goths  request  leave  to  settle  in  Eastern 
abnpire,  L  878.  Their  partial  oonver- 
alon,  3?4.  Their  divisions,  875;  be- 
come  Chriaahn. 876.  ArauOam  of, 418. 
Take  Rome,  472. 

Gotsehalk,  It.  188.     Persecution  of,  181 

Grmco-ArabU  philosophy.  viii.  262. 

Oration,  Papal  legate,  It.  889.  Takes 
Becket's  part,  891-898. 

Greek  authors,  tranalaUena  of,  tUL  131, 
124. 

Greek  books  introduced  through  the  Are- 
bio,  Till.  24*. 
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Am*  Christianity,  spacoietlve  chaseeter 
of,  L  30.    Not  aggressive,  22.    Be 
of,  23.    Remains  a  paouliar  faith, 
Compared  with  i^Mn,  26. 

Or'**  Christians  in  Italy,  r.  886. 

<?ree&  Church,  it*  separation  from  the 
Latin,  i.  96.  Estranged  by  conquest 
of  Constantinople,  v.  118.  Toleration 
to,  122.  Admits  supremacy  of  Rome, 
Ti.  189.  Ambassadors  of,  at  Lyons, 
181.  Returns  to  independence,  137. 
Attempted  reconciliation  of,  vii.  585; 
vfii.  H.  Treaty,  44,  46.  Treaty  re- 
sisted in  the  Bast,  40,  60. 

Qretk  Empire.    Set  Empire. 

Ore*  ftre,  il.  806,  810. 

Qmk  language,  its  prevalence,  i.  64. 
The  language  of  speculative  controver- 
sies, 60.    Study  of,  viii.  260, 261. 

Greek  learning,  491,  490. 

Qruk  mo&as  tki*m,  L  28. 

Qretk  prelates,  chimorieal  views  of,  vitt. 
20.  Embark  for  Italy,  28.  Their  voy- 
age, 24.  At  Ferrara,  27.  Their  dis- 
content, 28.  Joalouaios  among,  82. 
Removed  to  Florence,  88.  Their  dfe- 
euseions,  42.    Sign  treaty,  44, 46. 

Grfk  Testament,  viii.  492. 

Qretk  theology,  its  snbtilty  of  definitions 
of  the  Godhead,  i.  24. 

Qmka  in  South  Italy,  iii.  276. 

Gregory  I.,(tbeGreat,)U. 42.  TheflUher 
of  medieval  Papacy,  44.  His  birth 
and  early  sanctity,  44.  Becomes  ab- 
bot, 46.  His  severe  discipline,  47.  His 
design  of  converting  Britain,  48.  Sent 
to  Constantinople,  48.  His  "Magna 
MoraUa,"  60.  His  return  to  Borne,  61. 
Is  made  Pope,  62.  Retains  his  love  of 
monU»oeV64.  Settles  the  Cbareh  ser- 
vice*, 66.  His  preaching— improves 
church  muefc,  67.  HUadoOnistration, 
«.  Hisaimegrviag,!*.  Enforces  dis- 
cipline in  the  Church,  62.  Converts 
Spain  to  orthodoxy,  64.  Opposes  Do- 
netisseioA/riQcoU  8endf  Awgossine 
to  Britain,  07,  l<a  His  gentleness  and 
forbearance  to  heathens,  68.  Humani- 
ty to  Jews,  68.  Tries  to  check  Jtave- 
trede,  <&.  Letters  of,  71,  79.  Hk 
temporal  power,  78.  State  of  Borne  at 
bis  inn—tan,  78.  Defends  Borne  and 
obtains  peace,  78.  His  influence  with 
Theodeiinda  —  effects  conversion  of 
Lombards.  80.  Latter  about  idoom- 
ties,  81.  His  adulation  to  Phooas,  83. 
Bunded  by  ecclesiastical  seal,  87.  His 
death,  87.  His  epitaph,  88.  Hispiaise 
of  eelibaey,  9a    His  pottey  in  Britain, 

Grejerjr  II.,  ii.  811     His  letter  to  Em- 
peror Loo,  812.    IU  strage  areuaeeftts, 
Oft.    Its  defiant  lannage,  814.    if" 
aacond  letter,  817     His  love  of 
VOL.  vni.  94 
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eaeter  874.  His  peaeefol  labors.  874.  His 
Decay  supposed  dauger  of  assassination,  877. 
h,  24.  His  meeting  with  Uutprand,  380.  Con- 
tributes to  separate  Borne  from  Em- 
pire, 380.    His  death,  382. 

Gregory  III.,  ii.  828.  Sends  embassy  to 
Constantinople,  8S2.  Condemns  Icon- 
oclasts, 383.  Au  image-worshipper,  384. 
Appeals  for  aid  to  Charles  MarWt,  386. 
His  offers  to  Charles,  381.  His  death, 
402. 

Gregory  IV.,  adheres  to  sons  of  Louis 
the  Pious,  H.  640.  Visits  the  camp  of 
Louis,  641. 

Gregory  VI.,  Pope  by  purchase,  lfi.  281 
Deposed  by  Henry  III ,  233. 

Grtgory  VII., (Hildobrand.)  ifl.  240.  Pa 
pel  Legate  at  Tours,  267.  Proposes 
Gebherd  for  Pope.  286.  Elected  Pope, 
863.  Confirmed  by  Henry  IV.,  867. 
His  birth  and  y  outh,  364.    At  Clugny, 

866.  Hi*  iufiueuce,  867.  Hie  designs. 
869.  His  decrees  against  simony  ana 
marriage  of  clergy,  889.  His  letters  to 
Philip  I.  of  Franco,  390.  To  William 
the  Conqueror,  802.  His  claims  of 
supremacy,  893,  394.  His  demands  on 
Emperor  Henry  IV.,  407,  410.  Calls 
Synod  on  investitures,  414.  Hisbreaeh 
with  Henry  IV.,  417.  His  harshness  to 
married  clergy,  420.  Hatred  against, 
428.  Seised  by  Cencius,  426.  Rescued, 
426.  His  letter  to  Henry  I V11427.  His 
deposition  declared*  4S2.  His  speech 
to  Council,  436.  Interdicts  and  deposes 
Henry  IV.,  487.  His  manifesto,  44*. 
Letters  to  Germany,  446,  446.  At  Oe- 
nosa,  463.  Imposes  terms,  467.  Ab- 
solves Henry,  468.  Hto  embarrassment, 
466.  Charged  with  guilt  of  civil  war, 
469.  His  conduct  in  German  wars,  472. 
Acquits  Berengar  of  heresy,  476.  pre- 
dicts Henry's  death,  481.  Is  declared 
to  be  deposed,  482.  His  critical  posi- 
tion and  intrepidity,  486.  Besieged  in 
Bome,  487*  Besots  terms  of  peace, 
489.  Obtains  succors  in  money  from 
Normans,  491.  In  SL  Angelo,  492. 
Rescued  by  the  Normans,  493.  Retires 
from  Borne,  496,  His  death  and  char- 
acter, 496.  His  system,  497.  His 
schemes  against  Mohammedanism ,  iv. 
24. 

Gregory  VIII..  iv.  444,  446. 

Grtgory  DC.,  lOgoUuo,)  r.  321.  IBs  first 
act,  824.  His  letter  to  the  Lombards, 
827.  Incensed  at  delay  of  Crusade, 
386.  His  declaration  against  Freder- 
ick II.,  837  Ezoommuaieates  Freder- 
ick, 887, 841, 844.  Driven  from  Rome, 
846.  His  inveteracy  against  Frederick, 
847-  Denounces  treaty  with  Saracens. 
ills       887.    ffis  letter  to  Albert  of  Austria, 

867.  Tnanriei  Anolla,  «0.    "  ' 
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•gainst  Frederick,  871.  Disapproved 
by  Christendom,  874.  Returns  to 
Rome,  878.  His  treaty  with  Frederick, 
878.  Promulgates  the  Decretals,  888. 
His  intrigues  with  Lombards,  404.  His 
correspondence  with  Fred  trick,  411. 
Pronounces  excommunication,  416. 
Keply  to  Frederick,  427.  Exactions 
from  English  clergy,  484.  Offers  em- 
pire to  Robert  of  France,  486.  His 
war  with  Emperor,  447.  His  solemn 
procession  at  Rome,  449.  8nmmons 
Council  to  Rome,  462.  His  death,  466. 
Places  Inquisition  under  Friars,  vi.  84. 
Favors  University  of  Paris,  66. 

Gregory  X.,  bis  election  and  Tiews,  vi. 
128, 124.  His  measures  of  pacification. 
126.  Appi-ores  election  of  Kodolph  of 
Hapsborg,  127.  Holds  Council  of  Ly- 
ons, 129.  Regulates  Papal  elections, 
181.    His  death,  188. 

Gregory  XI.,  offers  to  mediate  between 
France  and  England,  vil.  219.  His  dis- 
asters, 221.  His  mercenary  force  in 
Italy,  222.  His  voyage  to  Italy.  224. 
His  authority  rejected,  226.  His  death, 
226.  His  compact  with  Edward  III., 
870.    Proceeds  against  Wycliffe,  880. 

Gregory  Xll.,vii.  296.  His  letter  to  rival 
Pope,  297.  His  doubtful  conduct,  298. 
His  excuses,  299;  and  delays,  801.  In 
Venetian  territory,  807.  His  Council, 
812.  Declared  deposed  at  Pisa,  817, 
His  retreat  at  Gaeta  —  flies  to  Rimini, 
886.    His  deputies  at  Constance,  467. 

Gregory,  Antipope,  iii.  224. 

Grim,  Edward,  tries  to  defend  Becket, 
iv.  416. 

Grrmoald,  Duke  of  Benevento,  H.  462. 

Grosttte.  Robert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  V. 
624.  His  strictness,  626.  Appears  be- 
fore Pope  Innocent  IV.  at  Lyons,  626. 
Resists  command  of  Pope,  628.  Hit 
death  and  reputed  sanctity,  629. 

Groves,  sacred,  of  Teutons,  i.  861,  882. 

Gwdberto.  John,  Abbot  of  VaUombrosa, 
iii.  860. 

Gualo,  Cardinal,  Papal  Legato  in  Eng- 
land, v.  818. 

Gntlf,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  opposes  Hen- 
ry IV.,  iii.  614.  His  breach  with  Papal 
party  622.    Joins  crusade,  iv.  70. 

Quelfy  of  Bavaria,  the  younger,  marries 
Matilda  of  Tuscan} ,  iii.  612.  Quarrels 
with  her,  621.  Obtains  possession  of 
Tuscany,  iv.  268. 

GvW/s  in  Italy,  Iv.  480.  Resist  Henry  of 
Luxemburg,  vi.  618. 

GnMff  and  Qhibelttnes,  iv.  488;  r.  804; 
vi!  68.  84, 179,  221;  vii.  71.  In  Milan, 
vi.614. 

Buibtrt,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  111.  424, 
His  ntrife  with  Gregory  VII.,  488,  489. 
Antipopo,  488.    Goaasctatod  at  Rome, 
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402.  Crowns  Henry  iv. 
Driven  out  by  Victor  HI.  and  the  Her- 
mans, 606.  Maintains  himself  In  Rosas 
617.  Condemned  at  Council  of  Place*. 
sa.620.  Finally  excluded  from  Rome, 
622.    His  death,  Iv.  67. 

Guido.  Duke  of  8poleto.  his  ■Itoniut  on 
Burgundy,  iii.  103.  His  wars  in  Italy, 
104.    Flight  and  death.  107. 

G*ido,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  Iii.  812.  His 
timidity,  819.  Strife  with  Ariald.  844. 
Resigns  nls  see,  847.    Dies,  848. 

Guido  di  Montefeltro,  his  advice  to  Boni- 
face VIII.,  vi.  226,  229. 

Guido  della  Torre,  in  Milan,  vi.  614, 616. 

Guiscard,  Robert,  Hi.  801.  Attacks  Ore* 
Empire,  486.  Sends  succor  to  Pope 
Gregory  VII.,  491.  AdvaxteeaonRome, 
498.  Fires  the  city,  494.  His  severity 
to  Romans,  496. 

GundtbaJd,  BurgnndJan  prince,  slays  hk 
brothers,  L  879,  888.  Saves  his  sitee 
Clotilda,  879.  Becomes  tributary  ts 
Ck>vfc,888. 

Qvndicar,  the  Burgvndian,  I.  879. 

Guntker%  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  iii.  46b 
Excommunicated  br  Nicolas  I.,  47.  Re- 
tires to  France,  48.  Denounces  the 
Pope,  49.  Abandoned  by  Lothair,  60. 
His  humiliation  and  death,  69. 

GuntAer,  of  Sehwartaenbarg,  elected  Em- 
peror—resigns — his  death,  vfi.  147. 

Guy,  Count  of  Flanders,  vi.  267. 


doned  by  Edward  I.,  289. 
meat  of,  806,  807. 


Abas 
Imprison 


Hadrian  I.,  n.  441.  Attacked  by  DesV 
derios.  444.  Sends  to  Charlemagne, 
446.  Endowed  by  Chartoenague  with 
territories,  448.  Lord  of  the  Exarchate, 
449.  His  death.  468.  ffla  rtefiriam  to 
Charlemagne,  604. 

Hadrian  n..  condemns  Photfos.  BL  & 
His  reception  of  Lothair  II..  69.  Ad- 
heres to  Louis  II.  against  Charles  tht 
Bald,  71.  His  letter  to  Charles  ths 
Bald.  74.  Abandons  Carlosoan,  79. 
Hte  death,  80. 

Hadrian  IV.  (Nicolas  Breakspear),  Iv. 
268.  His  mission  to  Norway,  268. 
Grants  Ireland  to  Henry  II.,  264. 
Places  Rome  under  Interdict,  266. 
Puts  to  death  Arnold  of  Brescia,  270. 
His  fear  of  Frederick  Barbaras*,  271 
Crowns  him,  278.  AlHaooe  with  WH 
Ham  of  Sicily,  274.  His  Legates  at 
Besancon,  276.  Seeming  reoondUetioa 
with  Frederick,  278.  His  ooneaatm- 
deuea,  278  j  and  demands,  281.  His 
firmness,  288.  10s  secret  treaty  with 
Lombard  elite— hto  death,  286, 281 
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Hadrian  V.,  ri.  134. 

Haretico  de  Combureudo,  statute,  vtt. 
410. 

Hakim,  Saltan  of  Egypt,  persecutes  pil- 
grims, tr.  21. 

Hallam,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  at 
Constance,  vii.  461.  Supports  Emperor, 
466.  Condemns  punishment  of  death 
for  heresy,  601.     Ilia  death,  612. 

Hamlmrg  and  Bremen,  Arebbishoprio  of, 
Mi.  140. 

Ammo,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  Hi.  829. 
Carries  off  young  Emperor  Henry  IV., 
980.  Becomes  unpopular,  882.  His 
strife  with  Adalbert  of  Bremen,  888. 
His  power,  839.  Insurrection  against, 
411.    His  vengeance,  412. 

Harding,  8tephen,  founder  of  Cistercian 
order,  iv.  161. 

Harold.  Prince  of  Denmark,  baptised  at 
Ingelheim.  lii.  186. 

Hawkwood,  Captain  of  Free  Company, 
Tii.220. 

Hamburg,  stronghold  of  Henry  IV.,  Uft. 
406.    Burnt  by  Saxons,  409. 

Heathenism  extinct  under  Gregory  I.,  U. 
89. 

Heaven,  tW.  228.  Dante's  theory  of,  229. 

Hebrew  Scriptures,  rill.  492. 

Zfcrtro,  H.  129. 

HevteM*rg,  Pope  John  XXIII.  imprisoned 
at,  Til.  480. 

Heimburg,  Gregory  of,  vtti.  98. 

Helena*  Empress,  it  889. 

Heliand,  The.  riii.  867. 

Hell,  tales  of  visits  to,  ii.  101.  Ideas  of, 
vtti.  222.    Dante's,  224. 

Htloiea,  It.  201.  Her  deTotkm  to  Abe- 
lard,  201.  Her  marriage— takes  the 
▼ell,  208,  204.  Prioress  of  Argenteuil 
—  Abbess  of  the  Paraclete— her  let- 
ters. 210.    Buries  Abelard,  220. 

HenoHcan  of  Zeno,  its  temporary  success, 
i.828.    Satisfies  no  party,  827. 

Henry  II.,  Emperor,  ill.  222.  His  corooa- 
tkm,  224.  Overruns  Apulia  and  Ukes 
Capua,  226. 

Henry  III.,  Emperor,  tumults  at  his 
coronation,  ill.  228.  Degrades  the  three 
Popes,  288.  His  coronation  and  oath, 
287  His  commanding  character,  289. 
His  war  with  Hungary,  272.  His  meet- 
ing with  Leo  IX.,  273.  Marches  into 
Italy,  286.  Recalled  to  Germany,  287. 
Death  of,  288. 

Henry  IV.,  Emperor,  his  abduction  by 
Archbishop  Han  do,  ill.  330.  His  re- 
sentment/ 838.  Favors  Adalbert  of 
Bremen,  334.  His  minority,  3$).  Con- 
firms election  of  Gregory  VII.,  857. 
His  character.  408.  His  marriage,  408. 
flat  war  with  the  Saxons,  404.  Takes 
refuge  in  Worms —  regains  his  power, 
40&    His  breach  with  Gregory  VII., 


418.  Summoned  to  Rome.  428.  Galls 
Diet  at  Worms,  481.  Declares  Pope's 
deposition,  482.  Letter  to  clergy  and 
people  of  Rome,  488.  Deposed  and  in- 
terdicted by  Pope,  487.  Conspiracy 
against,  440.  Deserted  by  prelates,  442. 
His  desperation,  443.  Retires  to  Spires, 
460.  In  Burguudy,  451.  At  Ganosa, 
456.  His  degrading  submission,  467; 
and  conditional  absolution,  409.  Re- 
tires to  Reggio,  462.  Grows  in  power, 
466.  His  craft,  467.  Reaction  in  fa- 
vor of,  470.  Invades  Swabia,  471.  His 
successes  over  Rudolph,  478.  Again  ex- 
communicated, 478.  Renounces  Greg- 
ory^ authority,  482.  Defeated  at  the 
Sister— marches  into  Italy,  484.  Be- 
sieges Rome,  487.  Proposes  terms,  488. 
Wastes  Tuscany,  490.  Obtains  posses- 
sion of  Rome — crowned  by  Antipope, 
492.  Retires  before  Normans,  493.  Re- 
news war  with  Matilda,  613.  His  diffi- 
culties in  Germany,  614.  His  son  Con- 
rad's rebellion,  616.  Disinherits  Con- 
rad, iv.  68.  Protects  Jews,  71.  Makes 
Henry  bis  heir — bis  prosperity,  72. 
Proclaims  peace  of  the  Empire,  78. 
Fails  to  acknowledge  Paschal,  74.  His 
excommunication  renewed,  76.  His  son 
Henry  rebels  against  him,  <9.  Deserted 
by  hi  followers,  81  Deceived  by  his 
son — made  prisoner,  82.  His  humilia- 
tion, 88.  Popular  feeling  in  his  favor, 
84.  Recovers  strength — keeps  Easter 
at  liege,  86.  His  death  —  treatment 
of  his  remains,  86-88.  His  funeral 
finally  celebrated,  114. 

Henry  V.,  made  heir  to  Empire,  iv.  72- 
Rebels  against  his  father,  79.  His  hy- 
pocrisy, 81;  and  treachery,  82.  Im- 
prisons his  father,  83.  Elected  Emper- 
or, 84.  Besieges  Cologne,  86.  His  treat- 
ment of  his  father's  remains,  87.  In- 
vites Paschal  II.  into  Germany,  91. 
Asserts  right  of  investiture,  92.  Holds 
Diet  at  Ratisbon,  and  collects  his  forces, 
93.  Enters  Italy  and  destroys  Novara, 
96.  Advances  on  Rome,  96.  His  treatv 
with  Pope — gives  up  investiture,  98. 
His  procession  to  St.  Peters,  100.  Hol- 
lowness  of  his  compact,  101.  Impris- 
ons Pope.  104.  Contest  with  Romans, 
104.  Treaty  with  Pope,  107.  Crowned 
by  pMSchal  II.,  108.  Returns  to  Ger- 
many, 109.  Excommunicated  by  Coun- 
cil of  Vienne.  112.  Celebrates  his  father  s 
funeral.  114.  E titers  Italy  —  takes 
possesion  of  Tuscany,  122.  Advances 
to  Rome,  123.  His  meeting  with  Ca 
iixtus  II.,  135.  Hit  a&urs  in  Germany 
141.  Treaty  with  Saxons,  143.  Con 
eordat  with  the  Pope,  144.  His  death, 
149. 

Henry  VL,  marries  Gonstantia,  heiress  of 
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Stely— Uslbrocvty,  tv.  441.  Anecdote 
of  his  coronation,  44d.  Destroy*  Tas- 
eulom  — hi*  war  with  Tancred,  449. 
Imprisons  Richard  Cerar  de  Lion,  u61. 
Regains  Apulia  and  Sicily,  464.  Over- 
runs Italy  —  his  cruelties,  466.  Ex- 
communicated, 466.  His  power  —  dis- 
mantle Capua  and  Naples-- his  death, 
468.  Buried  at  Palermo,  468.  His  pre- 
tended will,  491. 
Henry,  son  of  Frederick  II.,  elected  suc- 
cessor to  his  father,  v.  293.  Declared 
heir  both  of  the  Empire  and  the  King- 
dom of  Sicily,  847.  His  father's  vice- 
gerent hi  Germany,  406.  His  rebellion, 

Henry  I.  of  England,  complaints  against, 
at  Council  of  Rheiins,  frf.  184.  Hie  in- 
terview with  Celixtus  II..  186.  Ac- 
knowledges Innocent  H.,  171.  Settles 
question  of  Investiture,  804. 

Henry  II.  at  England,  his  power  and 
ability,  ir.  307,  338.  Acewsion  of,  816. 
Mokes  Becket  chancellor,  816.  His 
blind  confidence  in  Becket,  321.  Ap- 
points him  archbishop,  828.  Is  opposed 
by  him,  828.  Resist*  clerical  Immuni- 
ties, 880.  Jealous  of  alerioal  power, 
884.  Galls  parliament  at  Westminster 
—resisted  by  Becket,  884.  Summons 
council  at  Clarendon,  886.  Establishes 
Constitutions.  887.  Negotiates  with 
Alexander  III.,  841.  His  measures  on 
Beeket'e  Sight,  858.  Sends  embassy  to 
Flanders  and  France,  864.  Banishes 
Beckett  dependents,  861.  Makes  over- 
tures to  Frederick  Barbarossa,  888. 
Wavers  between  rival  Popes,  864.  Ctied 
by  Becket,  866.  His  wrath  at  Backet's 
measures,  870.  Causes  Beoket's  ex- 
pulsion from  Pontigny,  871.  Assists 
Alexander  III.  with  money,  876.  Re- 
ceives Papal  legates,  880.  Meets  Becket 
at  Mentmirail,  886.  His  war  with 
France,  866.  His  intrigues  In  Italy, 
866.  Interview  with  Papal  legates, 
890.  Treaty  broken  off,  898.  Renews 
negotiations,  896.  His  proclamation, 
897.  Obtains  the  coronation  of  his 
•on,  460.  His  reconciliation  with  Beck- 
et. 408.  Receives  excommunicated 
bishops,  411.  His  fatal  words,  412. 
His  sorrow,  418.  Reconciliation  with 
Pope,  419.   Penance  at  Canterbury,  420. 

Hmry  HI.  of  England,  his  minority,  v. 
811.  Accepts  crown  of  Naples  for  his 
son,  611.  His  contribntloDS  to  Pope, 
612.  Appeal  of  8t.  Louis  to,  vi.  30. 
His  vanity,  42, 43.  His  war  with  barons, 
86.  His  imprisonment,  101 J  and  vic- 
tory, 102.    Reactien  against,  104. 

Henry  IV.  of  England,  accession  of,  vii. 
406.  His  deaUngs  with  parliament,  418. 
Ohoreh  property  under,  v*l.  148. 


Henry  V.,  accession  of.  vfl.  417.    sum* 

easts?  of  hut  unvote*  421.     Manaaatj 

against  Lollards,  422. 
Henry,  Pi  lacs,  sup  of  Hasty  H.,  his  eno> 

cation    Intrusted   to    Becket,  r? .  8tt 

Crowned  by  Archbishop  of  Tost,  4* 
Henry,  Count  of  Flanders,  iv.  864. 
Henry,  Emperor  of  Ooossasrtinopla,  v. 

120. 
Henry,  youngest  sou  of  Bmpcim  fssaV 

erick  II.,  his  death,  v.  615. 
Henry  I.,  King  of  Fiance,  tmasrtis  Oauu- 
>oll  of  Rhehna,  IH.  248. 
Henry  the  lion,  subdued  by  Ft  nsrink 

Barbarossa,  iv.  483. 
Aeswy  of  Austria,  vii.  74. 
Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Iv.  806 

His  advise  to  Bosket,  846,  8*6. 
Henry%  Bishop  of  Liege,  proEigary  of,  vii. 


Henry 


Hta 


the  Deacon,   v.    148,  144. 
king  and  proariytea,  144,  Rai 
>y  St.  Bernard,  146. 

Henry  at  OastiW,  vi.  UO. 
tor  of  Borne — adheci 
lfi. 

Henry  of  Luxemburg.  King  of  Romans, 
vi.  414, 611.  Enter*  Italy,  514.  Ovowaei 
in  Milan,  616.  Takes  Enema—Ma 
poverty,  618.  Crowned  a4  Kerne— his 
war  weth  Naples,  180.  His  neons  eher- 
acter  and  death,  62L  Baate1*  here, 
622. 

Henry  of  Thuringla,  smuVEsupntoc,  v. 
492.    Hb  death,  484. 

Ber—Hxs,  Emperor  hi  the  Bass,  ft.  181. 
Involved  in  Monotbestto  uontiuvem, 
987.  Publishes  the  Eetheem,  339  bit 
death,  followed  by  revolutions,  251. 

ihrmiigritty  denounced  he  JmeuM,i. U8. 

Hereditary  ckogy,  danger  of,  EL  876. 

Heresy  twin  ettase,  i.488.  Under  Jos» 
Union's  law,  818.  Uador  berWitaeodm, 
641.  Statutes  aauJunt,  t.  228,  In- 
creased  eevertt*  aaoiaet,  228.  la  not 
eatiaguished,  880.  Smppozted  by 
preaching,  284:  and  hy  romssnsir 
teaching,  285.  Lowe  of  Frederick  H. 
against,  884. 

Berttim,  re-baptism  of,  controversy 
about,  I.  88. Lav*  ajakest,  615-  Cru- 
sades against,  v.  18*.  Three  cIboms 
of,  141.  Burning  of,  148.  Laws  of 
Frederick  II.  usuinot,  287.  .  Punw- 
cuted,  402.  Procedure  against,  vi. 
88.  Persecution  of  in  Faroe,  8J. 
Burned  in  Germany.  vifl.  407. 

Herbert,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  erownt 
Conrad  the  Salic,  ill.  808.  His  wars, 
807.  His  contest  with  Oenraa,  Ett. 
His  death,  811. 

Ifcrftert,  AjohJwshop  of  Ravenme,  EL 
897. 

his  nasi  agaJaet 
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ofevgy,  M.  848;    Hit  tyranny  at  Enlaa, 

846. 
Herlnin,  founder  of  Abbey  of  Bee,  iv. 

800. 
Herman,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  Hi.  247. 
Herman  of  Salza,   Master   of  Teutonic 

Order,  his  «de«ty  to  Frederick  II.,  r. 

606.     His  high  character,  vi.  586. 
Hertnenegild,    Spanish    prince,    ii.    66. 

Hie  rebellion  and  death,  66. 
Hermxngard  married  to  Charlemagne,  ii. 

486.    Divorced,  441. 
Hnrmingard,  wife  of  Louis  the  Pious,  ii. 

626.    Her  death,  £05. 
Herika  (or  Herthus),  a  Teutonic  deity, 

j.  m. 

HeruliaHS,  i.  408. 

Hexhatn,  church  at,  ii.  810. 

Hierarchy  under  Charlemagne,    feudal, 

tt.486.   Strengthened  by  Charlemagne, 

497. 
Hierarchy  of  Middle  Ages,  benefits  of,  111. 

we. 

Hierarchy,  strength  of,  v.  186.  Its  tyr- 
anny, 187.  Contest  with  friara,  v\.  68. 
Power  of,  unshaken,  rtii.  1ft).  Coteo- 
6al,  190.  Ascendency  of,  428.  Jeal- 
ous of  diffusion  of  books,  496.  Decline 
of  ito  power,  496. 

Amarckvh  Angk>- Norman,  iv.  804. 

Hierarchy,  English,  tH.  862.  Commons 
petition  against,  866. 

Hierarchy  of  France,  fa*.  868. 

Hierarchy  of  Germany,  becomes  Teuton- 
ic, ii.  616.  Aristocratic.  688.  Its  great 
increase  of  power*  Hi.  40. 

Hierarchy,  Transalpine,  its  perpetuity, 
fii.  41.  Suftersasoa  feudal  nobility, 
42.    Sanctions  divorce  of  Theutberga, 

HUarins  at  Srned  of  Bpneous,  1.  286. 
Made  Pope,  812.    Rebukes  Anthemius, 

HUarius,  Archbishop  of  Aries,  i.  272. 
Denies  Papal  jurisdiction,  278.  His 
death,  274.  Condemned  by  Valentin- 
ian  in.,  276. 

Hilary,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  urges 
Docket  to  resign,  iv.  846. 

Hildebert,  Bishop  of  Le  Mans,  t.  144. 

Hiidebrand.     See  ftrcgory  VII. 

Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Uheiins.  ill.  61. 
Accepts  False  Decretals,  64.  Supports 
Charles  the  Bald,  72.  Letter*  to  Ha- 
drian n.,  72,  77.  His  cruelty  to  his 
nephew,  80.     Persecutes  Ootschalk,  iv. 

Htnemar,  Bishop  of  Loon,  (nephew  of 
Archbishop  Hincmar),  iii.  76.  His 
quarrel  with  his  uncle,  76.  Support- 
ed by  Pop©  Hadrian  II.,  77.  Is 
blinded,  80. 

Bsppolytus,  Bishop  of  Port  on,  i.  66. 
probable  author  of  the  "  Refutation 


of  all  Heresies,"  76.  HI*  strictures 
on  Pope  Callistus,  78.  His  banishment 
to  Sardinia,  and  martyrdom  at  Rome, 
80. 

Historical  Christian  poets,  viii.  806. 

History,  Latin,  vili.  §31. 

Hohenburg,  battle  of,  iii.  406. 

Hohetuiaufen,  hou.se  of,  iv.  266. 

Holy  Island,  or  Lindfrfarae,  if.  190 

Holy  Land,  reverence  for,  iv.  16. 

Honorius  I.,  Pope,  acknowledges  Mono 
thelitis*,  ii.  269. 

Honorius  n.  (Lambert  of  Oatla),  Papal 
legate  at  Worms,  iv.  144.  Blecfed 
Pope,  161.  His  peace  with  Emperor 
Lothair,  162. 

Honorius  in.,  Pope,  supports  fihnon  do 
Moutfort,  v.  221.  Honors  St.  Dominic, 
248.  Repose  of  his  Popedom,  284. 
His  mildness,  286.  Urges  the  Cro> 
sade,  286.  His  correspondence  with 
Frederick  II.,  281.  Crowns  Fred- 
erick, 206.  His  totter  to  Frederick, 
806.  Arbitrates  between  Frederick 
and  the  Lombard  League— his  death, 
808.  His  relations  with  Bngtand,  810. 
Assumes  protection  of  Henry  III.  of 
England,  811.  SDm  olaim  on  English 
benefices,  8M. 

Honorius  IV.,  Pope,  vi.  172. 

Honorius,  Emperor,  bis  inactivity,  I. 
187.  Espouses  the  cause  of  Chrysos> 
torn,  142.  Destroys  Stilicho,  146.  Hit 
MpAwnoss  during  Alaric's  invasions, 
161.  His  rescript  against  PelagianJsm, 
i88. 

Hope,  on  Architecture,  viii.  418. 

Horrmsdms,  Pope,  supports  Vitalfanus, 
I.  842.  Appealed  to  by  Emperor  Anas- 
tadus,  428.  His  embassy  to  Constan- 
tinople, 424.  His  demands,  426.  His 
second  embassy,  427.  Exettos  subjects 
of  Empire  against  Anastasius,  428. 
Establishes  his  authority  In  the  East, 
481. 

Horses  sacrificed  by  Teutons,  i.  861. 

Hosius  of  Cordova,  i.  99, 101. 

Hospitallers,  v.  74.  Their  opposition  to 
Frederick  II.  in  Palestine,  860. 

Hrosteitha,  vili.  816,  817.  Her  religious 
comedies,  317. 

Hubert .  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  death 
of,  v.  20. 

Hugh  Capet,  «.  206. 

Huftk  of  Provence,  iii.  166.  Marries  Ma- 
rozia,  167.  Driven  out  of  Rome,  169. 
His  palace  at  Pavia,  171.  Conspiracy 
against,  172.  Is  deserted,  178.  Re- 
tires to  Provence  and  dies,  174. 

Hugh  of  Lyons,  his  letters  to  Countess 
Matilda,  ill  504. 

Hugo  the  White,  his  Charges  against 
Gregory  VII..  iU.  481. 

Hum/red,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  do 
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uosed  by  Pope  Leo  IX.,  111.  370.    Diet, 

Humfrey,  Norman  prince,  Hi.  280.  Con- 
duct* Leo  IX.  to  Home,  281. 

Hungarians,  ferocity  of.  Hi.  140.  Extent 
of  their  ravages,  150.  Resist  expedi- 
Mod  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  tr.  80. 

Hungary,  occupied  bj  Magyar*,  Hi.  160. 
Conversion  of,  271.  Afuirs  of,  v.  71. 
The  Muter  of.  vi.  58. 

Huns%  terrors  of  their  invasion,  1.  280. 

Hum,  John,  arrives  at  Constance,  vli. 
488.  Previous  history  of,  488.  Rector 
of  university  of  Prague,  440.  His  re- 
oeptkm  at  Constance,  444-  Imprisoned, 
446.  Abandoned  by  Emperor,  456. 
Hia  doctrine,  482.  la  urged  to  recant, 
483.  Interrogation  of,  486.  Brought 
brfore  Council,  486.  Charges  against, 
487.  His  boldness,  488.  Refuses  to 
retract,  491.  His  writings  burned, 
496.  Degradation  of,  496.  Execution 
of,  497.  Was  a  martyr  to  the  hierar- 
chy, 499.    Severe  treatment  of,  606. 

Hussiu  war,  vti.  641.    Atrocity  of;  548. 

Hussites,  their  successes,  vtt,  646.  Invade 
Oermany,  649. 

Hymn*,  Latin,  viii.  808. 

Hypatia  murdered  by  partisans  of  Cyril, 
i.215 

I.  J. 

Jacob  de  Hies,  his  opinions  about  admin- 
istration of  Cup  to  Laity,  til.  486. 
Condemned  by  Council  of  Constance, 
498. 

Jacopone  da  Todi,  Franciscan  poet,  vi. 
196.  Verses  against  Bonhaoa  VIII.,  291. 

Jago,  St.,  of'  Compostalla.  via.  218. 

James  I.  of  Arragon,  prisoner  to  Simtn 
de  Montfort,  t.  206.  Subjection  of  to 
Clement  IV..  Ti.  107. 

James,  King  of  Sicily,  vi.  171.  Succeeds 
to  throne  of  Arragon,  177.  Makes 
treaty  with  Angevines,  215. 

Jan*,  of  Burgundy,  Ti.  533. 

la l< truly  Innocent  lll.'s  letter  to  Bishops 
of,  v.  70,  71. 

Inmodasm,  begun  by  Leo  the  lsaurian. 
ii.  2113.  Nature  of  controversy,  294. 
Wait  premature,  296.  Important  points 
involved  in,  297.  Cause*  tumults  at 
Constantinople,  3<#.  Condemned  by 
second  Council  of  Nicea,  348.  Sup- 
pra*ed,  855.  Revived  by  Tboopbilus, 
864.  Abhorrence  of  in  the  West,  878. 
Unjoined  by  edict  at  Ravenna,  876. 
Directed  against  statues,  viii.  463. 

Idolatry  alleged  against  Templars,  vi. 
4f>3.    AgniuKt  Boniface  VIII.,  500. 

^ran  Petit  asserts  legality  of  murder,  viL 

Jtroms  denounces  vices  of  Roman  Church, 


1. 118.  His  influence  over  noble  todhs. 
116.  Author  of  tb*  Vulgate,  117.  He- 
tires  from  Rome,  119.  His  account  of 
the  sack  of  Rome,  163.  Resist*  Pe- 
lagius,  166.  PerBecnted  by  Pelagian, 
167. 

Jtromt  of  Prague  Joins  Hoes  at  Con- 
stance, vii.  480.  His  imprteonmea* 
and  retractation,  601.  Recants  ins 
recantation  —  his  oondenraation,  601. 
His  courage  and  execution,  606. 

Jerusalem.  Church  of,  always  snbsnttV 
ate,  i.  130.  Violent  quarrels  at,  SIS. 
Besieged  by  Mohammedan*,  188.  Ca- 
pitulates, 160.  Capture  of  by  Crusa- 
ders, iv.  86.  Loss  of.  444.  TiaUsd 
by  treaty  to  Frederick  II.,  v.  859. 

Jew  at  Alexandria,  I.  211-214.  Pro- 
tected by  Theodorie,  486.  Of  Arabia, 
their  strife  with  Mohammed,  M.  1SL 
Their  rudeness.  187.  Persecution  of 
in  France,  iv.  tt.  Massacred  by  Cru- 
saders, 61.  Protected  by  Henry  IV., 
71.  Protected  by  St.  Bernard,  » 
Plundered  by  King  Philip,  vi.  156, 
880.  Persecuted  by  French  peasantry, 
vii.66. 

Ignatius,  martyrdom  of,  L  68. 

Ignatius,  Patriarch  of  Ckra**aatiuoob, 
iii.  28.  Banished  by  emperor  lOeasel 
HI.,  24.  His  sufferings,  26.  Appears 
before  Papal  legates — persecution  of, 
27.    His  restoration  and  death,  SS. 

Ignoranct,  religious,  of  lower  orders, 
v.281. 

Myriemm,  church  of,  snbjeot  to  that  of 
Roma,  1.279. 

Images,  alleged  miracles  in  defence  of. 
ii.  810.    Precedents  lor.  vW.  468. 

Image-worship,  ii.  296.  Edict  against, 
806.  Condemned  by  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, 827.  Measures  of  Tbeo- 
philus  against.  363.  Restored  by  The- 
odora, 866.  Prevails  in  Italy,  37*. 
Condemned  in  Western  empire,  660. 

"  Imitation  of  Christ,11  viU.  297.  Influ- 
ence of.  296.  Not  sacerdotal,  299.  Re- 
markable omission  in,  301. 

Immaculate  Conception,  viii.  208. 

Immunities   of  clergy,  iv.   880.     Abol- 
ished  by  Council  of  Clarendon, 
Docket  the  martyr  of,  421.     ~    " 
by  Edward  I.,  vtt:  848. 

Indulgences,  viU.  226.  Sale  of,  vii.  SK; 
viii.  489.    In  Bohemia,  vli.  442. 

Infanticide,  laws  of  Justinian  *  gainst,  L 

Ingeburga  of  Denmark,  married  so  Phfity 
Augustus,  iv.  640.  Incurs  his  aversion, 
540.  Imprisoned.  548.  Reinstate*, 
551.    Neglected,  566. 

Innocent  I.,  Pope,  1. 134.  Assorts  Roman 
supremacy,  185.  His  dominion  over 
the  western  churches,  117.    Supports 
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Chrysostom,  189.  Present  at  first 
siege  of  Borne  by  Alario,  149.  Em- 
braces opinion*  of  Augustine,  176. 
Pronounces  against  Pelagius,  178.  His 
death.  178. 

jtnount  II.,  iv.  152.  His  contest  with 
Anacletns,  153.  Supported  by  trans- 
alpine sovereigns,  154.  Retires  to 
France,  157.  At  Rheims  —  ruled  by 
St.  Bernard,  169.  Visits  Clairvaux  — 
acknowledged  by  sovereigns,  170  Ad- 
vances to  Home,  173.  At  Pisa,  174. 
Holds  Lateran  Council,  175.  His  wars, 
178.  Condemns  Abelard,  216.  Insur- 
rection against  in  Borne.  240.  His 
death,  241. 

hmoctnt  III.,  if.  468.  Elected  Pope, 
471.  His  policy,  474;  and  adminis- 
tration, 475.  His  wars  in  Italy,  476, 
477.  War  with  Markwald  of  Anweiler, 
481.  Establishes  power  in  Italy,  483. 
His  claims  on  kingdom  of  Naples,  484. 
Guardian  of  Frederick  IT.,  484.  En- 
gages Walter  of  Brie  one,  490.  Fosters 
strife  In  Germany,  499.  His  demands 
on  Philip  the  Hohenstaufen,  500.  His 
policy  in  Germany.  604, 507.  Address 
to  German  envojs,  507.  His  "  Delib- 
eration," 510.  Declares  Otho  emperor, 
515.  Forced  to  acknowledge  Philip, 
523.  Crowns  Otho  IT.,  627.  His 
quarrel  with  Otho,  529,  530.  Sup- 
ports Frederick  II.,  532.  Forbids  di- 
vorce of  Philip  Augustus.  541.  Medi- 
ates between  Philip  and  Richard  of 
England.  544.  Places  France  under 
Interdict,  545.  Compels  restoration 
of  Ingeburga,  561.  His  alliance  with 
Richard  I.,  v.  13.  His  laxity  in  King 
John's  divorce.  15.  Quarrels  with 
King  John,  20.  Appoints  Stephen 
Langton  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
24.  Places  England  under  Interdict, 
27.  Excommunicates  John,  80.  De- 
clares his  deposition,  33.  Obtains  sur- 
render of  England,  37.  Ills  commit  nd- 
ing  position,  40.  Takes  part  with  King 
John  —  rebukes  Langton  and  the  bar- 
ons, 49.  Condemns  Magna  Charta,  50. 
Excommunicates  barons,  53.  Excom- 
municate* Philip  Augustus,  57.  His 
death,  57.  His  measures  in  Spain,  62. 
Condemns  marriage  of  Alfonso  of  Leon 
—  threaten*  Leon  and  Castile  with  In- 
terdict, 68.  Crowns  Pedro  of  Arragon, 
69.  Receives  fealty  of  Arragon,  69. 
His  policy  towards  Bohemia,  Denmark, 
and  Hungary,  70,  71.  Urges  the  cru- 
sade, 76.  Requires  contributions,  77. 
Fails  to  rouse  »al.  80.  Prohibits  com- 
merce with  8aracetis,  88.  Receives 
Alexius  Cumnenus,  93.  Forbids  expe- 
dition to  Zara,  95  Condemus  expedi- 
tion to  Constantinople,  101.    Receives 
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addresses  of  Baldwin  and  the  Vene- 
tians, 112, 118.  His  answers,  113, 114. 
Bends  Cardinal  Benedict  legate  to  Con- 
stantinople, 119,  120.  Recommends 
toleration  of  Greeks,  122.  Mediates 
between  Franks  and  Bulgarians,  123. 
Seeming  peace  of  his  Popedom,  133. 
His  measures  against  heretics  in  south 
of  France,  166.  His  letter  to  Count 
Raymond,  174.  Commands  crusade 
against  Provence,  176.  His  crafty 
conduct,  182,  191.  Receives  Ray 
mond  at  Rome,  193.  His  hesitation, 
206.  Holds  Lateran  Council,  211. 
Dispute  before  him,  215.     Overborne 

'  by  violence  of  prelates,  217.  Shows 
favor  to  young  Raymond  of  Toulouse, 
218.  His  death,  220.  His  reception 
of  St.  Francis.  259.  His  character, 
276.  Sanctions  Dominican  and  Fran 
dscan  orders,  280.  Review  of  his  poo 
tiflcate,  276-481. 

Innocent  IV..  v.  459.  His  correspond- 
ence with  Frederick  TJ.,  460.  Enters 
Rome,  462.  Negotiates  with  Emperor, 
468.  His  flight  to  Genoa.  465.  To 
Lyons,  467.  Excommunicates  Emper- 
or, 468.  Offers  to  visit  England,  471. 
His  insecurity  at  Lyons,  472.  Gifts 
to,  from  French  prelates,  472.  Af 
Council  of  Lyons,  478.  His  address, 
476.  Declares  deposition  of  Emperor, 
479.  Claims  temporal  authority,  488 
His  crusade  against  Emperor,  484.  Re- 
jects mediation  of  Louis  of  France, 
488.  Attempts  to  raise  Germany,  488 
Declares  Henry  of  Thuringia  Emperor, 
492.  Makes  William  of  Holland  Em- 
peror, 494.  His  conduct  after  Fred- 
erick's death,  507.  Confers  crown  of 
Naples  on  Prince  Edmund  of  England, 
611.  Aims  at  possession  of  Naples, 
517.  Manfred's  submission  to,  619. 
His  entry  into  Naples,  520.  Offers 
realm  to  Charles  of  Anjou  —  his  death, 
521.  Visions  regarding,  522.  Resisted 
by  Robert  Grostete.  528.  His  indiuer- 
ence  to  crusade  of  St.  Louis,  vi.  25. 
His  bull  subjecting  Mendicant  Orders, 
vii.327. 

lnnoctnt  V.,  vi.  134. 

Innocent  VI.,  vii.  200.  His  tranquil  Pa- 
pacy, 201.  Acquiesces  in  Golden  Bull, 
203.    His  death,  207. 

Inwteent  VII.,  vii.  292.  His  flight  from 
Rome,  and  return,  295.    Death  of,  296. 

"  Innocents,  Massacre  of,'?  a  mystery, 
viii.  312. 

Inquisition  founded,  v.  225.  Of  Tou- 
louse, vi.  32.  Form  of  procedure  in, 
33  Placed  under  Friar  Preachers,  84. 
Rebellion  against,  85.  In  France  — 
condemned  by  Philip  the  Fair,  329 
On  Franciscan  heretics,  vii  56. 
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Tnmtisitnt  in  France,  examines  Templar*, 
VI.  406. 

Inquisitors  murdered,  tL  88.  Expelled 
Trow  Parma,  vil.  40. 

Institutes  of  Charlemagne,  it.  491. 

Institutes  of  Justinian,  make  no  men- 
tion of  Christianity,  i.  490. 

Insurrections,  religions,  vi.  57. 

Intellectual  movement*.  It.  179;  T.  254. 

Interdict  at  Rome,  iv.  205.  Commanded 
by  Beckct,  394.  In  France,  644  Ter- 
ror of,  545.  Raised,  502.  In  England, 
r.  2*.  Effects  of,  28.  In  Gertnany, 
Til.  128.  Force  of,  vlfi.  188.  Disused, 
602. 

Ihvtstburt,  ffi.  415.  Lay,  ibrbldden  by 
Gregory  VII.,  416.  Settled  by  Henry 
V.  and  Pope  Paschal  Il.jiv.  98.  Set- 
tled by  concordat  of  Worms,  146. 
Question  of  in  England,  804. 

Joachim,  Abbot,  his  "  Eternal  Gospel," 
—  prophecies.  Tii.  29. 

Joanna  of  Naples,  vli.  148.    Appeals  to 

raeniijes. 

Joanna  It.  of  Naples,  her  conduct  to 
rival  Popes,  ril.  219.  Is  put  to  death, 
261. 

Job,  book  of,  Gregory  the  Great  on,  0. 

Johanitius,  King  of  Bulgaria,  his  victory 
at  Adrlanople,  t.  128.  Pope  Innocent's 
letter  to  —  bin  reply,  124. 

John,  St.,  knights  of' rivals  of  Templals, 
vi.  887.    Conquer  Rhodes,  890. 

John  I.,  Pope,  ambassador  to  Constanti- 
nople, i.  440.  Bis  instructions  from 
Thcodoric,  441.  Results  of  his  mis- 
sion uncertain,  442.  Imprisonment 
of,  and  death,  442. 

John  IT.,  i.  458.  Receives  embassy  from 
EastjJoS. 

John  III.,  reinstates  bishops  in  Gaol,  1. 
476.    Intercedes  with  Narses,  476. 

John  IV.,  n.  272. 

John  V.,  li.  287. 

Jofin  VI.,  U.  290. 

John  Vn.,  11.  290. 

John  VITI.,  restores  Phot i us,  iii.  87.  IDs 
position,  81.  Crowns  Charles  the  Bald 
Emperor,  82.  His  alarm  at  Saracens, 
84.  Ills  war  with  Naples,  89.  Pays 
tribute  to  Saracens,  90.  Seised  by 
Lambert  —  flics  to  Frauce,  91.  Calls 
council  of  Troyes,  92.  Crowns  Louis 
the  Stammerer  —  his  frequent  excom- 
munications, 93.  Adopts  Bono,  Duke 
of  Lombardy,  94.  Endeavors  to  as- 
semble council  at  Pavia,  95.  Excom- 
municates Anspert,  Archbishop  of 
Milan.  9o.  Crowns  Charles  the  Fat 
Eniprror,  97.  Proposes  to  massacre 
the  Saracens,  98.  Writes  to  Charles 
the  Fat  — his  death,  99.  Conspiracy 
against,  100. 


/oA*IX.,m.ll2. 

John  X.,  the  oaramotir  of 
160.  Translated  from  Ravenna,  * 
Forms  league  against  Saracens  — 
crowns  Berengar,  161.  Defeats  the 
Saracens  — his  contest  with  Va^ida, 
168.     His  Imprisonment  and   death, 

Jbhn  XT.,  son  of  MarOjda.  111.  167.    Ia> 

frisoned  by  AlbericTw.    Bis  death, 
70. 

John  XTX,  ifl.  176.  Crowns  Otfao  L,  178. 
His  treachery,  179.  Flies  from  Baas, 
180.  Cited  to  appear  —refuses,  188. 
Ms  return  to  Rome,  and  death,  EH. 

John  XUL,  expelled  by  Romans,  ffi.  W. 
Restored  by  Otho  I.,  196. 

John  XIV_  imprisoned  by  Boalfa*)— 
fats  death,  111.  189. 

John  XVy  ffi.  191. 

John  X  VT.     See  PhilagaOms, 

John  XVII.,  ifl.  m, 

John  XVtlL,  fli.  222. 

John  XIX.,  crowns  Henry  HI.,  ttl.  87. 

John  XXI.,  Ti.  181.  Stories  regard!* 
bis  death,  185. 

John  XXII-,  election  of.  tU.  18.  His  pre- 
vious history,  19.  EstabBshes  Pops 
dom  at  Avignon  —  appoints  Qardfoak, 
21.  His  btieft  to  French  King.  & 
His  belief  in  magic,  24.  His  avarice, 
61.  Persecutes  SpWtuaflstSjtt.  BuU 
against  Franciscans,  60.  His  Italian 
policy,  71.  League  with  Robert  of 
Naples,  73-  Process  against  Loots  ef 
Bavaria,  76.  Excommunicates  Ga- 
leaaso  ylscond,  78  \  and  Louis,  79. 
His  league  wftli  Charles  the  Fair.  80. 
His  deposition  declared,  101.  Com- 
mands prayers  in  his  behalf,  10t.  Rec- 
onciled with  the  Vleoonti,  108.  Death 
of  his  enemies,  110.  Accused  of  her- 
esy, 118.  His  estrangement  Ansa 
French  King.  117.  His  reoantaOosi 
and  death,  118.  His  wealth  and  ve- 
nality, 119.    His  character,  120. 

John  XXI n.  (Balthasar  Coma),  at  Pisa. 
vH.  820.  Character  of,  328.  Previons 
history,  829.  Legate  at  Bologna,  830. 
His  election,  832.  Quarrel  with  Lodfa- 
laus  of  Naples,  337.  Consent*  to  Coun- 
cil, 342.  His  interview  with  Sigismund, 
843.  His  Journey  to  Constance,  489. 
His  policy,  431.  His  reception  of  Husk, 
444.  His  supremacy  in  the  Council, 
448.  Threatening  signs  against,  464- 
His  cession  demanded,  45 1.  Charge* 
against,  460.  Promise*  to  abdicate. 
461.  Demands  upon,  463.  Interview 
with  Sigismund,  46*4.  Flight,  469. 
Letter  to  Council,  470.  At  Schaffhau- 
sen — his  complaints,  472.  His  con- 
duct and  weakness,  4*4  At  Fribooxa; 
477.    Surrenders,  479.    His  imprtsom 
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nent,  480.  Lenient  treatment  Ofc  608. 
Submits  to  Pope  Martin  V.,  625.  Is 
named  Cardinal  —  ones  at  Florence, 
8B6,  69). 

Jbft*  of  England,  his  accession,  t.  16. 
Divorces  his  wile  and  marries  Isabella, 
16.  War  with  Phinp  Augustus  —  flies 
to  England,  18.  His  loss  of  Norman- 
dy, 20.  His  quarrel  with  Innocent 
III.,  21.  Oppresses  cfergy,  28.  Ei- 
eotnmonteafced,  80.  His  folly  and 
profligacy,  31.  Declared  deposed,  82. 
Golteets  forces,  88.  His  desperation 
—  threatens  to  embrace  Mohamme- 
danism, 84.  His  weakness,  86.  Sub- 
mits to  Papal  Legate,  86.  Surrenders 
England  to  Pope,  87.  His  absolution, 
48.  Second  Surrender  of  the  realm, 
46.  Conciliates  the  clergy,  47.  8op- 
potted  by  Pope,  49.  Signs  Magna 
Charta,  60.  Released  from  oath  by 
Pope,  61.  His  war  with  Barons,  68. 
Death  and  character,  68.  His  sur- 
render of  realm  declared  ?oid  by  Par- 
liament. Til.  889. 

JbA*  Talajas,  I.  8ES4. 

John,  Bishop  of  Antloch.  attempts  to  ap- 
pease Nestorfatn  strife,  i.  228.  At  Coun- 
cil of  Kphesus.  287.  Resists  Cyril  and 
Memnon,  286.  His  league  with  Cyril, 
M0.  Alienates  his  own  supporters, 
260.   Suforoes  their  submission,   261. 

Jhkn,  Imperial  Commissary  at  Kphesus, 
L  241.  Arrests  the  contending  pre- 
lates, 242. 

Jbhn,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  I.  837. 

$okn of  Cappadocia,  Bishopof  Constanti- 
nople, hu  ambition,  1. 480.  Unirersal 
Btauop,  fl.  70. 

/•*»  of  Damascos,  his  orlgln.ll.  818. 
Writes  against  Iconodasm,  820.  fife 
three  orations,  821. 

John.  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  resists 
Nloolas  I.,  tit  &  forced  to  submit, 
80. 

Jfe&»  Creseenttus,  Patrician  of  Borne,  Of. 
ttt. 

John  of  Salisbury,  friend  of  Backet.  It. 
890 ;  TiU.  241.  His  adrloe  to  Becket, 
ir.  862.    At  Canterbury,  414. 

John  of  Oxford,  ambassador  at  Wars* 
burg,  It.  364.  Excommunicated  by 
Becket,  880.  His  intrigues  at  Rome, 
874.  At  Benerento,  808.  Reinstates 
Becket,  406. 

Asa,  King  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  West,  t. 
801.  His  quarrel  with  Frederick  11- 
808. 

John,  Prince  of  Naples,  ▼!.  519. 

Jh*»  of  Bohemia  invades  Italy,  Til.  118, 
146.    Slain  at  Crecy,  147. 

ftrMrflfe,  Seneschal  of  St.  Louis,  ri.  29. 

loiante.  of  Jerusalem,  msrrhfi  Frederick 
II.,  t.  802     Her  death,  881 


trait. 

ton^nlSl. 

Joppa  occupied  by  Frederick  II.,  t.  868. 

Joseph*  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  his 
vanity,  riii.  20.  His  reoeption  at  Per- 
rata.  28.  Indignities  to,  80.  His 
death,  46. 

Ire  land,  papal  grant  of  to  Henry  II.,  It 
264.  Examination  of  Templars  In,  ri 
468. 

Jrefueus,  Bishop  of  Yienne,  appeases  strife 
about  Easter,  I.  66. 

Irene.  11.  889.  Empress,  842.  Favors 
image-worship,  812.  Summons  Coon- 
cilatNi<x*j34o.  Her  intrigues  against 
her  son,  862.  Seises  and  blinds  him, 
854. 

frisk  rounders  of  monasteries,  II.  246. 

irmm-Saule,  a  Saxon  idol,  destroyed  by 
Charlemagne,  II.  477. 

Iron  age  of  Christianity,  HI.  164. 

Isaac  Angelus,  Eastern  emperor,  t.  92, 98. 

Isabella  of  England,  Empress,  t.  410. 

Isidore  of  Pelusium,  1.  248. 

Isidore  of  Rossano.  riii.  75. 

Islip,  Simon,  Archbishop,  rounds  Canter- 
bury Hall,  Til.  882. 

Italian  clergy  In  England,  t.  816,  627. 
Popular  threats  against.  317. 

Italian  defenders  of  Boniface  VIII.,  tL 
490. 

Italian  houses  of  Papal  origin,  tIII.  487, 

^488. 

Italian  language  at  Court  of  Frederick 
II.,  t.  89t    Of  Boccaccio,  tuI.  348. 

Italian  nobles,  lawlessness  of,  ill.  86. 

Italian  politics,  Til.  7L  (Time  of  Nicolas 
T.),  ?&.  106. 

Italian  prelates,  m.  170.  Decline  of  their 
power,  Till.  171. 

Italian  schoolmen,  rill.  264. 

Italy  under  the  Ostrogoths,  I.  408 
Invaded  by  Lombards,  476:  H.  89. 
Papal  policy  fetal  to,  I.  477.  Ho- 
nastSdsm  in,  II.  20.  Weakened  by 
Bysantine  conquest,  41.  Overran  by 
Lombards,  74.  Invaded  by  Saracens, 
Ui.  18.  State  of  (10th  century  L  150. 
Southern  state  of  (11th  century),  276. 
Northern,  violent  contests  In,  849. 
Climate  of,  fatal  to  German  popes, 
867.  Married  clergy  In,  878.  State 
of,  at  accession  of  Innocent  III.,  It. 
479.  Becomes  subject  to  papal  power, 
482.  8trife  In  cities  of,  v.  295.  State 
of  (13th  century),  804  8tate  of  (time 
of  Urban  IV.).  vi.  84.  Wars  In,  tI. 
179.  Arrest  of  Templars  in.  vi.  469.. 
Affairs  of  (time  of  Clement  V.),  512. 
State  of,  after  death  of  Henry  of  Lux- 
emburg. 524.  Defection  of  from  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  Til.  106.  State  of  (time  of 
Urban  vT).  211,  214  ;  (Qreeory  XI.), 
219.  Antlpapal  league  iu,  221.  State 
of  in    papal  schism.  267.     State  of 
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(Martin  V.),  636.  Great  boom*  of, 
riU.  178.  States  of,  under  princes,  487 

"  Itinerary  of  the  soul  to  God  "  viH.  274. 

Jubilee  (a.d.  1300).  vi.  281.  Pilgrims  to, 
285.  Every  fiftieth  year,  vii.  189, 156. 
Its  celebration.  185.  Irregular,  pro- 
claimed by  Urban  VI.,  262.  Held  by 
Boniface  DC..  278.  Numerous  attend- 
ance at  (a.d.  1460),  Till.  106. 

Judaism,  its  hold  at  Home,  i.  60,  68. 
Displayed  In  the  Clementina.  61. 

Judgment,  Last,  OoUas  on,  viii.  830. 

Judith,  second  wife  of  Louis  the  Pious,  B. 
626.  Accused  of  adultery,  682.  Com- 
pelled to  become  a  nun,  635.  Declared 
Innocent,  686.  A  prisoner.  641.  lie- 
stored  to  her  husband,  646.  Recon- 
ciles Louis  to  Lothair,  648. 

Jutian,  Emperor,  i.  107. 

JuHanus,  Bishop  of  Eclana,  founder  of 
8emi-Pelagianism,  1. 186.  His  history 
— deposed  by  Pope  Zosimus,  186, 186. 
Exile  and  persecution  of,  187.  Last 
years  and  death,  188. 

Julius  I.,  Pope,  i.  100. 101. 

Jurisprudence,  Christian,  1.  479, 481. 

Jurisprudence,  Ecclesiastical,  i.  642. 


Justin,  Emperor,  his  ignorance,  i.  429. 
Adheres  to  Chakedonian  council  — 
closes  the  forty  years'  schism,  430. 
Persecutes  Arians,  440. 

Justin  II.,  supersedes  Norses,  1.  475. 

Justinian,  revives  greatness  of  Rome,  i. 
449.  Character  of — subservience  to 
Empress  Theodora.  460.  Wars,  452. 
His  conquest  of  Africa.  468.  Inter- 
course with  Italy,  467,  469.  His  con- 
Suest  of  Italy,  461.  His  theological 
iterference,465.  Disputes  with  Pope 
Vigilius,  467-470.     Buildings  of,  Tiii. 


Justinian's  code,  i.  483;  Tiii.  420.  Was 
Christian,  i.  486.  Asserts  orthodoxy 
—  regulations  lor  clergy,  485.  Bishops, 
487.    Monasteries,  488: 

Justinian's  Institutes,  purely  Roman,  i. 
489.  Silence  about  Christianity,  490. 
On  Slavery,  491.  On  Parental  Power, 
496,  604.  On  Marriage,  496.  On  Con- 
cubinage, 608.  Infanticide,  505.  Her- 
esy, oil 

Justinian  II.,  Bmperor,  deposed,  ii.  289 ; 
and  restored.  290. 

Justinian,  nephew  of  Justin,  assassinates 
Vitaltanue.  i.  481. 

Juvenalis,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  1. 331. 


K. 

Kmmeel,  Sultan  of  Egypt,  negotiates  with 
Frederick  II.,  v.  85*.  His  policy  in 
Syria,  363-    His  treaty  with  Frederick, 


KempiSy  a,  Thomas,  Tffi.  297. 

KhaistL  bis  victory  over  slceeflaam,  L 

Khoosroo,  King  of  Persia,  rejects  ] 
ism,  ii.  146,  146.  Defeated  by  1 
1^147. 

Kings  in  Western  Europe  become  monks, 
ii.407. 

KirksAot,  B.  288. 

Kiss  of  peace,  iv.  896. 

Knighthood,  iv.  56.  Religkms  ceremo- 
nies of,  67. 

Knights,  the  four,  of  Henry  TX,  It.  412. 
Their  altercation  with  Beeket,  418. 
Murder  him,  416.    Their  mte,  418. 

Koran,  doubts  of  its  authenticity,  tt.  VBL 
Becomes  intolerant  to  Jews,  134.  Oam- 
mands  war  against  unbelievers,  HL 
( See  Mohammedanism.) 

KoreishUesL  the  tribe  of  1 
126.    Persecute  him,  127. 


Ladislams,  King  of  Naples,  bis  pottey  at 
Rome,  vii.  298.  Repulsed  from  Rome, 
296.  Second  attempt,  299.  Hfe  influ- 
ence over  Gregory  XII.,  800.  In  Rome, 
801.  Protects  Gregory  X1I„  826.  Oc- 
cupies Rome,  827.  Defeated  at  Rocea 
8ecc&,  834.  His  treaty  with  John 
XXm.,  886.  Plunders  Rome,  3*3. 
His  death,  844. 

Lambert,  Duke  of  Spoleto,  plunders 
Rome,  Hi.  87.  Assists  John  VHL, 
against  Naples,  88.  His  violence  to 
the  Pope,  91. 

Lambert,  son  of  Ouido,  olaims  kingdom 
of  Italy,  iii.  107, 106. 

Lambert,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  In.  168. 
Seised  and  blinded  by  Hugh  of  Prev- 
eooe,  168. 

Lambert  of  Hertaneld,  vifi.  838. 

Landowners,  ecclesiastical,  via.  148. 

Lan/rane  opposes  Becengar,  UL  266.  At 
Bee,  iv.  299.  Made  Primate  of  Bng- 
land,  801.    His  death,  80S. 

Langland,  supposed  author  of  Ftem 
Ploughman's  vision,  viii.  878. 

Langton,  Simon,  Archbishop  of  York,  v. 

Langtou,  Stephen,  made  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  by  Pope,  v.  26.  Rejected 
by  King  John,  26.  Heads  Barons' 
party,  48.  Resists  Papal  Legate,  41 
His  conduct  in  contest  with  Baron*, 
60.  At  Rome,  66.  Supports  Domin- 
icans, 260. 

Languages,  new,  favor  relifldoaa  move- 
ment, v.  286.  Modern,  via.  886,  4fL 
English,  836.  Italian,  389.  ~ 
and  Teutonic,  860. 

Langue  d'Oil,  vitt.  866. 
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tanguedot,  heresies  in,  ▼.  161. 
nersof,  163.    State  of;  104. 

Lanzo  of  Milan,  iii.  810. 

Lapsi,  controversy  about  at  Carthage,  i. 
88-  At  Borne,  88.  Spanish  Bishop* 
among  the,  90. 

Lateran  Goaneil  (Second),  iii.  297.  Set- 
tles Papal  elections,  298.  Condemns 
Berengarof  Tour»,  800.  (Third),  scone 
at,  484 ;  It.  148.  Under  Innocent  EL, 
176.  Decrees  of,  177.  Condemns  Ar- 
nold of  Brescia,  236.  (Fourth),  v.  211. 
Secret  history  of,  212. 

Latin  Christendom,  ohurches  in,  tBL 
410. 

Latin,  Christianity  compared  with  Greek, 
i  25,  26.  Its  main  controversy,  thai 
of  grace  and  free-will,  27.  Its  Imperial 
character,  28.  Its  centre  the  Roman 
Pontificate,  41.    Unity  of  its  history, 

'  42.  Epochs  hi  its  history.  42,  47. 
Arose  in  Africa,  66.  Tertullian,  Its 
first  great  writer,  67.  Cyprian,  Its 
parent,  8L  Unity  of,  gradually  estab- 
lished, 87.  Its  dominion  arose  away 
from  Rome,  128.  Was  anti-Pelagian  — 
Its  tendency  to  predestioarianlsm,  171; 
and  to  sacerdotalism,  172.  Indifferent 
to  Eastern  disputes,  200.  Its  three 
great  Fathers  —  its  two  first  founders, 
809.  Germany  converted  to,  Ii.  260. 
At  Constantinople,  v.  106.  Weakness 
of,  280.  Culminate*,  vilL  99.  Its  ap- 
pointed work,  100.  Learned  age  of, 
176.  Its  strength  and  vitality,  188. 
Influence  of,  in  France,  861.  Btoessioo 
from,  496.  Authority  of  weakened, 
497.  Its  enduring  power,  498,  499. 
Its  strength  and  weakness,  600.  Its 
intolerance  —  obJectiveness  of,  601, 602. 
Tendencies  of,  608. 

Latin  Church,  separation  of  from  Qreok, 
L  97.  In  Constantinople,  v.  121. 
Jealousies  in,  122. 

Latin  Empire.    Set  Empire. 

Latin  lwngnage,  prevalence  of  la  Western 
urch,  i.  Tt \ 


Church, 


647.    Use  of  in   the 


unurou,    i.   «i«    ovi.     use    « 

Church,  Iii.  124.    Universal  language. 

viU.  160.    Maintained  by  Christianity, 

282.    lias  discharged  its  mission,  834. 

Late,   barbarism   of,   843.     Religious 

terms  in,  861.    Disuse  of,  493. 
Latin  monasticism,  energy  of,  1.  26. 
Latin  race  retains  its  hold  on  Church, 

i.  866.    Nations  descended  from.  vifi. 

499,500. 
lamrmtiuSy   rival    of    Symmachns    for 

Papacy,  i.  860.    Rejected  by   Theod- 

oric,  417.    Excites  tumults  at  Rome. 

419. 
Laurentius,  Bishop,  succeeds  Augustine 

at  Canterbury,  il.  186. 
Lavaur,  capture  of — cruellies  on   the 

captives,  v.  208 


Law,  three  systems  of,  i.  488. 

cy  of,  v.  888. 
Laws  of  Tueodorie  and  Athalarto.  1.  615. 

Ostrogothic,  516.    Lombard,  617.   Bur* 

gundian  and  Visigoth,  618.    Salk}  619. 

Against  heretics,  v.  884. 
Lawyers,  French,    v.  241,  807.      Biased 

against  Templars,  473. 
Learning  becomes  independent  of  Church, 

Lebuin  preaches  to  the  Saxonr  ii.  476. 

Legates,  preachers  of  crusade,  il.  427.  At 
Besanoon,  iv.  276.  Of  Alexander  HI- 
Beckers  appearanoe  before,  879.  Meet 
Henry  II.,  880.  Their  inhibition  against 
Socket,  381.  In  Germany,  616.  Their 
contest  with  Provencal  heresy,  V.  168. 
Their  demands  on  Count  Raymond, 
197.  In  Bngland,  818,  816.  Peaceful 
character  of,  riil.  162. 

Legacies  to  the  Roman  Church,  i.  118. 

Legends,  growth  of,  and  importance,  ii. 
90.  Were  not  mere  frauds,  108.  Of 
Saints,  via.  216.  Popular,  Latinised, 
806.    Represented  in  action,  816. 

Ltgnano,  battle  of,  iv.  483. 

Leicester,  WycUfBsm  at,  vii.  406. 

Lto  I.,  Pope,  the  Great,  his  preaching,  I. 
66.  His  pontificate  and  greatness,  268 
His  early  distinction  and  election,  266. 
Preaches  on  Reman  supremacy,  266. 
Character  of  his  sermons,  268.  De- 
nounces Manlcheans,  269.  His  contest 
with  HUarius,  Bishop  of  Aries,  278. 
His  letter  to  Bishops  of  Ylenne,  274. 
Ills  authority  upheld  by  Yalentinian 
III.,  276.  Appealed  to  in  Eutychian 
question,  286.  His  letter  to  Plaviamw 
against  Butyehes,  288.  Rebels  sen- 
tence of  Ephesian  Synod,  291.  His 
letter  read  at  Chaleedon,  293.  His 
adulation  of  Eastern  Emperors — am- 
bassador to  Attilm  298,  299.  Success 
of  his  embassy,  801.  Goes  to  meet 
Oenserie,  804.    Hfe  death,  809. 

Leo  II.,  il.  287. 

Leo  HI.,  tt.  464.  Attempt  to  mutttate  — 
his  visit  to  Charlemagne,  466,  466. 
Clears  himself  of  charges.  468.  Crowns 
Charlemagne  emperor,  458.  His  alli- 
ance with  Charlemagne,  461.  His  mag 
niflcence,  612.  His  danger  from  insur- 
rection, 513.    His  death.  518. 

Leo  IV.,  Iii.  18.  Strengthens  Roman  for- 
-tiflcations,  20. 

Leo  V.,  iii.  166. 

Leo  vm.,  made  Pope  by  Otho  I.,  iii.  188. 
Dies,  185. 

Leo  IX.  (Bruno),  Bishop  of  Toul  —  his 

Siety,  Hi.  240.  Hi*  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
II.  His  election  and  reforms,  248, 
244.  Visitation  beyond  the  Alps,  247. 
His  visions,  249.  Visits  France,  249. 
Consecrates  St.  Rami's  chureh,  holds 


sto 
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•mmU of  Rhetor 260, Kl.  At  Men**, 
256.  Returns  to  Home,  256.  HeUs 
council  at  VeroeUi.  286.  Second  tranw- 
alpine  journey,  368.  At  Toul.  088. 
His  third  journey,  271.  His  mediation 
in  Hungarian  war rejected,  278.  Meet* 
Henry  III.  at  Worms,  2*8  Marches 
against  Normans,  276.  Letter  to  East- 
ern staperor,  277.  Defeated,  280.  Hit 
detention  and  penance,  280, 981.  His 
return  to  Heme,  281.    Death  and  sane* 

t  tit/,  883. 

Loo  the  Thradan,  Emperor,  i.  820. 

Kao  the  Isaurian,  early  history  of.  U.  806. 
Saves  Constantinople — persecutes  Jews 
and  heretics,  806.  Edicts  of  against 
Image-worship,  806,  809.  Suppresses 
tumult,  310.  Resisted  by  Pope  and 
olergy,  811.  His  measures  against 
Gregory  II..  882.  Expedition  to  Italy 
— shipwrecked.  884. 

Lto  IV..  Emperor,  ii.  840, 841. 

ktv  the  Armenian,  bis  victories,  Ii.  866. 
Proscribes  image-worship,  867.  Mur- 
dered by  oenspfratore,  860. 

Leodegtr,  (St.  Leger,)  Bishop  of  Anton, 
il.  $4.    His  death.  807. 

Leon,  affairs  of,  v.  82.  Threatened  with 
interdict,  68. 

Leonin*  city,  in.  20:  tiii.  127. 

Dvpold,  Impetial  Archbishop  of  Mania, 
iv.  518. 

lipoid  of  Austria,  riL  88.  His  death, 
87. 

Uovigild.  Arian  King  of  Spain,  H.  66. 

Ltpan,  batUe  of.  vii7o68. 

JUptrs,  persecution  of,  ril.  66. 

Uu*ns  revival  of,  TiU.  488,  420. 

Libtriut,  Pope,  his  contest  with  Oonstan- 
tius,  i.  102.  His  eiile,  104.  Beetored, 
106.    Tumults  at  his  death.  108. 

Library,  Vatican,  TiU.  128, 187. 

lis*,  Field  of,  ii.  640. 

Limousin  Cardinals,  vii.  281. 

Lincoln,  battle  of,  ▼.  818.  Parliament 
of,  Ti.  206. 

Lindifmnu,  bishopric  of.  founded,  tt.  19L 

Lkeratmn,  Christian,  rtti.  226. 

Uutpotd,  Archbishop  of  Menea,  ill.  274. 
Insults  I,eo  IX.,  276. 

Liutprand,  King  of  Lombards,  ii.  874. 
Takes  Ravenna,  876.  Marches  to  Rome, 
879.  Quarrels  with  Gregory  III.,  886. 
His  interview  with  Pope  Zacharias,  404. 
Grants  peace,  406.  Attacks  the  Exar- 
chate, 405.  Abandons  his  conquests, 
407.    His  death.  400. 

LiutprandA 111.  165.  Attends  Otho  I.  to 
Rome,  182.  Ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople, 186. 

£•*.  identified  with  Satan,  viii.  186. 

LoUardty  rii.  404.  Their  petition  to  Par- 
liament, 407.  8tatute  against.  401 
Measures  of  Henry  V.  against,  428. 


t  617,  §87.    lalesrna,  * 

804,  807.  Repnbnes,  400.  Arahttsct 
ure,  viii.  482. 
Lombards  invade  Italy,  I.  473;  0.  t9 
Their  barbarity  and  Arbutus,  40, 
Their  ferocity,  74.  Overran  Italy.  T6- 
Oonverted  from  Arianistn,  TO.  Power- 
inl  kingdom  of,  874.  Detested  by 
Popes,  876.  Their  disunion,  439.  Rise 
against  Frederick  Barbaroasa,  rv.  431. 
Gain  victory  at  Legnano,  488.  """ 
tsfled  With  truce  of  Veafcw,  484. 
480 i     tTm 


of  with 


treaty  of  Constanta,  480. 
Frederick  II..  v.  826.    Support  I 
Henry's  rebellion,  410.     Defeated 
Oorte  Huova,  418. 

Lombard?,  Iron  Crown  of,  OL  807(  vi 
§16.  PatlfleasJon  of  by  Gregory  JL, 
136.    Ghnrebes  of,  TiU.  4SL 

Lomtnit,  Visoount,  process  again**  to 
wealth  of  Ctoment  V.,  vii.  §1. 

London,  bishopric  of,  li.  186,  196.  Ad- 
heres te  Karoos'  party— ertfsens  of, 
excommunicated,  t.  66.  Fupnlnui  of 
swppo^  Wyesht^rii.881.    LoUerdtom 

Loriu,  Roger,  his  naval  victory  near  An- 

gevinea.  Ti.  170.  Revolts  against  Fred- 
erick of  Arragon,  230.  Alleged  conver- 
sation with  Bonimee  VIII.,  1»6. 

LMkaw,  Bmperor,  tti.  16. 

Lotkair,  King  of  Italy,  ii 
628,680.  Aasertshnp 
681.  Hlaiebellion,6fi 
m.16.    Picture  of  his 

iMkmr  n.,  King  of  Lorraine,  tti.  44 
Divorces  his  queen  Theutberge,  46. 
Marries  Waldreda,46\  Hfe  submission 
to  Nteolas  I.,  60.  Compelled  to  rein- 
state Tbvtttbeqsjn,  66.  At  tonne,  88. 
His  death,  60. 

LetAsfr,  son  of  Hugh  of  Provwnoe—  King 


Atl 

ipresnect, 

awaperor, 

W.373 


Of  Italy —his  death, J HI.  174. 
Lotkair   the  Saxon,  Emperor, 
Supports  Innocent  II.,  16*.    ( 
htm  to  Bon*.  113.    Crowned 


His 


htm  to  Boeae.  113.    Grow 

178.    Returns  to  Germany,  173. 

qnors  South  Italy,  174. 

Lowit  the  Pious,  his  monkish  I 
§14.  His  first  aaeasurea,  616. 
Diets  at  Aix-avChapeito,  617, 630. 
church  laws,  620.  Settles  the  ftne- 
ceasion,  622  Puts  down  rebellion  ef 
Bernhard,  526.  Marries  Judith,  62*. 
His  penance,  627.  Decay  of  his  power 
631.  His  sons'  rebellion.  634.  Revo- 
lution in  bis  favor,  686.  His  sons' 
second  rebellion,  640.  Deserted  by  his 
army,  641.  A  prisoner — his  penance, 
542.  Reaction  in  his  favor,  545.  Nee- 
oueuen  to  Lothnir — divides  the  empire 
between  Uthairand0hse4e*(te»Bala,)l 
648.    HiBwsath,64». 

Loni*  II.,  Emperor  —  at 
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awed  by  moefc*  I.,  Hi.  48.    fl 

to  e*wwn  of  Lorraine,  70.    Issuppes+jd 

by  Hadrian  n.,  71.    His  death,  tt. 

Lewis  the  Stammerer,  King  of  Pranoa, 
tti.92. 

Lvwit  the  Fat,  of  France,  oemplaJns 
against  Henry  I.  of  England,  hr.  184. 
Protects  Innocent  H.,  life. 

Louis  VH.,  of  Fmnoe  (the  Young).  as- 
sumes the  Cross,  W.  861.  Reserves 
Pope  Alexander  III.,  998.  Hie  hostili- 
ty to  Henry  II.,  864.  At  meeting  near 
Gtoon,  879.  At  Montmlrall,  884.  Hi* 
war  with  Henry  n.,  888 

Lewis  Tin.,  of  Prance,  hie  cbdm  to  Bos> 
,   v.   68.    Hb  erasadc   in 
j  910.    Hie  second  croeade 
Overruns  Leoguedoo— his 
-,-«,.    Deeerted  by  English  parti- 
tans,  tm 

lee*  IX.  (8*.  Loufe),  his  treat*  with 
Raymond  of  Toulouse,  ▼.  90.  His 
answer  to  Gregory  IX.,  486.  Obtains 
release  of  prelates  from  Emperor,  484. 
468.  His  cold  reception  of  Innocent 
IV.,  467.  Attempts  to  mediate  with 
Popes  488.  His  minority,  t1.  16.  Bfj 
austerities.  18.  Anecdotes  of.  19.  His 
virtues,  21.  His  impartiality  in  Ohuroh 
nisrtsss,  82.  Determines  on  a  crusade, 
28.  In  Cyprus,  25.  At  Damietta,  86. 
His  defeat  and  captivity,  98.  His  re- 
lease, 98.  Appeals  to  Henry  in.  of 
England  for  aid,  80.  Deserted  by  his 
brothers  —  returns  to  Europe,  88. 
Compared  with  Emperor  Frederick  II., 
81,  88.  Escapes  being  a  persecutor, 
82, 87.  As  a  lawgiver,  88.  On  onvncee 
of  olergj,  88.  Enacts  Pragmatio  Sane- 
Hen.  40,  U0.  Refuses  crewn  of  Na- 
ples, 84.    His  death,  122. 

Urns  le  Hutin,  King  of  France,  death  of, 
wH.  98. 

Louis  of  Bwask.  son  of  Louts  the  Pious, 
fl.  698.  His  rebellion,  6*0.  Excluded 
from  share  of  empire,  643.  (Mites  with 
Charles  the  Bald,  M.  78.    Hi*  death,  88. 

Lewis  of  Bavaria,  vii.  68.  His  victory  at 
Mnhldorf,  76.    Papal  procese  against, 


76. 


77" 


79.  HlsHreaty  with  Frederick 
of  Austria,  86, 88.  Holds  Diet  of  Spires 
as  Emperor  —  meditates  desoent  on 
Italy,  87, 88.  His  war  of  writings  with 
John  XXII.,  89.  Declares  the  Pope  a 
heretic,  94.  Enters  Italv— crowned 
at  mien  — his  quarrel  with  GaJeacso 
Visoonti,  96.  Enters  Rome,  98.  His 
eoronatkm,  98.  Declares  John  XXIL 
deposed,  1<H.  Makes  Antipope,  108. 
Leaves  Borne,  108.  Death  of  his  ad- 
herents—seises Pisa,  108.  Demotion 
of  Ms  follower*,  109.  Seeks  reeonettm- 
tioa  with  Pope,  112.    Negotiates  with 


Benedict  XII.,  12ft  His  anxiety  for 
absolution,  128.  Seeks  alliance  with 
Philip  of  Talem,  196.  Meeting  with 
Edward  111.,  180.  Appoints  Edward 
imperial  vicar,  180.  His  weakness  and 
fear  of  the  Pope,  181.  Exoommuni- 
oaied  br  Clement  VI.,  189.  His  vacil- 
lation, 140.  Accepts  terms,  141.  De- 
serted by  German  elector*,  146.  Hit 
death,  147. 

Louis,  son  of  Lothatr,  In  Rome,  Hi.  17. 

JLcca*  of  Provence  orowped  Emperor,  ML 
166.  Taken  by  Berengar  and  blinded, 
167. 

Louis  of  Anton,  adopted  by  Joanna  of 
Naples,  Til.  262.  Luvades  Naples,  212. 
His  death,  966. 

leva*  of  Anton,  King  of  Stofly,  assists 
escape  of  Benedict  XIII.,  ▼«.  288. 
Reduces  stone.  827.  His  victory  at 
Rosea  Seeca,  884.  Besoms  to  Fraaec, 
884. 

Low  Oonntrles,  palntere  of,  vin\  486. 

Lua/Vyhilof.Jtt.  199. 

Lucius  n.,  Pope,  ir.  242.  Attacks  Rome, 
is  killed,  248. 

Lucius  m.t  Pope,  hr.  489.     His  death, 

Luna]  sacked  by  Northmen,  Hi.  188, 
184. 

LuptrcaUa,  continuance  of,  1.  814. 

Luxemburg,  Henry  of.  See  Henry  of 
Luxemburg. 

fsrrewif,  monastery  at,  U.  989. 

Luxury  of  clergy,  fcr.  988. 

Lyons,  Pope  Innocent  IV.  at,  ▼.  407. 
Council  of,  478.  Declares  Emperor 
Eredexiek  II.  deposed,  479.  Seoead 
Council  of.  ri.  129.  Regulates  Papal 
ejections,  181.  Papal  coronation  at, 
876.  Annexed  by  Phltop  the  Fair,  686. 
Conclave  at,  Til.  18. 

Lyons,  Poor  Men  of.    fiat  Poor  Men. 


Miaridomiut,  Eishop  of  Constantinople, 

I.  884.     His  haughtiness  to  Emperor 

Anestaslus,  888.     Deposed  and  uaav 

Ished.  889. 
Magi*  charged  against  Bosifaee  ¥111.. 

Ti.  4897   Trials  for.  vii.  24. 
Magma  Oharta,  t.  60.     Condemned  by 

Innocent  III.,  61. 
«  Magna    Moralia."    by    Gregory    the 

Great,  II.  49.     Extensive  acceptation 

of,  61. 
Magyars  in  Hungary,  iH.  160. 
Majoria*.  his  efforts  to  restore  Rosas,  L 

806.    His  fell,  809. 
MaUbranca,  Cardinal,  ri.  188. 
Manasstk,  Archbishop  of  Aries,  El.  lit 
M**fre4,  sin  of  Frederick    II.,  ▼.  60 
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Maintain*  kingdom  of  Naples  fir  Con- 
rad, 610.  Assumes  regency  of  Naples, 
618.  Ilk  dissimulation,  619.  His  revolt 
and  flight,  681.  Hia  victory,  631.  Gafcia 
Sicily  and  Naples,  ri.  41.  Is  made 
King,  60.  Ills  power,  88.  Advances 
on  Rome,  89.  His  defeat  and  death  at 
Benevento,  96. 

Monickeons,  their  obnoxious  doctrines— 
condemned  by  Leo  the  Great,  i.  260; 
and  by  VaJentinlaa  in.,  361.  I* 
twelfth  century,  ▼.  141.  Persecution 
of;  160. 

Manichexsm,  v.  160.  Its  vitality,  166. 
In  the  West,  160.  Survives  persecu- 
tion, 228. 

Mantua,  Council  of,  IB.  8tL 

ManunL  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  in- 
trigues in  Italy,  Iv.  482. 

MaretUa,  follower  of  Jerome,  L  116. 
Her  suffering*  at  the  taking  of  Rome, 
168. 

MarceJhnms,  his  apostasy  fttbulous,  i.  91. 

MarceUinus  St.,  Oardinei,  Papal  legate  in 
France,  ri.  886.  His  failure  and  re- 
turn to  Rome,  840. 

MarteUut,  legend  about,  I.  92. 

Mareia,  Christian  concubine  of  Com- 
modus,  i.  67. 

Mareian  marries  Pulcheria,  i.  290^  Suo- 
oeeds  her  in  the  Bmptre,  296.  Dies, 
820. 

MarignL  Philip  de,  Archbishop  of  Sens, 
ri.  444.  His  summary  proceedings 
against  Templars.  446. 

Marguerite  de  la  Porette,  yL  684. 

Marmui,  Pope,  ill.  101. 

Mark,  St.,  church  of.  at  Venice,  iv.  486  ; 
*ili!42L 

Mark  of  Epheeus,  Till.  89,  48.  Resist* 
union  of  Churches,  44. 

Markwald  of  Anweiler,  It.  479.  Strip- 
ped of  power  by  Innocent  m.,  481. 
His  intrigues  in  SicUy,  485.  His  hol- 
low reconciliation  with  Pope,  480.  Ex- 
communicated —  pastes  into  Sicily, 
489.  Defeated  by  Papal  troops,  490. 
His  league  with  Walter  the  Chancellor, 
492. 

Maroxia,  daughter  of  Theodora,  her 
rices  and  power  at  Rome,  iii.  168.  Her 
contest  with  Pope  John  X.  —  marries 
Guido,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  164.  De- 
stroys Pope  John,  166.  Raises  her 
son,  John  XI.,  167.  Marries  Hugh  of 
Provence,  167. 

Marriage  of  clergy.     See  Clergy. 

Marriage,  law  of.  Justinian's,  1.  496 
Treated  as  adril  contract— early  Ro- 
man law  of,  496.  Prohibited  degress 
of,  497.  Prohibited  with  infamous 
persons,  499. 

Marsiko  of  Padua,  his  book  "The  De- 
fender of  Peace.-'  rii.  89.     His  defini- 


tion of  the  Church,  90.    Rejects  Pa- 
pal pretensions,  92. 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  140 

Martin  I-,  PopMf.  276. 
nothelitism.  277.  Arrested  by  order  of 
Coustans,  279.  Taken  to  Constant! 
nople  —  cruel  treatment  of —  lmpri  . 
onment,  279 :  and  death.  280. 

IV.,  his  election,  ri.  148.  His 
ires  in  French  interest,  144. 
Proclaims  crusade  against  Sicily,  169. 
Prohibits  combat  at  Bordeaux,  166. 
His  exertions  against  Peter  of  Arra- 
gon,  166,167.    His  death,  17L 

Marti*  V.  (Otto  Colonna),  his  ejection  at 
Constance,  vH.  618.  His  first  net,  616. 
His  address,  620.  Grants  separata 
TO.  His  departure  from 
23.  At  Florence,  86. 
Generosity  to  rival  Popes.  696.  His 
poverty,  627.  In  Rome,  628.  Strength- 
ens  himself  in  Italy,  629.  Oon< 
Statute  of  Pnemunire,  681. 
mons  council  at  Pavfca,  684. 
rogues  It  to  Sienna,  686;  "  ~ 
diss,  686. 

Marti*,  Cistercian  Abbot,  preaches  cru- 
sade, ▼.  86. 

Martin,  St.,  Ttti.  218. 

Martin,  Pope's  Nuncio  In  »"f>~»  t 
470. 

Martina,  Empress,  banished,  H.  278. 

Martyrologiet,  the  snniant  Roman  un- 
trustworthy, i.  47. 

Martyrs,  Franciscan,  ▼.  288. 

Masses,  vtti.  166.    Sale  of,  181, 228. 

^  Master  of  Hungary,"  the,  ri.  68- 
Laader  of  Shepherd  insurgents,  69. 
In  Paris,  69.    Slain  at  Bourges,  62. 

Matilda,  her  war  wish  8taphen,lv.  208- 
•  806\ 


•rter  of  Pope 


porter  < 
Her  lnl 


Gregory  Vll-ffi.  488 
n  for  Henry  IV.,  466. 
Her  territories  wasted  by  Henry  IV., 
490.  Visits  Rome,  606.  Continues 
firm  to  Papal  party,  611.  Marries 
Guetf  of  Bavaria,  612.  Her  war  with 
Henry  IT.,  618.  Dissensioti  with  her 
husband,  621.  8wears  allegiance  ts 
Henry  V.,  It.  96.    Her  death,  116. 

Matrimonial  questions,  iii.  44. 

Matthew  Paris  against  Franciscans,  v.  JB4. 

Maurice,  Bmperor,  letters  of  Gregory 
the  Great  to,  li.  71,  81.  Jealous  of 
Pope,  78,  84.  His  law  about  monas- 
tics, 81.  Deposed  by  Phooaa,  88- 
Murdered,  86. 

Mam,  St.,  disciple  of  Benedict,  U.  28. 
Founds  convents  in  France,  86. 

Maxunian,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  a 
partisan  of  Cyril,  I.  246. 

Maximin,  persscntton  by,  ends  dlseorl 
in  the  Church,  L  80. 
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Mmximus  pats  to  death  Prtoeflnan,  1. 
276.  Assassinates  Valentinian — mar- 
ries Budoxia,  308.    Slain,  804. 

Maximus,  a  monk,  opposes  MoriotheHt- 
km,  ii.  274.  His  cruel  treatment  by 
Constans,  281. 

Meet*,  Sanctity  of,  H.  126.  Moham- 
med's flight  from.  128.  Taken  by 
Mohammed,  182.  Becomes  hto  capital, 
182. 

Mediawal  art  closed  with  Nicola*  V.,  vlil. 
486. 

Medical  Influence.  Tifl.  186. 

Medici,  Oosmo  aV,  viii.  491. 

Medicine  introduced  among  Arabs,  viil. 
S48.    Its  connection  with  philosophy, 

Medina,  receives  Mohammed,  ii.  129. 

Metchiadesi  Pope,  1.  94. 

Meichisedem,  example  of,  quoted,  I.  849. 

Mehtn,  Council  of,  decrees  against  here- 
tics, y.  227. 

Memnon,  Bishop  of  Bphesus,  1. 281. 

Memoirs,  French  origin  of,  rifl.  869. 

Menageries  of  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  ▼. 
893. 

Mendicant  Orders,  t.  288. 

Mendicants  hated  by  clergy,  rtt.  821. 
In  England,  860.  In  universities  — 
attacked  by  WvcHfle,  860.  Subsidies 
to,  Titt.  167.  Schoolmen,  266.  Piers 
Ploughman  on,  876.  Cultivate  art, 
479. 

Mendicants.    See  Friars. 

Men**,  Archbfahoprto  of,  founded,  II. 
264.    Double  election  to,  iv.  609. 

Mentz}  Council  of,  ifi.  266. 

Merovmgian  kings,  polygamy  of,  and  In- 

867*    Famous  mem- 


eestuous  marriages, 
Merton  College,  vil.  86 
i  of,  867. 


Messina  capitulates    to  Insurgents,  tt. 

167.     Besieged  by  Charles  of  Anjon, 

160. 
Metavhfsics  and  theology,  It.  196;  Till. 

Methodius,  Greek  missionary,  ill.  117, 
128.  Archbishop  of  Moravia  — at 
Rome,  126. 

Metropolitan  8ees  under  Charlemagne,  U. 
493. 

Michael  HI.,  the  Drunkard,  Eastern  Em- 
peror, ifi.  28-  His  correspondence 
with  Pope  Nicolas  I.,  80.  His  murder, 
84. 

Michael  the  Stammerer,  made  Emperor 
by  a  conspiracy,  ii.  868.  Hto  charac- 
ter. 880. 

Middlesex,  church  property  in,  ▼HI. 
162. 

Milan,  Council  of,  I.  102.  Archbishop- 
rle  of,  Hi.  806.  Distensions  In,  810. 
Tamulte  in,  817.  Church  of,  asserts 
light  of  marriage  815.     Insurrection 


aroiuMiRDAirs. 

fn  against  Herlembald,  848.  Disputed 
bishopric,  iv.  117.  Secret  league  of 
with  Hadrian  IT.,  286.  Revolt  against 
Frederick  BsrbaroBsa,  298.  Fall  of, 
295.  Ruin  and  restoration  of,  425, 426. 
Heads  Lombard  league,  v.  8OT.  Henry 
of  Luxemburg  crowned  in,  vl.  516. 
Insurrection  in.  616.  Claims  to  duke 
dom   of,  viii.   108,  104.      Cathedral, 

MQo,  Papal  Legate,  Imposes  penance  on 
Count  Raymond,  v.  182. 

Milton,  viii.  199. 

Mvnenae,  siege  and  capture  of,  v.  196. 

Minnesingers,  viii.  871. 

Minor  Friars  of  8t.  Francis,  v.  264. 

Miracles  of  St.  Benedict,  ii.  24.  Of  St 
Dominic,  ▼.  248. 

Moadhin,  Sultan  of  Damascus,  ▼.  846 
Hto  rivalry  with  Sultan  Kameel,  868. 

Modem  languages,  viii.  493. 

Mohammed,  hto  character  and  plans  a 
problem,  H.  119.  Hto  early  1Mb,  122 
Hto  call  to  prophecy,  128  Hto  visions, 
124.  Divine  mission,  126.  Slow  prog- 
ress, 126.  Is  persecuted,  127.  Hto 
flight  (Hegira)— received  at  Medina, 
128.  His  advances  to  the  Jews,  180. 
Hto  war  with  the  Jews — conquers 
Mecca,  181.  Unites  Arabia,  133.  Hto 
growing  intolerance,  184.  To  Jews, 
186.  To  Christians  186.  Hto  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity, 136.  Contemplates  vast  con- 
quests—his letters  to  kings,  144, 146. 
His  war  with  Romans,  147.  Hto  ill- 
ness and  death,  149. 

Mohammedanism,  appearance  of.  II.  109. 
Energy  of,  114.  Its  monotheism  — 
similarity  to  Judaism.  115.  Its  fan- 
ciful tenets,  116.     was  not  original, 

116.  Borrowed  from  Jewish  legends, 

117.  Its  four  precepts :  Prayer,  Alms- 
giving, Fasting,  Pilgrimage,  118.  Its 
articles  of  faKh,  119.  Progress  of,  181 . 
Recognises  slavery  and  polygamy,  140. 
Its  war  against  mankind,  141.  De- 
mands conversion  or  tribute,  144.  Its 
energy  greater  than  that  of  Christian* 
ity,  164.  Aggressive,  iv.  60.  Averse 
to  philosophy,  viii.  242. 

Mohammedans  not  disunited  on  the 
Prophet's  death,  il.  160.     Their  con- 

Juest  of  Syria,  168.  Fanaticism  of, 
66.  Take  Bosra.  166.  Damascus, 
167.  Take  Jerusalem,  168.  Conquer 
Persia  and  Egypt.  161.  Africa,  102. 
Causes  of  their  increase,  165.  Ex- 
tent of  their  conquests,  168.  Their 
on,  171.    Their  learning, 


qu 
161 


rapid  civilisation, 

171.  Expansion  of  their  creed.  172. 
Defeated  at  Tours,  ii.  885.  Formidable 
invasion  of  Gaul,  400.  Permit  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem  under   rettrie- 
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Haves  de  Toloea,  v.  61.  Warfrre 
•gainst.  131.  St.  Francis  among,  862. 
Dissensions  among.  68*«  Anger  of, 
at  cession  ot  Jerusalem,  968. 

M£okawkojst  Governor  of  Egypt,  wel- 
comes Mohammedan  invaders,  fl.  161. 

Jfc/ay,  Du,  Grand  Master  of  Templars. 
Ti.  891.  At  Paris,  893.  His  advice 
concerning  the  Holy  Land,  894.  Bis 
confession  of  charges,  406.  Rsonght 
before  commissioners.  428.  481.  Mis- 
led by  William  de  Plasian,  428.  His 
character.  478.  Brought  ue  for  sen* 
tenee,  696.  His  speech,  687.  Burned 
alire^tt7.    Hit  prophesy  —  sympathy 

Molcsme,  monastery  of,  ita  ^sgfit,  rr. 

lao. 

«  %»<"**>  *i"  I^^'s  tseeUee,  vi. 

Monarxkumum  Introduced  at  Rome  by 
Fraxeas,  1.  70.  Why  called  Petripes- 
sianlsm,  78. 

Monnttenes,  rules  of  Justinian  for.  I. 
488.  German,  11.  266.  Plundered  by 
great  prelates,  ill.  836.  Older,  their 
wealth.  It.  168 ;  and  relaxed  discipline, 
16©.    Schools  of,  1®.  ^^ 

Monastic  Orders,  union  of,  Tilt  169. 
Versifiers,  806.  Amatory  poetry,  821. 
8atlric  poetry,  824.  Historians,  881. 
Representations  of  Christ,  470.  Paint- 
ers, 479. 

MmmMicisnu  Greek,  1.  38.  Latin,  26. 
In  Bom©,  112.  114.  Increasing  power 
of,  117.  Eastern  and  Western  con- 
trasted, 847.  Of  early  English  Church, 
U.  206.  Was  snited  to  the  times,  207. 
Revivals  of,  ill.  887;  to.  166.  The 
parent  of  intellectual  movements,  179. 
Antagonistic  to  wealth  of  clergy,  9ff. 
Did  not  instruct  the  people.  v/282. 

Mituuuticiam,  Western,    fibs  Western. 

JhV**3rt  assessment  of  crimes  for,  i.  00, 
688. 

Mongols  Invade  Europe,  t.  466.  B»- 
foated  by  Knslo.  467. 

Monks,  Eastern,  l.  286. '"  Turbulence  of, 
216.  Their  influence,  M4.  Evils  of 
their  tyranny  and  fanaticism,  846. 
Originally  lay,  649.  Law  of  Maurice 
about,  11.  81.  Resist  Iconoclasm,  888. 
Persecuted  by  Oonstantine  Coprony- 
mus,  886.  Oontest  with  Seculars,  ill. 
885,  886.  Numbers  of,  viiL  189.  Cor- 
ruption of,  169. 

Mtmophysitism,  i.  312. 

Monothelite  controversy,  U.  266. 

MonoUuhtism,  its  origin.  It  266.  A 
compromise  with  Monopnysitism.  288. 

HoHtanum,  i.  68.  Of  Phrygian  origin, 
austerity  of,  69.    Embraced   by  Tor- 

•  r.l1l.n        TA 


£»?C&no,  B**J*£«  ^P*"1'.  *»  "■ 


29. 
MxmfrrrtH^ 

Zar*,r.96, 

99. 
JfrnHmrmZ,  nieeftag  at,  to.  884.  Broken 

off,  886. 


kirald,  to.  486. 
,  joins  Cn      ' 
treaty  with 


auis  of,  joins  Crusade  at 
IthAQns, 


sculpture,  vill.  469. 
rgy,  viii.  169. 


bw4warfcagak*t 


Morals  of  clergy, 

Moronisms*  ooBTersk>a  oi,  ilk  124. 

Mortals,  Fra,   viL   206.     Executed  by 

Rienxi.206. 
JfbrosMM,  Thomas,  Venetian    Patriarch 

Of  ConstanUnopk),  v.  111.    Conftrms4 

Innocent  III.,  115.    Arrives  at  Oan- 

stantinople  —  the  Franks  jaalows  ef, 

118. 
Morrone,  Peter.    &*  Ooaleatroe  T. 
Meronatw.  statute  of,  vi.  26ft.    Its  c 

Jects, 3 j_r£ 268. 7'-    *      " 

Church,  864 ;  viii. 
MorevUU,  Hugh  de,to.  412. 
Jto*o*cs,viit  40,472. 
Mfisetiama*  rival  of  H> 

Khaled.ii.  162. 
"  Mother  of  God."  ▼«.  206. 
Mwwsd,    inteUestnal,    to.    179; 

MuJUdorf,  battle  of,  tB.  75. 
Murder  of  Rocket,  to.  416.    Ita 

Jtfnrel,  battle  of,  v.  208. 
M*sic,  Church,   Unproved  by 
the  Great,  H  6?7  la  An* 


alsjnbj 


church,  282. 
Afrsfcrits,  viii.  812.    Dramatto -- lmpees- 

sivenessof,816.    QymboUsed  In  GotWs 

architecture,  447. 
Mystery  of  Innocents,  vffl.  81eV 
Jbfrf tails*,  to. 222. 
Mmstieism  eadSnluatifrifrn,  vifl.  20 

In  Germany,  896. 


Naples  In  league  with  flaracens,  BL  99. 
Frederick  Il.'e  Oonstitntion  for,  v.  VL 
University  of,  894.  Claimants  to  erown 
of,  vi.84.  Wsooiitontmasjainet  French, 
107.  Arrest  of  Templars  In,  412.  Ei- 
ensi  interferes  in  ajfcdra  of,  vfi.  168. 
War  in.  261. 

Jveyobon,  Owuri,  CanftinsL  his  cosojdainJ 
toPWliptheFeJr,TiLln. 

Narni  subdued  by  Innocent  HT.,  to. 
477. 

Norses,  Governor  of  Italy,  1.  475.    Ms- 
graced—  threatens  revolt—  his 
476.    Calls  in  Lombards,  11.  89. 

Nations,  voting  by,  at  Constance, 
469. 
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84.  ffMd*  pteaahos  ©H,  t. 

JwttDw,  ajhlrs  oL  ▼•  68. 
fee**  de  ToJoav  battle  of,  v,  «X 

topotism  oTmraiM  in.,  ?t  ia  Of 

Gregory  XUvfii.  908.  Prevalence  ff, 
vi.680;  vii.iTTS;  vii».  171. 

Jfcrem'e*  persecution,  1.  63, 

Nestorian  controversy,  narrowness  of  Its 
ftejqe,  l.JW.  Referred  to  Pope  Cat* 
tine  IM  220* 

Afeafemniae)  promulgated  «t  Constanti- 
nople, I.  307.  Resistance  to.  908. 
Preeeribed  by  InnwHal  edict,  261.  Its 
remarkable  extension  in  the  Best,  262. 

Mwtoniw,  a  Syrian,  |.  306.  His  sermons 
at  Constantinople,  207*  His  persecut- 
ing spirit,  908.  Weakness  of  Wa  po* 
slttoo,  819.  His  letter  to  Peps  Celes- 
ttnel.,280.  Coaa^nedbyPope,921. 
Strife  with  his  opponents,  984.  His 
tnflnenee  at  court,  936.  Proceedings 
against  at  OopnoU  of  lobes**,  286. 
Betires  to  Antipoh,  246.  toiled  to 
tbeOaais  — his  sufferings  and  death, 
940.  ^^ 

fl«tfJ*Fulkof.    SxFulk. 

Wtee;,  int  Council  of,  settles  the  Bae- 
ter  question,!.  66.  Its  high  authority, 
966.  Its  decrees  misquoted  by  2osi- 
mmv260. 

Nicea,  second  Council  of,  «.  9i6.  Its 
proceeding*,  946  {  and  decree  in  fern 
of  image-worship,  848. 

NiccpJiorus,  Emperor,  H.  866. 

melton*  Phaeaj,  Beomm  Emperor,  til. 
188. 

Weoto  I.jPope,  entitled  •*  the  Greet,* 
W.  21.  His  intervention  at  Constant!, 
nonle  and  in  franee  —He  respite,  92. 
8ends  legates  to  Constantinople,  26. 
Supports  TjaaUm  against  Phetjiis.  29. 
His  contest  with  John  Bishop  of  Ba- 
venna.  89.  Reduces  him  to  submis- 
sion, 40.  Overawe*  Emperor  Louis  II., 
48.  Domineers  over  French  prelates, 
49;  and  over  King  Letheir,  12,  HI* 
triumph  and  death,  60.  Hie  ohasae* 
ter,  67.  Sanetkms  the  False  Deemtals, 
88.    Hbae*wertoBogoris,119. 

/tWo*  II.,  iii.  296.  Vests  Papal  elec- 
tions hi  Cardinals,  296.  His  league 
with  Normans,  901.    His  death,  804. 

Nkoku  HI.,  his  designs,  vi.  186.  Mi- 
tends  Papal  territories,  188.  His  nep- 
otism, 141;  and  sudden  death,  142, 
Hie  intrigues  against  Charles  of  An- 
jou,  162. 

W*ia$  IV..  ri.  178.  Annals  Charles 
the  Lame's  surrender  of  Sicily,  176. 
His  death,  179.  Persecutor  of  Roger 
Baeon,  vfct  291. 

NmoUs  V.  (Thomas  of  Senana),  Papal 
vol.  viii.  86 


torn* 

Pope, 


at  F**kiwt,  nil.  90.  Beets* 
100.  His  prudent  conduct,  101 
HJs  character  and  potior,  106.  Holds 
Jubilee.  1Q6.  Crowns  Frederick.  III., 
118.  Suppresses  conspiracy.  116.  His 
anxiety,  117.  His  death,  119.  A  pv 
tron  of  letters,  121.  founds  Vat- 
ican Library.  128.  Employs  trans- 
lators from  Greek  authors,  128,  124. 
His  design  for  St  Peter's,  126.  Re- 
ilrs  churches  and  walls  of  Rome, 
"3.  His  bttHdlnos  in  Rontfgna,  129. 
i  death-bed,  129,  180  His  papacy 
closed  mediaeval  letters  and  art,  486. 
Begins  new  era,  488  Bncouregea 
classical  learning,  491 

Nicola*  V.  (Peter  de  Corvare),  Antipope, 
Til.  108.  Hie  abjuration,  111.  Con- 
fined at  Avignon  —  his  death,  111. 

UM*s%  Papal  legate  in  Bogland,  t.  4*. 

Nicolas  of  Basle,  viH.  402. 

Nitria>  monks  of,  I,  214. 

Nobility  a  ground,  for  Papal  dispense* 
tions,  viiirl64. 

«Nobl$  Lesson"  of  the  Waldenses,  t 
166. 

Nobles,  Bnglish,  alarmed  by  Basket's 
pretensions,  It.  884* 

Nogaret,  William  of  tI.  807,  886.  His 
apeeoh  against  BonumoeVin^  387.  In 
Italy,  861.  Alteration  with  Pope  at 
Anagni,  864.  Excepted  from  papal 
pardon,  862.  His  protest.  877.  De- 
mands absolution.  878.  His  eervieee 
to  Philip  the  Fair,  880.  Absolved  by 
Clement  V.,  8S8.  Accuses  Templars, 
898, 481.  Prosecutes  memory  of  Boa, 
iface  VIII.,  489.  His  pleadings,  492. 
His  penance,  608. 

Nominalists  and  Realists,  It.  190. 

N***tt  Arehbishop  of  Magdeburg,  jsel 
ous  of  AbelardTiT.  208. 

Mwetrt,  OL,  Bishop  of  Utreebt,  y.  148. 

Norman  conquest  sanctioned  by  Pope, 
iv.  892.  latinising  tendency  of,  rial 
888. 

Norma*  aaehitoture,  ftti.  488.  Cathe- 
drals,^. 

Normans  in  South  Itely,  iiL  277.  Theii 
victory  over  Leo  IX.,  279.  Their 
league  with  Pope  Nicolas  H.,  891. 
Seek  and  bum  Borne,  494.  Vassals 
of  Pope,  iv.  128.  Learned  chuveb- 
men  of,  289.  In  France,  viii.  868. 
Become  French,  864     la  Italy,  864. 

Northampton,  Council  of,  iv.  848.  Fines 
Becket,  344. 

Northmen,  savages  of,  iiL  129.  In  France 
—  in  the  Mediterranean — seek  Luna, 
132,  183.  In  Germany,  188.  Their 
religion,  184. 

ilJbrOi«m6«rfofuf,]diigdosnof.U.186.  Be- 
comes Christian,  187.  Falls  into  bee 
Uranism,  190.    Its  reconversion,  192. 
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Novation,  Anttpope,  I.  88. 
Novatianism,  Its  spread  and  duration,  i. 

88. 
4otui*«t  opposes  Cyprian,  i. 88.  Adheres 

to  Noratian,  88. 


"Otedimes"  of  rirml  Popes,  tfl.  806, 
800. 

OdUamTwIUiam  of,  rfl.  28, 60.  Hit  en- 
tipapai  writings,  94.  Counsellor  of 
LouLTof  BararU,  140.  Of  Merton  Col- 
lege, 867.  A  Franciscan,  Till.  266.  De- 
nies Papal  authority,  282.  His  theology, 
288 ,  and  philosophy,  864.    His  noml- 


Octavia*.    Set  John  HI. 

Oeimvtan,  Cardinal,  Papal  Legate,  W.  661. 

At  Soissons,  662. 
Odo,  Archbishop,  his  ouftrags  upon  King 

Bdwy,  ill.  888. 
Odo,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  tr.  182. 
Odo  of  Bayeux,  half  brother  of  WHBam 

the  Conqueror,  tr.  802. 
Odoaeer,  King  of  Italy,  1.  814.    His  de- 
cree at  election  of  Pope   Felix,  898. 

Makes  peace  with  Theodorio— his  death, 

404. 
Odilo,  abbot  of  Clugny,  IB.  886. 
QScwmenic  connoUs.    See  Councils. 
OtdeattU.    See  Oobham. 
Often,  John  Peter,  his  prophecies,  ril. 

88. 
CHympiuSy  farorlte  of  Honorins,  ruins 

8tilicho,i.l48. 
Omar,  Caliph,  takes  Jerusalem,  U.  168. 
Ortagna,  rlil.  479. 
Ordeal,  I.  640;  ffi.  46.    At  Florence,  862, 

868. 
Order;  Mendicant.     At  Friars. 
Orettee,  prelect  of  Alexandria,  endeerors 

to  maintain  peace,  i.  212.  His  hostility 

to  Cyril,  214. 
Oriental  manners,  rl.  888. 
Onmi,  fends  of  at  Rome,  tr.  477,  478. 

House  of,  Ti.  142, 148 ;  tH.  294. 
Ortini.  Cardinal,  at  Conclare  at  Borne, 

▼11.282.288     His  death.  248. 
Other,  Norman  chief,  ill.  181. 
OstrogotkU  kingdom  of  Italy.  1.  406.  Its 

decline  after  Theodorio,  466.     Laws, 

616. 
Oswald,  In  Northumberland,  invites  a 

bishop  from  Iona.  li.  191.    In  Wessex, 

192.    His  death,  192. 
Oewin  murdered  by  Oswio,  il.  196. 
anew,   his   rletofy   over   Penda— bis 

power,  ii.  194, 196. 
tH/risd,  rili.  867. 


Owe  I.,  the  Great,  Emperor— In  Haft 
—  marries  Adelaide,  flL  176;  177. 
Crowned  at  Rome,  178.  John  XH.% 
plots  against,  179.  Marches  against 
Rome,  180.  Queue  Insurrection  hi 
Borne,  188.  His  third  expedition  meo 
Italy,  186.    His  death,  187. 

Otho  EL,  Emperor,  prepares  war  smilnaft 
Saracens,  dies  at  Rome,  flL  188,  189. 

Otho  m.,  Bmperor,  in.  190.  Visits 
Rome,  makes  Gregory  V.  Pope  —  is 
crowned,  and  returns,  194.  Invades 
Italy— his  severities,  197.  His  great 
designs,  201.  Inters  the  tomb  of 
Charlemagne,  202.  Appoints  Gerbsrt 
Pope,  216.  VWU  Rome— poisoned  by 
Stephanie,  218. 

OtkoTf.  in  England,  tr.  496.  His  dahn 
to  empire,  406.  Crowned  at  Aix-hv 
Chapelle,  602.  Appeals  to  Innocent 
III.,  606.  Declared  BespiT*  by  Pope, 
614.  Proclaimed  by  legates,  616.  Hb 
coronation  at  Rome,  627.  In  Tnseaay, 
629.  Qiiarreto  with  Innocent  IIL.6B. 
Bxeoinmnnioatcd,  680.  Rising  agaiBst 
In  Germany,  682.  Returns  to  Ger- 
many, 688.  Marries  daughter  of  Eav> 
peror  Philip,  684.  Betires  before  Fred- 
erick H.,  486.  His  penance  and  death 
▼.  288  289. 

Otho,  Cardinal  of  St.  Nicolas,  It.  276. 

Otho,  Bishop  of  Bamberg.  It.  76. 

Otho  of  Wlttleshaoh,  murders  King  Phil- 
ip, ir.  626. 

Otho,  Papal  legate  In  Bnglsnd,  ▼.  218, 
488. 

Otho,  Dnke  of  Bavaria,  t.  488.  His  f- 
delity  to  Bmperor  Frederick,  489, 4flL 

Otto.    See  Urban  II. 

legate  in  £ngfend.rl 
sTm  Oenedtn&ns 


99.    His 
0LIO6. 
Or/errf,  tH.  867. 


WyeHfltta,  891. 


Paderbem,  diet  at,  tt.  479. 
Bagamum,  extinction  of ,  1. 128, 166. 
Pnrant,  dispersion  ot  1. 160. 
Patnting.  encouraged  by  Nicolas  T„  rtt. 

128.    Christian,  464.    Byaentina,  466. 

Devotional,  467.    Cloistral   school  of, 

481.    Transalpine,  484. 
Fainting*,  Bysanttne.  rffl.  478.     Wai, 

478. 
PaUrologws,  Michael,  Greek  Bmperor,  tL 

127.     Reconciles  Greek   and   Roman 

churches,  181.     Insurrection  against, 

187.  Excommunicated,  144.  Hb  death. 

146.    His  intrigues  against  Chariest* 

Aidou.  162. 
Pdlmdogus,  John  TI.,  tttl.  M.    NegeH- 

aftss  with  Pope  and  Council  of  Beats, 
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PALMS. 

M.    Resolres  on  journey  to  Italy,  19. 

Embarks,  28.   His  reception  at  Venice, 

2ft.  Goes  to  Femn,  27.    At  Florence, 

88.    Returns  to  Constantinople,  48. 
PaUex  accuser  of  Haw,  ril.  485,   490. 

Entreats  him  to  yield,  498. 
Palermo,  Archbishop  of,  t.  606. 
Palermo  rises  against  French,  ri.  166. 
Palestine,  sacred  places  in,  iv.  18.    '  ~* 

of,  t.  846. 
Palestrina  surrendered  to  Boniface  Yin.. 

Ti.229. 
Palmary  Synod,  i.  420.     Acquits  Sym- 

maehus,  421. 
Pandutph,  legate  to  King  John,  T.  86. 

Dictates  treaty,  86.    Prohibits  Philip's 

toraslon  of  England,  41.    In  England, 

Pandulpk,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  t.  816. 

"Pang*  lingua  Glorloei,"  vill.  809. 

Pantaieon,  James.    See  Urban  IT. 

Pantheism  of  Erigena,  It.  187.  Heresy 
of,  *Hi.  249. 

Papacy  rises  on  decline  of  Empire,  1. 187. 
Temporal  power  of,  injurious  to  spirit- 
ual, 478.    The  life  of  Christianity,  U. 

42.  Medissral,  it*  services  to  Europe, 

43.  Seised  by  Toto,  482.    Under  Ohar- 
,  469.     State  of.  at   Charle- 
s's death,  610.     Abasement  of 

(10th  century),  ill.  162.  Sale  of,  280. 
Degradation  of,  286.  Preserves  Christi- 
anity, 860.  Revival  of,  861.  UniTersal 
rererenoe  for,  862.  Relations  of  to 
Empire,  896.  Its  powers.  896.  Strlfo 
with  Empire  terminated  by  Concordat 
of  Worms,  Iv.  144.  Idea  of,  468. 
Causes  of  Its  strength,  466.  Humility 
of  Its  language,  46/ .  Satires  upon,  ▼. 
188.  Venality  of,  189;  tH.  629.  Last 
strife  of  with  Empire,  t.  821.  Vacancy 
of,  468:  ri.  118,  122;  ril.  18.  Decline 
of,  ri.  299,  681.  Vitality  of.  870.  De- 
gradation of,  871.  Strengthened  by 
Council  of  Constance,  vii.  628.  Re- 
stored by  Nleolas  V.,  tIH.  126.  Blind- 
ness of,  182.  Publio  feeling  impatient 
of,  489. 

Papal  authority  strengthened  by  Cru- 
sades, hr.  464.    Lofty  elahns  of,  ri.  2H>. 

Papal  claims  examined  by  Harsillo  of 
Padua,  rii.  89. 

Papal  court,  its  jealousy  of  Biensi,  tH. 

Papal  elections,  tumultuous  character 

of,  1. 196.  Regulated  by  Emperors,  290. 

Anomaly  In,  fli  162.    Violence  of,  166. 

Vested  in  Cardinals,  296.     Regulated 

at  Council  of  Lyons,  ri.  181. 
Papal  extortions,  til.  881. 
Papal  legates,  Hi.  68. 
Papal  power,  based  on  Friars'  orders,  ▼. 

442.  469.    Controversy  on,  ril.  60.    De- 

cnnoof,  352;  yiH.  99 


w        ,  w     fhi  of.  tO.  616. 

Srerenues,  failure  of,  Til.  2fl 
and,  848. 
schism.     See  Schism. 

Paper,  manufacture  of,  rill.  494. 

Paraclete,  the,  founded  by  Abelsrd,  It. 
206.  Occupied  by  Heloisa  and  nans, 
210. 

Paraphrases,  riii.  802. 

Parental  power  under  Justinian,  I.  496. 
Was  nerer  absolute  in  practice,  604. 
limitations  of,  604,  606. 

Jvrw,  unirersity  of,  ri.  66.  Its  contest 
with  dtisens,  66.  Dispute  with  Do- 
minicans, 67,  70.  76.  Takes  part  with 
Philip  the  Fair.  847.  Condemns  Papal 
schism,  Til.  278.  Circular  letters  of. 
280.  Resists  friars.  824.  Looked  up  to 
by  schoolmen,  riii.  266. 

Parish  Priest.  Chaucer's,  riii.  889. 

Parliament  (of  Westminster),  It.  884. 
Development  of,  ri.288.  At  Bury,  280, 
261.  Of  Lincoln.  296.  Petitions  against 
hierarchy.  rU.  866.  Resists  Papal  ex- 
actions, 868.  "  The  Good  »  878.  Btrife 
in,  414. 

Parliament  (French),  ri.  818.  Addresses 
Pope  and  Cardinals,  820.  At  the 
Lourre,  886.  8eeond  meeting  of,  840. 
At  Tours,  415.  Condemns  Templars. 
416. 

Parliaments  in  kingdom  of  Naples,  t. 

Parma  taken  by  Papalists,  r.  496.    Re- 

Cilses  Frederick  II.,  496.  Expulsion  of 
quisitors  from,  rii.  40. 

Parma,  John  of,  General  of  Franciscans, 
▼1.72,78. 

Paschal  I.,  Pope,  ii.  619.  Charge  against, 
629.    His  death,  629. 

Paschal  II.,  Pope,  it.  67.  Not  acknowl- 
edged—fctrife  with  Henry  IV.,  76.  Ab- 
sofres  Prince  Henry,  79.  HU  relations 
with  Henry  V.,  89.  At  GaastaUa— in- 
Tited  Into  Germany,  90.  91.  His  treaty 
with  Henry  V.,  96.  His  suspision  and 
Insincerity,  102.  Imprisoned,  104.  His 
treaty  with  Henry,  107.  Crowns  him, 
108.  His  clergy  remonstrate,  109.  His 
embarrassment,  110.  His  treaty  an- 
nulled, 111.  Confirms  excommunica- 
tion of  Henry  Vt,  119.  Quarrels  with 
Roman  people,  121.  Retires  before 
Henry  V.,  128.  His  death,  126.  Buried 
In  the  Lateran,  126. 

Paschal  III ,  Imperialist  Pope,  Ir.  296. 
Accompanies  Frederick  Barbarossa  to 
Rome,  429.    In  Rome  —dies,  481. 

Pastoureaux,  the,  ri.  67.  Their  progress 
and  hostility  to olergy,  69, 60.  In  Parte 
—at  Orleans,  60,  61.  In  Bourges, 
Bordeaux,  and  Marseilles.  62.  Sup- 
pressed. 68.  8eeond  outbreak  of.  Til 
64.    Persecute  the  Jews.  66 
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PtJena^iiiSl*.  Te*las»f^iedtol•e*v 
ioheana.  v.  161. 

PatrtjHisntmitm,  i.  78.  fist  lfosisjanaui* 
iem. 

Bama  base*  by  Hungarians,  iiL  166, 
Couaci)  of,  decides  for  Viator  IV.,  iv, 
m    Council  of,  vli.  584. 

PbW,  St.,  hatred  of,  shown  in  the  O- 
mentina,  i.  63. 

iW'*,  SC,  Council  in,  ri.  106.  Disturb, 
aoce  in,  ytt.  877     Gifts  to,  via,  160. 

Ami,  Pope,  ii.  428.  His  adulation  of  Pe- 
pin,*^. FearoftheOreeks,480.  Pan* 
tiAcete  peaceful.  433. 

ttsttf,  Bishop  of  Biposn, 
with  Cyril,  L  848. 

M  Bishop  of  austaotinople,  ii.  876, 
841  Hisdiwlaratieninfovovof  hnege- 
wonhip,  and  death,  848. 

JWtriqsu,  v.  158.  Persecutions  of,  ae> 
&n  Theodora  —  in  Bulgaria,  168. 

{tart  aa*  converts  King  Bdwin,  ii.  187. 
Converts  Northumbrians,  18f.  Bishop 
of  York,  188.  His  Bight  into  Seat, 
190. 

Peace  of  Germany,  hr.  78.  Irksome  to 
the  nobles,  77. 

JWo,  son  of  Panda,  convention  of,  tt. 
184/ 

Peasant*  under  Frederick  JJ.,  v.  887. 

Pedro  of  Arragon  makes  kingdom  foade- 
tory  to  Pope,  v.  67.  Sis  masriane  and 
journey  to  Borne,  68.  In  Albigensian 
war,  m.  Protests  Count  Baynioasl, 
2Q6.  His  appeal  to  Pope  InnoeentlH.. 
206.    Slain  at  Muset,  808. 

Atfagte*  controversy,  i.  164.  Origin  < 
in  human  nature,  168. 

Ptlagiamum,  an  element  of  all  rettgioaf 
systems,  1. 168.    Indiflsnance  tt,  in  the 

«ast,aoa 

Pategws  a  Briton.!.  188,  In  Rom*e,  Af- 
rica, and  Palestine  — apqniMad  of  her- 
esy—opposed  by  Augustine,  and  by 
Jerome.  166.  Declared  orthodox  by 
Pops  fesknu*,  180.  ItecJeration  ss- 
traetsdTm 

Peie*m»  1.,  Pops,  his  pravioas  history, 
1.  47L  Sent  by  Totila  to  Constantino- 
nle  —  made  Pope,  472.  Aeensed  of 
plotting  against  Vigllius  —  regarded 
with  suspicion,  478.  supported  by 
Narses  —  his  death.  474. 

Peladue  n.,  Pops,  1.  476. 

Penance  at  Canosa,  ill.  466.  Of  Henry 
IL,420.    Of  St,  Louie,  vi.  18. 

Jtoute,  nil  victory  over  Bdwiu,  ii.  1S8. 
Over  Oswald,  188.  Befseted  and  slain 
by  Oswio,  184. 

Peniumdal  system,  i.  660, 668.  Advan- 
tages of.  6M. 

fW  the  Short,  unites  France,  ii.  888. 
■tested  King.  418.  Teuton!**  Freneh 
monarchy,   416.     Anointed   by  Pope 


of  Italy.  408.'    Vs 
titled  ^PatrJdau  of 

^t^..  son  of  Louis  the  Fiona,  his  sue* 

easeful  rebellion,  U.  684.    Sabssits  to 

his   father,  687.     Behess  cjmin,  64ft, 

Diss,  648. 
9mm,  Count,  in  Boss*,  vtt.  182. 
«*  Periir  of  the  last  Times,"  ban 

fere  Alexander  IV.,  vi,  74. 
Persecution  by  Nero  and  Domittan,  i.  63, 

Hades  Trajan   la  the  Bast.  68.     By 

Maxhniu,80.    By  Decius,  «L    Of  pjl- 

grfaus,  iv  21.    Of  bmHij  in  T 

doc,Ti.  83.    IaFraaei 
Bsrssa,  war  witti,  8.186 

oooquest  of,  161. 
Pcnejes,  conclave  at,  vi.  188, 87*. 

moe  Ut.  ia,  vii.  878.    Twul*  la,  no. 

Abandoned  by  Pope,  278. 
J*#r,  8t.,  the  leading  parson  of  the  Osav 

entina,  i.  62.    Roman  clean  of  descent 

tern,  188. 
P*ew%  St.,  Borne,  contest  lbs,  ffi.  667. 

New  eathedral,  design  feu,  via.  128. 
Peter  the  Fuller,  his  inarigoas  at  Antieah, 

'   817, 888-    Agrees  to  the  Hoaotieon, 
Baoosamunioatod  by  Pope  Bettx, 


Bsfsr  the  Stammerer,  Bishop  of  Amine 

dria.i.888. 
Piter  the  Arebdeaooa,  sssnarbable 

of,  uV8B. 
JW,  Bishop  of  Floraaee,  fit  850. 
Peter  the  Hermit,  iv.  86.    His  pes 

and  bsfluenee,  27.    In  Germany, 
Peter t  ana  of  Lso,  bis  taanonoa  ova 

chal  II.,  iv.  86.     His  part  in 

with  Henry  V.,  98. 
Peter  of  Blots,  bis  aaeoant  of 

Urban  m..  Iv.  448.   JBflbrts 

Biohard-s  Ubssntioa,  46l7 
King  of  Hungary,  " 


70. 

r  Pes- 
treaty 

of 


Peur  the  Venerable,  AbhoS  of  Clagay, 
protsotsAbelard,jv.8|8.  Brfutos  Pa 
tor  de  Brueys,  v.  148. 

Peiff  ot  Papua*  legate  in  Fnim.  It. 
IV-.-.Kn*  lutorJut,  544-  F'-iptl  < 
U>  i/iuaad.rs  at  Zra^  a,  100-  Be 
b)  Innocent  HI^  119.  iau. 

Puiif  <la  l^ttflrMiu,  U^abi  (o  j^wvener, 
f.  169,  174.  Exctiuittjutiitate*  LVtoo* 
lUymou-i,    174.     MuM*m|,  ITfi     Ha 

177. 

Peter,  Monk  of  Vaua  Cemar,  his  history 
of  Albigensian  war,  v.  188. 

Peter  of  Arragon,  vi.  160.  Prenares  8a 
war,  161.  His  seereoy,  168.  Arrives  ia 
BieUy,  168.  H^emeesay  toGaariesef 
Anjoa,  188.  Agrees  to  single  enssbet, 
164.  At  Bordeaux,  168.  H^  death,  1H 
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Fkt$r  LnmMl,  «(  Sevjtonott »  of,  WL 

aw. 

P*t*r'M  pence,  ft.  860:  ▼.  814i 

Ptftay  conquered  by  Home*  il.  112. 

Jfcatfreft,  Jd>  vlmsoMterlV'Vi.  196.  At 
Avignon,  vlii  187.  Hto  opialon  of  RJra- 
si,  198.  HJb  expostulation  to  Urban  ▼., 
816.    Religion  of,  tW.  848. 

fVfrcfaUrtafM,  t.  14S. 

Pttramd,  Hugh  de>  *•  486. 

Pktiagatkns,  a  Greek  —  Autipopu,  Bi. 
196.  Orual  treatment  of,  by  Otho  lit., 
197. 

ifctfcp  I.  of  France,  charge*  aghast,  hy 
Gregory  Tn..  01.  801.  His  character, 
6sH.    **«otmuunieat»d,  624. 

Philip  Augurtw,  hto  crusade,  It.  447. 
Takes  part  With  Emperor  Philip,  608. 
Marries  Ingeburga  of  Denmark,  689. 
Hto  aversion  te  her,  §40.  Marries  At> 
nea  of  Meran,  542.  His  peace  with 
England,  544.  His  rage  at  Interdict, 
547,  Compelled  to  submit,  661.  A** 
knowledges  Ingeburga,  562.  Treats 
her  With  neglect  —  supports  PHnee 
Arthur  of  England,  t.  15.  Abandons 
his  cause,  16.  Summons  John  of  Eng- 
land to  do  homage.  17.  Makes  war  on 
John*  18.  Takes  Normandy,  BO.  Un- 
dertakes to  dethrone  King  John*  88. 
forbidden  to  proceed  by  Pope,  41. 
His  rage,  41.  Establishes  college  tor 
Greeks  at  Paris,  117-  Approves  eta* 
sade  against  Provencal  heretics,  180. 
His  jealousy  of  Simon  de  Montfbrt, 

•  804,  fill.    Death  Of,  vi.  170,  in. 

Philip  the  Fair,  vi.  218.  Compared  wKh 
Edward  I.,  242.  Hto  poBey,  246.  De- 
lttdae  Edward  I.>  24C  His  rapacity, 
255.  E -actions  from  Jews  and  bank- 
ers, 856.  From  nobles,  267.  Taxes 
eletgy,  268.  Rest**  Pope,  266.  De- 
tains  daughter  of  Count  of  Flanders, 
267.  Bull  of  Beulmoe  Till.  agamstf 
968.  His  reply)  271-278.  Hto  war 
with  England,  275.  Bueeefesea  In 
Flanders, ,176.  vTllHngtiess  for  peace, 
277.  Treaty  with  Edward  I.,  278. 
Abandons  Scots,  299.  Hfe  quarrel 
with  Pope,  299.  Its  grounds,  800. 
Dtaatisfled  with  Papal  arbitration, 
302.  Alliance  with  Albert  of  Austria, 
808.  Arraigns  and  Imprisons  Papal 
Legate,  807.  His  reply  to  Leaser  Bull, 
814.  Burns  Greater  Bull.  818.  Con- 
demns the  Inquisition,  829.  His  re- 
ply to  Pope,  884.  Excommunicated 
—  holds  Parliament  at  the  Louvre, 
386.  Hi*  "  Ordinance  of  Reforma- 
tion," 837.  Sehwe  Papal  despatches, 
840.  Appeals  to  General  Council.  816 
Second  excommunication  of,  860.  Hit 
embassy  to  Benedict  XT.  — obtains  ab' 
solution,  880,  861.    Persecutes  taeteto- 


ry  of  BotHad*  VTTL  •*-  bis  embassy  tft 
Cardinal*  863,  864.  Secret  compact 
with  Clement  T.,  874.  Insists  on  con- 
demnation of  BonUaca,  877.  His  ex- 
pedients for  raising  money,  879,  880. 
His  reception  of  Du  Moby,  892.  Ar- 
rests the  Templars,  898.  His  further 
proceedings  against  them,  400.  Sends 
message  to  England,  410.    Seeks  em- 

rire  lor  Ms  brother  Charles,  414.  Calls 
n  Pope  to  condemn  Templars,  417.  Re- 
sponsible for  proceedings  against  Tem- 
plars, 476.  Contemporary  testimony 
acainet.  479.  Disappointed  of  spoils, 
480.  Urges  proceedings  against  mem- 
ory of  Boniface  Yin.,  48&  Refuses  to 
prosecute  before  Pope,  486.  Abandons 
prosecution,  600.  Burns  Du  Molay, 
5*7.  His  death,  682.  Disasters  of  his 
last  years —  his  poverty,  632.  Con- 
duct of  his  daughters-in-law,  638.  His 
death,  584.    His  sons,  vii.  22. 

PAiUp  da  Valote.  proposes  crusade  against 
Moora.vii.  114.  His  estrangement  from 
John  XXII..  117.  Resolves  on  crusade, 
125.  Prevents  Pope's  reconciliation 
with  Empire*  129.  Intercede*  tor  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  182. 

FMNjp  the  Long,  King  of  France,  vli.  22« 
Disturbances  in  his  reign,  64. 

PkiHp  the  Hohenstaufen,  bit  claim  to 
Empire,  Iv.  497.  His  negotiation  with 
Innocent  III.,  601.  Crowned  at  Menta, 
802.  His  address  to  Innocent  III.,  504. 
His  adherents.  605.  Innocent  declares 
against  him,  612.  Holds  Diet  at  Bam- 
berg, 516.  Acknowledged  by  Innocent 
in.,  62B.  Murdered,  626.  His  am- 
bassadors to  crusaders  lit  behalf  ef 
Alexius,  v.  98. 

Ptullp,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  vill.  92. 

Philip,  elected  Pope  by  a  motion,  ii.  488. 

Pktios*wkf%  foreign  to  Mohammedanism, 
viii.  242.  Aristotelian,  246.  Arabian, 
261. 

PkUoxenus.     Set  Xentmt. 

Pkoeto,  his  usurpation,  H.  88  Hb  cbar- 
acter,  86. 

PAocfw,  his  learning,  111.  24.  Appointed 
Patriarch  of  OmHtantlnople  —  his  con- 
test with  Ignatius,  26.  His  letters  to 
Nicolas  I  ,  25,  28.  Decree  of  Nicolas 
against.  29.  Holds  Council  at  Con- 
stantinople, 88.  Deposed  by  Emperor 
Basil,  84.  Condemned  at  Council  of 
Constantinople,  85.  lib  restoration, 
second  deposition,  and  death,  87. 

Physical  science,  prejudice  against,  vill. 
186. 

Pimenza,  Council  of,  ill.  617.  Great  as- 
semblage, 618.  Receives  charges  against 
Henry  IV. —  its  decreet,  619.  First 
mention  of  eruftusfl  boldly  received. 
603.  ^ 
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ffeeefsmftif.  manly  otrUL  66. 

KdMrMof8iiiats.il.  902.  Argument  In 
mvorof,808.    Allegorical,  vfi.  162. 

Pier*  Ploughman's  Vision,  vitt.  872.  Po- 
etry of  ,  878.  On  wealth  of  clergy.  875. 
Against  Mendicants,  876.  On  clergy  — 
politics  of,  877.  Allegory  of,  879.  The 
Virion,  880.  Iti  moral,  882.  Proba- 
bly unfinished.  884. 

Pilgrimagt,  opinions  of  the  Father*  upon, 
It.  17.  Growing  tendency  to,  18. 
Commerce  of,  19.  Continued  under 
Mohammedan  rule,  20.  Danger*  of,  21. 

Pilgrims  at  Borne,  plundered,  itt.  281, 
282.  Persscnted  by  Turks,  It.  21. 
To  Rome,  Ti.  285. 

Pisa,  the  Papal  city  under  Innocent  II., 
It.  174.  Cathedral  of— Council  of, 
Til.  812,  818.  Its  proceedings,  815. 
Deposes  rJyal  Popes,  817.  aUeots  Alex- 
ander ¥.,  820.  Architecture  of,  viii. 
435. 

Pteoae,  Nicole,  sculptor  and  architect, 
Till.  460. 

PmmH.    &«  Aneas  8yMus,  TiU.  120. 

Ptagut  at  Rome,  tt.  52.  At  Avignon,  fit. 
184.  At  Ferrara,  Tin.  81.  At  Baste, 
66%  78. 

Hasf«s,WUuamof,Ti.807.  HU  charges 
against  Bonimoo  VIIL,  84L  Hie  ad- 
tW  to  Du  Molar,  428.  Prosecutor  of 
memory  of  Boniface  VIII.,  489, 

Pluralities,  viii.  164 

Poetry,  Provencal,  t.  168;  TilL  887.  Of 
St.  Francis~v7264.  Vernacular,  286. 
Barly  Italian,  t.  831.  Parisian  vulgar, 
▼i.  76.  Christian  Latin,  viii.  801. 
Scriptural.  802.  Historical,  804.  Lat- 
in, 805.  Lyric,  Sa>.  Crusading,  824. 
Satiric,  825.  Italian,  888,  889.  Ro- 
mance, 856.    Rise  of  English,  871. 

Poggio  Breeciolini,  viii.  128. 

Potties*,  Cleneot  V.  at,  Ti.  881, 417. 

PoUentia,  battle  of,  1  144. 

Polythroniu*  at  Constantinople,  11.  285. 

Pongilupo  of  Ferrara,  vii.  87.        - 

Ponsmrd  do  Old  undertakes  defence  of 
Templars,  Ti.  429.    Tortured,  480. 

Penisonvs,  Pope,  banished  to  Sardinia— 
martyrdom  of,  i.  80. 

Pontificate,  Roman,  the  centre  of  Latin 
Christianity,  i.  41. 

Pontigny,  Cistercian  monastery,  It.  860. 
Socket's  retirement  there,  861. 

Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  t.  141,  151.  Con- 
demned by  Lucius  III.,  152.  Their 
doctrines,  158. 

Popes*  early,  their  names  nearly  all 
Greek,  i.  47.  Traditions  about  them 
worthless,  48.  Their  obscurity,  real 
dignity,  and  power,  61,  62.  Danger 
of  their  post,  59.  Subject  to  Eastern 
■mperor,  476;  U.  261.  Their  policy 
destructive  to  Italy,  i.  477,  478.    list 


of,  from  Gregory  L.  to  Gngnry  IL*  si 
290.  Temporal  power  of,  #».  Raasi 
suoeesslon  of  (9th  century),  ffi.  llL 
Their  part  In  Imperial  elections,  154. 
Three  rival,  232.  All  degraded  by 
Henry  mn  288.  Gain  power  from 
Crusades,  It.  41.  464.  Keep  ale* 
from  Crusades,  48.  Their  legates,  45. 
Victory  over  Empire,  485.  Avarice 
of,  t.  438;  Tfl.  270.  Alliance  with 
Friers,  vL  68.     Rapid  suceeestoa  < 


188.  Favor  France  against  Ingmnd. 
Tfl.  214.  Rival,  246.  Their  mutes/ 
distrust,  807.     Deposed  at  Pisa,  817. 


Taxation  by.  vttt.  158.  Satires  on, 
826.  Opposition  to,  in  Germany,  890 
Originator*  of  houses,  487. 

Porcaro,  Stephen,  viiL  114.  His  con- 
spiracy and  death,  116. 

Porto,  Cardinal  of,  his  speech  to  Consis- 
tory, vi.  824. 

Portugal,  relations  of  to  Papacy,  ▼.  61. 

Portus,  its  situation  and  bishopric,  L  74. 

"  Possessumsrs"  vii.  401. 

Poyet.  Bernard  de,  Cardinal,  reputed  sea 
of  John  XXII.,  legato  to  Lombard* 
vii.  72.    At  Bologna,  115. 

Pratmmure,  SUtute  of,  vtt.  854,  581. 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  vt  40, 119;  vtt.  84, 

Pram,  Riensi  at,  vtt.  186.    University 

of,  440.    Articles  of.  646. 
Praxeas  the  nnresiarch,  i.  70. 
"  Preachers"  founded  by  St.  Domlmc,  v. 

246. 
Preaching,  disuse  of,  v.  280.     Was  the 

strength  of  heresies,  284. 
Prebendaries,  viii.  158. 
Predettmation,  doctrine  of,  opposed  to 

hierarchy,  hr.  188. 
Preferment,  Papal  right  of,  vtt.  616. 
Presence,  Reel,  Jtrigena's  definition  of;  HL 

268. 
Priesthood,  of  Teutons,  L  868.    Power 

of,  viH.  180.    Its  loss  of  power,  481 

Its  <*1»*"rtr  601. 
Priests,  haughtiness  of,  vffi.  428. 
Primogeniture,  11.-  528. 
Printing,  vitt.  494. 
Prisciliian%  put  to  death  by  Maxim  us,  L 

276. 
PrisciUianites  in  Spain.  1.  278. 
Procession  of  Holy  Ghost,  viii.  89,  46, 

185. 
Proeida,  John  of,  vL  146.    His  Intrigues, 

162. 
Proelus   preaches   against   Neetoriua.  L 

209.    Bishop  of  Constantinople,  250. 
Procopius,  vii.  645.  547.    His  victories, 

561.    His  death,  568. 
Procurations,  v.  488. 
Progress  of  intellect,  viiL  489. 
Prohibited  degrees  of  marriage — ■■teal 

sd  to  spiritual  mlattonahlp,  I  498 
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Prophet  iss,  Franciscan,  rU.  28, 88. 

Prophetesses,  Teutonic,  i.  868. 

Property*  law  of,  as  afleoting  the  church, 

i.  607,  686. 
Prosper,  a  partisan  of  Augustine, !.  191. 

His  poem,  102. 
Protenus.  murder  of,  1.  817. 
Provencal    poetry,   ▼.    168;    Till.    886. 

Clergy,  ▼.  164.    Language,  286. 
Provence,  subject  to  kings  of  Naples,  Ttt. 

16. 
Provisions,  yM.  616. 

Provisoes,  statute  of,  yu\  268,  861.    Re- 
enacted,  864. 
Prudentims,  Till.  808. 
Prussia,  paganism  in,  Ti.  687.    Subject 

to  Teutonic  knights/688. 
Ptolemais,  Frederick  II.  at,  ▼.  848. 
M  Publicans,"  doctrines  of,  ▼.  149.  Burnt 

as  heretics.  149. 
Pukkeria,   sister  of  Theodosius  II.,  L 

248.    Bains  Nestorius,  244.    Empress 

—  marries  Martian.  290.    Her  death. 

296. 
Purgatory,  growth  of  belief  in,  TilL  221. 

Visions  and  legends  of,  227. 
Pyrrkus,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  flies 

to  Africa,  ii.  278.    At  Borne — his  moo- 

othetitiam,  274.      Anathematised    by 

Pope  Theodoras,  276. 


Questions*    See  OontroretsJet. 
Qumiseztan  Council,  II.  289. 
Quod-vuU-Deut,   Bishop  of  Carthage, 
banished  to  Italy  by  Qenserie,  l72». 


i  of  Burope.  TiiL  870. 

Rackias,  a  Lombard  king,  attacks  Pe- 
rugia, 11.  409.  Beoomes  monk,  410. 
Reappears,  428. 

Ratmeri,  Bishop,  his  war  against  Dolom- 
ites, vli.  47. 

Bainer,  Papal  Legate  in  Spain,  t.  61, 
68. 

Randulph  de  Broo,  an  enemy  of  Beeket, 


ir.  861,  406.  409. 
Hatherius^  Btoho] 
172. 


>p  of  Verona,  ifl.  171, 


Rationalism  of  Brlgena,  It.  186. 
Ratisbon,  Diet  at,  ir.  98;  ?ii.  84. 
Ravenna,  monument  of  Theodoric  at,  t 

448.     Bxarehs  of,  their  weakness,  ii. 

871.     Tumults   in  —  taken    by  laut- 

Erand,  876.      Retaken,  877.      Parties 
i,  878.    Ceded  to  Roman  Church  by 
Rudolph  of  Hapsborg,  ri.  188.    De- 
"    >  of.  Til.  172.    Churches  of,  420. 
a,  Count  of  Toulouse,  y.  171. 


His  difficult  position,  178.  ■xeommfr 
nicated,  174.  Charged  with  murdei 
of  Papal  legate,  176.  Excommuni- 
cated by  Pope,  173.  His  ftubminsion 
and  penance,  188.  Compelled  to  join 
crusade,  184.  Continued  persecution 
of,  192.  His  journey  to  Rome,  198. 
New  demands  upon,  197.  Takes  up 
arms,  200.  Hi*  contest  in  Toulouse 
with  Bishop,  201.  Defeated  at  Muret, 
206.  His  submission  —puts  to  death 
his  brother,  209.  Withdraws  to  Eng- 
land, 211.  Deposed  by  Lateran  Coun- 
cil. 212.  Appears  before  the  Pope, 
218.  Recovers  Toulouse,  220.  His 
death  —  his  body  refused  buriaL  228. 

Raymond  VII.  (the  younger)  of  Tou- 
louse, flies  to  Englaud.  ▼.  211.  .  Al 
Borne,  218.  Under  protection  of  In- 
nocent III.,  218.  His  war  with  De 
Monttbrt,  218.  Treaty  with  St.  Look 
228.  Penance.  224.  Rises  against 
Louis  IX.,  ri.  86.  Forced  to  submit,  8ft 

Raymond  de  Pennaforte,  t.  396. 

Realists  and  Nominalists,  ir.  190, 19L 

Reason,  limits  of,  riii.  276. 

Reeared,  Catholic  King  of  Spain,  iL  66V 

"  Reformation,  Ordinance  of,"  ri.  887. 

Reformation,  causes  of,  wUL  182.  De- 
mand tor,  407.        

Reforms  of  Benedict  XIL,  tU.  188. 

"  Refutation  of  all  Heresies,"  Hippolytue 
its  probable  author,  l.  76. 

Reginald,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  ir. 
S68.    His  death,  878.  ^^ 

Relics,  ML  96.  Tales  of  their  efficacy, 
97.  Supply  of,  from  Palestine,  ir. 
19.  Plunder  of,  at  Constantinople, 
r.  109.  Veneration  of  8t.  Louis  Jbr. 
Ti.  21.  Brought  into  hall  of  council 
at  Basle,  riii.  64.  Veneration  for,  217. 
Wars  respecting,  219. 

Religion*  popular,  rill.  186.  Various  el- 
ements of,  499. 

Religious  wars  in  Gaul,  L  884.  Origin 
of,  ii.  169.  Established  by  frusades. 
It.  49.    Their  subsequent  prevalence, 

Remi,  St.,  church  ofc  consecrated,  iU. 

260.    Sanctity  of,  viii.  218. 
Remighu,  baptises  Clovis.  I.  881.    His 

remains  removed,  lii.  250. 
«  Renardus  Vulpes,"  riii.  807. 
Republic  in  Rome,  It.  289,  246.    Its  end. 

266.266.    Uuder  Riensi,  Tii.  167. 
Republics,  Italian,  extinct,  riii.  487. 
Reservations,  Til.  516. 
Reserves,  Papal,  vii.  120. 
Revival  of  letters,  riii.  488,  490. 
Revolution  in  Rome,  vii.  162.    Omens  oil 

Tiii.  489, 490. 
Rhw/agaisus  inrades  Italy,  L  146.    Hlf 

defeat  and  death.  146,  146. 
Rkeims,  wealth  and  Importance  of,  L  40eV 
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AfefcMt,  Council  cf,  depose*  Arouif,  m. 

209.    Council  of,  251.   Its  decrees,  966. 

Council  of,  It.  183, 169. 
Bhytkms,  the,  vifi.  810. 
Richard,  Count  of  Ancotn,   hk  cruel 

death,  iv.  406. 
Richard  Coeur  de  lion,  !r.  447.    His  ftn- 

Brisonment,  461.  Protects  Otbo,  408. 
takes  peace  with  France.  544.  His 
alliance  with  Innocent  III.,  T.  14. 
Hte  death,  14. 

Richard  II.,hb  accession,  wll.  879. 

Richard  of  Cornwall  elected  Emperor,  Ti. 
40.    Hb  death,  128. 

Rienzi,  at  Avignon,  vfl.  188,  166-  Hto 
story  of  hb  birth,  151.  Hb  early  his- 
tory, 164.  HI*  totter  to  Borne,  16*. 
His  poverty,  157.  Complains  of  state 
of  Rome,  itt.  Hit  dlsrfmuktkm,  160. 
Hb  allegorical  pictures,  180.  Revotu- 
tfcmtaes  Rome,  132.  Laws  of.  188.  De- 
scribes bis  suoress,  166.  IDs  justice, 
169.  Power,  167.  11008,168.  Respect 
fortbeChurch.170.  The  height  of  his 
171.    His  proclamation,  172; 


is jprt 
and  coronation,  178.    Prophecy  of  I 
tail,  ITS.     His  ostentation,  174.    Ar- 

rthe  nobles — restores  them,  176, 
His  victory  over  Colonnas,  179. 
His  despondeney,  180  Denounced  by 
Pope,  181.  His  abdication,  182.  Flight, 
188 ;  and  retreat  among  the  Pratfeelli, 
184.  Goes  to  Prague.  188.  Hb  inter- 
views with  Charles  Iv\,  187.  Impris- 
oned— letter  of,  188.  tetter  to  Arch- 
bishop of  Prague,  190.  Doubtful  mo- 
tives,  192.  Sent  prisoner  so  Avignon 
—  Petrarch's  opinion  of,  104.  Hb  trial 
and  imprisonment,  195.  Sent  to  Rome, 
205.  Made  Senator,  206.  Hb  capri- 
cious rule,  206 ;  and  murder,  207 

fipos,  church  at,  ti.  209. 

mpncria*  law,  i.  517. 

Ritual,  t.  281. 

*»  Robber  Synod.1'    See  Enhetus. 

Robert,  King  of  France,  his  submission 
to  the  Church,  HI.  890. 

Robert  of  France,  Pope  Gregory  offer* 
Imperial  crown  to,  V.  486. 

Robert,  King  of  Naples,  rl.  518.  Vicar  of 
Italy,  Vii.  72.    Besieges  Ostia,  106. 

Rodolf  the  Norman,  ill.  226. 

Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  elected  Emperor, 
vi.127.  Hb  gifts  to  Roman  church,  188. 

Roger,  Kingof  Sicily,  upholds  Anacletus 
II.,  It.  172.  Hb  wars  with  Innocent 
II.,  178. 

Roger  %  Archbishop  of  York,  an  enemy  of 
Becket,  !▼.  818.  Blade  Papal  Legato, 
841.  At  Northampton,  848.  Ambas- 
sador to  Louis  VII.,  854.  To  Pope  Alex- 
ander, 857.  Crowns  Prince  Henry,  408. 
Suspended    by    Pope,  406.  '" 

murder  of  Becket,  417. 


16*1**. 

itufssjif, ■  priest,  deVvets  to  Pops! 
VH.  Henry  IY.»s  letter,  Iv.  484. 

Romagna,  tranquillity  of.  under  meats* 
V.tviii.l07.       _ 

Roman  Bishop,  obscurity  of,  Y.  88,  98. 
Absence  of  from  Councils,  99.  ML 
Greatness  after  restoration  of  Room, 
182.  fmperialcfcaraeter  oC  M8.  In» 
diftVrent  to  destruction  of  Western 
Empire,  814. 

Roman  buildings  restored  by  Tbeodorta, 
L410. 

Roman  Christiana,  their  Wealth  sal 
bounty,  I.  58. 

Roman  church,  Ha  nnportanee,  I.  57. 
The  centra  of  Christendom,  and  of  al 
controversies,  88.  89.  Centre  of  here- 
sies, 89.  Discord  m,  68.  Cctnposttioa 
of,  74.  Intercourse  with  Qartbafe,  81. 
Subsequent  dispute,  88.  ftopreotaer 
of. acknowledged  by  Ctpffam.89.  HsU 
OfWestert  ohurcheft.  9J.  Free  ftoai 
speculative  discoid,  98.  Supports  Atba- 
nasius,  100.  In  decline  of  Empire,  121 
Yeneratftm  for,  128.    Growth  or  Its  su- 

Sremaey,l29.  SUent  aggression  of,  130. 
ppeab  to,  185,  186.  jLppealed  to  ea 
Pelagian  gqestfcw,  177.  Wberefn  fts 
power  consisted,  179.  Strengthened 
by  Eastern  contention*,  219.  Its  su- 
premacy over  niyrieum.  279.  Causal 
of  its  strength,  297.    Remains— sob 


government  of  Rome,  807. 
in  absence  of  Emperor,  471. 


tion  of,  II.  88.  Its  estates,  iff.  Tale* 
of  its  property,  59.  Influence  of  ■ 
England,  *30.  Denounced  by  Freneb- 
«*u  prophets,  vtt.  88, 86, 48.  As  Pa 
paey. 

Roman  conquest  of  Petra-ti.  112. 

Roman  demagogues,  vnl.  114. 

Roman  dominion jrfGanl,  vHL 860. 

Roman  Empire,  dMstoo  of,  1. 98.  Btejsj 
Of  at  aecMMtou  of  Leo  the  Offset,  268. 

Romam  ortr  snected  by  Christianity,  L 
479.  Required  c<>nsofttttiop^484.  At- 
tempts  to  organise,  488.  Recogtdssi 
slaveryj49L  ^^ 

Roman  The.  curious  picture  of,  I.  78. 

Roman  morals,  their  corrupt  state  —Teu- 
tonic influence  on,  1.  890. 

Roman  people,  character  of,  vU.  171. 

Reman  power  revives  under  Jasttnfan,  L 
449. 

Roman  supremacy,  question  Of,  I.  824. 

Roman  territory,  depredations  of  nobbi 
in,  tfi.  86. 

Romance  of  the  Rose,  vi.  75. 

Romance  poetry,  vfii.  887.  LangUSS/a, 
881.  a 

Romanesque  architecture,  vtt.  428. 
Transalpine,  486. 

Romans  welcome  BeHsarhts,  1 461.  Da 
mats  of  by  Mohammstans    B    191 
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aOMAHUI. 

Faithful  to  Gregory  VII.,  W.  487.  Ve- 
nality of,  491.  Surrender,  408.  Rtoe 
against  Normans,  484.  Riae  against 
Germans,  iv.  104.  Their  war  with 
Henry  V.,  106.  Quarrel  with  Paschal 
II.,  121.  Rise  against  Innocent  II., 
240.  Invito  Emperor  Conrad,  240. 
Defend  Room  against  Lucia*  II.,  248. 
Embassy  to  Frederick  Barbarossa.  271. 
Raise  tumult  —  suppressed  by  Freder- 
ick Barbarosea,  278.  Defeated  by  troops 
of  Frederick,  429.  Their  rebellion  and 
Insolence,  436.  Procure  destruction  of 
Tuseulum,  449.  Rise  against  Otho  IV  n 
428.  Against  Gregory  IX.,  v.  846. 
Fickleness  of —  their  enmity  to  Vitor- 
bo.  404.  Rebel  against  Gregory  IX., 
406.  Submit,  407.  Demand  a  Roman 
Pope,  Til.  280. 

Romanus.  governor  of  Bona,  his  treach- 
ery and  apostasy,  ii.  166. 

Rome,  the  church  in,  was  originally 
Greek,  i.  64.  Influence  of  the  name  of. 
188.  Siege  of  by  Alaric,  149.  Capitu- 
late*, 160  Admits  Attalus,  162.  Third 
siege  of,  and  capture,  168.  Sack  of, 
164.  Mitigated  by  Christianity,  166, 
167.  Remains  Christian  *—  restoration 
of,  161.  Destruction  of  was  partial  — 
oapturejrf  tended  to  Papal  greatness, 


162. 


Rumored  coiispiracftes  in, 
484  Second  eapture  by  Goths,  472. 
Ecclesiastical  supremacy  of,  644.  Ap- 
peals to,  646.  Plague  and  fiunine  at, 
H.  62.  State  of,  at  Gregory's  accession, 
78.  Ingratitude  of  to  Gregory,  87. 
Councils  at,  condemn  Iconoolasm.  ii. 
881.888.  Anarchy  and  cruelties  in,  488. 
Unsettled  state  of,  ill.  163.  Attempted 
republicanism  in,  188-186.  Papal,  tur- 
bulence of,  it  611,  618.  Threatened 
by  Saracens,  iii.  84.  Siege  of.  by  Hen- 
ry IV.,  487.  Surrendered,  492.  Sur- 
mised and  burnt  by  Normans,  494. 
Republic  in,  It.  289,  246.  Its  end,  266. 
Placed  under  interdict,  266.  Venality 
of,  428.  Pestilence  a*.  480.  State  of  at 
accession  of  Innocent  in.  —  submis- 
sion of,  478.  Feuds  in,  474.  War  with 
Vlterbo,  476.  Anarchy  in.  478.  Ra- 
pacity of.  t.  86.  Takes  part  of  Conra- 
din,  ri.  111.  Dante  on  Imperial  desttV 
r  of,  621.  Deserted  by  Popes,  Til.  IB, 
0.  Call*  on  John  XX U.  to  return, 
98.  Admits  Louis  of  Bavaria,  98.  Ri- 
amri's  revolution  in,  162.  8ubmits  to 
Pope,  207.  Its  Increasing  estrange- 
ment, 218.  Return  of  Pope  to,  217. 
Tumultuous  conclave  at.  228.  Pro- 
eeedinrs  in,  281, 282.  Disturbances  In. 
S76.S&.  Council  of  (John  XXIII.)  — 
Incident  at,  836.  Pillaged  by  Neapol- 
itans. 888.  Miserable  condition  of 
(Martin  V.),  528.    Rises  agninst  Kuge- 


&* 


nlus  IV.,  664.  Centre  of  art  and  let- 
ters, will-  126.  Architecture  of,  412. 
Churches  of,  416.  Christian  architec- 
ture unknown  in,  486. 

RosceHm.  Nomlnalistic  doctrines  of,  It. 
191. 

Ros*,  the  Golden,  vii.  464. 

Metharu,  i.  617. 

Rothrad,  Bishop  of  Soissons,  iii.  65.  Ap- 
peals against  Hinemar,  66. 

Rudolf  11  J.  of  Burgundy,  iii.  227. 

Rudolph  of  8wabia,  rival  of  Uenry  IV., 
iii.  466.  Elected  —  crowned  at  Ments, 
468.  Low  state  of  his  affairs,  477.  Ac- 
knowledged king  by  Pope,  481.    Ills 

KuU  of  St.  Francis,  ▼.  272. 
Russian  prelates  at  Florence,  vtii.  89 
Rustand,  legate  m  England,  ri.  48. 


8. 

Soar,  battle  of,  ▼«.  646. 

8abeUiu*%  i.  78. 

£bemtamu.  Pope,  accuses  Gregory  1.  of 
waste,  ii.  262;  and  of  Ieonoclasm,  268. 
His  death,  264. 

Sacerdotal  hierarchy,  viii.  196. 

SagareUi,  Gerard,  of  Parma,  bis  imita- 
tion of  the  Apostlw,  vh\  88.  His  ex 
travaganoes,  89.  Burnt  —  strange  ac- 
count of,  40,  41. 

Saints,  their  protecting  power,  ii.  98. 
Belief  in,  Till.  204.  Deification  of,  206 
Calendar  of,  209 ;  of  the  Bast  and  West, 
210.  General  and  local,  212.  National 
218.  Festivals  of—  legends  of,  216 
Lives  of.  versified,  806.  Buildings  in 
honor  of,  426. 

Savstt.  Papal  legate  In  France,  character 
of,  vi  806.  Arraigned,  808.  Impris- 
oned, 810. 

Saladin,  iv.  444. 

Salerno  betrays  Empress  Constantia,  tv. 
460.    Punished  by  Uenry  VI.,  464. 

Salic  law,  i.  619;  vfl.  22. 

Salrian  on  chastity  of  the  Teutons,  L 
892. 

Satuho,  King  of  Navarre,  v.  66. 

Sanction,  Pragmatic.  See  Pragmatic 
Sanction. 

Sta.  Sophia,  church  of,  vtii.  418. 

Sararm  ladles  in  court  of  Frederick  II., 
v.880. 

Sarmetns  defeated  by  Leo  the  Armenian, 
ii.  856.  Wars  of  with  Theophilus.  866. 
Invade  Italy,  iii.  18.  Threaten  Rome, 
84.  Dread  of,  86.  Their  stronghold  on 
the  Garigliano,  161.  Driven  out  by 
Pope  John  X.,  168.  In  South  Italy, 
276.  Chivalry  of,  iv.  60.  In  Sirilv, 
489.  At  Capua,  v.  371.  In  Mnnfref- 
service,  vi.  91. 
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BnrtfiM,  Council  of,  t.  101.    nfctabBahes    Ocotti,  tM  fends  at  Borne,  fr.  fit.  418. 

~       -~  "  ■- ivAf 


,  188.  Scottish  clergy,  their  dfapute  with  Bo 

id  from  8miwm,  tti.  inane,  B.  196. 

226.    Affaire  of,  r.  448.  asotiw,  John.    &e  D«n«  Beotn*. 

Jkrzau,  Thomas  of     As  Nkotas  T.  Aadnray*,  idNM  of  under  Nieces*  V., 

Satiric  poetry.  monkish,  riii.  834.    Bar-  rUI.  130.    ChrJettaa,  468.    Ban  la  the 

neatness  of, 836.  Bait,  464.  PranribaA  in  Greek  Cheneh, 

Bkmfrss,  William,  Wyclimt*  martyr,  til.  466.    Ohrlatfan,  in  the  Wast,  46ft.    ax- 

412.  ehileetujei,  467.     Bnaoii—  of,  468. 

Bbeono,  meeting  of  rtml  Popes  appoint-  Mooumeeeal,  460.    In  woo*,  471. 

ad   at,   wiim.     Delay*  regarding,  angaria****,  time  of  Innceent  IO.,  r. 

801.  184.    Its  principle  of  anion,  186. 

Mourn  watt  af  Oharlsmsgne,   B.  412,  Ssm  la  early  Obinwsaulom,  Bi.  26T. 

476.      Thair    bloody  character,   4176.  Stmlm  clergy,  stetfe  of  with  Monks,  m. 

Were  religions  warn,  480.    Prisoners,  886;   881.    Their  mhtinat    to  Dna- 

•icapeoXiU.443.  stan,  886.    (Brans*),  dbmntowi*  fri- 

Saxons,  were  law*  of  spin  ft  nnohoe  an,  ri.  78. 

tity.  i.  684.     Their  country,  H.  478.  fibfr»faam.    As  Tusks. 

Their  enmity  to  the  Pranks,  474.    Bad  Semi-Ptiagum  controrecnv, 

reception  of    uiisslonarles,  476.     Be-  with  mooesntlon,  i.  188. 

sistance  to  Oharlemagne,  478.     Com-  Ssmi-  Ptlagianitm.  i.  186.     Iterires  ia 

Bulflory  oonrersion,  480.  Revolt  against  Qaol  under  Caasfeassj,  189.    Doctrinal 

[enry  IV..  itt.  404.    Their  declaration,  of ,  188. 

406.      Defeated  at   Hohenburg,   406.  Smmionhip  of  Borne,  ri.  141. 

Their  sacrilege    at  Harteburg.     406.  Aw,  Ooanoil  of.  Hr.  218. 

Their  treaty  with  Henry  T.,  ir.  142.  *  Ssmfmus  "  of   Peter   Lombard,  rBL 

Sbmko,  Archbfahop   of  Prague,  reefets  288. 

Hum,  rii.  489.  Barns  WycttuVe  hooka,  Ase^  rridow  of  Btttleho,  nmt  to  death, 

BohaJfhausen,  Pope  John  XXIH.  at,  rf.  Ar/tfesx.r.  888. 

472.  Arytsa,  Bishop  of  Oo—tanttoopJe,a1 

Schism  of  forty  yaaca,  I.  881.    Its  eJose,  the  question  of  Moootbetithm,  B. ' 


481.  Pope,  287.    Bajeots  Qminssextaa  Omd. 

Sthzsm.  Papa),  til.  888  ;ir.  291 ;  rtf .  244.       oil,  288.    Hk  death,  289. 


Terminated,    ir.  486.       Porseoutlsns  St*&w  II.,  Pope,  ILIA. 

"-  264.  Attempts  to  termi-  Smrgms  III.,  takes  refug 

279.  Bantenee  of  Council  Hi.  166.    Deposes  Christ 

,  817.  lndiBaranoa  to,  rlB.  comes  Pope.  167.     Q natality  of  ah 


uateT278,  279.     Bantenee  of  Council       ftX.  166.    Deposes  Christopher  and  se- 
of  Pisa  on,  817.    lodiCcrcooc  to,  rlB.       comes  Pope,  167.     Qaataii       "  " ' 

Papacy— alleged  rices,  168. 

Stsgtm  IV.,  Pope.  Bi.  288. 

Arguu,  Duke  of  Naples,  his  league  «*h 

Baraeene,  UL  88.    Betrayed  ~  I*  an* 


darlngjjrU._264.    Attempts  to  termi-  8sr*ms  IIL,  takes  isfago  in  Toseany, 

61.  Papacy —elieged  ricee,  11 

Schlick,  Oaspar,  riil.  88.  S*gw$  IV.,  Pope,  BlTflBB. 

Behotastuvm,    ritt.    284.      Latin,  286;  "     '      ~x      '  l~ 

and  Mysticism,  240.      Great  era  of, 

258.    Unprofitableness,  267.     Taaden-       aaable  death,  89. 

ey  to  Pantheism,  279.     Its  dnraHon,  *fp«it4,  a^bol  of  Satan,  r^H^BOa. 

296.  SorvitfS)  Oreek  and  "   "*      """ 
fidkoofate«,»i.76;  rBi.286.    »r*  great,       rMl.  422. 

264.    All  Mendicants,  266.     Their  tf-  8**rmms.  Pope,  < 

ties,  266.  tan,  U.  71. 

Schools  at  Athens  suppressed  by  Jos-  sTsvena,  his  stota  hi  OanstantinepW,  L 

ttnl&n,   L  468.     Monastery,   ir.    186        888.    Made   Bishop  of  Antioea,  ftsD. 

■ogBsh,  rVL.  856.  Degraded,  489. 

Stolastica,  8t.,  sister  of  Benedict,  B.  26.  Stwml,  Archbishop  of  York,  rl  44. 

Her  death,  84.  S/krxa,  Lndorleo,  rB.  626. 

Stottsm  and  Thomism.  rttl.  289.  5^*«,    Praneto,   r4B.  104.      Dnke  of 
Scotland,  resists  Edward  I.,  ri.  277.    A>       Milan,  W6. 

— *-  to  Pope,  279.    Claimed  as  flef  by  Sksphmds,  French  insargaats.    Su  Pat* 


peals  to  Pope,  279.  Claimed  as  fief  by 
Pope,  281.  Olaims  of  Bngland  upon, 
297.  Arrest  of  Templars  In,  466  {  their 
•xaaalnation.  468.   Jk»«a«  Srhrtue's  ac- 


ton reaux. 


iplars  in, 469;  their  »«  SU  at  Non »» of  Ahdlatd,  tr.  294- 

dnatioo.  468.    Aneas  Byrffos'a  ac-  SteiHan  exllot,  ri.  MB.    Vespers,  186. 

count  of,  rttl.  69.  Sktiians  excluded  from  Juhilea,  ri.  896. 

Aott,  reply  to  claims  of  Edward  I.,  ri.  £tttfy,   Oriental   manners   In,   r.   8BK 

297.    Abandoned  by  Pone  and  French  Discontent  of  against  Branch,  ri.  146. 


King,  299.  Insurrection  In,  166.      _,_ r 

Scou>  Michael,  riii.  260  claimed  against,  169.    Afairs  6f  (B 
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SUtOfRIBD. 

of  Boniface  VIII.).  216.  Resolute  in- 
dependence of,  218.  War  of.  219. 
Italian  language  in,  Till.  310.  King- 
dom of,  see  Naii lea. 

pisxfried,  Archbishop  of  Meats,  ill.  411. 
Call*  synod  at  Erfurt,  413.  His  flight, 
414.  Calls  synod  at  Meats  —  intimi- 
dated, 419. 

SUxfritd,  Papal  Archbishop  of  Ments, 
iv.  518.  Publishes  excoimuuulc&tion 
of  Otbo  IV.,  530,  531. 

£***«,  viii.  109. 

Sienna,  Council  at,  Til.  535.  JSneas 
Silvias,  Bishop  of,  viti.  109. 

Siri*muna\  Emperor,  character  of,  vii. 
339.  Interview  with  John  XXIII., 
313.  Invites  Huss  to  Constance,  448. 
Arrives  at  Coustanoo,  448.  Ills  pover- 
ty, 450.  Abandons  Huss,  455.  Ex- 
cuses for,  456.  Detains  Pope.  465. 
Interview  with  Pope,  467.  His  em- 
barrassment in  the  matter  of  Huss, 
484.  His  declaration  against  Huss, 
401.  His  apology  to  Bohemians.  500. 
His  contest  with  Cardinals,  512.  Takes 
leave  of  Council  of  Constanoe.  522. 
Succeeds  to  Bohemian  crown,  544.  In- 
surrection and  war  against,  545.  Ne- 
gotiates with  Bohemian*,  549.  His 
progress  through  Italy.  557.  At 
Sienna.  558.  His  coronation,  561.  At 
Council  of  Basle,  562.  Decline  of  his 
power,  565.    His  death,  viil.  88,  34. 

Stioerua.  Pope,  son  of  Hormisdas,  I. 
461.  Degraded  by  Theodora — appeals 
to  Justinian,  463.  Returns  to  Rome  — 
his  banishment  and  death,  464. 

SHcester,  Pope,  i.  94.  Donation  of  Con* 
Htautlue  to,  95. 

Silvester  II.     See  Oerbert. 

Sitnton  Stylites  applied  to  by  Theo- 
dotrius,  i.  247.  Hi*  sauctitv,  318. 
Death  and  funeral  at  Antiocu,  319. 

Simon  de  Moutfort  takes  the  Croeu,  v. 
86.  AtZara,  96.  Leaves  the  army,  102. 
Leads  Crusade  against  heretics,  187. 
Invested  with,  couquured  lands,  190. 
His  power,  200.  His  character,  200. 
Takes  Lavaur,  203.  Ills  sovereignty, 
205.  Gains  victory  at  Muret,  208. 
Chosen  King  of  Languedoc  —  reaction 
against  —  war  with  young  Raymond, 

218.  Suppresses  risings  in  Toulouse, 

219.  Besieges  Toulouse,  220.  Is  slain, 
221. 

Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
excommunicated,  vi.  88.  His  death 
—a  popular  saint,  101, 102. 

Simon  of  Tonrnay,  riii.  247. 

Simony,  measures  against,  Ui.  287. 
Prevalence  of,  244  Caused  by  wealth 
and  power  of  Chnroh,  370.  Tends  to 
impoverish  the  Church,  373  Papal, 
vii.  270- 


Sirtiplicius,  Pop©  at  extinction  of  Ro- 
man Empire,  1.  314.  Remonstrates 
against  Acacius,  326.    Death  of,  827. 

Sirteius,  Pope,  issues  the  first  Decretal, 
i.  119. 

Sixtus,  Pope,  i.  250. 

Slavery  recoguised  by  Justinian,  i.  491. 
Regulations  concerning  —  prerkras 
mitigations  of.  493.  Uuder  barbaric 
laws,  527.  Gradually  changed  to  serf- 
dom, 532. 

Slaves,  their  life  and  person  protected, 
i.  493.  Marriages  of,  494.  Trade  in 
was  legal,  485.  Marriages  of  under 
Barbaric  law,  528.  Their  lives  unpro- 
tected. 580.  Runaway  —  emancipation 
of,  53&. 

Slavian  language  used  In  churches,  Ui. 
124. 

Soissons,  election  of  Pepin  at,  il.  418. 
Council  of,  condemns  Abolard,  It.  905. 
Council  of,  558. 

Sopkronius,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  capit- 
ulates to  Mohammedans,  U.  158.  Re- 
sists Monothelitism,  270. 

Spain,  unsettled  state  of  in  5th  century, 
1.  276.  MonastWsm  in,  11.  21.  Coo- 
verted  from  A  danism,  64,  65.  And 
France,  birthplace  of  chivalry,  Iv.  65. 
Innocent  IlL's  measures  in,  v.  60. 
AJbirs  of  (time  of  Clement  IV.),  vi. 
106.  Acquittal  of  Templars  in,  471. 
Church  in,  rill.  176. 
Spanish  Bishops  among  the  Lapsi.  i.  90. 
Spectacles  at  Rome  under  Theodoric,  t 

ayl. 

Spencer,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  his  crusade 
In  Flanders,  vii.  897. 

Spires,  Diet  at,  ri.  512  ;  vii.  87. 

Spiritualists,  vii.  27.  Prophecies  of,  29, 
83.  Arow  the  "  Eternal  Gospel,1'  81. 
followers  ot  GcHestiue  V.,  82.  Perse- 
cuted by  John  XXII.,  55.  for  Em- 
peror against  Pope,  82. 

Squino  di  Plorian  professes  to  tell  secrets 
of  Templars,  vi.  896.  His  monstrous 
charges,  897. 

"  Stabat  Mfttcr."  Till.  809. 

Slates  General.    See  Parliament.  French. 

Statues  in  churches,  riii.  458.  De- 
stroyed by  Crusaders,  456. 

Statutes  of  Toulouse,  v.  225. 

Stedinger,  heresy  of,  t.  401. 

Stephania,  widow  of  Crescentlus,  poisons 
Otho  III.,  Ui.  218. 

Stephen.  Pope,  his  dispute  with  Cyprian 
—  with  Firmilian,  I.  88.  His  lenity  to 
Spanish  Bishops,  90. 

Stephen  II..  Pope,  treats  with  Astolph, 
fl.  417.  Applies  for  aid  to  Constanti- 
nople— s*»ts  out  for  Franco,  418.  Is 
met  by  Prince  Charles,  419.  Obtains 
promise  of  aid  against  Lombards,  420. 
Anoints  Pepin  and  his  sons,  420.    At 
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tacked  Id  Rome  by  Astolph,  432.  His 
totters  to  Pepin,  423,  424. 

£kej>A«»  III..  Pope,  cruelties  at  bit  elec- 
tion, li.  488.  Factions  in  his  Popedom, 
484.  Supported  by  Lombards,  485. 
Remonstrates  against  Charlemagne's 
marriage,  489. 

Stephen  IV. ,  Pope,  flies  from  Rome,  U. 
618.  downs  Louis  the  Pious  at  Rheima, 
619. 

Stephen  V.,  Pope,  ill.  105. 

Stephen  Yl.,  Pope,  insults  remains  of 
Formosus,  ilk  110.  Strangled  in  pris- 
on, 11L 

Stephen  IX.  (Frederick  of  Lorraine),  ffl. 
279.  Flies  from  Henry  in,  286.  Re- 
stored by  Pope  Victor  II.  —  Abbot  of 
Monte  Casino,  289.  Pope,  his  high 
language  at  Constantinople,  291.  De- 
nounces Patriarch.  292.  His  plans 
against  Normans,  293.    HU  death,  294. 

Stephen,  Kins?  w*r  of  with  Matilda,  h. 

Stephen,  St.,  King  of  Hungary,  Ui.  271. 

Stephen,  the  monk,  denounces  Icono- 
elasm,  li.  884.  Imprisoned  and  mur- 
dered, 834. 

Stigand,  Saxon  Archbishop,  deposed  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  it.  801. 

14  Stigmata-1  of  8t.  Francis,  t.  268. 

Stiiicko  defeats  Alaric.  i.  144  ;  and  Rha- 
dagaidus,  145.  His  disgrace  and  death, 
14o.  His  memory  blackened,  147. 
Consequences  of  his  death,  148. 

Slrasburg,  religious  contests  in,  Till.  898. 
Resistance  to  Pope  in,  403. 

Stratford,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  vtt. 

Straw,  Jack,  vii.  887,  888. 

Sturmi,  a  follower  of  St.  Boniface,  jour- 
ney of,  ii.  257.  Founds  monastery  at 
Fulda,  258. 

Subiaco,  monasteries  of,  ii.  27. 

Subsidies  of  clergy,  vi.  254- 

Subsidies  to  Mendicants,  viii.  157. 

Succession,  principled  of,  unsettled,  ii.  410. 

Sutfbury,  Simon  de.  Archbishop,  behead- 
ed by  insurgent*,  vii.  886. 

Suffrage,  right  of  at  Councils,  vii.  458. 

Suger,  of  St.  Denys,  minister  of  French 
Kings,  iv.  256.  His  early  life,  257. 
Regent  of  France  —  his  death,  259. 

w  Sum  of  Theology,"  viii.  267. 

Supino,  Reginald  di,  attacks  Pope  Boni- 
face VIII.  at  Anagni,  vi.  302.  Collects 
witnesses,  485. 

Supremacy  of  Emperor  over  Church,  i. 
482.  Of  barbarian  kings,  488.  Spirit- 
ual and  Feudal,  ri.  818,  828.  Of  Ro- 
man Church,  see  Roman  Church. 

Sweden,  Christianity  in,  iii.  189.  Par- 
tial conversion  of,  141. 

Symbolism  of  Goth  ic  architecture,  viii. 
447 


Symmachus,  heathen  orator,  i.  198 

Symmachus,  son  of  the  above,  Prefect 
of  Rome,  i. 198. 

Symtnachus,  Pope,  strife  at  his  ejection, 
i.  860, 416.  His  Invective  against  Em- 
peror Anastasiua,  851.  Confirmed 
by  Theodoric,  418.  Accusations 
against,  419.  Acquitted,  421.  Death 
of,  428. 

Symmackus,  ehief  of  the  Senate,  L  441 
Put  to  death  by  Theodoric,  444 

Syria  becomes  Mohammedan,  tt.  151 
Basy  conquest  of,  168. 

Syrian  Bishops,  at  Bpbesus,  L  287. 
Condemn  proceedings  of  Cyril  and  the 
majority,  288.  At  Cbafcedon,  248. 
Synods  of,  247.  Their  treaty  with  Cy- 
ril, 248.    Resist  John  of  Antioch,  90 

Syropulus,  viii.  28. 


Toast,  battle  of,  vfi.  649. 

Tabor,  in  Bohemia,  viii  106. 

"  Taborites,"  vii.  648.  647 ;  vta.  110. 

Tacitus  compared  with  Dante,  vlfl.  MS. 

Tagiiacoxxo,  battle  of,  vi.  114. 

Talleyrand,  Cardinal,  vii.  200. 

TaneJuUn,  of  Antwerp,  ▼.  147. 

Tanered,  of  Sicily,  his  war  with  Henry 
VI.,  iv.  460.  Releases  Kmprees  Con- 
stantsa, 461.    Death  of,  468. 

Taratius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  B 
844.  His  designs  in  favor  of  image* 
worship,  846. 

Tarsus,  Synod  of,  i.  247. 

Tassilo.  his  meditated  revolt,  li.  458. 
Imprisoned  in  a  monastery,  604. 

Tauter,  John,  viii.  897.  His  preaching, 
40Q.  German  writings,  402.  Death, 
404.    Sermons,  406. 

Taxation  of  clergy,  ▼.  819. 

Templars,  abuse  their  privilege*,  v.  75. 
Oppose  Frederick  II  in  Palestine,  850. 
Origin  and  history  of,  vi.  884  Their 
privileges  and  Immunities.  886,  886. 
Their  independence  and  rivalry  ***** 
Knights  of  St.  John,  887.  Their  vices, 
388,  889.  Retain  power  after  toss  of 
Palestine.  889.  Wealth  of,  894.  Accu- 
sations against,  897.  (In  France)  mon- 
strous charges  against,  897.  Sudden 
arrest  of,  898.  Trial  by  torture.  402. 
Confessions,  404.  Questions  pnt  to, 
406.  Arre*t  of  in  England.  412.  In 
Naples,  412.  Jealousy  of,  416.  Mi- 
ami ned  by  Pope  Clement  V.,  41& 
Cited  bifore  Commissioners  at  Pari*, 
428.  Brought  from  the  provinces.  48X 
Asked  if  they  will  defend  the  Order— 
their  replies,  483,  484.  Proceedings  of 
court  against,  435,  442.  Treated  as  re- 
lapsed heretics,  445.    Many  binned  to 
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B,  446.  Burned  In  the  province, 
448.  Confessions,  460  Result  of  con- 
fessions, 451.  Arrest  of  in  England 
and  Scotland,  466.  Examination  In 
England,  466.  Nothing  proved  against 
the  Order,  457.  Witnesses  against,  467. 
Strange  evidence,  458-464.  Confessing 
witnesses,  405.  Sentences  upon  In 
England— examination  of  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  468.  In  Italy,  468.  In 
Spain,  471.  In  Germany,  their  protest 
and  acquittal,  472.  Difficulty  of  ques- 
tion of  their  guilt,  478.  Evidence 
against  worthless,  475-  Charge*  against 
improbable.  477.  Were  sacrificed  for 
their  wealth,  479.  Their  lands  given 
to  Hospitallers,  480.  The  Order  abol- 
ished, 481.  Abolition  con  Armed  at 
Council  of  Vlenne,  506.  Commission  on 
great  dignitaries  of.  525. 

XimpU  at  Paris,  vi.  893. 

Tenants  of  Church  land*,  viil.  154. 

Tenths,  levied  by  Gregory  XI.,  vii.  201. 

Termet}  capture  of,  v.  196. 

Tntiarut,  Dominican,  v.  260.  Francis- 
can. 266. 

Tertuuiun,  the  first  great  Christian  writer 
in  Latin,  i.  67.  adopts  Montanisui, 
70. 

Teutonic  character,  i.  856.  Was  con- 
genial to  Christianity.  357. 

Teutonic  Christianity,  1.  28.  Asserts  in- 
dividual responsibility,  29.  Tendencies 
of,  viH.  508.    Its  future,  605. 

Teutonic  Empire.     See  Empire. 

Teutonic  languages,  viil.  860.  Religions 
terms  derived  from,  361. 

Teutonic  nations,  their  religion,  i.  367. 
Their  human  sacrifices.  800.  Which 
were  common  to  all  the  tribes,  361. 
Animal  sacrifices,  861. 

Teutonic  order,  vi.  585-  Origin  of,  686. 
Its  crusades  in  North  of  Germany,  536. 
Its  sovereignty,  638. 

Teutonic  painting,  viii.  485. 

Teutonic  rulers  of  GauL  viii.  861. 

Teufnism,  improves  Roman  morals,  1. 
889.  Exceptions  to  this,  894.  Disap- 
pears in  France,  viii.  882.  Opposed  to 
Roman  unity,  868.  In  Germany,  891. 
Its  independence,  601.  Subjective, 
602 

Teutons,  rapid  conversion  of,  i.  856.  Their 
sacred  groves,  832.  Belief  in  a  future 
state,  their  priests.  862.  Prophetesses, 
863.  Encounter  Christianity,  364.  Re- 
spect Roman  civilisation  and  the  clergy. 
866.  Converted  by  captives,  869.  Blend 
theirprevious  notions  with  Christiani- 
ty, 870.  Their  successive  conversion 
—  A  danism,  871.  Effects  of  their  con- 
version. 889.  Their  continence.  391, 
892.  Their  ferocity  and  licentiousness 
In  Oaui,  894.     Become  corrupted  by 


success,  895.  Make  Christianity  bar- 
barous, 898.  Christianised  from  Room, 
tt.280. 

lhaddeus  of  Suesaa,  Emperors  envoy  at 
Lyons,  v.  474.  His  speech,  476.  Coura- 
geous defence  of  Frederick  II.,  477. 
Taken  and  slain  before  Parma,  497. 

Thegan,  historian  of  Louis  the  Pious,  de- 
nounces the  low-born  clergy,  U.  588. 

Theobald,  Archbishop,  iv.  806.  Patron 
•f  young  Becket,  813.  Supports  Hen- 
ry b.,  816.    Dies,  821. 

Theocracy  of  Gregory  VII.,  iii.  499. 

TheodeUnda.  Queen  of  Lombards,  ii.  80. 

Theodise.  adviser  of  Innocent  m.,  v. 
194. 

Theodora,  Empress,  her  profligacy  —  In* 

'  tluence  of,  i.  461.  Interferes  in  re- 
ligion, 462.  Supports  Aothimus,  462. 
Death  of,  467. 

Thewiota,  Empress  of  TheopMlus,  tt.  862. 
Her  secret  image-worship,  86*.  Em- 
press, 366. 

Theodora  (of  Rome),  her  vices,  influence 
in  disposal  of  Papacy,  iii.  168.  Ap- 
points John  X.,  160. 

Theodore  Lascaris,  v.  118. 

Theodork,  hb  war  with  Odoacer,  1.  408. 
King  of  Italy,  404.  Endeavors  to  unite 
races  —  his  Roman  ministers,  406.  Di- 
vision of  lands,  407.  Encourages  agri- 
culture, 406.  Peaoe  and  security  of 
his  reign,  409.  His  public  works,  410. 
Liberality,  411.  Exhibits  spectacles, 
411,  418.  His  toleration,  412.  Im- 
partiality —  treats  Catholic  clergy  with 
respect,  413.  His  gifts  to  the  Church, 
414-  Decides  contested  Papal  election, 
417.  His  visit  to  Rome,  418.  Review 
of  his  situation,  432.  Extent  of  his 
power,  432.  Conspiracies  against  — 
protects  Jews,  434,  486.  Disarms  Ro- 
man population —state  of  his  family 

—  danger  of  his  kingdom,  436.  Corres- 
pondence with  Emperor  Justin,  439. 
Urges  toleration  of  Arians  — sends 
Pope  John  ambassador  to  Constanti- 
nople, 440.  Imprisons  him  on  his  re- 
tarn,  442.  Puts  to  death  Boethitts 
and  Symmacbus  —  the  latter  years  of 
his  reign,  444.  Appoints  Felix  Pope, 
446.  His  death,  447.  Tales  of  hta  re- 
morse and  fate  after  death  —  his  tomb 
at  Raven  ua.  447.  His  laws  Roman 
616. 

Theodorus,  Pope,  anathematises  Pyrrhus, 
ii.  274,  276. 

Thtoiloruty  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ii. 
212.  Supersedes  Wilfrid,  218.  His  re- 
morse and  death,  219.  Founds  a  Greek 
school  at  Canterbury,  224. 

ThfodastM*  II.,  i.  906.    Favors  Nestnrtas 

—  rebukes  Cvril .  225  Summons  Coun- 
cil at  Ephesus,  226     His  rescripts,  241 
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TOKODOTUS. 

gammon*  CoudcU  at  Chafeedon,  242. 
Invokes  aid  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites,  247. 
Death  of,  290.  . 

Tkeodotus,  marries  and  puts  to  death 
AmalsBuntha,  i.  456.  Hie  embassy  to 
Constantino* le,  459.    His  throats,  459. 

Theology  and  Metaphysics,  ir.  196. 

Theology*  monastic,  viii.  235.  And  phi- 
losophy,  287, 267.    Popular,  499. 

TheopkHuSyBon  of  Michael,  his  marriage, 
ii.  380.  Character,  361.  Magnificence, 
862.  Persecutes  image-worshippers, 
868.    Wars  with  the  Saracens,  366. 

Theotgand,  Archbishop  of  Treves,  iii.  46. 
Accompanies  Gunther  of  Cologne  in 
exile,  48. 

Theutberga,  Queen  of  Lothair  II.,  di- 
vorced, iii.  46.  Beinstated  by  Papal 
legate,  63.  Prays  for  dissolution  of 
marriage,  66, 68. 

Thierri,  King  of  burgundy,  his  vices,  n. 
241.    Banishes  St.  Columban,  248. 

Thomas,  Christian  governor  of  Damascus, 
defeatof,H.156,167. 

Thomtsts  and  Scottsm,  viii.  280. 

Thorpe,  William,  vn.416. 

IWjngio,  visited  by  St.  Bonifcce,  tt. 
260. 

Timothetu  Ailurus,  i.  315.  Rules  Bmperor 


Timotheus,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  I. 
889. 

Tithes  granted  by  Charlemagne,  ii.  489. 
Original  institution  of,  riii.  148. 

Titles,  eoclesiastical,  were  Latin,  viii. 
369. 

Tivoti,  war  of  with  Rome— spared  by  In- 
nocent II..  iv.  240. 

Toledo,  council  of,  ii.  64. 

Torture  continued  under  Justinian,  i.  611. 
Applied  to  Templars,  vi.  402. 

Tonsure,  question  of  in  England,  ii.  297. 

TolUa  takes  Home,  i.  472.  Visits  St. 
Benedict,  ii.  38. 

Toto  seises  Papacy,  ii.  432. 

Toulouse,  Henry  il.'s  war  in,  iv.  $18. 
Counts  of,  v.  162.  Bishopric  of,  170. 
Count  Raymond  of,  171.  Supports 
Count  Raymond,  200.  Civil  war  in, 
201.  urreodered  to  Simon  do  Mont- 
fort,  209.  Rises  against  De  Montfort  — 
betrayed  by  Bishop,  219.  Admits 
Count  Raymond  —  *iege  of,  220.  Stat- 
utes of,  225.    InquMtion  of,  vi.  82. 

fours,  wealth  and  importance  of,  i.  402. 
Battle  of.  ii.  386.    Council  of,  iv.  327. 

Praey,  William  do,  iv.  412. 

Trajan  y  persecution  by,  i.  58. 

Transalpine  architecture,  viii.  410.  Paint- 
ing, 484. 

Translation*  from  the  Greek,  viii.  128, 
124. 

Transubstamtiation,  term  first  used,  iii. 
200.    Question  of,  renewed  by  Beren- 


gar,  474.    Its  importance  to  sacerdotal 

power,  476.     WycliftVs  opinions  on, 

vii.  894.    Huss  questioned  upon,  487. 
Trial  by  battle,  1. 640. 
Tribontan,  a  reputed  atheist,  1.  490.  *1. 
TrUmr,  diet  at,  iU.  446.    Its  dfcelarfcunn 

against  Henry  IV.,  447. 
Tribute.  English,  to  Rome, 

vii.  863. 
Trinitarian  controversy,  i.  96. 
Trinity,  Abelard's  treatise  on,  It.  205. 
Troubadours,  v.  168.    Priestly,  vifi.  89L 
TWsVes,  viii.  806.    Northern,  856. 
True*  of  God,  iv.  56.     Proclaimed  at 

Rheims,  138. 
Turan  Shah,  Sultan  of  Egypt,  emptor  of 

St.  Louis,  vi.  26.    Murdered,  28. 
Turks*  masters  of  Jerusalem  —  nersecals 

Silgrims,  iv.  28.  Victories  ot  viii.  1*\ 
4.    Take  Constantinople,  119. 

SWcmetr.  Marqulsate  of,  ffi.  156.  In- 
vaded by  Henry  IV.,  490.  Sfeputca 
succession  to.  iv.  116,  484,  441. 

Tkscutmm,  Counts  of,  their  power  in  Pa- 
pal elections,  ffi.  223,  224.  Enmity 
with  Rome,  iv.  428.  Dismantled  by 
Alexander  III.,  and  lelbrtffled,  432. 

Twelfth  century,  epochs  in.  Iv.  64.  Re* 
view  of—  its  great  men,  65,  66. 

Twengt,  Robert,  resists  Roman  claims, 
v.  318.  Carries  remonstrances  te 
Rome,  438. 

"  Type  "  of  Emperor  Constant,  ii.  276. 
Condemned  by  Pope  Martin  I.,  277. 

Tyrol,  JCneas  Sylvius  in,  viii.  84. 


U,V. 

Vacancies,  vii.  616. 

Valmtinian,  Bmperor,  I.  107.  Confirms 
appeals  to  Roman  Church,  186. 

VaUntinian  III.  supports  Leo  the  Great, 
1.276.  Flies  to  Rome  from  Attila,  801. 
Murdered,  80S. 

Fotto,  Uurentius,  vtil  123. 

Valois,  house  of,  its  power,  vi.  418, 611. 
Fall  of;  vii.  21. 

Vandals  conquer  Africa,  i.  26S.  Sack 
Rome,  806. 

Van  Eycks,  the,  vift*.  485. 

Vatican  built,  vi.  136.  Library,  viii.  123, 
127. 

V'H.-rinrift  uii  WtiXo  conveyance  of  Crw- 
*a4eH,    r. .38.    Tn  U 

Z*mT9fl.  bjDOnuuumRaCui,  li'Ki.  Pv- 
fpjird  excommunication,  10O.  W- 
vi<k'  church™  of  Constantinople  wiin 
Franks,  109.  Appoint  rh*  Patriarch, 
\  10.     TMr  Ad.jrai  to  P<me,  113. 

VtRicr,  trucv  of,  iv.  431,  KW  of.  v.  IT- 
AdvanUgoK  aerated  &vt  127.  Vttm  mat 
an  JUrtwpturopul  nm.t,  128.  tier  t*m*» 
f  —  import*  —  wort*  o(   an,  UU. 
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Under  Interdict,   v4.   OS.      ******       end,  vli.  T8.     ateoommumeatod,   70 


Greek  BniMrar  and  Patriarch,  vtfa\  85. 

Doge  of,  Mi  advise  to  Greek  flmperor, 

86.    Jealous  of  the  Church,  171.    St. 

Mark's  at,  431. 
r^wJtt.  Council  of;  lli.  865.    Cathedral 

of,  vm\  444. 
Vtmmemtar  languages  end  poetry,  v.  885. 

836.     Uteratvje,  aatisaoerdotal,  vtt. 

885. 
Fsjfxu***,  tablet  of,  vli.  161. 
Vipers,  Sicilian,  Ti.  156. 
fssrioy,  church  and  monastery  of,  It. 


See  dement  IV. 

VgoKna,  Cardinal,     fiat  Gregory  IX. 

Itowza,  John  of,  a  Mar  preacher,  ▼.  448. 
Ills  sermon  near  Verona,  446.  His 
political  conduct  446,  446. 

Victor,  St.,  Hugo  de,  mysticism  of,  viil. 
840. 

Vittor,  8t.,  Richard  de,  vW.  841. 

Fttfor,  pop,  i.  64.    Favors  Praxeas.  70. 

Txctvr  II.  (Gebhard  of  BtchetadtL  hfc  in- 
fluence with  Henry  III.,  ill.  876.  Re- 
luctant acceptance  of  Papacy.  885. 
Holds  council  at  Florence,  887.  At- 
tempt on  his  Wfe,  887.  Present  at 
death  of  Henry  III.  — made  guardian 
to  bit  aPQT  888.  Hi*  power,  280.  His 
death,  390. 

Ffcftfr  III.,  Pom  (DeaUsrius),  his  eles- 

.  tion,  iii.  §01.  Hit  reluctance,  508. 
Fifes  from  Rome,  508.  Resume*  Pon- 
ottcate,  006.  Hold*  council  at  Bene- 
vento,  507.  Anathematises  Gulbert, 
107.    Death  of,  608. 

fUtor  IV.,  Aattpope,  iv.  880.    Hie  death, 

Wmk,  Oeouell  of,  excommunicates  Hen- 
ry V.,  It  112.  Council  of,  vi.  504 
Abolishes  Order  of  Templars,  606. 
Declares  Innocence  of  Boniface  ¥111.. 
•07.    A«4sef,606. 

FarOesa,  his  compact  wish  Theodore,  1. 
462.  Pope— embraces  ahnyehlaofem, 
466.  At  Oonifcftutinople  —  hated  by 
hVmiami.  466.  His  abssnee  fortunate, 
466.  His  radlhUioa,  467,  468.  His 
fMflerfoav,  460.  ftbssssslon  to  Jus- 
ttoian,  and  death,  490. 

VdUkatd—i*,  cone— In  treaty  with 
Vesttt*a«*\v  80. 

rm>«,  Peter  de,  Chancellor  of  ■mperor 
Frederick  II.,  v.  460.  Hlsdfegremand 
death,  600. 

Virgin  Mary,  worship  of.  i.  804.  Its  ©ri- 
gin,  806.  Importance  of,  M.  68.  Del- 
Bed,  viM.  1ST  Head  of  saints,  806. 
Bxtrevaa^nt  worship  of,  307.  Imrnacu- 
late  conception  of,  806. 

tuMft*,  Matteo,  vN.  Tl.  Ixoommuni- 
eated,  74.    Hie  death,  75. 

Ksssftfi,  Galeae*),  captures  Papal  gen- 


His  quarrel  with  Louis  of  Bavaria,  06. 
His  death,  106. 
Visctnti,  Gkn  Gakasso, jrU.  360.     His 
power  and  ambition,  278.    His  death, 

Visamti*  la  Milan,  vi.  616 ;  vM.  211.  In 
termarry  with  France  and  Bngtand 
811.  Inefleetua)  emsade  against,  818. 
Their  power,  821. 

Visigoth  law,  i.  616,  667.  Against  here 
ay,  618. 

Vmgoth  kings  supreme  over  Church,  i. 

raaiianus,  rerolt  of,  t.  842.  Supported 
»yPoMHormisdaB,848.  Murdered  by 
Justinleu,  481. 

Vitalianu*,  Pope,  U.  881.  His  reception 
of  Bmperor  Constans — his  dispute 
with  Ravenna,  282. 

TtUlUscki.  John,  Til.  664. 

Vxttrbo,  subdued  by  Innocent  III.,  Iv. 
476.  Hostility  ot  Rome  to,  t.  404. 
BxpeJe  Imper&llste,  468.  Papal  resi- 
dence, r\.  80,  81. 

Fnum,  Papal  legate,  W  880. 806. 

Utpkila*,  parentage  of —Bishop  of  the 
Goths  —  his  embassy  to  Valens,  I.  872, 
878.  Becomes  head  of  a  Christian 
community— translates  the  Scriptures, 
376,  876. 

fMtramomuuu  cardinals.  vli.  880. 

Italy  of  Ohurch  under  Justinian.  I.  460. 

Universities,  rise  of,  vi.  64.  KogUsh,  vil 
856. 

Pnioettftv  of  Paris.     An  Paris. 

Cftftev*  II.  (Otto),  Bishop  of  Ostia,  is 
nearly  elected  Pops,  Hi  608.  Bleeted 
at  Terraoina,  610.  Gomes  to  Rome, 
and  retires,  611.  His  poverty,  6Tf. 
Holds  Couwrll  at  Piaoemm,  518  VIbKu 
France.  629.  Acknowledged  by  Eng- 
lish Church,  638.  Excommunicates 
Philip  1  ,  624.  His  interview  with 
Peter  the  Hermit,  tv.  86.  Holds  Coun- 
cil of  Clermont,  28.    His  speech.  20. 

Urban  III.,  Pope,  Archbishop  of  Milan, 
iv.  440.  Refuses  to  crown  Prince  Hen- 
ry, 441.  Strife  with  Emperor  Freder- 
ick, 448.    8tory  of  bis  death,  448. 

r>6«»  IV,  election  of,  vi.  80.  Early  his- 
tory, 80.  Appoints  French  Cardinals, 
82.  His  situation,  88.  Offers  crown 
of  Hanks  to  Bt.  Louis,  84.  To  Charles 
of  Anion,  85.  Supports  Ilenry  III. 
against  barons,  88.  His  league  with 
Charles  of  Anjou.  00.    His  death,  01. 

Urban  V.,  hi*  reforms,  vli.  200.  Eiaxn- 
munkates  BeTBaho  Yiseottti,  818.  Pe- 
trarch'* appeal  to,  215.  His  voyage  to 
Rome,  216.  His  amity  with  Bmperot, 
217.  His  return  to  Avignon,  and  death, 
218 

Urban  VI ,  his  elostioo,  vli.  388.    His 
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oharecter,  289.    Condemns  luxury  of 
Cardinals,  237.    Hte  topnknnwi,  288. 
Cardinals   declare   against.  340.     His 
Imprudent  acts,  Ml.    Creates  twenty- 
sta  Cardinals.  243.    His  act*,  347.    Suc- 
cesses, 249.    HoeUuty  to  Queen  Joanna, 
\    261.    At  Naples.  268.    Pamoate*  ©p- 
;     ponents,  264.    Quarrels  with  Chattel 
>    III.  of  Naples,  266.    Arresm  Cardinals 
atNoeera,267.    Hie  enmities  to  Cardi- 
nalfT  268.     Baeapes    to    Genoa.  260. 
Proclaims  Jubilee,  262.    His  death,  and 
alleged  madness,  268. 
Ursictmu,  rival  of  Damasus,l.  100,  111. 
DtraquieU,  Til.  646. 

Vtdgau,  its  merits  and  Influence,  i.  117. 
Completed  by  Jerome  at  Bethlehem, 
119.    Discredit  of,  vtti.  488. 


Wagtm*,  Hossite,  vH,  648. 

Wata,  grandson  of  Charles  Martel,  H.  616. 
Becomes  a  monk,  610.  Favors  rebellion 
of  Bernhard— disgraced  by  Loois  the 
Pious,  624.  Recalled  to  court—  bJ*  in- 
fluence over  Louis.  627.  His  mission 
to  Rome,  628.  Joins  in  rebellion  of 
Louis's  sons,  684,  689.    His  death,  647. 

Waldenets  rerere  Arnold  of  Brescia,  iv. 
289.  At  Rome,  v.  161.  Their  transla- 
tion of  8criptures,  164.  Their  teachers, 
226. 

Waldo,  Peter,  v.  150-154. 

WaUrada,  concubine  of  Lothatr  II.,  HL 
49.  Made  Queen.  46.  ■xeommaod- 
oeted  by  Nicolas  I.,  66.  Restored  to 
communion  by  Hadrian  II.,  68. 

WaUact,  Wilttam,  vi.  277. 

Walter  of  Brienoe,  iv.  490.  Gemmaads 
forces  of  Innocent  HI.— defeats  Ger- 
mans before  Capon,  491.  His  death, 
498.  . 

Waiter  of  Troja,  Papal  rheoeeUor,  defeats 
Markwald,  iv.  490.  Jeaions  of  Walter 
of  Brienoe— intrigues  with  Markwald, 
492. 

War,  results  of  oneterRj,  vi.  249. 

Wat  Tyler,  vtt.  886, 

Wearmontk,  monastery  of,  founded,  II. 
211. 

Weneeelemi,  Bmperor,  vii.  289. 

Wenztly  Prince  and  Saint  of  Bohemia,  Mi. 
1277 

Wenxel  (WeneesJans),  Kkt  of  Bohemia, 
vtt.487.  favors  Hnav^e.  Hlsdeath, 
644. 

Werner,  nrrorite  of  Henry  IT.,  HL  294, 
887. 

RtoMZ,-oonverslon  of,  II.  92. 

Western  Church,  its  emancipation  caused 
by  Mohammedanism,  11.  870.  And  by 
other  causes,  871,  872. 


Weetem  churches,  vifl.  421,  429 
Weetem  Bmpire.  S$e  Smpire. 
Western    Monastlclsm    < 

Eastern,   il.    16.     Its 

Barry,  in  Italy,  20.    In  Gaul,  20. 

"  21.    In  Britain,  21.     ~ 

•cy,  81 


notions  of  on  oattbaey, 


aft,  iv.  884. 
WhUbp,  Synod  at,  11. 196. 
WidekuuL  Saxon  chief,  fi.  478. 
Wii/riJ,  his  early  history,  H  900.    « 

els  to  Lyons,  20A.    To  Rome.  202. 

tarns  to   Mortbnmbriv  206. 

orated  Bishop,  204.    Adventure  with 

8oasex  pirates,  904.    Bishop  of  York, 

206.    Builds  churches  at  York,  RJpoa, 

209;  and  Hexham,  210  ;  His  reverse*, 

212.     Superseded  —  appeals  to  Pope, 

214.    Thrown  on  const  of  Fismlsial  — 

at  Boom,  214,  216.     In  8nsnax,  H6. 

ffbnnds  monastery  of  flelaay,  217.  Ooa> 

verts  OeadwaSa,  218.  Restored  to  York, 

219.    H»expuMon,220. 

ney  to  Rome,  221.    Hte  do 
WWuhmna,  her  gospel,  rt.  86.   Her  I 

esy  overlooked,  88. 
William  1.  of  England,  supported  by 

Pope,   ili.  892.     Refuses  malty,  mi 

Makes  Lanfranc  Primate —depose*  fw  ■ 

on  prelates,  rv.  801.    His  respect  fj» 

Lanfranc,  802. 
WiUiam  Rnfus,  ha  cupidity  restrained 

by  Lanfranc,  iv.  80S.    Makes  Ansahm 

Archbishop.  808. 
WiUiam  of  Holland,  entt-Btnperor,  v. 

494.    His  death,  vi.  49. 
WiUiam,  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  ttl  481, 482. 

Rsxommunfcates  Gregory   VII.,  481. 

His  sudden  death,  440. 
WHkam,  King  of  Sicily,  his  aUJanee  wKfc 

Hadrian  IV.,  tv.  276. 
WiUiam  of  Savin,  Legate  of  ilemndsf 

UI,ftv.S?4. 
WiUiam,  St.,  Arehbtahop  of  York,  Iv.  217. 
WiUiam  of  Castries,  AJbkjennmu,  v.  224. 
Willie,  Professor,  vW.  446. 
Wtntkeleea,  Robert  of,  Primate,  feats* 

■dward  I.,  vi.  261.    His  estates  stand, 

282;  but  restored* 288. 
Witchcraft,  k«*»  against,  1. 642.  *  Ascribed 

to  evil  spirits,  vfe.  20l 
WUiges,  Kkag  of  Gothe  in  Italy,  1. 466, 
Woden  compared  with  Merewry  by  the 

Romeo*,  1.968. 
trborf,  inugkms  sculpture  In,  vifl.  471. 
WorUTs  end,  expectation  of  (*.n.  1600), 

Mi.  199. 
Werms,  8rnod  of,  in.  481.    Concordat  of. 

It.  144. 
Writings,  antlpapal,  vtt.  89-96. 
WuUtan  of  Worcester,  iv.  901. 
Wmrzevrg,  treaty  of,  iv.   142.    Met  sf, 

868. 
Wyetife,  his  birth,  vtt.  866.    At  Olfcti, 
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866.  Hliearf*  writings,  860.    Attack*  B. 
Mendkaote.860.  His  preterms nts,862. 

Profcnonhlp,  886.  s^nbassy  to  Brum,  Batoeflo,  Cardinal,  at  Ooostanea,  fflL 

867.  Summoned  to  St.  Paul's,  877.  460,  476.  Draws  form  of  recantation 
Papal  proceedings  against,  880.  His  Ibr  Hum.  483. 
repU«toartfoles,8&  Hlstnmslatioii  Zaaar»«7  Pope,  H.  408.  Hie  mterriew 
of  Scripture.  884.  Bndangered  by  in-  with  Ilutprand,  404,  Obtains  peace, 
surrcenta  of  peasants,  888.  His  tenets  406.  His  second  Interview  —  saves 
condemned,  800.  Hto  petition,  80S.  the  remalne  of  Bmphn  In  Italy,  406. 
Hie  detoee  ft*  Oxford,  804.  His  do©-  Sanctions  electior  of  Pepin,  412 
trlnee  condemned— retiree  to  Latter-  Claims  grounded  on  this  not.  418 
worth,  804.     Hie  death,  800.      His  His  death,  416. 

works,  400;  end  doctrines,  401.    His  Zanu  siege  end  capture  of;  ▼.  06.    On 

books  burned  at  Prague,  441.    Repre-  saders  winter  at,  97.    Yenetian  Arch 

eents  UniTereitjs  vitt.  878.    His  Bible,  bishop  of,  128.    Rejected  by  Pope,  120 

886.  Ztngi*  Khan  ravages  Bastern  Buxope,  v 

IT~*^  teachers,  rll.  888.  Martyrs,  412,  466. 

416,416  Zmo,Bmperor,  expelled  by  BcsMwus,! 


WpUham,  WflBam  of,  *H.  866.     lav       821.    Reinstated,  822.  Issues  the  Hsu. 

peached,  876.    Restitution  of,  876.  otkon,  828. 

wWWmrf,  battle  of,  Tii.  646.  Ztpkmimu,  Pops,  1. 76. 

Ztom,  Doge  of  Yenloe,  v.  128. 
X.  Bissau  vfciorlto  at  vti.  646, 644 


Zosimu$y  Pope,  i  170.    Declares  Pelaghis 
(or  PMtoxeone),  disturbs  Syria,       awiOeWtiue  orthodox,  180.  Retracts, 
184.    Death  of,  10oY  file  oondoei  ta 
T.  ease  of  Aptarins,  286.    Rebuked  by 

African  Church,  267. 
fcT*,  sat  of,  fhaaded,  a.  186.    Ohnroh    ZtwicA,  AraoU  of  Brescia  at,  tr.  280 
at,  262 
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